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Matthew  Denwood  Parrish  was  horn  in  Washingon  DC  on  1  April  1918.  He  received  a 
BA  in  English  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  in  1939*  During 
World  War  II  he  served  13  months  in  aerial  combat  in  the  Pacific  as  navigator 
and  two  years  teaching  navigation.  After  the  war  he  attended  medical  school  at 
George  Washington  University,  receiving  his  MD  in  1950.  He  then  interned  at 
Letterman  Army  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco  (1950-1951)  followed  by  psychiatric 
residency  at  Walter  Seed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC  (1951-1954)*  He 
then  successfully  served  as  follows:  Psychiatrist,  US  Army  Far  East  Command 
(Japan  and  Korea)  -  1954-1956;  Chief,  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation  Service,  Ft 
Belvoir,  VA  -  1956-1960;  Assistant  Chief,  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  Consultant  to 
Army  Surgeon  General  -  1960-1962;  Chief,  Psychiatry  Service,  US  Army  Hospital, 
Frankfurt,  Germany  -  1962  -65;  Chief,  Psychiatry  Department,  Walter  Seed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  -1965-1967;  Chief  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  Consultant  to 
Army  Surgeon  General,  1968-1971  followed  by  retirement  from  the  Army.  Since 
1972  Dr.  Parrish  has  served  in  various  positions  in  the  Illinois  Mental  Health 
system  and  is  currently  Superintindent ,  Singer  Mental  Health  Center  -  1974- 
Present. 

Those  are  the  bareboned  facts  about  one  of  US  Army  psychiatry’s  most  colorful, 
charismatic  and  delightful  members.  Fleshing  out  this  epistolary  skelton  would 
require  many  volumes  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative.  Instead  I  hope 
to  give  a  personal  reminiscence  of  Matt  to  give  a  flavor  of  this  mensch. 

As  is,  I  think,  che racteristic ,  I  heard  about  Matt  long  before  meeting  him. 

While  being  introduced  to  concepts  of  group  therapy  and  management  of  the 
psychiatric  milieu  as  a  first  year  psychiatric  resident  at  Walter  Heed  Army 
Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in  1962,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  social  worker, 
Curt  Knighton,  as  mentor.  Curt  described  Matt's  use  of  music  in  group  therapy. 
Guided  imagery  and  similar  concepts  were  at  least  a  decade  later  in  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  therapeutic  use  of  music,  yet,  here  was  Matt  pioneering  in  his  under¬ 
stated  way. 

I  continued  to  hear  rumors  about  this  strange  man  who  was  always  coming  up  with 
new  ideas  or  a  different  perspective  on  old  ideas.  Our  paths  did  not  cross, 
however,  for  Matt  was  serving  in  Germany  during  my  residency;  then,  when  he 
returned  to  the  DC  area,  I  had  left  for  Vietnam  by  way  of  a  few  months  in 
Hawaii.  Finally  on  return  from  Vietnam  and  being  assigned  to  The  Surgeon 
General's  Office,  I  became  familiar  with  Matt '3  involvement  with  the  research 
ward  for  treating  sociopathic  soldiers,  a  program  which  I  was  later  to  direct. 

Matt  visited  Henderson  Hospital,  Sutton,  England  in  1965  and  arranged  to  “live  - 
in"  for  a  week  with  the  antisocial  personalities  being  treated  in  that  ther¬ 
apeutic  community  initially  established  by  Maxwell  Jones.  He  characterized  the 
experience  as  " fraught ...with  adventurous  and  stressful  learning...". 

This  is  Matt's  approach  to  life,  in  Helen  Keller's  phrase,  "...a  great  adven¬ 
ture,  or  nothing".  I  recall  one  of  Matt's  early  Army  recruiting  attempts.  He 
enjoined  young  psychiatrists  to  enter  the  Army  in  order  to  go  to  Vietnam;  for. 


while,  like  most  rational  beings,  he  views  war  as  a  tragedy,  it  is  also  the 
great  laboratory  of  human  stress.  So  persuasive  is  Matt  that  a  few  actually  did 
join. 

In  the  ensuing  years  I  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to  exchange  ideas  with 
Matt.  While  Matt  might  sometimes  engage  in  apparently  outrageous  behavior 
(disrobing  in  a  staid  psychiatric  meeting  comes  to  mind  as  an  example),  his 
maneuvers  were  always  couched  in  a  way  to  bring  fresh  insights  to  a  situation 
(such  as  the  need  to  get  down  to  essentials  in  the  example). 

Thus  over  the  years  Matt  became  a  kind  of  role  model  for  many  of  us,  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  look  beyond  the  surface,  probe  our  own  as  well  as  our  patients' 
humanity.  Publishing  some  of  his  ideas,  I  hope,  will  allow  others  to  share  my 
appreciation  of  Matt. 
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July  24,  1978 


Annotated  Bibliography 

Bv:  Matthew  D.  Parrish 


1.  The  Use  of  Music  in  Group  Therapy  (Tokyo,  1955)  Early  in  the  course  of 
group  therapy  five  minutes  of  recorded  music  was  played.  The  members 
revealed  their  feelings  and  free  associations  to  the  music,  thus  opening 
up  to  each  other  their  emotional  potential. 

2.  Reflections  on  Croup  Therapy  (Ft.  Belvoir)  Patients  usually  enter  groups 
as  self-centered  individuals  and  no  real  group  organism  is  present.  As 
time  goes  on  the  group  itself  develops  a  relationship  with  each  member 
including  the  therapist.  In  this  complex  relationship  especially  useful 
therapy  can  proceed. 

3.  Techniques  of  Group  Therapy  for  Socially  Ambulatory  Adult  Patients  (Ft. 
Belvoir,  1960)  Suggested  techniques  for  obtaining  useful  group  thera¬ 
peutic  interaction — especially  for  anxious  new  therapists. 

4.  The  Dying  Patient  in  the  Mental  Health  Service  (Ft.  Belvoir,  I960) 

Several  months  of  out-patient  experience  v  Ph  a  patient  who  was  dying 
of  cancer.  Emphasis  was  on  group  trr  both  in  the  clinic  and  in 

the  home.  There  was  some  tendency,  in  effect,  for  the  therapist  to  die 
with  the  patient. 

5.  Proverbs  -  Their  Use  in  Individual  and  Group  Evaluation  (Ft.  Belvoir, 

1960)  Proverbs  (multiple  interpretation  of  the  same  proverb)  are  used 
to  evaluate  a  patient's  or  a  group's  creativity  and  the  degree-  to  which  • 
a  member  succumbs  to  the  group's  style  o€  thinking. 

6.  Comments  on  Man  and  Technics  by  Spengler  (Walter  Reed,  I960)  Subordinate 
to  Western  Culture  as  a  great  organism  in  itself,  are  two  groups  of 
elitists:  warriors  and  priests.  They  are  usually  driven  by  the  love  of 
work  by  greed  or  by  their  own  artistic  creativity  to  produce  for  the  sake 
of  production  itself.  The  most  talented  of  these  persons  knows  the 

least  of  the  happiness  and  the  contentment  of  the  masses.  Theses  elitists 
are  being  destroyed  by  (1)  the  organization  of  technics  in  such  a  way  as 
to  control  history  itself,  and  (2)  the  relinquishment  of  the  elite 
creativity  in  the  name  of  egalitarianism.  A  cowardly  optimism  is  re¬ 
placing  the  grand  tragedy  once  enactea  by  the  West’s  dominent  minority. 
Soon  the  world  will  no  longer  belong  to  Western  history. 

7.  Symposium  on  Croup  Psychotherapy, Extract  (Walter  Reed,  1961)  Brief  re¬ 
sume  of  the  author's  own  development  as  a  group  therapist.  How  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  itself  changes  as  he  moves  to  a  new  group  or  as  each  group 
alters.  Thi.  orientation  here,  of  course,  is  the  treatment  of  groups 
not  the  treatment  of  individuals  in  a  group  setting. 

% 

8.  Leadership  and  Psychotherapy^-  Fred  Fiedlet's  Concepts  (Washington  D.C. 

1961)  Fred's  research  showed  two  kinds  of  leaders:  (1)  those  who 
perform  no  better  in  competition  than  they  do  in  routine  work.  They  put 
the  dignity  of  individuals  ahead  of  the  mission  of  the  group.  •  (2)  The 
competitive  leaders  who  are  unaffected  by  the  anxiety  of  other  people. 

They  are  poor  therapists  for  individuals  but  they  are  effective  leaders 
of  the  group  mission.  This  second  group  of  "eaders  sees  its  fellows  as 
distinctly  different  from  themselves  as  individuals. 
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Annotnted  Bibliography 
By:  Matthew  l’arrish 


9.  Pinaster:  Nova  Scotia  Con]  Mi  no  (Surgeon  General's  0  f  f  i  co  1961)  A 
large  group  (12  persons)  depersonalized  their  net  ivltles — even  their 
loaders--who  were  all  formed  from  subgroup  coalitions.  Small  groups 
(six  persons)  showed  leadership  by  each  person  individually  (democratic¬ 
ally).  Two  types  of  leaders  arose  in  certain  stages  of  disaster.  (1) 
Escape  loaders  attacked  problems  directly  without  much  empathy  nor  con¬ 
cern  for  interpersonal  issues.  (2)  Survival  leaders  were  smooth  com¬ 
municators  instead  of  direct  actors  and  were  sensitive  to  moods  and  needs 
of  others 

10.  Disaster:  Tornado  in  Worcliester  (Surgeon  General's  Office,  1961)  The 
sequences  of  social  and  individual  behavior  in  the  disaster  syndrome. 

Types  of  mental  breakdown.  Cornucopia  Theory. 

11.  Community  Psychiatry,  in  Modern  Warfare  (Chicago,  1*161)  Sequences  of 
behavior  to  be  anticipated  in  massive  disasters.  Preparation  for  and 
management  of  such  disasters. 

12.  Comments  on  M1ICS  Work  (Surgeon  Ceneral's  Office,  1 0 f . 2 )  Methods  and  theory 

of  consultation  to  social  units  and  leaders.  Various  useful  programs  in 
the  mental  hygiene  service  including  preventive  activities. 

1 2 •  Concepts  Which  Facilitate  t he  Teaching  and  Practic c  of  Commun 1 ty  Psychiatry 
(Surgeon  General's  Office,  1962)  The  radical  changes  in  psychiatry  it¬ 
self  allow  it  to  be  effective  as  ah  aid  to  community  mental  health  in¬ 
stead  of  to  solely  individual  anxieties. 

l  * 

14.  The  Service  Psychiatrist  :  Administrator  or  Physic  ian  (Surgeon  General's 
Office,  1962)  Management,  education  and  therapy  are  combined  in  the 
military  psychiatrist  to  provide  the  optimum  service. 

15.  Labor  and  Psychiatry  (Surgeon  General’s  Office,  1962)  Notes  on  Parker’s 
the  Casual  Laborer.  New  sorts  of  education  arc  needed  in  order  to  fit 
labor  better  into  modern  society.  Great  reforms  are  usually  best  effected 
by  a  small  herd. 

16*  •  Dear  Tom  (Frankfurt,  am  Main,  2163)  Retrospect  from  the  year  2163. 

17.  Consultation  Concepts  In  Military  Mental  Hygiene  (Frankfurt,  1966)  An 
outline  of  how  mental  hoaith  consultation  is  done  and  how  it  is  not  done. 

18.  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Psychotherapy  (London,  1964)  Evaluation 
of  papers  presented  by  mental  health  professionals  of  many  nations  and 
many  opposing  points  of  viow--lncludlnR  papers  by  Tom  Main,  R.  Lnlng, 

Jurgen  Kcusch,  Jock  Sutherland,  J.  L.  Moreno,  Fcrdinnd  Knob loch,  A1  Stanton, 
Isabel  Menzles,  Mcrtens  de  Wilmars,  Roger  Shapiro,  Manfred  Lindner, 

Steven  Fleck,  Maxwell  Jones,  etc. 

19.  Some  Concepts  of  Military  Psychiatry  (Oslo,  1964)  Effective  principles 
and  attitudes  in  military  psychiatry  including  psychiatry. 

20.  Medical  Aspects  of  Leprosy  (Frankfurt,  1964)  A  discussion  with  Dr. 

R,  G.  Cochrane  concerning  this  illuminating  disease  which  Is  so  prevalent 
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in  the  tropics. 

21.  The  Therapeutic  Community:  A  Visit  to  Henderson  Hospital  (Sutton,  1955) 

The  violent  adventures  in  a  weeks'  living-m  arrangement  at  this  hospital 

**  lor  sociopaths.  This  is  probably  tin-  most  effective  t tenement  sociopaths 
have  ever  obtained  in  any  hospital. 

22.  Group  Therapy  of  an  Entire  Closed  Ward  (Frankfurt,  1965)  All  the  patients 
and  all  the  staff  met  in  a  sin'-’e  g-jup  seven  days  a  week  as  a  part  of  the 
therapeutic  milieu.  The  metlu  .  id  the  effect  of  the  group  are  discussed 
and  five  short  lectures  on  the >  ar.  presented. 

23.  Marathon  Group  Literature  (Frankfurt,  1965)  A  short  annotated  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  rather  classical  literature  pertaining  to  the  underlying  theory 
of  longterm  group  meetings  (30  hours  or  more  per  session). 

24.  The  Problem  of  Being  From  Iowa  (Frankfurt,  1965)  A  case  study  of  con¬ 
sultation  to  a  military  unit  as  a  social  group  rather  than  as  a  collection 
of  individuals. 

25.  The  Lone  Innovator  (Walter  Reed,  1966)  Extract  from  a  letter*  from 

Dr.  Tom  Main  revealing  the  distortions  of  thought  which  occur  in  innov¬ 
ative  groups  and  in  the  conservative  groups  they  face. 

26.  Thoughts  on  Kerygma  and  Myth  (Silver  Spring,  1966)  The  importance  of 
Myth  and  history,  romance  and  science,  on  cf»e  development  of  modern 
theology.  The  effect  of  faith  can  be  just  as  powerful  as  the  effect  of 
technology. 

27.  Chaplain's  Sensitivity  Group  (Walter  Reed,  1966)  Report  of  the  group 
growth  and  the  symbolic  development  of  a  group  of  military  chaplains 
mooting  for  12  sessions.  The  choiceless  role— play  by  various  members. 

28.  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Community  Mental* Health  Theory  (Ft.  G.  G. 

Meade,  1966)  Influential  sociological  masterpieces. 

29.  Teaching  Writing  (Washington,  1967)  How  editors  and  teachers  can  get 
writers  to  write  bettor. 

30.  A  Marathon  Group  (Onkton,  1967)  A  skeletonized  explication  of  the 
various  modes  of  emotional  reaction  and  the  various  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  winch  Lend  to  show  themselves  in  sequence  during  the  thirty  hours 
of  a  Marathon  Group.  These  group  tendencies  are  further  elucidated  in  a 
later  paper,  Marathon  Group  Techniques  and  Theory. 

* 

31.  A  Year's  Adventure  at  WRAIR  -  Psychiatry  (Walter  Reed,  1967)  A  brief 
summary  of  eight  fields  of  psychiatric  research  in  this  institution: 

(1)  A  token  economy  ward  for  sociopaths  revealed  disharmony  between  ex¬ 
pressed  personal  plans  and  actual  behavior;  (2)  Political  science  research 
uncovered  the  ward's  process  of  establishing  an  unspoken  ''constitution"; 

(3)  Sociological  study  of  labeling  in  small  societies  on  a  military  post 
uncovered  quite  a  different  sort  of  peer  interplay  than  what  was  ever 
revealed  in  interview;  (4)  Traditional  objective  mental  health  consult- 
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at  ion  sometimes  gave  way  to  consultative  work  which  looked  l  u;  tribal 
or  family  acceptances;  (5)  Percepts  with  many  gutty  non-veroal  connot¬ 
ations  retained  association  across  sensory  modalities  much  better  than 
"quieter"  percepts;  (6)  Correlative  meanings  of  delusional  concepts  be¬ 
came  more  pleasant  with  time;  (7)  The  long  duration  of  certain  social 
and  combat  stresses  in  Vietnam  gave  a  different  stress  response  pattern 
than  that  usually  found  in  normal  work  and  life;  (8)  In  medical  care 
and  education  Thai  and  American  professionals  developed  a  usefuliv  dif¬ 
ferent  relationship  than  either  developed  with  their  own  peers. 

32.  The  Mental  Health  Facility's  Morale  (Walter  Reed,  1.987)  The  convergence 
of  enthusiastic  talents  shows  similar  patterns  in  several  different  fau- 

i  lities. 

33.  Education  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Consultant  (Washington,  196-7) 
Practical  needs  for  certain  skills  in  several  different  societies  re¬ 
quired  polarized  type  of  education. 

34 .  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation  Practice  -  A  Manual  (Walter  Reed,  1967) 

Written  in  outline  form  like  a  regulation;  this  guide  shows  now  service 
was  usually  carried  out  in  practice,  but  not  in  openly  discussed  or 
written  rules. 

35.  Informal  Principles  Underlying  Management  of  Mental  Health  Problems  (hong 
Binh,  1967)  Similar  to  the  proceeding  paper  but  arranged  differently. 

36.  K1 i ne , ♦  Xn t ban  S .  (hotter  to)  hong  Binh,  1967.  Some  inside  observations 
on  t lie  structure  of  civilian  psychiatry  in  Vietnam  and  the  distorted 
perceptions  Americans  can  get  of  themselves  and  of  the  psychiatric  pro¬ 
blems  in  Vietnam. 

37.  The  Use  of  the  Local  Community's  Own  Energy  and  Intel  1 igenco  In  its  Mental 
Health  Programs  (Saigon,  1967)  The  most  effective  mental  health  centers 
seem  to  be  integrated  into  the  local  community  and  managed  by  community 
leaders.  It  is  largely  the  informal  support  systems  which  provide  the 
greatest  help  to  patients. 

38.  Taste,  A  Necessary  Ingredient  in  the  Genesis  of  Civilization?  (Saigon, 
1967)  The  core  cities  from  which  civilization  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  developed  in  places  where  the  techniques  of  irriga¬ 
tion  were  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  concentration  of  population. 
But  in  one  center,  the  Yellow  Plain  of  China,  irrigation  was  not  required 
for  food  itself  but  only  for  wet  rice.  Could  the  taste  for  this  sort 

of  rice  have  driven  n  population  toward  civilization? 

39.  The  Social  Nervous  System  (hong  Binh,  1968)  The  "electric  circuit  style 
of  thinking"  has  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  neurologist's  imagination  and 
now  it  is  reasonable  to  conceive  of  the  central  nervous  system  as  in 
large  part  a  system  of  shifting  and  shunting  humors  which  extends  by 
both  physical  and  chemical  means  outside  the  boundaries  of  any  individual 
body  and  knits  together  a  social  network. 

40.  Man-team-environment  Systems  in  Vietnam  (Long  Binh,  1968)  The  unfeas- 
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ability  of  considering  a  person  or  a  military  unit  as  an  interchangeable 
part  in  c he  Vietnam  theater  of  operations.  More  useful  operational  and 
training  concepts  are  presented. 

'41.  The  Nomad  and  the  Cultivator  (lav  Ninh,  1965)  This  is  a  notation  or. 

"The  Frontier  in  History"  by  Owen  Lattimore.  Some  of  the  world's  innov¬ 
ations  arise  at  the  dialectical  interface  of  the  important  frontiers  of 
the  world  such  as  tliat  between  China  and  Central  Asia.  Lattinore  points 
out  the  normal  succession  of  economy  types  on  the  Mongolian  frontier. 

42.  The  Megahospital  During  the  TET  Offensive  (Long  Binh,  1968)  How  the 
U.S.  Armed  Services  utilized  every  hospital  bed  in  Vietndin  and  every 
surgical  team  as  if  they  were  all  elements  of  a  single  giant  hospital  at 
the  service  of  each  individual  patient. 

43.  The  Coming  Unitary  Life  (Pleiku,  1968)  A  presentation  of  the  ways  in  . 
which  many  persons  of  Western  society  have  expanded  into  the  "unitary" 
person  which  L.  L.  Whyte  described  ir»  The  Next  Development  in  Man.  This 
contrasts  with  the  dualistic  thinking  and  dualistic  personality  structures 
which  have  characterized  Europe  for  centuries.  Sequential  necessities 
for  therapy. 

44.  A  Group  l'svche  Model  (Long  Bihn,  1968)  We  have  traditionally  practiced 
psychiatry  as  if  we  believed  that  desires,  moods  and  creative  thinking 
had  its  origin  in  the  individual  mind  which  is  surrounded  by  the  skin  of 
a  unique  person.  Yet,  languages  grow  and  change  seemingly  quite  aside 
from  the  desires  of  any  individual.  Similarly  corporate  decisions  are 
made  which  no  one  individual  really  wanted.  Plans  are  made  and  styles 
are  changed  and  no  one  can  discover  what  individuals  brought  about  these 
changes.  An  invention  or  a  concept  whose  time  has  come  will  be  authored 
simultaneously  by  several  persons  working  in  isolation  from  each  other. 

It  is  uncomfortable  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  hurled  through  space  by 
cosmic  forces  or  that  the  evolution  of  ovy*  species  has  proceeded  by  a 
lot  of  chance  competitions  and  symbioses  or  that  we  do  .-ot  as  a  nation 
control  our  own  history  or  that  most  of  our  thinking  processes  proceed 
outside  of  our  awareness.  Until  we  accept  one  of  these  egotoxic  prin¬ 
ciples  however,  we  are  blocked  frqm  making  any  giant  step  in  that  part¬ 
icular  field.  Until  a  body,  of  psychiatrists  (or  perhaps  some  completely 
unrelated  profession)  develops  its  own  group  skill  in  practicing  as  if 
individual  thoughts  and  actions  were  a  part  of  a  group  process,  we  can 
only  continue  to  polish  up  the  small  compassionately  beautiful  successes 
we  have  had  in  traditional  psychiatry. 

45.  The  Changing  Field  of  Army  Psychiatry  (Denver,  1968)  This  address  to 
social  workers  reveals  twelve  years  of  ‘progress  in  military  mental  health 
practices.  The  progress  in  in-patient  practice  includes  (1)  the  use  of 
the  entire  ward  milieu  as  a  therapeutic  tool,  (2)  the  recognition  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  patients  as  inevitable  therapeutic  influences  upon  each  other, 

(3)  the  development  of  a  much  more  normal  duty-like  atmosphere  on  in-, 
patient  services  even  while  employing  behavior  modification  techniques, 

(4)  the  psychiatric  nurse  as  a  promoter  of  decentralized  "family"  skills 
in  maintaining  mental  health,  (5)  the  decentralization  and  computeriz¬ 
ation  of  records  ar?  therapeutic  methods.  Twelve  years  previously  the 
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focus  of  psychiatry  was  upon  individual  pathologies  treated  within  a 
great  in-patient  service.  Now  the  focus  is  upon  Liu:  mental  health  assets 
of  usefully  functioning  groups  and  how  these  groups  can  hcLlcr  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  individual  members.  The  professional  focus  is  not  upon  the 
great  hospital  in  a  centralized  position  but  upon  the  informed  consult¬ 
ing  team  decentralized  into  normal  duty  areas.  These  consultation  teams 
determine  who  shall  be  treated  in  hospitals,  clinics  or  within  their  own 
duty  units.  When  mental  health  staffs  and  corrections  staffs  realized 
that  they  were  both  dealing  with  human  suffering  and  human  deviance, 
their  cooperation  closed  four  of  the  five  army  prisons  and  decreased  by 
more  than. 50%  the  persons  incarcerated  locally.  The  work  of  consult¬ 
ation  teams  in  Vietnam  has  cut  the  psychiatric  casualty  rate  in  this  war 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  war  in  this  century.  Side-hy-side,  with 
Vietnamese  psychiatrists,  Americans  are  learning  how  a  whole  society 
maintains  a  very  low  rate  of  psychiatric  casualties  even  though  at  the 
same  time  it  has  a  "state  hospital"  system  more  antiquated  than  our  own. 

46.  Vietnam  as  a  Surgical  Center  (Long  Birth,  1968)  American  military  surgeon 
in  Vietnam  are  getting  extensive  experience  with  problems  almost  never 
seen  in  the  United  States.*  Vietnam  employs  a  new  hierarchy  of  medical 
communication  and  transportation.  It  faces  simultaneous  surgery  of  mul¬ 
tiple  body  systems,  wounding  from  extremely  high  vilocity  missies,  sudden 
dumping  of  mass  casualties  on  surgical  teams.  The  interlocking  system 

of  consultation  and  collaboration  is  such  that  Vietnam  Is  sending  to  the 
United  States  the  world's  best-trained  trauma  surgeons. 

47.  Marathton  Group  Techniques  and  Theories  (San  Antonio,  1969)  This  is  an 
extensive  elaboration  of  the  marathon  group  principles  which  were  partly 
brought  out  in  A  Marathon  Group  (Oakton,  1967).  The  Illustrated  paper 
contains  numerous  practical  hints  and  suggestions  as  well  as  elucidation 
of  the  underlining  marathon  group  theory. 

48.  How  the  Community  Consultant  Deals  with  the  Structure  of  His  Social 
Systems  (Denver,  1969)  All  symptoms  can  be  treated  as  communications 
from  one  system  to  another.  This  paper  attempts  to  define  clearly  the 

‘client  systems  involved  and  the  types  of  intervention  which  may  he  ef- 
•  fective. 

49.  The  Increasing  Psychiatric  Caseload  vs  Decreasing  Staff  (SCO,  1969) 
Military  psychiatry  is  working  more  effectively  with  fewer  staff  by:  (1) 
better  collaboration  with  other  professions  and  technologies;  (2)  Manage¬ 
ment  of  problems  by  consultation;  (3)  engaging  family  members,  neighbors 
and  other  patients  in  the  treatment  process;  (4)  the  conceptualizing  of 
the  problems  as  systems  problems  and  the  developing  of  increased  respons¬ 
ibility  within  the  natural  living  systems. 

50.  Army  Mental  Health  Activities  in  Vietnam  (Co-author  Edward  N.  Colbach, 
Washington,  1970)  A  history  of  psychiatry  in  the  Vietnam  combat  zone 
from  1965  to  1970. 

51.  The  Military  and  the  Civilian  Psychiatrist — U.S.  and  Swiss  (Zurich,  1964) 
Comparison  of  the  preparedness  of  Swiss  psychiatrists,  all  of  whom  arc 

in  the  military,  and  U.S.  psychiatrists. 
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Psyc.hjatry  .in  Cqsbftt ' Zones  (Washington  1970}  History  shows  that  training  alone 
is  not' enough.  A  prestigious  model  Ii‘  necessary.’ 


Ch iiracter  ist  tcs  of  Preventive  Psychiatry  Facilities  (Washington,  1971)  The 
fs'Jwl  oi  intervention  which  seeks  to  remove  pathologies  within  individuals  is 
compared  with  the  model  which  deals  with  epidemiology,  with  roles  and  styles 
of  behavior  within  systems  of  living  and  production.  There  are  some  indications 
as  to  which  model  is  mere  effective  in  preventive  psychiatry. 


Occupational  Therapy  and  tiie  Non-human  Wmld  (with  Barbara  Bolinger,  OTR) 
(Decatur,  1971)  Three  aspects  of  a  patient's  life  and  problems  are  dealt 
with  typically  by  three  medical  prof  ess  i  oust- -transact  ions  vwich  people:  physi¬ 
cians;  personal  bodily  life:  nurses;  the  nun-human  world:  occupational 
therapists.  These  three  aspects  of  life  are  developed  in  the  growing  child, 
the  healing  adult,  in  group  life  and  industrial  life.  Management  and  labor 
unions,  hospitals  and  families,  neighborhoods  ar.d  churches  may  all  collaborate 
to  develop  these  three  worlds  for  individuals  and  groups. 

Drug  Abuse:  A  General ‘Oriental  inn  (Washington,  1971)  Some  fundamental  de¬ 
finitions,  drug  effects  and  patterns  of  drug  usage.  Different  communities 
benefit  optimally  by  different  patterns  of  management  of  their  drug  abuse.  A 
dozen  different  pattern  examples  arc  presented. 

Wavs  of  Thinking. .About  Your  Work  With  Drug  Abuse  Problems  (Columbia,  Md. ,  197 
An  illustrated  paper  presenting  hints  and  admonitions  concerning  involvement 
with  the  "drug  culture".  % 

Notes  on  Death  of  the  family  (Columbia,*. Mil. ,  1971)  Death  of  the  Family  was 
written  by  David  Cooper,  a  disciple  of  R.  U.  Laing  This  paper  unwinds  some  of 
the  book's  ideas  and  then  spins  off  further  notions  and  practices  useful  in 
this  changing  institution — The  Family. 

Malian,  Mackinder  f  __M«c Arthur ,  Mol.uhnn:  Secrets  Behind  Modern  Wars  (Washington, 
1971)  llow  each  of  the  wars  of  the  twentieth  century  have  been  conducted  in 
accord  with  currently  unspoken  principles  which  were  seemingly  outside  the 
awareness  of  notional  leaders  at  the  time.  The  growing  schizm  between  the 
human  ami  tin*  median ical  aspect s  of  war.  The  shift  in  Importance  between  the 
military  services  ami  arms.  How  we  always  prepared  to  fight  the  previous  war. 

Post  Industrial  Consciousness  -  This  is  notes  and  spin-offs  from  the  Greening 
of  America,  by  Charles  Koich.  A  somewhat  optimistic  view  of  the  development 
of  the  young,  new  society  in  USA. 

Neighborhood  Cultures  to  be  Considered  in  PI  .inning  Social  Services  (Wash ingt  on , 
1971)  The  cultures  of  country  folk,  the  culture  of  city  people  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  professionals  each  have  vastly  different  needs  i«.  their  services. 

Most  individuals  however  ore  composed  of  all  three  types  of  culture  in  different 
degrees.  ~ 


*>  (>0.2.  Problems  Among  Neighborhood  Cultures — An  Hxamplc  (Washington,  1971)  This 
paper  shows  t lie  vicissitudes  of  very  energetic  and  socially  useful  black 

group  which  affectively  controlled  drug  abuse. 
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Tin1  Marathon  (iroup  Movement;  A  Critique  ((Jeeat  Km  11k,  Virginia,  l‘>71.)  Ills 
tory  of  how  certain  uffoetlve  nmi  useful  methods  of  group  treatment  hod  to 
die,  at  leant  tomporar i 1 y . 

The  Use  of  Existential  donee ptftj (!rm  1  T’.'.VJtfU’X. Jl'lfl  Tra  in  ing  ( Fa  l f  f a x  , 
j.971)  How  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  existence  (or  of  great  change)  prevent  .  •» 
effective*  therapy  ami  how  It  even  prevents*  Lite  training  and  development  of 
more  effective  therapists.  Ilow  to  ui  I  Uxe  the  helping  rather  than  the  hind¬ 
ering  aspects  of  existential  thought. 


A  ban gunge  hear nlng  Group  (Frankfurt,  l *.>63;  Chicago,  1972)  This  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experience  of  five  Americans  during  about  a  year  when  they  learn¬ 
ed  the  German  language  by’ means;  of  the  techniques  of  group  counseling.  They 
followed  the  principles  laved  down  by  Father  Charles  Curran  but  modified 
these  principles  somewhat  to  fit  choir  own  situation  and  they  drew  conclmi  ions; 
not  elsewhere  written.  They  learned  the  language  directly  from  objects  in 
front  of  them, act  ivlt  ter.  such  as  meals,  games,  and  trips  and  from  behaviors 
of  othcri:  within  t group  rather  from  any  English  words.  Some  of  the  as¬ 
sumptions  l hoy  were  forced  to  make  about  language  learning  were  quite  radical 
and  probably  wru  ant  previously  in  the  literature.  This  paper  was  originally 
written  in  1 v 7 J  but  was  consulted  upon  bv  Father  Curran  in  1972  when  the  author 
participated  in  the  highly  developed  language  learning  groups  at  hoyola 
University. 


Ad  v  f 1 1 '1  . J v ’i '/ ii. ' ! 1  i'  'JU1. .Couns^'JLJ j\j;_ /’j‘o‘111  (Ch  icago ,  1.9  72)  Th  i  s 

is  a  sequel  to  the  paper  on  the  language  learning  group.  It  shows  how  In 
one  hour  a  student  may  gain  five  or  six  times  ns  much  information  .and  skill 
ns  lie  would  gain  J11  an  hour  of  ordinary  classroom  recitation.  Properly, 
therefore,  more  academic,  credit  should  be  given.  in  both  of  these  language 
papers,  the  Inevitable  psychoanalytic  t ransl e.rence  effects  are  considered. 


Let's  Tell  the  Vet  What  Uappended  To  Him  (Dallas,  1972)  The  majority  of  the 
population,  that  did  not  go  over  seas  to  war  In  Vietnam,  employ  several 
energie  methoda  to  insure  that  any  opinions  or  techniques  the  soldiers  have 
developed  which  are  different  from  those  of  the  stay-at-home  population  will 
be  completely  erased.  There  is  strong  expectation  that  a  good  percentage  of 
the  returning  soldiers  must  break  down  psychologically  because  of  this 
"immoral"  war.  Since  very  few  broke  down  In  combat  Itself  society  provides 
expectat ion-pressure  for  them  to  break  down  after  their  return  in  order  to 
save  the  society's  pro- formed  opinion  of  Itself  and  of  southeast  Asia.  Be¬ 
cause  of  such  cncial  neeJ*,,  new  disease  may  come  into  oxi stance— such  as 
Neurocirculotory  Asthenia,  if  only  the  soldiers  would  behave  in  n  more 
guilty  fnsbion  they  could  relieve  a  lot  of  the.  anxiety  of  the  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation.  An  extcntJon  ul  this  thesis  In  that  since  more  than  one  percent  of 
the  US  population  had  gone  to  Vietnam,  the  rest  of  the  population  stood  In 
danger  of  being  converted  in  tlivlr  attitude!*  and  more.s  with  regard  to  the 
family  of  nations  in  which  it  lived.  Those  millions  of  soldiers  were  even 
more  dangerous  to  the  culture  of  Vietnam  itsel f— especially  north  Vlotnam-- 
for  the  soldiers  were  rapidly  allowing  south  Vietnam  to  establish  n  mixed  . 
culture  of  east  and  went  which  war.  resistant  to  common  I  urn.  Thus  both  U,'5  nod 
Communist  hoc  let  lea  would  do  anything  to  get  the  American  soldiers  out  of 
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Vietnam  and  especially  to  make  then; 
however,  did  not  arise  in  Vietnam. 
1950 's  and  it  spread  from  t  hoi  e  to 
to  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  hard  d 


look  corrupt.  The  drug  abuse  peoblem, 
Its  main  origin  was  New  York  city  in  the 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  thence, 
rtigs  die  not  become  a  problem  in  Vietnam 


until  after  19(;9. 


•  66.  Uses  and  Meaning  of  Personal  Individuality  (Chicago,  1972)  This  essay  goes 
back  to  the  phi losophica!  bases  of  the  notion  of  separate  and  unique  individ¬ 
uality  for  different  persons.  There  has  indeed  been  very  real  doubt  among 
good  thinkers  that  the  individual  as  we  popularly  conceive  it  does  not  exist. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  therapeutic  enterprises  are  unsuccessful -if  we  are 
treating  something  that  does  not  really  exist  in  the  way*"  that  we  -conceive  it. 
Possibly,  it  will  be  more  effective  to  treat  the  social  origins  of  "individua 
ity" — as  will  be  brought  out  in  later  papers. 


67.  Neighborhood  Network  Intervention  (Bethesda ,  1972)  Following  the  general 
principles  of  Dr.  Ross  Speck,  this  paper  gives  a  case  illustration  of  how  a 
neighborhood  may  convene  around  a  problem  which  exists  within  an  individual 
or  between  and  some  of  his  friends  or  relatives.  This  is  an  extremely  power¬ 
ful  and  practical  form  of  intervention.  There  is,  however,  almost  no  way 
adequately  to  fund  this  sort  of  therapy.  Such  public  mental  health  services 
would  require  coordination  between  two  or  three  separate  sorts  of  agencies. 
For  instance,  an  in-patient  center  might  have  to  cooperate  extremely  closely 
with  an  out-patient  center.  The  result  would  be  that  both  centers  would  have 
to  revolutionize  a  part  of  their  own  methods  of  working.  A  social  worker 
and  a  psychiatrist  from  an  out-patient  tenter  could  help  a  neighborhood  con¬ 
vene  around  a  problem,  but  the  scapegoated  indicated  patient  might  be  in  a 
hospital.  The  hospital  workers  would" *?ant  to  have  alot  to  say  about  the 
patient  as  an  individual  and  might  find  it  hard  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
neighborhood  netvork. 


68.  Historical  Individuality  Tvms  and  Their  Relation  to  Family  Network  Psycho¬ 
therapy  (Chicago,  1972)  This  paper  attempts  to  free  the  therapist's  mind 
from  the  narrowest  stereotype  of  "unique  individuality"  by  illustrating  dif¬ 
ferences  in  individualism  manifested  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Victori 
times,  etc.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  type  of  individual  found  in 
corporate  and  entrepreneurial  life  as  well  as  between  various  kinds  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods  such  as  rural,  ghetto,  suburban,  nomadic,  etc.  Family  network 
therapy  allows  for  practical  intervention  with  these  various  types  of  "in¬ 
dividuality". 


*  69-  Isomorphies: _ Physics  and  Social  Psychology  (Chicago,  1972)  This  paper 

itemizes  some  analogies  of  recreational  value  which  exists  between  the  laws 
of  physics  and  of  group  psychology,  political  structures,  actions,  etc.  Thus 
the  temperature  in  a  room  and  the  pressure  against  the  walls  varies  in  accord 
with  the  number  of  people  who  may  be  crowded  into  that  room.  In  addition, 
the  laws  of  thermodynamics  can  apply  as  well  as  the  laws  of  mass  action, 
ionization,  gravity  and  the  laws  of  nuclear  physics.  6  *4  *  Q  lo  rx 


70.  Organizat ional  Consolation  Notes  (Leicester,  1964;  Chicago,  1972)  Follow¬ 
ing  principles  largely  elucidated  by  Cyril  Sofer  at  the  Tavistock  Institute, 
•this  paper  outlines  a  method  of  consultation  to  industry  and  other  organizat 
in  order  to  effect  useful  changes.  This  is  mostly  a  basic  traditional  and 
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conservative  model  al  t  hough  it  is  not  veil  understood  by  a  groat  m.mv 
sul Cants" . 


''eon- 


71.  Types  of  Oronp  Therapy  (Decatur,  1  9 7 2 )  This  is  a  short  paper  on  group 

t herapy  as  opposed  to  indj: '•!* 1  Li! i1 1  J !  • !  j  '■ v in  a  group.  All  psychotherapy  is 

assumed  to  hi-  a  group  therapy  of  some  sort.  Some  therapy  just  happens  to 
concern  itself  with  very  small  groups  such  ns  therapist-pal i on t . 


A  Veteran  of  Three  Wars  l.ooks__at_  Psychiatry _ in  Lite  Military  (Chicago) 

December,  1972.  Certain  social  forces  cause  us  Lo  develop  theories  and  to 
forget  our  experiences  that  seems  contrary  to  those  popular  theories.  The 
"military  psychiatrist"  is  then  compared  with  the  "civilian  psvrii iatr ist" 
and  a  series  of  stereotypes  lor  the  military  psychiatr ist  is  discussed  and 
evaluated . 


73.  A  Psychiatric  View  of  economics  (Chicago,  1972)  Activities  and  goods  which 
effect  mood  changes  are  seen  as  the  basis  of  most  modern  economics;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  drugs,  food,  sex,  violence,  entertainment,  work,  religion,  new  inform¬ 
ation,  etc.  The  production  and  management  of  every  one  of  those  mood  clianp.es 
can  border  upon  mental  illness.  Many  of  the  mood  changes  are  interchangeable 
with  each  other,  hut  certain  mood  changes  have  vastly  different  effects  with¬ 
in  a  society  than  others  have. 

74.  Modern  Changes  in  Concepts  of  Both  Teaching  and  Counseling  (Chicago,  1972) 
Both  the  teacher  and  the  therapist  or  counselor  have  tended  to  become  "in¬ 
carnate".  The  worth  of  the  student,  the  patient,  or  the  common  man  has  be¬ 
come  more  realistically  level  with  that  of  the  teacher  and  therapist.  There 
is  a  new  understanding  of  group  dynamics.  Therapy  and  education  are  seen  as 
virtually  equivalent.  Certain  informal  methods  iiu  hiding  student-to-student 
methods  have  greatly  accelerated  the  pace  of  learning.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
above  developments  have  changed — and  in  general,  have  made  possible  the  ac¬ 
celeration  of  learning. 

75.  The  Place  of  Family  Therapy  in  Gene ra  1  1‘syeh i at ry  (Chicago,  1972)  In  tiie 
past  100  years,  mental  health  interventions  have  concerned  themselves  first 

•with  thd  difficult  ics  of  unattached  individuals.  Then  it  has  considered  the 
problems  of  individuals  as  members  of  a  family.  Then  it  has  considered  the 
family  itself  as  the  organism  with  the  need  for  therapeutic  intervention. 

Then  it  has  considered  the  community  as  that  organism  needing  intervention 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  organism  which  can  best  provide  therapeutic  inter¬ 
vention.  All  of  these  assumptions  and  modes  of  intervention  have  remained 
viable  till  today.  The  effectiveness  of  the  later  methods  is  much  greater 
today  than  at  any  other  time,  but  the  older  methods  remain  more  "popular". 

76.  Management  and  Monotheism  (Kokomo,  1973)  Our  tradition  of  pinning  the 
highest  respect,  the  highest  power,  and  the  highest  accountability  onto  one 
person  such  as  the  father,  the  boss,  or  God  has  resulted  in  an  inability  to 
manage  collaborative  responsibility.  It  has  also  made  it  very  difficult  for 
communities  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  mental  health  problems. 


77.  Existentialism  -  A  General  Psychiatric  View  (Chicago,  1.973)  Existentialism 

affords  a  powerful  defense  against  the  modern  tendency  to  see  the  imlivldu.il 
as  always  having  been  less  autonomous  Lliau  he  thought  he  was — especially  in 
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t lie  Western  world.  The  development  of  existentialist  thought  is  traced  through 
t lie  past  century  or  two  during  which  time  it  has  altered  itself  ir.  accord  with 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  tines.  It  is  now  quite  influential  in  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  interventions. 

7 ;; .  Cl  iei.is  and  Cabbages  (Chicago,  1573)  Management  sometimes  deals  with  the 
flow  of  work  and  the  allocation  of  resources  as  if  it  were  dealing  with  cab¬ 
bages  rather  than  persons.  It  is  not  hard  to  develop  attitudes  which  will 
preclude  this.  A  stylish  misinterpretation  of  "management  by  objective"  and 
a  fear  of  loss  of  control  bv  decentralization  has  led  management  in  many  cases 
to  get  into  the  cabbage  business. 

79.  Resume  of  General  Systems  (Rockford,  1973)  General  systems  theory  is  a  sort 
of  algebra  which  simplifies  the  planning  of  therapy,  games,  politics,  product¬ 
ion,  marketing,  etc.  Using  a  basically  biological  point  of  view  the  theory 
considers  all  systems  as  part  of  some  larger  system.  Within  and  among  systems 
there  are  many  common  patterns  and  mechanisms  such  as  input,  output,  feedback, 
servos,  genetip  codes,  clockwork,  matrices.  Some  social  systems  eventually 
become  so  stabilized  that  they  act  as  if  they  believed  they  would  remain  the 
same  for  ever.  Olliers  seem  to  see  themselves  as  in  constant  flux.  The  plan¬ 
ner  with  his  algebra  steps  outside  of  all  these  notions  and  deals  with  them  as 
he  would  with  mathematical  or  biological  structures. 

80.  The  Case  of  the  Rockford  Consultants  (Decatur,  1973)  Frontline  workers  who 
helped  to  develop  a  "lodge"  for  rehabilitating  mental  health  clients  were 
brought  as  consultants  to  workers  in  anothef  region  of  Illinois  who  had  similar 
responsibility.  Symbiosis  among  peers  within  a  region  develops  and  alters  the 
kind  of  consultation  which  can  occur  from,  outside.  There  is  an  interplay  here 
between  objective  and  subjective  attitudes  toward  the  lodges  and  their  missions. 

81.  Seminar: _ Social  and  Prevent ive  Psychiatry  (Chicago,  1973)  This  is  an  out¬ 

line  with  special  annotations  of  a  course  conducted  with  second  year  psychiatric 
residents  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Medical  Center,  Chicago.  Certain 
major  responses  of  the  residents  are  presented, 

S2.  The  boundaries  and  Pivots  of  Individuality  (Chicago,  1973)  The  sense  of 

personal  individuality  is  a  balance  between  (a)  self  contained  within  a  bound¬ 
ary  which  separates  it  from  other  selves  and  (b)  self  separated  ultimately 
from  no  one,  but  pivotally  centralized  as  a  core  of  personal  meaning  more 
closely  identified  with  some  solves  than  with  others.  The  first  type  of  in¬ 
dividuality  predominates  in  Western  F.uropc;  the  second  type  in  East  Asia. 

These  types  of  thinking  have  a  profound  influence  upon  European  as  againsr 
Asian  attitudes  toward  mathematics,  art,  science,  politics,  language  and 
therapy.  Therapists  cannot  clearly  understand  one  point  of  view  about  in¬ 
dividuality  and  self  without  understanding  another. 

83.  Harvard  Consultation  Notes  (Cambridge,  1973)  These  are  notes  taken  in  a 

course  on  psychiatric  consultation  taught  by  Gerald  Caplan  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  development  of  support  systems  is  discussed  with  many "case  examples 
of  consultation  with  both  individuals  and  organization.  Some  of  the  consult¬ 
ations  are  international;  they  use  principles  or  management,  education,  general 
systems,  theory,  and  social  psychology. 
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Modern  Education;  h A ; .-i snl_  Kf fuel s  (Chicago,  1973)  The  actual  goal s 
of  education,  a*,  ,h  r  i  veahi  c  f  rom  Lise  behavior  of  education  systems,  are  quite 
different  f run  the  expressed  go.i  1  s  and  probable  come  into  being  outside,  the 
awareness  of  most  educationists.  i:u  risks  involved  in  modern  education  are 
so  great  that  of  us  shit  nut  •  •vs  in  where  it  is  leading  us.  l'he  result:, 

are  probably  not  bad  nor  good.  fin-v  ate  frightfully  different  from  what  wo 
ex  sec.  t . 


A Ji0Xrj-'  About,  MarshaJ ]  M.-i.uhan  (Chicago,  1973)  The  view  points  of  Mclaihnn 
concerning  media  of  c<<i;;nu;n i.-ai  ion  ait«l  their  effect  upon  society  and  indivic 
thinking  .are  sutsmar  ir.od .  :  si  r.moiat  tuns  arc  nade  d» scribing  the  different 
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I'jli/di*.. iiii .•})’_  v!  i.! 9  * nJt  (Chiraen,  1973)  Tuts;  is  a  discussion  of  the  ideas  in 
certain  books  which  Seen  nirri :il!v  ;t levant  to  ir.ee.trl  health  work  in  Chicago. 
The  authots  discussed  arc  Hci.uhn,  K.  U.  Coi ;  ingwood,  Hannah  Tillich, 

Michel  Foucault,  .1.  K,  Cal’nrailh,  Ruth  Caplan,  K.  A.  I.i eburmau ,  et  al.. 


even*.;' — inn  mi-ictv  iiie  I’vuiiL  iLset.i  tuiv.  t-iie  sue  iiuiiuuo  Ln.ti  gave 
meaning  to  the  event  and  which  indeed  helped  to  produce  the  event-  Stauislav.sk- 
trained  his  actors  to  review  in  Lheir  hearts  the  entire  life  of  the  character 
they  portrayed.  Keen  though  the  past  life  was  not  entirely  manifest  on  the 
stage,  it  influenced  what  occurred  on  the  stage.  The  actor  was  trained  also 
to  fit  his  own  pecularities  of  character  into  the  role.  Moreno’s  staging 
unfolded  tin:  inside  feeling  and  social  forces  which  gave  cleaning  to  tin-  pain.: 
and  conflicts  within  a  family  ur  individual.  By  staging  the  "inside"  in 
psychodrana,  in  history  and  in  life,  ve  change  it  and  change  therefore,  our 
own  behavior  and  feelings. 

The.  Work  of  a  Systems  intervention  To. mi  (Champaign,  1974}  Case  examples 
shew  how  a  symbioi i rally  collaborative  team  intervenes  in  coherent,  but  path¬ 
ological,  social  systems  to  effect  permanent  changes. 

APA  Convention  Notes:  ii::?.e1  on ,  Toffler,  Uucky  Fuller  (Detroit,  197's)  Judge 
Bazelon  showed  the  advantages  of  the  adversary  system  and  how  some  court  de¬ 
cisions  had  been  misinterpreted  and  misapplied  so  that  their  effect  was 
negated.  (o.p.  Durham).  Fuller  and  Toffler  present  somewhat  disconnected 
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but  useful  insights  about  the  future  we  are  heading  for. 

92.  Kxistential  Therapy;  Notes  (Chicago,  1974)  This  is  a  short  summary  of  the 
use  of  existential  concepts  in  therapy  which  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
corporate  and  bureaucratic  life  of  today. 

93.  Social  Regression  in  the  Service  of  Therapy  (Rockford.  1974)  In  medical 
and  surgical  problems  we  often  cause  the  patient  to  "regress"  into  bed  rest 
or  hospital  life  in  order  to  help  the  medical  problem.  It  has  been  very  bard 
for  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  for  psychiatric  problems  such  regression  has 
been  largely  harmful.  Grants-in-aid  have  some  regressive  effects  upon  com¬ 
munities  but  when  handled  correctly  they  have  the  opposite  affect  and  led 

the  community  to  take  effective  responsibility  for  its  own  rates  of  delinquency 
mental  retardation,  accidents,  etc. 

94. -  Modern  University  Problems  (Urbana,  1974)  The  modem  university  is  forced 

at  once  to  be  elitist  and  egalitarian.  It  is  forced  to  respect  the  student's 
subculture  and  to  promote  Its  development.  At  the  same  time  it  reacculturates 
the  individual,  it  may  destroy  the  person  he  once  was.  It  gives  people  the 
power  to  earn  money  for  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  the  traditional  ways 
of  business  and  society.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  them  ai\  academic  and 
persuasive  skill  which  is  worth  very  little  money  but  has  power  to  alter 
traditional  ways  and  even  bring  about  whole  revolutions.  The  images  develop¬ 
ed  by  universities  alter  the  mental  health  status  of  the  society.  Yet,  the 
university  itself  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

* 

95.  Improving  Personal  Health  bv  Looking  Beyond  the  Individual  (Chicago,  1974) 

Most  of  the  illness  we  do  not  have  to  suffer  today  is  absent  because  of 
changes  in  social  rituals,  attitudes  and  physical  surroundings,  not  because 
of  techniques  for  treating  individuals  after  they  get  sick. 

96.  The  Politics  of  Mental  Health  (Rockford,  1975)  The  populace  aften  uses 
political  machinations  to  provide  rhetoric,  architecture  and  role-assignments 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  itself  that  it  can  eliminate  its  own  responsiblity 
for  its  own  mental  health  problems. 

97.  Milieu  and  Therapeutic  Community:  A  Message  to  the  Nurses  (Rockford,  1975) 

This  is  a  short  review  of  the  history  of  milieu  therapy  as  it  developed  at 
Walter  Reed,  Fort  Logan  and  other  places.  It  amounts  to  an  adjustment  of 
the  climate  in  which  the  patients  live  together.  A  proper  climate  with 
proper  techniques  employed  will  provide  optimal  opportunities  for  each  patient 
to  improve  according  to  his  own  needs.  The  therapeutic  community,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  social  structure  in  process  of  constant  redefinition  and 
constant  managerial  pressure  from  the  total  group  of  patients  and  staff. 
Treatment  is  not  really  provided  nor  delivered,  it  is  lived  through.  The 
history  of  this  type  of  treatment  is  traced  from  Northfield,  Henderson  and 
Dinglcton  in  Great  Britain  to  Oak  Knoll,  Fort  Logan  and  others  in  the  U.S. 

98.  Concepts  of  Nursing  (Rockford,  1976)  Nursing  is  developing  into  a  sore  self 
sufficient  profession  on  its  own  which  tries  especially  to  develop  self  care 
in  patients,  families  and  small  communities.  Nurses  are  becoming  astute 
orchestrators  of  the  milieu  and  facilitators  of  inter-patient  communication 
and  role  exchange.  Diet  and  medication  for  instance  are  considered  only  two 
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99.  Sell  i  xophrenia  (Km  kfor  j,  19?'.)  T;-i-:  ;;  m  outline  history  of  tin-  develop- 

r.t‘nt  of  the  definition  -eh  :  .*.e:di; --;i  ia  and  :  iso  .it  l  i  lu-ies  towir.i  -..hi  rviphree  t  .g 
which  lead  to  t  he  current  !e.  ot  1 1  <  at  su-nt . 

300.  The-  Anxict v  Steles  _Wh ten  yJo : .! * •  Kcenom I !. i f  e  (Rockford,  1 0  7  n  >  When  we  are 

anxious  about  heaven  and  hell  v. ■.  spend  oar  rannev  ami  ear  energy  on  churches, 
crusades,  etc.  When  we  are  anxious  about  our  identity  as  individuals  ve 
spend  our  resources  on  a  «iifferenl  array  of  "solutions”.  in  either  ease, 
we  are  likely  to  bankrupt  ourselves. 

1  101.  Tin-  Changing  Concept*:  of  Self  (Kockford,  1 9  7  6 )  Wb.et  tier  a  person  h.s.-.  an  in¬ 

dividuality  distinct  fro;-  all  oih.-rs,  whether  in.*  has  a  constant  core  .•:* 
character  throughout  hi-:  lite,  whet  lie  r  It's  d  is:  t  ivene.ss  is  del  r  trained 

I'llicr:;  or  is  inhorn,  wh.  titer  there  is  even  such  a  thine,  as  the  self  at  all, 
is  a  matter  for  current  world  lashioj;  to  decide.  A  Italf  dozen  type-,  of  self 
are  described — each  of  whiih  belong  lo  different  periods  of  history.  il¬ 
lustration.,  arc  given  iron  n  dozen  kev  critical  writings.  A  therapist  or  a 
manage r  who  can  free  hitaselt  from  tit.-  traditiosj.il  fixation  upon  a  cert  »ir.  con¬ 
temporary  type  of  self  ha:,  t  he  opportunity  to  develop  belter  education, 
therapy,  adsiinistr.it  ion  or  child  rearing. 

192.  h'o.sogetn  ‘‘ j  ; :  Dotson,.  Mici  Fsvches,  I’olities  (Rockford,  19?A)  People 

in  liie  twiddle  apes  though:  diseases  *erc  caused  b;  demons  which  were  super¬ 
natural  spirits,  latter,  ;  lie  demon  became  a  chest  iral  or  physical  inf  I  nonce, 
i'.y  j HQD  it  could  ov-i:  in’  the  lack  ol  shkc  inf iuenct.  sutejj  as  a  vitamin.  hater, 
microorganisms  were  jtr.pi  i cat ed.  Uy  1 90')  the  demons  could  he  simply  intra- 
psychic  conflicts.  Today  each  of  these  demons  remain  popular  in  various 
circumstances.  Pul  it  if  a  i  iorc.es,  however ,  have  in-come  especially  powerful 
causative  agents  today. 

303.  Anna  and  the  Ego  (kockford,  197ft)  A  review  of  Anna  Freud's  Ego  and  the 
Mechanisms  uf  Defense  with  many  illustrative  examples. 

304..  Ann- oral od  Bi bj i oc.rapiiy- -1's> choana lysis:  Epo  Psychology  (Rockford,  1976) 

Tliis  is  a  set  of  comment. tries  on  half  a  dozen  key  ego  psychologists  writing 
from  the  1 9  30s  to  the  1 ‘Kills  and  employing  a  psvcho.-malyt  ir  viewpoint.  (Written 
for  a  young  physician  named  Ann). 

«  305.  Ann-otatcd  Bibliography:  Community  Psychiatry  (Rockford,  !‘*77)  Twenty-five 

key  papers  from  the  1950's  to  the  1970s  are  hriefiv  evaluated.  Tiiov  include 
the  development  of  informal  support  svstems  and  neighborhood  therapy,  some 
included  evidences  back  up  communication  theory  and  certain  anthropological 
approaches  to  rite  problem  of  modern  psychiatry. 

106.  Alcohol:  The  Tribal  ;Ho of  Modern  Business  (Kockford,  1977)  In  spite  of 
our  condemnation  alcohol  has  1mm  or.e  almost  essential  to  the  conduct  of  modern 
business. 

f  107.  My  View  of  Community  Mental  i'ealth  (Rockford,  1 97n)  This  paper  reviews  the 
stages  and  the  development  of  mental  health  care  which  lend  ultimately  to  the 
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local  community's  ta.  ng  useful  responsibility  for  its  own  problems  of 
non-effectiveness.  Also  included  is  the  management  of  patient  problems 
within  the  local  community. 

108.  Support  Systems  in  Special  Education  (Minneapolis,  1^75).  The  aloof 
objective  professionalism  of  some  teachers  is  contrasted  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  warm  subjective  professionalism  required  in  special  education. 

Client  participation  in  administering  the  service  also  alters  the  type 

of  professionalism.  Special  education  has  certain  resources  which  enable 
a  local  school  to  keep  up  with  and  integrate  itself  with  the  advancing 
national  service. 

109.  The  Ultimate  Economic  Development:  . 

A.  The  Delusion  of  Economic  Growth 

Material  growth  at  6%  'over  a  period  of  centuries  is  impossible. 
Material  enterprises  grow  only  at  the  expense  of  others. 

B.  The  Real  New  Wealth 

National  wealth, once  defined  as  the  annual  production-consumption 
turnover, becomes  redefined  as  the  total  creative  communication 
within  a  consensus.  It  is  no  longer  wise  on  Spaceship  Earth  for 
one  group  to  exploit  another  by  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade". 

With  collaborative  innovation  mankind  has  often  escaped  the  squeeze 
of  entropy  but  necessarily  by  bringing  about  the  demise  of  some 
institutions  and  some  dear  beliefs.' 

110 .  The  Nature  of  the  New  Modern  Mind:  The  Extinction  of  Causation 
Since  the  18th  Century  the  more  vigorous  western  philosophers  have 
found  untenable  the  popular  notion  that  one  thing  causes  another  b*' 
direct  one-to-one  influence.  There  is  no  longer  any  absolute  trutu 
but  only  degrees  of  confidence.  Cause  and  effect  has  become  a  com¬ 
fortable  metaphor  like  "sunrise".  We  know  the  sun  doesn't  move  but  we 
don’t  care. 

111.  Expendo  Ergo  Sum  A  client  exists  clearly  within  a  therapeutic  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  extent  he  pays  in  one  way  or  another.  Therapeutic  skill  for 
families,  neighborhoods  or  small  communities  develops  erratically  be¬ 
cause  professionals  are  not  paid  in  the  name  of  such  groups.  Yet  this 
kind  of  therapeutic  skill  is  the  most  needed.  Since  most  professionals 
avoid  experiencing  chronic  psychiatric  hospitalization  or  even  the 
natural  ghetto  life,  they  make  little  progress  in  the  therapy  cf  the 
chronic  and  the  poor.  This  can  be  remedied. 

112.  Man  The  Eternal  Symbolizer:  Notes  stimulated  by  Suzanne  Langer's 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key. 

Personal  ruminations  about  the  nature  of  thought  and  belief  as  awakened 
by  a  great  philosopher. 

113.  The  Media  -  Their  Effect  on  War  and  the  Thought  Market;  Modern  reasoning 
and  the  develoDmen.t  of  ideas  is  accomplished  not  onlv  bv 
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communications  produces  depressions,  wars,  musical  compositions  or  re¬ 
ligious  revivals.  Today's  media  bring  such  results  faster  than  yes¬ 
terday's. 

114.  Ccmbat  Psychiatry  in  Varied  Settings 

The  soldier  with  normal  reaction  to  battle  stress  must  be  protected 
from  diagnosis  and  from  loss  of  his  military  unit.  The.  Zone  of  the 
Interior  stands  ready  to  cripple  him  with  a  stereotyping  diagnosis  and 
to  damage  his  personal  identity  by  giving  him  the  best  of  institutional 
care.  The  preventive  and  restorative  forces  of  combat  psychiatry  can 
be  applied  in  problems  with  disaster,  terrorism,  hostages  and  prisoners 
of  war. 
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DRUG  /DUSE  -  A  o.,:5i:FA.<_  OR]  I.N  TATIOU 
By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 
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August  1971 
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Self  administration  of  any  chei.iic.al  to  alter  (or  mint  a  In)  :>v,:»d 
or  behavior  when  the  chord  cal  is  not  medically  indicated.  Such 
abuse  may  lead  to  three  types  of  drug  dependency: 


2. 


psychological  Dependency  (habituation):  The  drug  is 
adequate  feeling  of  personal  well-being. 


necessary  to  maintain  an 


3.  Physical  Dependency  (formerly  called  addiction):  The  drug  is  necessary  to 

prevent  an  uncomfortable  stereotyped  syndrome  typical  for 
withdrawal  of  that  particular  drug. 

4,  Social  Dependency:  The  particular  ditig  usage  is  the  style  of  behavior  re¬ 

quired  to  maintain  status  or  to  relieve  the  social  pressure  on 
the  individual  within  a  particular  society.  The  social  component 
to  drug  dependency  is  the  most  compelling  upon  the  individual, 
and  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  The  individual  my  ex¬ 
perience  no  physical  discomforts  and  no  withdrawal  symptoms,  end, 
yet,  he  irny  feel  compelled  to  use  drugs  in  order  to  fit  the  style 
of  behavior  in  his  society.  Similarly,  according  to  his  particular 
society,  an  individual  may  feel  compelled  to  be  interested  in 
football  rather  than  soccer  or  in  boning  rather  than  bullfighting 
or  to  eat  potatoes  rather  than  cornbrcnd. 


Drug  Addiction  (not  much  used  because  its  moaning  is  too  uncertain):  Compulsive 
drug  abuse  because  of  social,  psychological,  or  physical,  de¬ 
pendency. 


Patterns  of  Drug  Abuse 


In  one  year  or  decade,  one  drug  or  one  means  of  administration  of  drugs 
may  be  popular  while  in  another  time  period  another  drug  is  popular.  Thus, 
marihuana  may  be  substituted  for  tobacco  by  some  social  classes;  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  may  be  substituted  for  alcohol.  At  certain  time  periods, 
drugs  may  be  rather  easily  controlled  and  case  few  social  problems.  At  other 
times  the  opposite  is  true.  Thus  any  attempt  to  control  drug  abuse  must  con¬ 
sider  the  management  and  influence  of  styles  of  behavior  rather  than  the  mere 
management  of  individual  drug  abusers  one  by  one. 

Drug  abuse  as  a  symptom  within  a  particular  society  is  also  a  communication 
from  one  part  of  society  to  another.^  It  may  be,  .among  other  things,  a  gesture 
of  protest  or  a  cry  for  help.  It  may  have  some  good  effects  as  well  as  bad. 

Drug  abuse,  for  instance,  has  in  seme  localities  brought  the  young  and  old 
'closer  together.  It  has  broadened  the  scope  of  school  activities.  It  has 
brought  more  public  attention  and  money  to  problems  of  education  and  perhaps 
has  subtracted  from  engineering,  defense,  and  space  explorations. 
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More  availability  of  a  drug  door,  not  necessarily  establish  it  as  a 
popularly  iim'J  G rug.  Gasoline  .Mid  glue  «.c.lvonts  von;  available  for  J-.ny  year- 
(before  they  bocai-.e  popular  to  "sniff".  Probably  the  most  widely  abused  G.-iig 
anion  p,  the  people  of  Vi  el  Mam  is  boLcl.  nut,  but  it  liar,  never  become  .stylish  for 
Amcri cans  to  tliew  betel  nut.  Style  i. more  babi.L  producing,  than  paarsneoi o,\/. 
Young  people  can  often  produce  t  heir  ova  drugs  (alcohol,  r.ar iliuana,  LSD) .  Ticy 
may  turn  to  substitute  dr ups  if  the  supply  of  one  is  cut  off. 


Patients  improve  in  the  contrived  environment  of  a  hospital  but  they  revert 
to  drugs  vhon  they  go  back  to  the  streets.  Among  drug  abusers,  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  hierarchy  analogous  to  the  social  hierarchy  in  the  affluent  suburbs. 

The  user  of  one  kind  of  drug  may  have  a  different  social  status  from  the  user 
of  another.  Among  poorer  classes  where  crime  is  necessary  in  order  to  i  n in tain 
an  expensive  drug  habit,  a  good  shoplifter  has  a  different  level  of  prestige 
from  a  good  second-story  burglar.  Good  hustlers  drive  Cadillacs.  Men  may 
become  outcasts  if  they  do  not  mainline  drugs  or  practice  a  criminal  specialty. 


Many  people  will  ingest  tobacco  in  one  manner  but  not  in  others  (chewing, 
snuffing,  smoking).  They  my  derive  a  pleasure  from  the  ritual  and  mechanics 
of  a  certain  method  as  well  as  the  social  prestige  and  acceptance  that  goes 
with  the  methods.  Some  people  will  derive  pleasure  from  the  process  of  light¬ 
ing  up  a  cigarette,  watching  the  smoke  curl,  holding  it  in  a  sophisticated 
fashion,  etc.  They  avoid  the  social  scorn  attached  to  the  "dirtiness"  of 
chewing  tobacco.  Other  people  enjoy  chewing  but  scorn  the  "sissynesr."  as  well 
as  the  throat  irritation  of  cigarette  smoking.  Likewise,  abusers  of  other 
drugs  may  become  so  attached  to  intravenous  injections  that  they  ray  prefer  to 
inject  peanut  butter  or  detergent  rather  than  r.wal 3 ow  a  real  drug.  Again,  the 
pharmacological  action  of  the  drug  is  not  the  only'reason  for  its  use. 


Drug  Effects  and  Usage 


Oniat cs  -  including  all  drugs  with  a  morphine-like  effect  such  as  opium, 
heroin,  codeine,  morphine  "demerol",  methadon. 

i 

a.  Opiates  produce  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  a  relief  from  pain  and 

anxiety.  Early  in  their  use  or  later  on  in  high  enough  dosage,  they 
produce  a  thrill  of  inappropriate  happiness  (euphoria).  Unlike  the 
stimulants,  the  hallucinogens,  and  alcohol,  opiates  are  not  noted  for 
producing  psychosis.  « 

•  •  I  *  I  •  • 

b.  Withdrawal  Syndrome:  Opiates  bring  the  strongest  physical  dependence. 
Withdrawal  syndrome  when  full  blown  includes  tears,  running  nose, 
vomiting,  diarrhea  with  cramps,  gooseflesh,  bone  and  muscle  aches, 
nervous  tension, .and  elevated  temperature.  Some  people  have  used 
opiates  for  years  without  becoming  physically  dependent  when  the 
administration  was  irregular  and  widely  spaced  in  time.  Dependency 
and  extreme  tolerance  can  be  .developed  in  a  few  days  with  regular  and 
frequent  high  doses.  Tolerance  means  that  a  very  high  dose  is  needed 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  originally  produced  by  lew  dost.s. 

■  After  withdrawal  that  sane  high  doss  cay  then  kill  the  drug  user. 

|  *  «  *  1*  I  .* 
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Ui.lh.lvjual  symptoms  are  severest  and  shortest.  (perhaps  two  day.-.)  with 
sl^vt-.-n-tiiir.  narcotics-  (d»  lr.erol ) .  Symptoms  are  mildest  but  prolonged 
over  me.ch  more  time  (perhaps  ten  days)  with  long-acting  narco;  ic:. 
(methadone) . 

There  is  nothing  cor.-pellinp.ly  magic  about  a  withdrawal  syndrome.  Many 
therapeutically  addicted  p».lients  go  through  the  syndrom?  jusc  as  through  any 
other  pain  and  they  never  return  to  narcotics.  Dependence,  however,  is 
particularly  fostered  by  the  expectation  of  doctors,  social  leaders,  and  peers 
that  a  drop  dependent  cannot  be  expected  mill in ply  to  go  through  a  withdrawal ; 
and  paradoxically,  that  even  if  he  does  lie  will  have  a  physical  compulsion  to 
return  to  drug  abuse.  Addicted  monkeys,  mho  do  not  develop  social  dependency, 
will  refuse  further  drugs  after  withdrawal. 

Karcot ic  abuse  loads  to  crime  snore  frequently  than  does  the  abuse  of  other 
drugs  because  the  drug  dependents  somehow  feel  that  society  thinks  that  it  is 
all  right  to  steal  in  older  to  prevent  a  sickness.  They  consider  the  withdrawal 
syndrome  a  sickness. 

c.  Social  and  Physical  Response  to  Drug  Abuse:  To  the  average  person 
the  first  injection  of  a  narcotic  is  uncomfortable  producing  nausea, 
dizziness,  and  a  feeling  of  not  being  entirely  competent  as  one's 
true.  self.  The  average  person  who  got  such  a  dose  for  experimental, 
theraeputic,  or  other  non-social  reasons  would  not  want  to  repeat  it. 

.  The  average  drug  dependent,  however,  get  his  first  dose  in  an 

atmosphere  of  a  group  which  sees  drugs  as  an  answer  to  life's 

needs.  The  group  may  be  in  rebellion  against  tradition  or  may  see 
the  drug  as  part  of  a  great  tradition  itself  just  as  many  other 
American  groups  see  alcohol  or  tobacco.  The  personal  tastes  of  a  drug 
dependent  (or  almost  anyone  else)  is  largely  determined  by  his  society, 
not  by  any  autonomous  personal  impulse. 


d.  Management  with  methadon:  Medical  services  sometimes  substitute  a 

methadon  habit  for  the  heroin  habit  of  the  drug  abuser.  Since  he  s 
gets  his  methadon  essentially  free  of  charge,  he  can  stop  spending  alls 
his  money  for  heroin.  Methadon,  being  a  very  long-acting  narcotic, 
can  be  given  orally  once  a  day.  If  the  patient  receives  about  100  r.g. 
a  day,  he  will  usually  obtain  no  effect  from  any  heroin  taken  that 
day.  Such  a  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon. is  called  a  maintenance 
•  dose.  Some  old  patients  who  have  been  dependent  on  heroin  for  years 
are  simply  maintained  on  this  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon.  They 
probably  function  with  less  efficiency  than  if  they  were  not  on  drugs, 
but  this  is  not  obvious  to  the  average  employer. 

If  the  heroin  abuser  is  kept  on  15  to  25  mg.  of  methadon  per  day,  he 
will  not  experience  the  pain  of  withdrawal;  but  he  can  get  a  thrill 
(euphoria)  if  he  takes  heroin.  Starting  with  this  low  dose  of  methadon 
patients  may  be  withdrawn  by  gradually  reducing  dosage  over  about  4 
seven-day  period.  Some  services,  however,  use  as  much  as  thirty  days 
to  withdraw  such  a  patient. 


h 


A  high  dose  of  ret  hr. don  taken  intravenously  vill  have  an  effect  ri’. 
to  intravenous  heroin.  Heroin,  itself,  has  been  used  by  the  m.-dim.! 
profession  in  other  countries  to  withdraw  narcotic  dependents  or  to 
maintain  then  on  their  habits  under  controlled  medical  conditions. 


Stir.1.;] any s  include  cocaine,  amphetamines,  and  i.nuy  other  drugs  -  oven 
caffeine  if  taken  in  high  doses.  Some  experts  consider  the  abuse  of  stimulants 
much  more  dangerous  than  abuse  of  opiates.  The  stimulants  produce  dangerous 
rise  in  blood  pressure.  They  may  drive  the  organism  to  exhaustion.  They 
frequently  produce  a  paranoid  psychosis.  1  ha  pace  of  thinking  end  living  i. ay 
be  so  speeded  vp  that  the  user  thinks  many  hours  have  passed  when  actually 
only  a  few  minutes  s.r.y  have  passed.  This  has  lend  to  death  from  too  frequent 
dosages.  Tolerance  develops  so  that  as  much  as  a  hundred  times  the  norr.nl 
dose  may  he  taken.  "Jhere  is  a  withdrawal  syndrome  less  marked  than  in  opiates , 
Society  has  not  fastened  upon  au-.phetai.nnc  withdrawal  as  having  the  magic  of 
opiate  withdrawal-.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  think  cocaine  withdrawal 
is  more  intolerable.  Cocaine  is  a  shorter-acting  drug  and  it  also  produces  a 
spasm  of  small  blood  vessels  so  that  sniffing  if  may  p  f orate  the  nasal  : -i  ptem 
Depressants  arc  often  taken  together  with  stimulants  in  order  to  decrease  the 
agitated  discomfort  that  may  come  from  stimulants  alone. 

Depressant  s  -  somewhat  similar  depressant  effects  arc  produced  by  the 

following  substances:  barbiturates,  alcohol,  glue  solvent,  chloral  hydrate, 

ether,  gasoline,  etc.  Many  young  groups  avoid  alcohol  because  they  consider 

that  it  belongs  to  the  "establishment".  Social  usage  has  usually  demanded  that 

alcohol  be  abused  in  a  conradelv  social  atmosphere.  This  may  partially  be  dvo 

to  the  oral  route  of  ingestion,  reminiscent  of  our# social  eating  habits.  If  it 

is  the  current  style  for  society  to  expect  aggressive  behavior  from  persons 

taking  the  depressants,  the  aggression  will  frequently  occur  (as  it  will  with 

alcohol).  It  will  probably  be  explained  as  a  release  of  inhibitions.  In 

Japan,  where  an  intoxicated  person  is  expected  to  enjoy  himself  or  to  relax, 

almost  no  aggression  is  seen  regardless  of  how  intoxicated  the  drinker  hi  comes. 

* 

^  Hallucinogens  -  LSD,  mescal,  peyote  (impure  mescal)  are  examples  of  strong 
hallucinogens.  They  arc  usually  taken  by  mouth.  They  incapacitate  the  user  for 
6  to  24  hours.  They  bring  on  surges  of  distorted  visual  hallucinations,  bixxare 
fears  and  joys,  and  a  distorted  perception  of  elapsed  time.  Khat  seems  like  10 
minutes  may  only  actually  be  one  minute.  The  dose  of  LSD  is  a  few  micrograms, 
but  the  margin  of  safety  is  enormous.  Death  does  occur  from  suicide.  The 
user  may  jump  through  a  window  to  escape  a  hallucination. 

»  .  •  i  !  •  .  •  i 

Marihuana  or  hashish  (a  concentrated  form  of  marihuana)  is  a  mild 
hallucinogen.  It  is  almost  always  smoked.  It  causes  euphoria,  an  unwarranted 
feeling  of  confidence,  and  a  distortion  of  time  perception.  ,  The  user  often 
feels  he  is  very  productive  or  witty.  The  effect  of  a  couple  of  marihuana 
cigarettes  seldom  lasts  more  .than  one  hour.  Under  present  social  conditions 
no  hallucinogen  causes  physical. dependency  nor  any  "hang-over"  when  the  drug 
effect  is  gone.  All  of  them  can  occasionally  cause  a  psychosis  (usually 
paranoid)  which  does  endure  after  all  the  drug. is  excreted.  ..A  small  percentage 
of  marihuana  users  develop  a. psychosis  which  my  last  a  few  days.  It  is 
always  uncertain, . of. course,  whether  a  particular  psychosis  was  actually  -pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  ding.  There  are  some  users  (especially  of  LSD)  who  claim  they 
have  V flashbacks"  -  episodes  of ihulluoinaticns  which  occur  days  or  months  after 
drug  usage  cuds, .  u.m  i«m  m  .11 .  . ■  ..i  A  „■ 
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Tron  tr.cn  c  Or  tlnnn r.- I;  Of  Pm-;  Abuse 

Ccvi'-v.'  1  I'li i 1  or.n;ov  -  Ju.st  as  sympf  i>;.i  Sr.  a  cor.v.anication  from  chc  i«c- J v J  — 
dual  to  Lite  doctor  ay.  vvll  ay,  from  the  individual 1  r.  group  to  the  r,.-.'dical  pvo- 
fesf.ion_s.ci  nl.-.o  the  t re.u  raent  i*.  a  reverse  coi.xiun ic.nl  ion  fros.i  the  doctor  to  the 
individual  and  from  tin:  Medical  profession  to  the  general  society  to  which  that, 
individual  odours-  In  different  decade:;  or  years,  lliurefoi  e,  a  jut t  i cat  and 
his  society  will  respond  diifercntly  to  different  treatment  procedures. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  professional  to  understand  the  needs  of  both 
society  and  individuals  and  to  understand  their  responses  to  management, 
treatment,  or  education  efforts,  lie  obtains  this  understanding  by  conferring 
with  appropriate  consultants  and  by  remaining  himself  a  member  of  the  group  of 
inter-disciplinary  managers  and  staff  workers  who  guide  the  community. - 
legislators,  judges,  police,  editors,  schoolboard  officials,  ministers,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  the  mtnial  health  professional  must  have  enough  direct 
communication  with  the  citizenry  so  that  no  symptomatic  social  movement  develops 
without  his  understanding.  The  human  relations  professional  tailors  his  treat¬ 
ment  methods  to  Lhe  particular  time  and  to  the  particular  society.  A  technician, 
on  the  other  hand  is  an  export  at  certain  procedures.  He  typically  will  work  . . 
at  his  bench  or  in  his  office  and  will  carry  out  the  same  specialty  activity  1 
until  society  and  its  professionals  force  him  to  change.  Often  a  doctor  may 
employ  himself  as  a  professional  -  often  called  "non- traditional  professional". 
He  understands  the  stylish  gestures  and  responses  within  the  ever-changing 
groups  of  his  society,  and  he  confers  with  community  leaders  on  the  control  of 
behavior  styles. 

The  Mental  Health  Service's  Position  Among  «The  Community  Agencies 


Since  drug  abuse  is  a  communication  from  the  society  and  involves  the  total 
community,  the  treatment  of  it  also  involves  all  the  resources  of  the  coar.unity, 
e.g.  police,  education,  recreation,  religion,  medicine,  industries,  etc.  If 
only  one  or  two  agencies  attempt  to  manage  a  communi ty's  drug  abuse  problem 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  others,  tlu*n  the  management  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Drug  abuse. like  alcoholism, is  not  a  medical  problem.  It  is  not  a  police  pro¬ 
blem.  It  is  a  problem  of  the.  total  community.  Religious  leaders  and  policemen 
qan  advise  medical  men. about  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  Medical  men  can  advise 
ain'd  sweat  along  with  policemen  and  churchmen  as  they  face  problems  of  drug  j 
abuse.  If  in  a  certain  society  it  becomes  appropriate  for  a  dreg  abuser  to  be 
hospitalized,  that  does  not  relieve  his  family,  his  work  supervisor,  or  his 
teacher  of  responsibility  for  him  as  a  person  -  not  even  temporarily. 


Patterns  of  Management 


One  pattern  of  drug  abuse  management  may  work  best  for  one  community. 
Another  pattern  for  another.  One  community  effectively  used  an  authoritarian 
approach  such  as  (a)  below.  It  just  could  not  have  used  total  brain  power  and 
energy  of  the  corrumity  as  in  (b)  below.  A  year  later  when  various  character 
types  and  pro fissions  became  more  trusting  of  each  other,  mental  health  con¬ 
sultants  helped  the  community  leaders  to  institute  a  program  like  (b).  The 
following  examples  were  sometimes  used  in  combination.  A  particular  community 
•usually  ended  up  tailoring  its  own  program  to  its  own  needs. 


'6*- 


(a)  Impersonal  "establish; vnt"  programs  arc  vide- spread  in  must  drug- 
abusing  co:.„.,-..iiLic:s.  These  include  movies,  po.-t.crs,  pamphlet and  require.’ 
lectures  at  school.  There  is  akeyr.  some  "nullicri  Ly"  here'  i  el  1  in*;  abusers 
what  in  good  for  fiieu.  Abusers  seldom  are  nllowid  to  contribute  to  policy  and 
planning  an  peers  and  equals  of  the  community  members. 

(b)  Some  other  cor.r.r.mi ties  called  on  druj;  abusers  or  ex-drug  nbu:  cm  ar. 
dignified  responsible  members  to  help  in  .  Innniiig'  community  changes.  The 
"straight"  nembers  of  society  then  risked  having  to  change  appropriately  their 
own  ideas  about  what  constituted  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tranquilizers, 
caffeine.,  and  food  as  veil  as  marihuana  or  narcotics. 

(c)  h’orkors  dependent  on  heroin  have  been  examined  at  the  mental  health, 
service  and  sent  back,  to  their  hones  or  work.  They  were  maintained  on  light 
duty  for  about  a  week  while  they  withdrew  from  the  drug  under  the  observation 
of  a  technician  who  sometimes  used  mild  tranquilizers  or  sedatives  to  soften 
withdrawal  symptoms.  Frequently,  those  patients  reported  to  a  drug  abuse 
center  once  a  day  and  the  attitudes  of  these,  drug  dependents  -..’ere  aired  on  soma 
groups  of  their  own  co-workers  and  neighbors.  If  these  groups  accepted  lh< 
drug  abuser  as  an  efficient  duty  worker  while  ho  was  not  abusing  drugs,  the 
patient  could  usually  retain  his  job.  If  not  he  was  fired. 

i 

(d)  At  other  tim.es  the  neighborhood  school  or  industry  could  not 

tolerate  any  drug  abuser  who  become  known  to  the  public.  Many  were  jailed,, 
and  others  left  the  cor.3-.runi t:y  or  went  into  hiding  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
community  made  strong  efforts  to  have  these  men  handled  cni  ircly  by  the. 
medical  profession  or  the  police  without  ever  returning  to  normal  life.  Ik. eve 
was  thus  a  constant  outflow  of  people  from  the  community.  Some  of  these  people  ' 
were  former  leaders  performing  good  duty.  The  society  r.s  a  whole  never  under¬ 
stood  why  there  was  so  many  drug  abusers.  Nor  did  they  understand  the  message 

the  drug  abusers  were  trying  to  convey  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

(e)  Coffee  Houses  or  rap  houses  were  set  up  in  the  community  where  pcopl.- 

with  drug  problems  or  needing  drug  information  could  come  and  talk  with  former 

drug  dependents  and  people  their  own  age  in  an  atmosphere  which  fit  the  feelings 
of  their  own  class.  Most  of  the  community  agencies  were  committed  to  fur¬ 
nishing  the  man-power  and  ideas  for  these  houses.  Often  the  community  maintained 
telephone  "hot-line"  service  for  drug  abuser,  run- away s ,  and  other  problems 
mostly  of  young  people.  A  person  who  wanted  help  would  call  the  well-advertised 
number  and  receive  counselling  from  a  trained  teen-ager  or  other  volunteer. 

(f)  Some  conmiunxties  informally  offered  immunity'  from  prosecution  to 
all  drug  dependents  not  already  under  investigation  who  turned  themselves  in 
to  a  community  agency  for  help. 


|  (g)  A  general  theme  running  through  many  of  the  management  problems  was  * 

the  attempt  to  substitute  a  new  social  addiction  for  the  old  drug  addiction.  ! 
THc  new  addiction  amounted  to  useful  work  at  a  dignified  profession  or  honorable 
duty.  Sometimes  it  was  a  religious  experience.  Sometimes  it  was  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  go  over  to  help  curb  the  opposite  pole  drug  abuse.  Eut  in  any  case 
there  was  commitment  to  a  group  which  had  an  active  mission, 

<h)  Merely  withdrawing  the  abuser  from  his  drug  and  sending  him.  back  to 
the  same  social  situation  that  produced  the  abuse  very  seldom  effected  any 
permanent  change. 
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(i)  V'.iilc  indi.viou.~l  or  group  psychotherapy  my  in  sexto  cases 
rated ,  |u«:t  it  i  s  in  sow.1  non  -  dru:;  users,  wont  i.-’utr. )  health  per 
learned  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  Iji-roi-s  of  themselves  by  attempts 
“cure"  dr  up.  dependents  through  counseling  or  psychotherapy  only. 
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(j)  Methadone  maintenance  programs  keep  the  patiinr  indefinitely  on  u;<*ut 
100  *:g.  of  methadone  per  day.  Those  programs  are  popular  with  the  oniabli si.*- 
men l  became  they  take  the  patient  inniedintely  off  of  heroin  and  he  need  nor. 
steal  fro;.,  the  establishment  any  more.  But  he  remains  hooked  on  a  narcotic. 

It  appears  that  only  a  very  snail  percentage  of  drug  dependents  really  need 
to  be  kept  on  methadone  indefinitely.  Many  black  co::.r.unitics  dislike  t.. -tkedoi.e 
maintenance  because  they  believe  that  it  keeps  black  people  from  being 
ambitious  and  aggressive. 


(k)  Some  communities  make  radical  changes  in  living  conditions  and  in 
the  management  of-  drug  abuse,  but  they  do  it  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  They 
change  a  few  schools  or  churches,  or  medical  services  at  a  tin;:  in  order  to 
get  a  feedback  from  citizens,  children,  and  staff  and  to  make  easy  adjustments 
in  general  policy. 

(l)  Most,  progress  wa/  made  when  conniuni*  ics  made  accurate  mcasure:.vnl|s 

and  descriptions  of  their  management  and  its  results.  This  data  was  often  * 
useful  to  other  communities.  Before  carrying  out  such  n  asuruwents,  the 
communities  usually  requested  expert  help  from  nationally  known  agencies  or 
professions.  ! 

(ra)  Any  punishment  for  selling  or  using  drills  mas  made  proportional,  to 
the  actual,  damage  that  such  drugs  were  causing  in  the  coiwmn.ity.  Tin:.--  the 
punishment  for  heroin  traffic  was  higher  than  .that  for  marihuana  traf;  ;. 

(n)  Some  communities  sent  representatives  from  all.  th^it  important 
agencies,  including  families,  to  special  workshops  or  schools.  On  their 
return  they  held  seminars  or  dialogues  with  other  members  of  the  Co:  •  :  . y. 

Every  member  of  the  community  came  to  feel  somewhat  knowledgeable  and  rerpnn- 
siblc  concerning  drug  abuse.  The  program  managers  made  it  easy  for  such 
members  to  work  against  drug  abuse. 
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This  paper  is  addressed  to  professionals  in  the  field  of  human  relations 
such  as  social  workers  and  psychiatrists.  It  is  also  addressed  to  those 
non- traditional  professionals  whose-  emphasis  is  upon  experience ,  sensitivity, 
intelligence,  and  the  ability  to  work  smoothly  in  an  organizational  structure. 

Experience  has  'shown  us  that  it  is  foolish  to  think  of  drug  abuse  as  an 
isolated  ph  ■•none  nor,  which  can  be  cured  by  looking  .only  nt  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  itself  and  ignoring  modern  difficulties-,..!:,  educational  problems, 
the  emotional  strain  between  the  young  and  old,  between  men  and  women,  between 
the  elite  suburbs  and  the  ghettoeu  middle  city,  and  between  races.  As  you 
work  with  drug  abuse,  you  will  discover  how  drug  abuse  fits  in  appropriately 
to  the  whole  system  of  modern  and  future  living.  Drug  abuse  itself  may  l>e  a 
passing  fad,  but'  it  will  leave  an  even  worse  fad  in  its  place  if  the  total 
social  problems  are  not  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  drug  abuse.  I?o  cannot 
cure  an  ulcer  on  the  foot  if  we  think  of  it  only  by  itself  and  not  as  a 
symptom  of  the  entire  body's  internal  problems  of  arteriosclerosis  or 
diabetes.  Vie  must  at  the  saw*  time  consider  it  an  effect  of  the  external 
factors  of  ill  fitting  shoes  or  dirty  socks.  A  single  narrow  point  of  view 
would  prevent  effective  treatment. 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE 

\ 

1*  Individual:  Drug  abuse  can  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pharmacology  of  the  drug's  reaction  upon  the  individual.  ’.-Then  different 
individuals  in  different  places  develop  different  reactions  to  the  sane 
drug,  or  when  different  drugs  give  the  same  general  satisfaction,  this  is 
explained  by  calling  it  "individual  differences".  One  man  is  assumed  to  {save 
a  different  anatomical  set-up  from  another  man.  The  craving,  the  thrills, 
the  withdrawal  pains  are  believed  to  be  due  only  to  the  chemical  effects  of 
the  drug.  The  individual  point  of  view  explains  nearly  all  behavior. 

(Figure  1) 

2.  Social:  Drug  abuse  can  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  changing 
social  styles.  People  who  complain  today  that  they  can't  stand  the  new 
style  in  shoes  or  in  music  will  show  us  tomorrow  how  proud  they  are  of  t’ncir 
personal  taste  as  they  wear  the  new  style  of  shoes  or  pick  out  a  new  rock 
record.  In  the  far  east,  many  men  smoke  opium  and  quit  for  a  week  or  two  at 
a  time  without  having  any  withdrawal  symptoms.  Surgical  patients  who  get 
hooked  on  narcotics,  and  are  withdrawn  by  the  doctors,  do  not  later  return  to 
the  drug.  But  ex-addicts  who  return  to  the  street  without  a  commitment  to 
stylish  work  or  to  the  mission  of  helping  others  get  rid  of  drug  habits  will 
very  often  return  to  their  own  drug  habit.  The  intensity  of  a  drug  abuse 
problem  then  can  be  judged  on  a  mass  social  basis  as  one  can  judge  an 
epidemic  or  judge  life  insurance  statistics.  Drug  abuse  may  be  changed  by 
mass  advertising  and  educational  methods  and  by  the  rise  of  now  public  heroes 
who  are  into  things  more  interesting  than  drugs.  The  source  of  drugs  may  be 
shut  down.  Another  style  of  behavior  may  be  substituted  for  drug  behavior  - 
a  style  such  as  free  communal  sex  or  intense  religious  devotion  or  rang 
activities  which  do  not  involve  drugs.  The  social  point  of  view  explains 
nearly  all  drug  behavior.  (Gee  Figure  2) 
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3*  Inti jyj tin,- 1  As  Social :  Hit L  close  connri tracnt  to  cither  of  the  above 
points  of  Vi  i  ■.}  linns  your  perception  of  the  totn]  drug  problem.  As  a  cunir..l 
worker,  you  i:.  .y  try  to  cure  each  individual  by  Medical  and  psychiatric  efforts 
directed  at  that  individual  alone.  P.ul  the  prevailing  style  of  drug  abuse  will 
bring  in  new  classes  of  patients,  and  when  the  style  fades  there  will  be  no 
more  of  the  old  patients  anyway.  So  now^how  r.uch  do  you  really  accomplish?  As 
a  social  psychologist,  on  the  ether  hand,  you  may  try  to  cure  the  social  pro¬ 
blems  by  delivering  better  pay-offs  for  activities  not  possible  while  taking 
drugs.  By  advertising  methods  you  nay  change  the  desires  of  age  groups,  of 
races,  of  nationalities,  of  religions.  You  may  change  whole  styles  of  behavior 
but  the  personal,  needs  of  each  unique  individual  will  not  be  dealt  with. 

Unless  you  have  intimate  personal  understanding  of  at  least  a  few  drug  dependents, 
you  will  even  be  blind  to  some  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  social  styles  become 
imprinted  into  the  individual. 

When  you  adopt  points  of  view,  they  keep  you  aloof  from  the  problem.  You 
yourself  don'L  change.  You  learn  new  things  but  you  can  maintain  the  image  of 
one  who  knew  those  things  all  the  time.  .  .  You  can  remain  always  intellectual, 
objective,  and  cool  in  your  dealings  -  energetic  but  not  eiiiueshed  in  the  drug 
life.  Points  of  view  are  especially  comfortable  for  people  who  feel  some  loss 
of  their  own  identity  or  their  own  selfncss. 

If  your  own  psychology  requires  you  to  maintain  a  point  of  view  -  that  is, 
to  maintain  an  aloof  objective  and  manipulative  control  of  the  drug  abuse  group 
without  letting  yourself  change  -  then  please  adopt  both  of  the  above  points  of 
view.  Deal  with  individuals  and  styles.  Let  one  point  of  view  develop  your 
skill  with  the  other  point  of  view,  l'rom  intimate  concern  with  the  indivit?"--! , 
you  can  find  how  pay-offs  can  be  altered  so  that  a  life  without  drugs  is  rewarded 
better.  From  examining  the  flow  of  social  styles  you  can  get  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  where  individuals  will  go  in  their  behavior'. 


INVOLVE  KFriT  -  AVOIDING  AN*  ALOOF  POINT  OF  VIF.'.J 


After  you  become  confident  about  yourself  you  may  find  it  appropriate  to 
adopt  a  quite  different  attitude  from  any  of  the  above.  You  can  involve  your- ■ 
self  in  the  drug  society  and  get  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  individual  drug 
dependent.  You  can  get  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  style  and  the  thoughts  in 
the  air  -  the  social  gratification,  the  new  "heightened”  ways  of  living  and 
sensing,  Khcn  you  get  close  enough  to  the  society  to  understand  the  drug 
dependent,  whom  he  opposes  and  who  opposes  him,  you  yourseli  will  change  some¬ 
what.  You  can  no  longer  disdain  the  drug  dependent  or  his  society',  lie  seems 
truly  to  be  your  own  brother  or  child,  a  part  of  yourself.  You  may  never  use 
drugs  yourself  but  you  will  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  drug  culture  as  all 
the  drug  dependents  and  the  ex-dependents  who  work  alongside  them.  It  is 
impossible,  in  any  case,  to  understand  in  detail  a  person  of  a  style  without 
yourself  becoming  somewhat  altered. 


Parent s  ’..'ho  hr. vr  drug  cc-pcndent  children  often  profit  by  tins  tore  in¬ 
volved  attitude.  The.:;*.*  parents  change.  They  becor.*  r.orc  understanding  of 
modern  trends,  more  close  to  tiie  child,  they  become  able  to  move  still  further 
into  styles  beyond  present  drug  abuse  furor.  . 

You  may  need  to  bring;  parents  and  children  together.  You  can  do  it  coolly, 
objectively,  by  manipulating  Lhcm  into  individual  treatment  or  in  group  educa¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  do  it  also  by  involving  yourself  in  the  inter¬ 
face  between  parent  and  child  -  accepting  into  your  own  heart  the  emotions  in 
rhaf'no  man's  land"  bet  ween  the  young  and  old.  You  will  suffer,  bv.t  it  will  be 
fin  active  suffering  that  accomplishes  changes  in  other  individuals  and  in 
styles  -  but  you  yourself  will  also  change  and  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

Everyday  a si:  yourself:  "Am  I  concentrating  on  the  individual  in  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  society  or  of  group  pressures  and  styles?"  (b)  "Am  I  regaining 
objectively  aloof  from  the  drug  culture  and  not  letting  myself  change  in 
attitude  or  feelings  -  but  only  in  knowledge?" 

Drug  usage  and  withdrawal  will  appear  to  have  one  set  of  effects  and 
symptoms  to  the  aloof  point  of  view  of  the  individualistic  clinical  worker. 

They  will  appear  in  another  way  to  the  aloof  point  of  view  of  the  community 
organizer  or  the  social  group  worker.  They  will  appear  yet  another  way  to  any 
of  these  same  workers  where  they  arc  ready  1 3  make  personal  changes  as  they 
involve  themselves  in  either  individual  or  social  approaches. 

Drug  effects  will  also  vary  from  nation  to  nation,  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  and  from  social  class  to  social  class.  Consequently,  the  things 
we  write  about  the  pharmacology  of  drugs  or  the  symptoms  of  withdrawal  are 
only  approximate  ana  they  will  vary  with  the  observer  and  with  the  individual 
and  with  the  group  he  is  a  member  of. 
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1*  Prut*  Abuse:  Self  .idu.inistrr.tion  of  any  chemical  to  niter  (or  maintain) 

or  behavior  •..•hen  the  eh  runic  a  i  is  not  medically  indicated.  Such 
abuse  may  lead  to  three  types  or  drug  dependency: 

2.  psyciiolonica]  dependency  (habituation):  The  drug  is  necessary  to  maintain  an 

adequate  feeling  of  personal  well-being. 

3.  Physical  Dependency  (formerly  called  addiction):  The  drug  is  necessary  to 

prevent  an  uncomfortable  stereotyped  syndrome  typical  for 
Withdrawal  of  that  particular  drug. 

4.  Soria]  Preen  deucy:  The  particular  chug  usage  it  the  style  of  behavior  re¬ 

quired  to  mini ain  status  or  to  relieve  the  social  pressure  on 
the  individual  i.ithin  a  particular  society.  The  social  component 
to  drug  dependency  is  the  most  compelling  upon  the  individual, 
and  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  The  individual  may  ex¬ 
perience  no  physical  discomforts  and  no  withdrawal  symptoms,  rad, 
yet,  he  tray  feel  ce-.rpelled  to  use  drugs  in  order  to  fit  the  style 
of  behavior  in  his  society.  Similarly,  according  to  his  particular 
society,  an  individual  rmy  fee),  compelled  to  be  interested  i:s 
football  rather  than  soccer  or  in  boning  rather  than  bullfighting 
or  to  cat  potatoes  rather  than  corab'rcad. 

5.  pfug  Addict  inn  (not  jcucli  used  because  its  meaning  is  too  uncertain):  Cot-puls  ivc 

drug  abuse  because  of  social,  psychological,  or  physical  de¬ 
pendency. 


Patterns  of  Drug  Abuse 


In  one  year  or  decade,  one  drug  or  one  means  of  administration  of  drugs 
may  be  popular  while  in  another  tine  period  another  drug  is  popular.  Thus, 
marihuana  cay  be  substituted  for  tobacco  by  some  social  classes;  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  ray  be  substituted  for  alcohol.  At  certain  time  periods, 
drugs  eny  be  rather  easily  controlled  and  case  few  social  problems.  At  other 
times  the  opposite  is  true.  Thus  any  attempt  to  control  drag  abuse  must  con¬ 
sider  the  management  and  influence  of  styles  of  behavior  rather  than  the  mere 
management  of  individual  drug  abusers  one  by  one.  ,  | 

I  i 

1  Drug  abuse  as  a  symptom  within  a  particular  society  is  also  a  communication 
frbs  one  part  of  society  to  another.  It  may  be,  .among  other  things,  a  gesture 
of  protest  or  a' cry  for  help.  It  may  have  soma  good  effects  as  well  as  bad. 


abuse. 


i  Vi 


has  in  sere  localities  brought  the  yovn 


closer  together.  It  has  broadened  the  scope  of  school  activities.  It  has 
brought  core  public  attention  and  money  to  p rob lens  of  education  and  perhaps 
has  subtracted  iron  engineering,  defease,  and  space  explorations. 
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More  n\ i J.'ibi lily 
popularly  u.v'ii  lau;;.  C 
before  they  became  ;u>;>u 
among  i ho  people  of  Vie 
American.*.  to  chew  betel 
Young  people  can  often 
tatty  turn  to  substltu tie 


of  n  drug  doer.  noL  roc. ssnril y  establish  it  as  n 
e.sol  ine  ami  pine  solvents  t.v re  available  for  i.v.iy  years 
lar  to  "sniff",  l’robably  the  i..:ir-t  widely  abused  drup 
t  ham  is  betel  nut',  but  it  has  never  bcccu.o  styli-b  for 
nut.  Style  i;:  more  hnbiL  producing  than  pharmacolo,*/. 
produce*  their  own  drugs  (alcohol,  marihuana,  LSD) .  Tie 
drops  if  the  supply  of  one  ir-  cut  off. 


Patients  improve  in  the  contrived  environment  of  a  hospital  but  they  revert: 
to  drugs  when  they  go  back  to  the  streets.  Among  drug  abusers,  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  hierarchy  analogous  to  the  social  hierarchy  in  the  affluent  suburbs. 

Tii g  user  of  or.e  kind  of  drug  may  have  a  different  social  status  from  the  user 
of  another.  Among  poorer  classes  where  crime  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
an  expensive  drug  habit,  a  good  shoplifter  has  a  different  level  of  prestige 
from  a  good  second-story  burglar.  Good  hustlers  drive  Cadillacs,  Men  may 
become  outcasts  if  they  do  not  mainline  drugs  or  practice  a  criminal  specialty. 


Many  people  will  ingest  tobacco  in  one  manner  but  not  in  others  (chewing, 
snuffing,  smoking).  They  my  derive  a  pleasure  from  the  ritual  and  mechanics 
of  a  certain  method  as  well  as  the  social  prestige  and  acceptance  that  goes 
with  the  methods.  Some  pe.cnle  will  derive  pleasure  front  the  process  of  light¬ 
ing  up  a  cigarette,  watching  the  smoke  curl,  holding  it  in  a  sophisticated 
fashion,  etc.  They  avoid  the  social  scorn  attached  to  the  "dirtiness"  of 
chewing  tobacco.  Oilier  people  enjoy  chewing  but:  scorn  the  "sissyness"  as  trull 
as  the  throat  irritation  of  cigarette  smoking.  Likewise,  abusers  of  other 
drugs  may  become  so  attached  to  intravenous  injections  that  they  may  prefer  to 
inject  peanut  butter  or  detergent  rather  than  smal 1 ow  a  reel  drug.  Again,  the 
pharmacological  action  of  the  drug  is  not  the  only  reason  for  its  use. 


Drug  Effects  and  Usn»e 


Oniajcs  -  including  all  drugs  with  a  morph ine- like  effect  such  ns  opium, 
heroin,  codeine,  morphine  "dc.mcrol",  methadon. 


a. 


b. 


Opiates  produce  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  a  relief  from  pain  and 
anxiety.  Early  in  their  use  or  later  on  in  high  enough  dosage,  they 
produce  a  thrill  of  inappropriate  happiness  (euphoria).  Unlike  the 
stimulants,  the  hallucinogens,  and  alcohol,  opiates  are  not  noted  for 
producing  psychosis.  . 

.  i  .  I  • 


Withdrawal  Syndrome:  Opiates  bring  the  strongest  physical  dependence. 
Withdrawal  syndrome  when  full  blown  includes  tears,  running  nose, 
vomiting,  diarrhea  with  cramps,  gooseflesh,  bone  and  muscle  aches, 
nervous  tension, .and  elevated  temperature.  Some  people  have  used 
opiates  for  years  without  becoming  physically  dependent  when  the 
administration  was  irregular  and  widely  spaced  in  time.  Dependency 
and  extreme  tolerance  can  be  .developed  in  a  few  days  with  regular  and 
frequent  high  doses.  Tolerance  means  that  a  very  high  dose  is  needed 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  originally  produced  by  low  doses. 
After  withdrawal  that  sane  high  dose  may  then  kill  the  drug  user. 
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Withdrawal  symptoms  era  severest  and  shortest:  (perhaps  two  days)  wii.'i 
short -acting  narcotics  (doir.t-ro]),  Symptoms  are  mil  de;.t  hut  prolonged 
jver  ..inch  more  time  (perhaps  ten  days)  with  long* acting  narcotics 
(methadone) , 

There  is  nothing  corpellingly  magic  about  a  withdrawal  syndrome.  Kanv 
therapeutically  addicted  patients  go  through  the  syndrome  just  as  through  any 
other  pain  and  they  never  return  to  narcotics.  Dependence,  however,  is 
particularly  fostered  by  the  expectation  of  doctors,  social  leaders,  and  peers 
that  a  drug  dependent  cannot  be  expected  willingly  to  go  through  a  withdrawal; 
and  paradoxically,  that  even  if  lie  does  he  will  have  a  physical  compulsion  to 
return  to  drug  abuse.  Addicted  monkeys,  who  do  not  develop  social  dependency, 
will  refuse  further  drugs  after  withdrawal. 

Narcotic  abuse  lends  to  crime  more  frequently  than  does  the  abuse  of  other 
drugs  because  the  drug  dependents  somehow  feel  that  society  thinks  that  it  is 
all  right  to  steal  in  order  to  prevent  a  sickness.  They  consider  the  withdrawal 
syndrome  a  sickness. 

c.  Social  and  Physical  Response  to  Drug  Abuse:  To  the  average  person 
the  first  injection  of  a  narcotic,  is  uncomfortable  producing  nausea, 
dizziness,  and  a  fueling  of  not  being  entirely  competent  as  one's 
true  self.  The  average  person  who  got  such  a  dose  for  experimental, 

' heracputic,  or  other  non-social  reasons  would  not  want  to  repeat  it. 
The  average,  drug  dependent,  however,  get  his  first  dose  in  an 
atmosphere  of  a  group  which  sees  drugs  as  an  answer  to  life's 

needs.  The  group  may  be  in  rebellion  against  tradition  or  may  see 
the  drug  as  part  of  a  great  tradition  it /elf  just  as  many  other 
American  groups  see  alcohol  or  tobacco.  The  personal  tastes  of  n  drug 
dependent  (or  almost  anyone  else.)  is  largely  determined  by  his  society, 
not  by  any  autonomous  personal  impulse. 


d.  Management  with  methadon:  Medical  services  sometimes  substitute  a 
methadon  habit  for  flic  heroin  habit  of  the  drug  abuser.  Since  he 
gets  his  methadon  essentially  free  of  charge,  he  can  stop  spending  all 
his  money  for  heroin.  Methadon,  being  a  very  long-acting  narcotic, 
can  be  given  orally  once  a  day.  If  the  patient  receives  about  100  mg. 
a  day,  he  will  usually  obtain  no  effect  from  any  heroin  taken  that 
day.  Such  a  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon. is  called  a  maintenance 
•  dose.  Some  old  patients  who  have  been  dependent  on  heroin  for  years 
are  simply  maintained  on  this  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon.  They 
probably  function  with  less  efficiency  than  if  they  were  not  on  drugs, 
but  this  is  not  obvious  to  the  average  employer. 

If  the  heroin  abuser  is  kept  on  15  to  25  mg.  of  methadon  per  day,  he 
will  not  experience  the  pain  of  withdrawal;  but  he  can  ^et  a  thrill 
(euphoria)  if  he  takes  heroin.  Starting  with  this  low  dose  of  met  nation 
patients  cay  be  withdrawn  by  gradually  reducing  dosage  over  about  a 
seven-day  period.  Some  services,  however,  use  as  much  as  thirty  days 
to  withdraw  such  a  patient. 
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A  hi fih  done:  of  mothndon  taken  intravenously  will  have,  an  effect  rii 
to  intravenous  heroin.  Heroin,  itself,  has  boon  used  by  tin* 
profession  in  oilier  countries  to  withdraw  narcotic  dependents  or  to 
maintain  tlu-u  on  their  habits  under  controlled  medical  conditions. 


Stimulants  include  cocaine,  amphetamines,  and  many  other  drugs  -  even 
caffeine  if  taken  in  high  Joses.  Some  experts  consider  the  abuse  of  stimulants 
much  more  dangerous  than  abuse  c>f  opiates.  The  stimulants  produce  clangorous 
rise  in  blood  pressure.  They  ray  rii.  /c  the  organism  to  exhaustion.  They 
freque  ..ly  produce  a  paranoid  psychosis.  The  pace  of  thinking  and  living  may 
be  so  speeded  up  that  the  user  thinks  many  hours  have  passed  when  actually 
only  a  few  minutes  ray  have  passed.  This  has  lend  to  death  from  too  frequent 
dosages.  Tolerance  develops  so  that;  as  much  ns  a  hundred  times  the  norr.nl 
dose  may  he  taken.  'Jhere  is  a  withdrawal  syndrome  less  marked  than  in  opiates. 
Society  has  not  fastened  upon  amphetamine  withdrawal  as  having  the  magic  of 
opiate  withdrawal*.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  think  cocaine  withdrawal 
is  more  intolerable.  Cocaine  is  a  shorter-net  inp,  drug  and  it  also  produces  r. 
spasm  of  small  blood  vessels  so  that:  sniffing  i.f  may  p  f orate  the  nasal  septuri. 
Depressants  are  often  taken  together  with  stimulants  in  order  to  decrease  the 
agitated  discomfort  that  may  come  from  stimulants  alone. 


Depressant  s  -  somewhat  similar  depressant  effects  are  produced  by  the 
following  substances:  barbiturates,  alcohol,  glue  solvent,  chloral  hydrate, 
ether,  gasoline,  etc.  Many  young  groups  avoid  alcohol  because  they  consider 
that  it  belongs  to  the  "establishment".  Social  usage  has  usually  demanded  that 
alcohol  he  abused  in  a  comradely  social  atmosphere.  This  unj  partially  be  due 
to  the  oral  route  of  ingestion,  reminiscent  of  our  social  eating  habits,  if  it 
is  the  current  style  for  society  to  expect  aggressive  behavior  from  persons 
taking  the  depressants,  the  aggression  will  frequently  occur  (as  it  will  with 
alcohol).  It  will  probably  be  explained  as  a  release  of  inhibitions.  In 
Japan,  where  an  intoxicated  person  is  expected  to  enjoy  himself  or  to  relax, 
almost  no  aggression  is  seen  regardless  of  how  intoxicated  the  drinker  Incomes. 


Hallucinogens  LSD,  mescal,  peyote  (impure  mescal)  are  examples  cf  strong 
hallucinogens.  They  are  usually  taken  by  month.  They  incapacitate  the  user  for 
6  to  24  hours.  They  bring  on  surges  of  distorted  visual  hallucinations,  hi .x-.aro 
fears  and  joys,  and  a  distorted  --rception  of  elapsed  time.  Vfnat  seems  like  10 
minutes  may  only  actually  be  one  ,■  nule.  The  dose  of  LSD  is  a  few  nicrograr.s, 
but  the  margin  of  safety  is  enormous.  Death  does  occur  from  suicide.  The 
user  may  jump  through  a  window  to  escape  a  hallucination. 


Marihuana  or  hashish  (a  .onccntrated  form  of  marihuana)  is  a  mild 
hallucinogen.  It  is  almost  always  smoked.  It  causes  euphoria,  an  unwarranted 
feeling  of  confidence,  and  a  distortion  of  time  perception.  The  user  often 
feels  he  is  very  productive  or  witty.  Hie  effect  of  a  couple  of  marihuana 
cigarettes  seldom  lasts  more  than  one  hour.  Under  present  social  conditions 
no  hallucinogen  causes  physical. dependency  nor  any  "hang-over"  when  the  drug 
effect  is  gone.  All  of  them  can  occasionally  cause  a  psychosis  (usually 
paranoid)  which  does  endure  after  all'  the  drug -is  excreted.  ..A  small,  percentage 
of  marihuana  users  develop  a. psychosis  which  may  last  a  few  days.  It  is 
always  uncertain,  of  course,  whether  a  particular  psychosis  was  actually  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  chug.  There  are  scr.-.e  users  (especially  of  LSD)  who  clr.Jn  th-.-y 
have  ’flashbacks"  -  episodes  of.hulluoia/.ticns  which  occur  flays  or  months  after 
drug  Usage  ciids.i*.  >  .  i..h  i.m  mi  m  •  .  ■  .■  m\  mi  • 
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Treatment  Or  Han-ny Of  Dni  -  Abuse 

Gtjyrnl  Phi 1  osn; -.iv  -  Ji ; U  as  a  ir.  a  cor,w,micatic-n  from  the  ind  i  vi  - 

dual  to  l! i c  doctor  .ur.  veil  ns  from  the  individual 1  r.  j;roup  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  .  so  nl.  o  the  t  tf.'U nvnr.  is  a  reverse  coi.. Mini  cat  ion  from  the  doctor  to  the. 
individual  and  from  tin:  liudienl  profession  to  the  general  society  to  which  t hat. 
individual  In-longs.  In  different  dica.iej.  or  years,  therefore,  a  patient  and 
his  society  will  respond  differently  to  different  treatment  procedures. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  professional  to  understand  the  needs  of  both 
society  anJ  individuals  and  to  understand  their  responses  to  mjnager.c-nt , 
treatment,  or  education  efforts.  He  obtains  this  understanding  by  conferring 
with  appropriai e  consultants  and  by  remaining  himself  a  member  of  the  group  of 
inter-disciplinary  managers  and  staff  workers  who  guide  the  community. - 
legislators,  judges,  police,  editors,  schoolbonru  officials,  ministers,  clc. 

At  the  same  time  the  mental  health  professional  must  have  enough  direct 
communication  with  the  citizenry  so  that  no  syi.iptor.ni ic  social  movement  develops 
without  his  understanding.  The  human  relations  professional  tailors  his  treat¬ 
ment  methods  to  the.  particular  time  and  to  the  particular  society.  A  technician, 
on  the  other  hand  is  an  expert  at  certain  procedures.  He  typically  will  work 
at  his  bench  or  in  his  office  and  will  carry  out  the  same  specialty  activity 
until  society  and  its  professionals  force  him  to  change.  Often  n  doctor  may 
(biploy  hinselt  as  a  professional  -  often  called  "non- traditional  professional". 

He  understands  the  stylish  gestures  and  responses  within  the  ever-changing 
groups  of  his  society,  and  he  confers  with  community  leaders  on  the  control  of 
behavior  styles. 

The  Kcntal  Health  Service's  Position  Among  Jho  Community  Agencies 

Since  drug  abuse  is  a  communication  from  the  society  and  involves  the  total 
community,  the  treatment  of  it  also  involves  all  the  resources  of  the  coir-unity, 
c.g,  police,  education,  recreation,  religion,  medic i we,  industries,  etc.  If 
only  one  or  two  agencies  attc:  pi  to  manage  a  commupiv.^s  drug  abuse  problem 
Without  the  cooperation  of  the  others,  then  the  mu.... .gement  is  doomed  to  failure.  - 
Drug  abuse. like  alcoholism  is  n©c  a  medical  problem  It  is  not  a  police  pro¬ 
blem.  It  is  a  problem  of  the.  totAl  gonanunity.  Religious  leaders  and  policemen 
can  advise  medical  men. about  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  Medical  ir.cn  can  advise 
and  sweat  along  with  policeman  and  churchmen  as  they  face  problems  of  drug 
abuse.  If  in  a  certain  society  it  becomes  appropriate  for  a  drug  abuser  to  be 
hospitalized,  that  does  not  relieve  his  family,  his  work  supervisor,  or  his 
teacher  of  responsibility  for  him  as  a  person  -* not  even  temporarily. 


Patterns  of  I-tanaecncnt 


One  pattern  of  drug  abuse  management  may  work  best  for  one  community. 
Another  pattern  for  another.  One  community  effectively  used  an  authoritarian 
approach  such  as  (a)  below.  It  just  could  not  have  used  total  brain  power  and 
energy  of  the  cornumity  as  in  (b)  below.  A  year  later  when  various  character 
types  and  professions  became  more  trusting- of  each  other,  mental  health  con¬ 
sultants  helped  the  cor;r. unity  leaders  to  institute  a  program,  like  (b).  The 
following  examples  were  sometimes  used  in  combination,  A  particular  community 
•usually  ended  up  tailoring  its  own  program  to  its  own  needs. 


(a)  Impersonal  "ostahl ishivnl "  programs  are  wide- spread  in  inure  drug- 
abusing  co:.„,,i;i itie.-:,  These  include  n.ovj o.:> ,  posters,  pa:..;>hU-l  ,  .rad  required 
lectures  at  school.  There  is  always  some  "authority"  hire  lolling  r.hu.*.:r.-> 
what  is  good  for  thew.  Abusers  seldom  arc  allowed  to  contribute  to  policy  cad 
planning  as  peers  and  equals  of  t lie  coi..nuinily  members. 

(b)  Some  other  coi.v.r.nii ties  called  on  drug  abusers  or  ex-drug  aim:  ers  as 
dignified  responsible  members  to  help  in  planning' '  cou.ntni Ly  changes.  Tue 
"straight"  members  of  society  *  hen  risked  having  to  change  appropriately  their 
own  ideas  about  what  constituted  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tranquilizers, 
caffeine,  and  rood  as  well  as  marihuana  or  narcotics. 

(c)  Workers  dependent  on  heroin  have  been  examined  at  the  mental  health, 
service  and  sent  bad;  to  their  homes  or  work.  They  were  maintained  on  light 
duty  for  about  a  week  while  they  withdrew  from  the  drug  under  the  observation 
of  a  technician  who  so: s' Liv.-cs  used  mild  tranquilizers  or  sedatives  to  soften 
withdrawal  symptoms.  Frequently,  these  patients  reported  to  n  drug  abuse 
center  once  a  day  and  the  attitudes  of  these  drug  dependents  were  aired  on  so: re 
groups  of  their  own  co-workers  and  neighbors.  If  these  groups  accepted  tk« 
drug  abuser  as  an  efficient  duty  worker  while  he  was  not  abusing  drugs,  the. 
patient  could  usually  retain  his  job.  If  not  he  was  fired, 

(d)  At  other  times  the  neighborhood  school  or  industry  could  not 

tolerate  any  drug  abuser  who  become  known  to  the  public,  M.ny  were  jailed,, 
and  others  left  the.  cor... ■.•uni ty  or  went  into  hiding  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
community  i-ade  strong  efforts  to  have  these  men  handled  cut  in  ly  by  the 
medical  profession  or  the  police  without  ever  returning  to  normal  life.  There 
was  thus  a  constant  outflow  of  people  from  the.  community.  Soma  of  these  p topic 
were  former  leaders  performing  good  duty.  The  society  as  a  whole  never  under¬ 
stood  why  there  was  so  many  drug  abusers,  h’or  did  they  understand  the  message 

the  drug  abusers  were  trying  to  convey  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

(e)  Coffee  Houses  or  rap  houses  were  set  up  in  the  community  where  people 

with  drug  problems  or  needing  drug  iuforr.ition  could  come  and  talk  with  foti.ar 

drug  dependents  and  people  their  own  age  in  an  atmosphere  which  fit  the  feelings 
of  their  own  class.  Most  of  the  community  agencies  wore  committed  to  fur¬ 
nishing  the  man-power  and  ideas  for  these  houses.  Often  the  community  maintained 
telephone  "hot-line"  service  for  drug  abuser,  run-aways,  and  other  problems 
mostly  of  young  people.  A  person  who  wanted  help  would  call  the  well-advertised 
number  and  receive  counselling  from  a  trained  teen-ager  or  other  volunteer, 

(f)  Some  communities  informally  offered  ircnunity  from  prosecution  to 
all  drug  dependents  not  already  under  investigation  who  turned  themselves  in  ! 
to  a  community  agency  for  help. 

(g)  A  general  theme  running  through  many  of  the  management  problems  was 
the  attempt  to  substitute  a  new  social  addiction  for  the  old  drug  addiction. 

The  new  addiction  amounted  to  useful  work  at  a  dignified  profession  or  honorable 
duty.  Sometimes  it  was  a  religious  experience.  Sometimes  it  was  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  go  over  to  help  curb  the  opposite  pole  drug  abuse.  But  in  any  case 

there  was  c or.3r.it men t  to  a  group  which  had  an  active  mission, 

(h)  Merely  withdrawing  the  abuser  from  his  drug  and  sending  him  back  to 
the  same  social  situation  that  produced  the  abuse  very  seldom  effected  any 
permanent  change. 
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to  be  ];cpt  on  wet h.'. none  ir.ocuiu te Jy.  i .any  block  cc;v..URitics  t.iSiJKC  n. 
maintenance  because  tbc-y  believe  that  iL  keeps  black  people  from  being 
ambitious  and  aggressive. 

(k)  Some  communities  make  radical  changes  in  living  conditions.  and 
the  management  of  drug  abuse,  but  they  do  it  in  n  piecemeal  fashion.  Tk 
change  a  few  schools  or  churches,  or  medical  services  at  a  tin.-  in  order 
get  a  fredb..ck  from  citizens,  children,  and  staff  and  to  make  easy  ad;, us 
in  general  policy. 

(l)  Most  progress  war  made  when  cor.rnunit  5 cs  rode  accurat  e  measure;, 
and  descriptions  of  their  management  and  its  results.  This  data  vs  s  oft 
useful  to  other  communities.  Before  carrying  out  such  ::  aauve;.;ents,  tin 
communities  usually  retjuestod  expert  help  from  nationally  known  agencies 
professions. 

(ra)  Any  punishment  for  selling  or  using  drugs  vns  undo  proportion.", 
the  actual  damage  that  such  drugs  were  causing  in  the  co:;.. unity.  Hints  t 
punishment  for  herein  traffic  was  higher  than  .that  for  marihuana  traffic 

(n)  Some  cor.nuni.tics  sent  representatives  fren  all  their  important 
agencies,  including  families,  to  special  workshops  or  schools.  On  thrfr 
return  they  held  .-nr o' ur-rc-  or  dialogues  wi th  other  net.bers  of  the  co:  vnti 
Every  ;;.et.bev  o£  the  cot». unity  came  to  feci  soi.:evhat  Vrtov.-ledpeable  and  re 
sible  concerning  drug  abuse.  The  program  managers  trade  it  easy  for  such 
members  to  work  against  drug  abuse. 
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Notes  by  Matthew  Parrish 
On 


David  Coouer :  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FAMILY ,  New  York,  1970, 
Vintage Ar“ 2 33 ,  §1.65,  " 


David  Cooper  is  a  British  psychiatrist  who  worked  for  some 
years  with  R.  D.  Laing  in  his  untraditional  therapeutic  community 
for  s'chizoid  ana  other  emotionally  disturbed  people  in  London. 

The  book  is  a  bit  Marxist  and  sometimes  it  breaks  into  a  kind  of 
schizophrenese  like  Finnigan's  Wake,  Marshall  McLuhan's  writings, 
or  perhaps  some  of  Ezra  Pound  or  e.e.  cummings.  Nevertheless, 
the  book  has  some  stimulating  ideas . 

From  reading  the  book  I  perceived  the  following  positions. 
They  are  not  necessarily  just  what  Cooper  would  say  but  they  are 
what  I  derived  from  him  and  some  of  it  is  perhaps  my  own  extension 
of  his  thoughts : 

1.  The  family  is  an  idealogical  conditioning  device. 

2.  Its  form  and  its  methods  are  repeated  in  schools,  gangs, 
businesses,  churches,  hospitals,  government  agencies,  and  I 
suppose  in  Communist  cells  and  Boy  Scout  troops. 

-O' 

3.  The  family  implants  in  its  member  a  set  of  idealized 
family  figments  (pieces  of  other  family  members)  which  exclude  the 
real  person  of  the  member  himself.  Thus,  a  girl  instead  of 
getting  to  be  Mary  comes  to  see  herself  as*  a  mother-type .  Other 
people  come  to  see  her  that  way,  too.  In  addition,  she  is  a 
grouchy  type  like  Grandmother  and  has  some  of  Grandfather's  tem¬ 
per.  Some  people  see  such  family  traits  as  discrete  bundles  like 
genes  or  light  quanta  which  are  transmitted  diaitally.  Some  see 
such  traits  as  decantable  fluid  like  blood.  "She  has  a  certain 
1/4  of  Grandpa's  blood  in  her.  She  got  about  9/10  of  his  temper? 

4.  The  family  first  impresses  Mary  with  whose  she  is,  not 
who  she  is.  It's  not  that  an  infant  is,  rather  he  belongs  - 
mostly  to  mother  at  first.  Belonging  then  is  a  kind  of  existence. 
Children  at  age  eight  often  wonder  if  they  perhaps  are  not  the 
unknown  children  of  kings  rather  than  of  the  people  they  live 
with.  At  age  thirty  they  wonder  whether  they  belong  to  the 
company  they  work  for  or  to  their  family,  church,  or  nation.  In 
any  case,  they  feel  possessed  by  something  and  consequently  they 
possess  something.  I  speak  of  mv  dog  and  he  speaks  of  his  master. 
So  we  possess  traits,  a  society,  a  nation,  and  bits  of  knowledge. 
These  things  in  turn  possess  us.  These  things  as  a  cluster  are 
us.  So  existence  is  a  kind  of  possessing  and  being  possessed. 

"I  am  my  traits."  ’ 

5.  Good  therapy  or  education  consists  of  depopulating' the 
room  of  all  the  ingested  parts  of  non-present  people,  all  the 


t 


figments  of  family  traits,  which  prevent  the  actual  me  and  you 
and  others  in  this  room  from  meeting  each  other,  and  creating 
©urs-lves  in  the  encounter. 

•  •  . 

6.  The  collection  of  traits  that  possess  me  (and  I,  them) 
are  ideas  fixed  in  a  state  of  being.  They  typify  ms  as  an 
individual,  they  categorize  me.  But  my  acts  as  I  inter-act  with 
you  are  me.  They  are  in  a  state  of  becoming,  of  continual  change 
of  Heraclitean  flux,  I  don't  act  alone,  however.  I  act  in  a 
world  of  things  and  people  and  they  act  back  at  me.  So  when  you 
and  X  face  each  other,  there  is  an  encounter,  an  inter-action. 

Part  of  that  inter-active  behavior  can  be  seen  as  my  acts, 

as  my  aspect  of  the  encounter.  For  the  duration  of  our  encounter 
that  part  is  ny  existence.  That  is  the  existentialist  me.  The 
set  of  traits  is  the  essentialist  view  of  me. 

7.  The  family  prevents  development  of  autonony  (an 
unpossessed  existence)  in  its  members  by.: 

a.  Nurture.  This  is  a  symbiotic  merging  of  feelings  be¬ 
tween  mother  and  infant  -  an  inter-play  between  dependency  and 
resentment  in  both  bodies,  a  sharing  of  feelings  so  that  mother 
talks  baby  talk  for  the  baby  to  visitors  or  she  hurts  and  suffers 
for  the  baby  and  the  baby  for  her.  For  instance,  if  Father  is 
angry  at  Mother,  the  baby  cries  and  won't  eat.  Of  course, 
nurture  extends  later  to  the  whole  family  and  its  intensity  is 
never  quite  what  it  was  when  the  symbiosis  included  only  mother 
and  baby. 

b.  Schools.  They  program  behavior  fend  thought  in  students 
the  way  students  are  supposed  to  feel  -  the-  way  parents  and  the 
grandparents  of  the  nation  traditionally  expect  students  to 
behave . 

c.  Prisons,  hospitals,  special  schools,  psychiatrists. 

These  provide  mechanisms  for  the  family's  rejection  of  a  member. 
The  prison,  etc.  will  take  care  of  him  and  fix  him  up  or  make  a 
failure  oat  of  him.  Prisons,  etc.  themselves  never  fail. 

Within  a,  b,  or  c  when  a  meitber  tries  to  say  or  do  something 
genuinely  his  own,  the  "family"  or  school  contorts  it  into  a 
well-known  act  by  "our  boy".  The  family  gives  that  act  an  old 
family  meaning  so  that  it  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  do  go  along  with  the  family  image  -  including  the  needs 
of  those  figments  of  family  which  are  ingrained  into  the  members. 
Families  then,  are  usually  composed  of  essentialists  who  inter-, 
pose  filters  of  prejudice  (categorizations,  conceptual  frame¬ 
works)  between  ones  senses  and  the  living  person  which  these 
senses  are  tyring  to  perceive.  Somewhere  outside  of  families  I 
suppose  there  cure  phenomenologists  (existentialists)  who  seek  a 
direct  perception  (and  experience)  of  the  other  person  without 
any  filters  of  pre-conception  (prejudices,  categories).  Well,  I 
don't  think  we  can  be  either  pure  phenomonologists  or  pure 


essential 1st tut  neither  should  we  drive  right  down  the  middle.  Rather 
we  should  keep  both  views  in  mind;  we  should  slalom  along  betwen  essence 
and  phenomenon  -  touching  against  first  one  then  the  other, 

6*  The  individual  attempts  in  stages  to  differentiate  himself  out  of 
the  family';,  collective  soul.  At  each  stage  the  child  briefly  gets  ahead  of 
the  adult's  attempts  to  contain  him  in  the  collective.  Later  the  adult  catches 
up  and  wakes  the  child  conform  further  to  the  family. 

Age  2i  Negativism,  Child  fends  off  parents;  says  "No!"  to  everything. 

Age  kt  Lying  to  mother.  Child  learns  mother  does  not  know  everything  he 
.thinks  or  does,  ”1  can  have  a  private  life  of  my  own..," 

Age  10  to  12 i  Comradeship.  Clubbiness,  close  budies  away  from  the  family. 

• "  Age  13  to  20 i  Boy-girl  intimacy  with  responsibility  toward  each  other, 

The  member  projects  his  image  of  mother,  father  and  other  family  members  onto 
i- — outside  the  family,  Nith  these  persons  .he  acts  cut  things  which  are 
teboo  in  the  family  -  tenderness,  love,  exploration  of  each  other. •» 

Age  20+  i  Uork  and  marriage.  The  old  family  situations  are  replicated 
(at  least temporatilj^  at  work  and  in  a  new  family, 

9*  Cooper  considers  that  love  is  subversive  to  the  family.  Dependency 
and  need  are  the  pillars  of  the  family.  A  security-seeking  person  wants  sane- 
one  to  need  him  and  thus  to  settle  down  with  him  in  an  unchanging  relationship 
-  a  relationship  which  is  a  fixed  idea,  not  an  acting  onward  in  the  flux  of 
each  person's  being  himself  in  the  ever-changing  present.  Love,  however,  is 
an  active  experience  -  a  becoming  -  though  It  can  be  thought  about  as  a  state 
of  being i  a  fixed  status,  and  therefore  a  measuraable  commodity  with  a  certain 
value.  But  this  quantifyable -  stuff  is  not  the  act  of  love.  It  is  only  the 
idea  of  love*  Fecple  usually  assume  that  if  you  give  9$#  of  your  love  to  one 
person,  only  Yf=  will  be  left  for  anyone  else.  Such  people  don't  live  in  the 
present,  but  rather  they  are  suspended  in  the  timeless  realm  of  thought. 

For  Cooper  the  act  of  loving  is  what  it  is  only  at  the  moment  of  living  it. 

At  another  time  an  "equal"  love  cay  be  felt  for  another  person  -  if  Indeed 
the  active  love  is  quantifyable  at  all.  For  another  encounter  is  another 
sort  of  act.  Love  individuates  people.  It  is  I  guess,  more  matter  than  fern, 
more  being  than  essence.  Need,  however,  collectivizes  people,  merges  their 
egos  with  others.  Need  here  belongs  with  security/anxiety  and  dependency/ 
resentment.  Families  set  up  taboos  against  individualistic  love.  "Don't 
Iwud'.  your  13  year  old  daughter;  you  might  stimulate  her...  Don't  touch 
members  of  your  family.  Just  look  and  listen  in  perceptual  cliches  and 
stereotypes.  Don't  explore  the  newness  in  each  other.  Only  hope  that  every¬ 
body  is  remaining  the  same  -  and  thus  dependable,  secure." 


Marriage  between  Joe  and  Jane  is  really  a  weaving  together 
of  all  the  figr.ents  of  old  family  relations  which  Joe  and  Jane 
have  imputed  to  each  other.  Jane's  old  family  which  lives  within 
her  ties  on  to  a  mirror  image  in  Joe.  It  reaffirms  its  need  for 
itself.  If  Jane  sees  Joe  as  purely  himself  and  loves  that  self 
with  her  own  individuality,  then  she  breaks  up  the  ties  of  the 
need-security-dependency  and  she  ends  the  perpetuation  of  the 
cmv*  rami ly . 

10.  The  family  is  obsolete  today.  The  attempts  -at  becoming 
genuine  persons  over  the  past  century  have  become  so  intense 

and  the  technological  changes  in  a  nomadic  population  so  rapid 
that  the  "family’1  methods  of  human  development  are  no  longer 
possible  -  even  if  proper. 

a.  The  extended  family  of  cousins,  uncles,  etc.,  provided 
a  diffusion  of  love,  anger,  and  other  emotional  attachments,  so 
that  a  member  didn't  have  to  get  locked  into  the  conflicting 

. .  family  figments  within  only  one  or  two  people.  But  on  the 

other, hand,  the  extended  family  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
him.  The  extended  family  spread  that  knowledge  by  a  sort  of 
secret  rumor.  -  not  openly  expressed  and  often  therefore  more 
influential,  more  co-ereive  upon  the  member’s  personality.  All 
thought  had  to  be  headed  by  the  patriarchs. 

* 

*'  b.  The  nuclear  family  of  father,  mother,  and  two  or  three 
children  allowed  an  escape  from  this  pervasive  influence.  But 
it  locked  members  in  so  tight  in  their  feelings  with  so  few 
others  that  they  had  to  rely  on  peers  ana.  g^ngs  outside  the 
family  in  order  to  escape  the  tight  programming  that  inevitably 
occurred.  They  could  of  course  effect  a  transient  solution  by 
fleeing  into  marriage  and  starting  a  nuclear  family  of  their  own. 

•  • 

c.  Cooper's  idea  of  a  replacement  for  "family"  *is  a  form 
of  commune  where: 

i.  There  is  an  inter-play  of  solitude  and  togetherness 
which  is  confortable  for  each  member. 

ii.  There  is  a  common  experience  area  -  work  place  or 

and  playing  place. 

* 

iil.  There  is  a  diffusion  of  love  relations  among  more 
members  than  in  the  family  system. 

iv.  There  is  a  totally  free  access  of  children  to  all 
adults.  Parents  aren't  necessarily  the  ones  who  spend  the  most 
time  'or  emotion  with  their  children. 

11.  Cooper  sees  schools',  governments,  and  other  institutions 
following  the  pattern  of  the  obsolete  family.  His  new  commune 
structure  for  human  nurturing  seems  to  impress  its  pattern  also 
on  therapy  and  education  as  well  as  on  structures  of  government 
and  commerce.  Thus  his  nurturing  commune  is  a  replacement  for 
the  old  family.  His  therapeutic  community  (which  actually 
merges  into  the  outside  community)  is  a  replacement  for  hospital 


or  clinic.  His  "free  school"  (which  also  merges  into  the  outside 
community  and  considers  work  a  part  of  education  )  is  a  replacement 
for  the  hierarchical  school  with  walls.  I  will  list  here  the 
common  qualities  which  Cooper  considers  proper  for  nurturing, 
therapy,  education,  and  probably  industry. 

a.  Parents  and  therapists  or  teachers  are  people  who  under¬ 
stand  the  figments  of  family  and  the  items  of  culture  and  Z-G-pZ 
habit  which  they  have  internalized.  They  realize  that  these  'fig¬ 
ments  may  be  temporarily  useful  but  not  eternally  true.  As 
people  who  know  the  craziness  of  all  the  members,  these  "leaders" 
provide  a  pivot  which  allows  others  to  turn  back  to  their  own 
present  needs  and  eventually  to  take  the  load  off  the  leader  of 
being  the  only  one  knomng  and  understanding.  Any  member  can 
act  in  the  role  of  parent,  teacher,  therapist,  or  supervisor. 

b.  Members  are  "selected"  with  a  wide  range  of  age,  skill, 
and  disposition.  There  is  a  good  mix  so  that  all  can  nurture, 
treap,  and  educate  each  other  as  individuals,  and/or  as  groups. 

c.  No  hierarchy  is  imposed.  There  is  no  staff  versus 
member  role  split.  There  are  no  fixed  father-son,  doctor- 
patient,  or  teacher-student  relations. 

d.  There  is  an  easy  rhythm  between  solitude  and  together¬ 
ness  which  depends  on  the  individuals  needs.  The  group  always 

respects  the  individuals  right  so  say"no"f 
•  • 

e.  No  diagnosis  is  given  and  no  official  failures  are 
determined.  These  labC'ls  only  categorize  people  as  if  the 
people  had  only  a  few  attributes  in  the  realm  of  idea  and  no 
existence  as  persons  "like  me".  There  are  no  clear  written 
question  and  answer  exams  -  only  evaluation  of  group  work  and 
self  expression. 

.  9 

f.  The  home,  school,  or  therapeutic  community  ,is  a  place 
to  develop  and  create  yourself  actively,  not  a  place  to  be 
trained,  taught,  or  treated. 

g.  Architecture  consists  of  single  cells  with  self- 
sufficient  cooking  and  living  facilities  which  two  or  three 
people  can  share  if  they  wish.  There  is  also  a  group  living  and 
learning  area. 

h.  There  is  frequent  invitation  of  outside  people  to  come 

' in  and  share  their  work  experience  and  thought  with  the  group  by 
presentation,  demonstration, .and  site  visits. 

Cooper  present? some  differences  between  various  kinds  of 
schools,  communes,  and  treatment  facilities,  but  in  general  the 
above  pattern  is  followed. 


/ 


12.  Toward  the  end  of  his  book  he  seems  to  get  pretty 
wrapped  up  in  trying  to  force  in  a  hurry  the  changes  v’hich  seem 
..to  be  coming  about  in  society  anyway.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
this  book  is  stimulating  to  ones  personal-  thoughts  as  are  the 
other  books  which  seek  root  changes  in  our  ways  of  nurturing , 
treating,  educating,  and  doing  business.  Such  KnriVc  arc 
and  Weingardner:  Teaching  as  a  Subservise  Ac 
Future  Shock,  Reich,- The  Greening  o£  America, 
theraov  Bast 


Such  books  are  Postman 

*  t  ^  4-  »  ,  t 


:ivity , 
Watts : 


.orixer , 
Psvcho- 
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ana  West,  Slyfer;  Loss  ox  the  Self  in  Modern 


by  Charles  A.  Reich,  Randon  House,  1970) 

Industrial  Han,  who  lived  in  the  European  vorld  between  about  1750  and 
195C-,  was  a  mchine  and  seened  to  be  the  servant  of  some  elite  men.  But  even 
those  elite  cen  had  to  regulate  their  lives  around  machines  and  industry. 
Industrial  Man  was  Machine's  servant.  The  post-industrial  machine  is  san's 
servant. 

The  post- industrial  younger  generation  of  the  1950's,  60* s,  and  70' s 
hates  the  following  iteas  and  wants  to  change  away  fresa  then: 

1.  The  abundance  of  luxury  and  eilitary  goods  while  little  subsistence 
and  medical  service  is  left  over  for  the  lover  class  nan. 

2.  Evasion  of  unpleasant  facts  and  evasion  of  the  illogical  structure 
of  government,  faaily,  and  business. 

3.  Advance  of  technology  uncontrolled  by  worldwide  husan  interest — 
resulting  in  pollution,  destruction  of  land  and  natural  resources. 

4.  Deterioration  of  democracy.  Govemnent  agencies  control  the  coun- 
try — not  Congress.  Bureaucratic  discretion  takes  the  place  of  law, 
invoking  law  where  it  wishes  to.  Due  process  is  too  slow. 

5.  Artificiality  of  life.  People  endure  work  in  order  to  play.  Even 
play  becoaes  a  series  of  stylish  things  £o  do.  Skiing  becomes  the 
rage  for  a  while.  Tennis  be  cooes  the  rage  for  a  while.  Even  young 
people  relate  to  each  other  with  such  non-specific  expletives  as 
"Swell. . .Far  out! ...Beautiful,  Beautiful!"  but  they  talk  past  each 
other  and  are  interested  only  in  superficial,  popular  thought  of 
their  own  social  class. 

6«  There  Is  no  conaunity  feeling  aaong  neighbors  and  f .-ad lies.  The 
faaily  itself  has  been  reduced  to  an  almost  non-functional  nuclear 
group,  which  pivots  around  a  hone  but  gets  its  kicks  outside  the 
hose. 

7.  Loss  of  self — the  Individual  be cooes  his  occupation.  Consequently 
there  is  a  loss  of  personal  will. 

Even  the  power  elite  is  controlled  by  corporate— govemnent  forces. 
Covernaent  and  big  corporations  really  work  for  each  other.  Government  is  run 
like  a  corporation.  It  is  sis^ly  the  biggest  business  in  the  country.  Power 
in  the  D.S. ,  then,  is  part  of  a  corporate  aonolith. 

Examples  of  powers  in  the  D.S. :  To  distribute  one  publication  and  not 
another  on  an  airline;  to  raise  Interest  rates;  to  forbid  children  in  apart- 
aents;  to  prevent  people  from  buying  unhydrogenated  peanut  butter;  to  proaote 
•ale  of  cigarettes  and  other  unhealthy  products;  to  change  the  culture  of  a 
foreign  country  by  intervention  of  military,  commercial.  Peace  Corps,  student 
exchange,  or  D.S.  Information  Service  prograas.  A  student  who  doesn’t  like 
the  way  universities  are  run  should  leave,  but  there  is  nowhere  else  for  him 
to  get  his  education. 
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The  political  state  has  been  replaced  by  the  administrative  state,  which 
is  ruled  by  economic  theory,  not  by  human  needs.  The  political  state  con¬ 
sists  of  many  different  cultures  and  interests,  represented  high  up  in  the 
government  and  producing  conflicts  with  temporary  resolutions. 

The  boss  or  supervisor  is  treated  as  a  higher  form  of  human  being.  Thus 
there  are  second  class  citizens,  though  they  are  not  necessarily  based  on 
color. 


Imposed  order  is  ultimately  based  on  for**e  or  violence.  Thus  it  encour¬ 
ages  violent  attempts  to  change  it.  For  instance,  prisoners  who  work  under 
the  gun  feel  challenged  to  escape  and  then  to  get  and  use  a  gun  themselves. 

The  problem  is  that  some  order  may  have  to  be  imposed  because  without  ultimate 
control  by  the  threat  of  violence  or  by  a  violently  stiff  conscience,  the  new¬ 
borns  cannot  reach  any  acculturation  or  civilization. 

The  corporate  state  is  autonomous,  like  a  machine  out  of  the  control  of 
men.  In  the  "Hew  Industrial  State"  the  corporations  create  their  own  market 
by  brainwash  advertising  or  by  opening  up  transport  to  some  small  African  coun¬ 
try.  Decisions  of  the  influencing  experts,  managers,  and  professionals  in  an 
organization  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  bureaucracy  and  professional  behavior. 
They  don't  respond  to  outside  directives*  Once  a  policy  is  set  up  it  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself. 

Executives  are  "briefed"  by  others  end  thus  become  mediators  of  limited 
third-hand  cosesctications.  Only  inconsistently  do  they  produce  useful  original 
thought. 

The  Sew  Property 

Ownership  of  the  new  wealth  consists  of: 

1.  The  stockholder's  right  to  share  In  profits. 

2.  Management's  right  to  make  policy. 

3.  The  employee's  right  to  status  and  security. 

4.  The  government's  right  to  regulate. 

Thus,  wealth  includes  a  job  (corporation),  stock  certificate  (corporation), 
alimony  (court,  government),  pension  (corporation,  government) ,  dealer's  fran¬ 
chise  (corporation),  hospital  privileges  for  doctors  (corporation),  hospital 
privileges  for  patients  through  life  insurance  (corporation) ,  status  of  college 
students  (university). 

All  modern  wealth  represents  a  relationship  to  some  organization.  It  also 
represents  a  relationship  to  the  aabient  society.  The  value  of  an  income  oi  a 
franchise  depends  on  the  affluence  of  other  people.  If  other  people  axe  all 
uneducated  and  penniless  the  rich  man  has  nothing  but  their  unskilled  work  to 
control.  If  people  are  all  affluent  the  rich  man's  status  is  less  exclusive 
tat  he  lives  in  more  comfort.  Capital  also  includes  friendship  and  colluded 
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Government  is  the  biggest  dispenser  of  the  "new  property"-- licenses , 
pensions,  job  subsidies,  tax  benefits,  contracts.  These  awarded  or  attained 
statuses  produce  security,  money,  confidence,  power,  and  a  substitute  self 
which  comes  from  the  power  and  confidence.  The  state  dominates  thinking  be¬ 
cause  it  controls  selfhood.  The  new  property  ties  an  individual  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  maintain  the  value  of  his  capital  and  his  selfdon.  The  individual 
now  has  to  tread  easy.  He  owns  no  private  property.  That  is,  he  controls 
nothing,  absolutely. 

Every  man  in  his  separate  status  circle  is  alienated  from  every  other 
man.  An  automobile  executive  can't  decide  on  his  own  to  keep  auto  models  the 
same  for  five  years  in  order  to  save  money  for  public  housing.  His  selfdom  is 
based  on  his  relation  to  the  automobile  company,  and  that  self  cannot  make  an 
independent  decision.  Yet  this  decision  would  be  in  the  only  area  where  he 
has  power  to  act  for  the  public  good.  Consequently  most  people  seek  to  bring 
about  changes  in  things  they  have  no  power  in  and  no  direct  responsibility  for. 
If  they  have  responsibility  they  are  coerced  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

We  make  the  law's  standard  our  own.  Sin  consists  in  ignoring  <;he  law  in 
favor  of  your  own  desires,  but  there  is  little  creativity  without  "sin"  since 
too  restricted  an  motion  restrains  thought  in  many  people.  Law  is  especially 
stultifying  when  it  develops  by  pure  reason  or  logic  or  when  it  adheres  to  out¬ 
moded  tradition  instead  of  developing  largely  out  of  tht  forward  needs  of  today. 

The  ravaging  of  natural  resources  implies  that  the  government's  point  of 
view  is  the  same  as  the  private  corporation's  point  of  view.  The  government 
avoids  thinking  of  the  effect  on  the  world  as  a  whole  or  on  the  infinite  span 
of  future  time.  No  American  point  of  view  ‘an  go* contrary  to  the  point  of  view 
of  process  industry.  The  corporate  life  must  be  clung  to  but  a  leg  may  be 
amputated  to  save  the  body.  Thus,  certain  corporations  or  individuals  may  be 
sacrificed. 

The  corporate  state's  power  is  maintained  by  the  gap  between  people's  be¬ 
lief  and  the  social  realities.  What  people  don't  understand  they  can't  control. 
Actually,  both  the  corporations  and  the  individuals  maintain  the  delusion  that 
resources  will  never  run  out.  In  the  last  century  or  so  the  U.S.  had  the  right 
to  pollute  the  world  in  order  to  build  up  its  industry.  Now,  when  the  U.S.  is 
rich,  it  can  prevent  other  countries  from  polluting  the  world  and  making  them¬ 
selves  rich.  We  say,  "Our  ancestors  used  up  most  of  the  sperm  oil  and  the 
forests  and  now  there's  none  for  us."  Southern  Europe  and  Africa,  however, 
can  say  that  the  U.S.  and  other  industrial  countries  used  up  these  resources 
and  now  they  have  the  capital  to  give  to  us  poor  countries  so  we  can  develop. 

***** 


Consciousness  Types 

A  consciousness  is  the  general  cluster  of  related  ideas  an  Individual  has. 
This  consciousness  is  formed  by  economic  conditions.  The  individual  simply 
latches  onto  an  existing  set  of  liberal  or  conservative  or  other  ideas. 

Consciousness  I  was  appropriate  to' the  1800’s.  With  small  town  face-to- 
face  relations  and  individual  enterprise  it  was  the  world-view  of  the  U.S, 

'  farmer,  the  small  businessman  or  worker  trying  to  get  ahead.  It  was  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Ethic. 
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Consciousness  II  is  appropriate  to  1900-1950.  The  values  of  the  corpor¬ 
ate  society  have  developed  out  of  the  corporation  and  the  machine  processes 
and  not  out  of  individual  human  needs.  This  is  the  world  of  the  New  Deal— 
it  gives  benefits,  not  money. 

Consciousness  III  is  appropriate  to  1950-2000.  Individual  "existence" 
is  important.  The  individual's  importance  is  in  himself,  not  in  corporate 
society.  The  individual's  importance  is  in  astrology-concerned,  inner- 
searching,  individual  encounter-hungry  society.  Individual  importance  is  not 
in  process  business.  Money  is  meaningless.  Benefits  from  the  corporation 
are  meaningless.  The  benefits  c~  human  contact  are  good. 


Consciousness  I:  The  hero  is  a  plain  character — an  honest  hard  worker, 
not  intellectual  nor  knowledgeable  (Horatio  Alger),  but  Melville's  Billy  Budd 
and  Henry  James's  Portrait  of  a  Lady  show  the  catastrophe  of  innocence  and 
they  show  the  problems  of  Consciousness  I.  Industry  considers  that  its  prob¬ 
lems  are  moral  problems  within  individuals.  Auto  accidents  are  blamed  on  the 
driver,  not  on  too  many  autos  in  production  or  on  bad  roads.  The  Conscious¬ 
ness  I  individual  may  try  to  imitate  the  aristocracy  of  an  earlier  age  or  the 
plutocracy  of  his  own  age  by  buying  a  first-class  ship  ticket  and  becoming 
temporarily  a  superior  human  being. 

Consciousness  II:  The  Consciousness  II  mind  wants  resolution  of  all  con¬ 
flicts.  It  wants  a  tribunal  to  solve  all  problems,  but  always  through  proper 
channels.  It  wants  excellence,  not  equality.  To  get  these  things  it  turns 
away  from  concern  about  the  individual.  This  turn  was  cade  necessary  by  com¬ 
petitive  market  economy  which  automatically  misused  itself  with  big  corporate 
mergers,  etc.  It  was  made  necessary  by  increased  scientific  technique  which 
eventually  ^-’es  dangerous  knowledge  to  every  individual  anu  produces  terror¬ 
ism  in  the  i  .isciousness  III  times. 

A  medieval  tribal  residue  combined  with  industrial  technology  and  Renais¬ 
sance  organization  to  produce  the  Consciousness  I,  II,  III  individual  concepts, 
but  Consciousness  II  has  the  most  corporate  influence  and  the  least  medieval. 

Consciousness  II  assumed  that  the  individual  competed  against  a  society 
or  a  corporation  and  not  against  other  individuals.  Consciousness  II  there¬ 
fore  tried  to  obtain  better  due  process  of  law,  effectively  widened  franchise, 
and  ego-strengthening  psychotherapy,  but  since  Consciousness  II  is  a  corporate 
mind  it  couldn't  do  anything  to  cripple  corporate  process  in  favor  of  individ- 
ual  living.  Corporate  process  existed  presumably  in  order,  to  improve  living 
but  really  corporate  process  existed  for  its  own  development  as  a  system. 

Thus,  a  depressed  individual  can  live  on  for  the  logical  improvement  of  some 
theory  or  art  work  or  some  social  system,  such  as  a  charitable  organization, 
when  he  cannot  live  for  himself.  The  depressed  person  of  Consciousness  I  lived 
vicariously  for  his  child  as  an  extension  of  himself— lived  for  the  person  his 
child  was.  The  Consciousness  II  person  lives  for  the  organizational  system  as 
an  extension  of  himself.  He  lives  for  the  process  of  production  of  law,  of 
gaining,  and  of  social  conventions.  Corporate  process  has  an  organic  life  of 
its  own  quite  aside  from  the  individual  managers  and  employees  being  cooked  in 
its  milieu. 


. . . . 
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Milieu  therapy  (a  hospital  atmosphere  which  induces  skills  in  living) 
is  Consciousness  II.  The  self-managing  hospital  as  therapeutic  community 
and  the  natural  community's  own  involvement  in  psychiatry  can  be  better  man- 


Consciousness  II  considered  that  abused  economic  power  must  be  subjected 
to  public  interest.  Moralistic  government  dealt  with  specific  acts,  not  with 
cause.".  The  New  Deal  made  a  great  corporate  government  to  match  the  power  of 
private  corporations,  and  this  public  corporation  gained  as  much  power  over 
the  individual  as  the  private  corporations  had.  Nothing  came  back  to  the 
individual.  The  New  Deal  saved  capitalism.  But  the  New  Deal  broke  up  the 
capitalists'  delusion  that  there  could  be  a  "no  problem"  world  where  self- 
interest  in  a  free  market  produced  social  good. 

Consciousness  II  gave  no  absolute  individual  liberty.  It  always  sub¬ 
jected  liberty  to  the  overriding  interests  of  the  state  and  produced  collective 
'...gaining,  racial  equality,  a  reduction  in  government  corruption,  and  an 
increase  in  Social  Security-pacifying  the  individual  of  today  by  borrowing 
from  his  children. 

Consciousness  II  was  an  elitist  society.  The  standard  of  the  elite  was 
its  utility  to  technological  society.  There  was  no  absolute  worth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  except  in  theory.  The  elite  man  was  a  theoretical  model  for  the  common 
man  to  use  in  developing  his  own  illusive  individuality.  But  the  elite  man 
didn't  really  have  any  individuality  of  his  own.  He  existed  only  as  a  dis¬ 
turbance  or  a  relationship  between  elements  of  the  corporate  world. 

Consciousness  II' s  public  or  business  life  tfas  a  fight  for  reform  only 
In  the  direction  in  which  organizational  life  was  going  anyway.  It  began  to 
fight  racial  discrimination  only  in  the  1950's.  It  began  seriously  to  oppose 
the  Vietnam  war  only  about  1967.  This  consciousness  won't  jeopardize  its  own 
status  to  fight  for  reform. 

Consciousness  II 's  home  life  is  liberal  reformist  in  thought  but  not  in 
action.  There  is  a  split  between  emsciousness  II's  public  and  home  life. 

This  is  a  schizoid  condition.  It  is  not  hypocrisy,  though  children  think  it's 
hypocrisy.  Neither  the  public  self  nor  the  home  self  is  false.  Consciousness 
II  man  simply  has  two  selves,  for  the  public  self  must  conform  to  corporate 
life.  The  self  is  an  image  set  up  by  the  corporation.  It  has  a  certainty, 
just  as  if  the  corporation  controlled  the  universe. 

But  a  natural  self  is  really  derived  out  of  the  chaos  of  many  natural  and 
human  forces.  Corporate  life  is  only  the  current  delusional  way  of  soul¬ 
organizing  the  world.  Since  Consciousness  II  loves  certainty  and  security,  it 
avoids  dreads,  awe,  accidents,  failure,  helplessness,  and  magic.  Yet  only 
these  experiences  allow  derivation  of  a  self  out  of  a  broader  world  and  there¬ 
fore  allows  a  broader  self  than  can  be  derived  from  a  corporate  life  with  its 
narrow  goals* 

The  efforts  of  Consciousness  II  are  falsely-artificially  rewarded.  The 
Consciousness  II  man  works  with  willing  self-sacrifice  for  the  corporation  in 
order  to  reap  satisfactions  for  the  very  desires  the  corporation  instills  in 
him  by  advertising,  education,  news  media,  etc.  The  corporation,  by  means  of 
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salaries  and  sometimes  capital  assets,  gives  the  individual  the  means  to 
satisfy  those  desires  through  corporate  products  and  services. 

A  life  of  service  in  order  to  produce  is  incompatible  with  a  life  of 
hedonist  desire  in  order  to  consume.  Consequently  neither  kind  of  life  can 
be  full.  This  schism  is  the  seed  of  destruction  for  Consciousness  IT. 

Consciousness  II's  public  life  consists  in  work.  This  life  is  kept  from 
being  free  by  means  of  loyalty  oaths,  character  files,  clearances,  meritocracy, 
employment  regulations.  Only  Consciousness  II's  private  home  life  is  free. 

It  is  free  to  make  consumer  choices  "guided"  by  advertising,  education,  and 
style  pressures  from  neighbors.  In  Consciousness  II  the  housewife  is  really 
the  freest  individual  who  exercises  the  widest  discretion  and  for  whom  most  of 
the  corporate  world  is  really  set  up.  Most  of  the  consumer  advertising,  par¬ 
ent  education,  and  medical  training  is  directed  at  her.  For  she  is  the 
family's  consumption  head.  Her  husband  is  only  its  industrial  production  head. 
The  technical  progress  in  Consciousness  II  replaces  the  husband  and  father  but 
not  the  wife  and  mother. 

Consciousness  II  advertising  creates  a  desire  for  sex,  status,  and  excite¬ 
ment,  but  the  products  sold  don't  really  satisfy  those  desires.  TV,  especially, 
incites  the  poor,  who  can't  buy  and  they  assume  they  might  have  had  status  if 
they  could  have  bought.  TV  especially  incites  the  young  by  making  them  more 
widely  aware  of  each  other  In  order  to  sell  more  products  by  example.  "Look  at 
your  friends.  They  wear  McDonald's  sweat  shirts,  drink  Slurpies,  etc."  TV 
makes  a  separate  consumer  market  of  the  young  which  rivals  the  housewife. 

Fewer  jobs  and  longer  necessary  training  has  prolonged  this  youth  period. 

Consumer  dissatisfactions  result  from  technological  breakdowns,  such  as 
traffic  jams,  machine  failures,  etc.  The  end  product  of  consumer  society  is  a 
person  who  reacts  against  pampering,  a  ruthless,  liberated,  impractical  person 
who  is  a  threat  to  corporate  life.  The  module  and  the  package  home  make  the 
child  feel  at  home  anywhere.  There  is  no  unique  character  to  "home."  There¬ 
fore,  the  child  easily  takes  off.  If  he  can  also  ignore  consumer  goods  he  is 
liberated. 

TV  gives  the  child  an  old  picture  of  the  world — high  spirits  of  Coke  drink¬ 
ers,  happy  family  of  "My  Three  Sons,"  and  "Father  Knows  Best."  But  then  the 
child  finds  the  world  full  of  slums,  etc.  TV  promises  the  affluent  life  and 
ideals  but  the  world  threatens  pollution,  senses  overloaded  with  advertising, 
boring  jobs,  Vietnam,  and  nuclear  weapons.  TV  is  the  mother  of  the  10,000 
things.  Mother  TV  shows  you  how  the  world  ought  to  be  and  then  you  go  out  and 
expect  it  so.  It  is  so,  of  course,  if  you  think  it's  so,  and  TV  helps  thought. 

This  life  is  in  contrast  with  the  farm  child  of  Consciousness  I  who  learned 
solid  textures  in  his  world  of  things,  animals,  and  human  characters,  and  then 
went  on  to  make  myths.  It  is  in  contrast  to  the  medieval  world  portrayed  in 
Johann  Huizinga's  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  many  extreme  contrasts 
side  by  side  lent  color  to  life,  even  while  it  may  have  lent  misery. 

Consciousness  III 


For  the  mind  of  Consciousness  III,  crime,  auto  accidents,  drug  problems , 
etc.  are  not  due  to  individual  moral  turpitude  but  to  the  poor  human  or  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering.  Roads  can't  carry  enough  cars,  people  can't  get  proper  sat¬ 
isfactions  within  the  law. 
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Formerly,  young  people  were  no  more  tied  to  family  and  school  than  to 
their  own  generation.  Now  the  more  the  old  people  reject  them  the  more  the 
young  unite  coast  to  coast.  The  clothes  of  the  young  are  uniform,  practical, 
tough,  and  colorless.  Blue  jeans  as  they  wear  bring  out  the  imprint  body 
inside.  Pressing,  however,  brings  out  the  suit  only.  The  young  wear  mass- 
produced  cheap  clothes  as  a  base  and  they  use  hand-made  decorations  and  jewels 
to  individuate  themselves.  The  new  clothes  are  worn  with  pride  to  express 
brotherhood  of  the  rich  and  poor  young. 

A  revolution  now  occurs  by  consciousness— by  consensus  of  a  whole  tribal 
group — not  by  voting  or  violence.  The  new  consciousness  induces  itself  even 
into  the  old  people's  world.  This  is  especially  so  because  the  new  kids  are 
so  likable  when  contacted  on  their  own  ground,  in  their  own  culture.  The  new 
kids  as  workers  will  lay  their  bodies  on  the  line  and  make  changes,  since  they 
will  b<2  the  teachers  and  doctors  and  workers.  The  responsibility  they  gain 
makes  them  maintain  the  status  of  their  own  Consciousness  III. 

Vietnam's  changes  are  changes  in  the  consciousness  of  the  natives  and  in 
their  encountered  Americans.  The  Americans  return  to  a  U.S.  which  can't  yet 
understand  their  change  in  consciousness  but  it  is  the  new  Consciousness  III 
which  can  most  easily  understand  these  veterans— new  democracy  of  small  squads 
deciding  for  themselves  whether  and  how  to  attack.  Thus  the  individual  soldier 
abandons  his  resting  of  responsibility  for  failure  and  the  death  of  his  buddies 
on  an  "established"  leader.  But  the  old  generals  see  the  Vietnam  war  as  an 
attempt  to  control  oi  produce  enemy  armies,  production,  or  solid  social  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  schools  and  commercial  houses,  not  as  a  multinational  convention 
to  form  new  attitudes  or  consciousness  on  Spaceship  Earth. 

Consciousness  Ill's  status  depends  on  personal  fulfillment  and  recognition 
by  others  of  one's  inward  soul-values  within  small-group  humanity,  and  the 
recognition  of  oneself  In  the  soul  and  in  the  character  of  one's  friends  and 
enemies.  These  recognitions  replace  the  status  formerly  provided  by  money  and 
corporately  stylish  consumer  goods. 

Remember  that  necessities  can  now  be  solidly  established  as  a  baseline. 

That  baseline  is  the  contribution  of  the  capitalist-socialist  corporate  economy, 
just  as  control  of  sea  and  air  are  only  baselines  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
"winning"  of  the  war  is  done  person-to-person  by  consciousness  change  and  not 
by  violence.  Therefore,  modem  Americans  don't  argue  about  the  need  for  these 
necessities  any  more  than  they  argue  about  the  necessary  existence  of  the  sun 
for  continued  economic  or  spiritual  progress.  But  given  that  necessity,  the 
crucial  thing  in  Vietnam  is  the  induction  of  a  new  consciousness  into  the 
world-VIetnam  interface.  In  economics,  the  crucial  thing  is  the  opening  up  of 
new  satisfactions  and  ideals— new  sex,  new  music,  new  travel,  philosophy,  reli¬ 
gion,  superstition,  which  could  not  formerly  be  afforded. 

The  new  mansions  are  group-owned  castles  where  the  group  member  contrib¬ 
utes  his  own  plants  and  art  and  cooking,  etc. 

The  French  Revolution  (middle  class  power)  and  the  Russian  Revolution 
(working  class  power)  were  mere  shifts  of  power  base.  The  Consciousness  III 
revolution  is  equivalent  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  after  the  Roman  bureau¬ 
cratic-proletariat  balance  was  finally  set  in  the  stable  empire.  Consciousness 
1  and  II  both  defined  thought  in  terms  of  science  but  II  used  a  grand  scale  of 
organization,  pulling  government  and  many  corporations  together. 
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Consciousness  III  desires: 

1.  The  restoration  of  non-material  elements  of  life— landscapes,  art, 
and  spiritual  life. 

2.  The  restoration  of  science  and  technology  as  tools  of  men,  not 
determinants  of  his  existence. 

3.  The  development  of  esthetic  and  spiritual  life  (astrology,  religion, 
philosophy,  art),  after  being  given  machines  and  good  organization 
to  take  care  of  material  needs.  Only  by  this  esthetic  development 
can  technology  survive  or  have  meaning.  Nowadays ,  many  fathers 
provide  their  children  with  material  needs.  When  these  fathers  die 
the  machines  will  do  it.  The  children  will  interact  with  themselves 
and  with  their  own  children,  soul  to  soul. 

4.  The  elimination  of  competition  and  bureaucratically  managed  coordi¬ 
nation.  These  are  to  be  replaced  by  personal  influences  within  the 
bonds  of  cultured  brotherhood. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  CULTURES  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  PLANNING  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

V.v  :\.  l’.nrrir.h 

A  Rough  Map 


There  was  a  time  when  aenCal  health  professionals ,  educationists ,  and 
other  public  servants  tried  to  deliver  a  single  standard  of  each  service  for 
every  comunity  in  the  country.  The  schools  and  associations  for  each  pro¬ 
fession  thought  a  person  was  qualified  within  that  profession  when  he  met  a 
standard  of  shill  which  was  dependably  the  same  all  over  the  nation.  Nowadays, 
houever,  we  think  that  some  classes  of  people,  some  sub-cultures,  some  neigh¬ 
borhoods  need  different  therapies,  different  educational  programs,  and  differ¬ 
ent  security  services  than  others  do.  For  some  communities  It  may  be  detrimental 
to  offer  the  traditional  models  of  medicine,  education  or  police  work.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  find  more  public  servants  conferring  with  the  conmunlty,  negotiating 
with  its  members  to  develop  the  particular  type  of  services  acceptable  to  each 
particular  community. 


What  improves  one  sort  of  community  may  destroy  another.  This  applies  not 
only  to  methods  of  serving  but  to  methods  of  accounting,  degree  of  authoritarian¬ 
ism,  etc.  Social  workers,  community  organisers,  paraprofessionals  in  mental 
health,  etc.  can  evaluate  a  community's  needs  more  skillfully  if  they  have  some 
tentative  classification  of  community  types.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
sider  any  model  an  accurate  map  of  community  dynamics,  but  nevertheless  for  a 
traveler  in  a  strange  country  an  Inaccurate  nap  is  better  than  mo  map.  The 
developer  of  liman  services  in  communities  should  assume  that  there  is  no  up- 
to-date  map  which  he  can  follow. with  absolute  confidence.  Communities  contin¬ 
ually  change  methods  of  working  and  planning.  The  following,  then,  is  a 
classification  map  of  peoples  who  form  American  carnalities. 

Importantly,  today  there  are  three  widely  different  kinds  of  American  com¬ 
munities:  (1)  Rural  comunlties;  (2)  City  neighborhood  communities— -including 
(2a)  the  politically  cohesive  "ethnic  ghetto"  and  (2b)  the  fractured  community 
of  the  modern  "helpless  ghetto";  (3)  The  consensus  (or  the  bond  of  common 
feeling) -among  scattered  cosmopolitan  professionals— including  (3a)  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  law,  and  (3b)  those  not  supported  by  law,  regardless  of  their  ethics 
or  their  establishment  philosophy. 


Country  Folk 


0)  Rural  communities  with  land-based  social  institutions  change  very 
slowly.  They  pretty  veil  fit  Riesaan’s*  tradition-directed  character.  These 
folk^  adhere  to  the  mores  of  their  ancestors.  They  make  Intensive  personal  use 
of  the  land,  even  when  they  don't  own  it.  They  usually  have  a  deep  love  of  the 
landscape  itself.  Natives  do  not  want  to  leave  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  even 
though  they  can  earn  more  money  in  Chicago  or  Atlanta.  Natives  also  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  Creek  mountains  for  America.  Many  who  do  go  to  America  and  make 
their  fortune  come  back  to  those  mountains  to  die.  Rural  people  Invest  their 
very  descendants  In  their  land.  They  transmit  across  many  generations  their 
antiques,  their  auterial  wealth,  their  local  traditions.  There  is  usually  an 
established  hierarchy  ranging  from  "prominent"  folk  down  to  "trash"  folk. 

These  rural  people  see  the  city  as  their  enemy.  The  city,  for  instance, 
takes  scarce  water  supplies  away  from  the  countryside.  This  has  been  true  of 
Cairo,  Athens*  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Denver,  etc.  When  the  city  wants  to  expand 
Its  city  limits,  and  thus  increase  taxes  for  country  people,  the  city  usually 
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Respect  and  Response  to  the  Local  Culture 

The  trouble  Is  that  if  the  sltm  neighborhood  already  has  those  cultural 
attributes  as  a  cooaunity,  it  16  not  disintegrating.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
■oving  off  piecemeal  to  integrate  into  other  communities — leaving  behind  it 
deteriorating  buildings.  But  the  remnant  is  still  a  cultured  tribe.  If  the 
"slum  neighborhood"  does  not  have  cultural  institutions  which  enable  it  to 
prosper  as  a  cohesive,  politically  important  community  in  the  city,  then  some 
of  its  members  may  leave  that  way  of  life  and  develop  an  affluent  professional 
nomadism.  They  may  become  part  of  a  worldwide  consensus — a  society  of  people 
with  a  common  set  of  mores.  In  the  past,  individuals  could  do  this  by  joining 
the  army  or  the  clergy,  or  perhaps  a  crime  syndicate.  How  they  can  join  many 
other  professions.  Sometimes  these  "slum  neighborhoods"  select  out  some 
social  Institution  they  do  understand,  and  they  emphasize  it  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  become  cohesive  as  a  community.  For  Instance,  they  may  develop 
a  strong  church,  a  strong  military  organization  of  their  own,  or  a  strong 
crime  syndicate. 

In  any  case,  to  ask  a  slim  community  to  change  is  equivalent  to  asking  it 
to  commit  social  suicide.  Since  the  individual  obtains  from  his  society  his 
feeling  of  who  he  is,  he  is  effectively  "killed"  when  he  is  given  an  education 
which  really  belongs  to  another  culture  or  when  he  is  moved  into  completely 
mew  architecture  or  geography.  People  resist  this  kind  of  change. 

*  When  we  negotiate  with  a  community  to  provide  such  human  services  as  mental 
health,  education,  security,  etc.,  it  may  not  always  be  useful  to  assume  that 
the  camsiity  should  transform  itself  into  a  stably  ethnic  coMunity — politi¬ 
cally  powerful,  well  organized  to  handle  its  own  education,  its  delinquency,  its 
recreation,  its  old  people...  If  we  do  not  try  to  force  the  middle  class  "ethnic" 
model  of  a  comaiailty  upon  groups  that  have  outgrown  it,  or  upon  groups  that  are 
not  ready  for  it,  then  we  can  usually  negotiate  with  each  community  in  a  manner 
which  helps  it  to  contain  or  prevent  1U  own  delinquency,  dropouts,  neuroses, 
alcoholism,  accidents,  etc.  Community  members  may  do  these  things  in  their  own 
way  without  transforming  their  way  of  life  from  their  own  culture  to  some  cur¬ 
rent  standard  life  style  in  the  mind  of  a  public  service  agency. 

Hie  dominant  cocaunities  in  the  "ethnic"  (2a)  or  consensus  (3a)  sector 
sometimes  try  to  make  illegal  the  attempts  by  the  (2b)  ghetto  people  to  fore 
politically  strong  self-managing  organizations.  Thus  a  government  agency  (3a) 
may  provide  a  giant-in-aid  for  a  black  anti-crime  program  but  at  the  same  time 
demand  accounting  of  a  sort  easily  achieved  by  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank 
but  not  by  a  new  ghetto  group.  Instead  of  providing  the  new  agency  with  an 
accounting  staff  or  a  negotiable  but  continuous  monitoring  system  which  prevents 
misuse  of  funds,  the  government  often  prefers  to  let  the  agency  naively  misappro¬ 
priate  funds  and  then  to  prosecute  them.  (Politically  tills  is  more  exciting.) 
Schools  (3a)  are  usually  careful  not  to  allow  a  student  from  the  ghetto  any 
credit  for  education  received  In  such  an  agency.  Yet  the  vocational  training 
and  the  education  for  citizenship  delivered  by  the  agency  may  be  more  useful  to 
the  community  than  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the  school. 

But  the  trend  now  is  for  the  service  agencies  such  as  mental  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  police,  corrections,  and  welfare  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  local  cocmwnity 
culture — -sometimes  to  the  consternation  of  sociologists,  who  want  a  single  stand¬ 
ard  "best"  society  for  the  whole  nation,  some  times  to  the  exasperation  of  public 
accountants,  who  find  it  hard  to  follow  several  fiscal  philosophies  at  once. 

Good  use  of  money  in  one  culture,  for  exmsple,  My  be  bad  use  in  another. 
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of  the  city.  In  the  bedrooms  sector,  thjy  dwell  beside  other  cosmopolitans, 
usually  from  unrelated  precessions.  They  show  off  to  each  other  within  a 
standard  style  of  consumer  life.  In  their  neighborhoods  they  fora  civic 
organizations  to  maintain  their  real  estate  values  and  to  insure  an  adequate 
•hare  of  coanunity  services.  Otherwise  they  have  little  personal  commitment 
, .  Lheir  bedroom  communities.  They  assume  their  children  will  certainly  move 
to  spoc  other  eomnunitv.  Their  loyalty  belongs  to  their  own  professional 
group,  not  to  the  land  and  not  to  the  neighborhood.  Their  important  social 
links  often  extend  worldwide,  forming  a  consensus  connected  by  electronic  and 
literary  communication  rather  than  by  neighborhood  groupings.  They  are  ori¬ 
ented  not  around  territory  and  not  around  a  family  which  can  spin  forward  into 
an  endless  future,  but  around  their  mission  in  life  as  a  professional  group. 

They  serve  some  corporation,  government,  or  profession  superior  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  selves,  and  thus  they  bear  some  analogy  to  the  monks  of  the  middle 
aces.  Each  profession  and  managerial  class  has  a  particular  area  of  expertise 
i.-i.  it  exercises f  or  a  particular  class  of  people  which  it  exploits.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  however,  there  is  no  "catchment  area"  which  includes  them  as  a 
group.  They  have  the  capacity  to  form  temporary  ad  hoc  family-like  groups  of 
intellectuals,  with  easily  attained  intimacy.  Their  comrades  usually  include 
the  people  who  work  in  a  related  profession  or  in  a  similar  corporate  mission. 

It  has  been  hard  for  the  rural  classes  and  the  city  ethnic  classes  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  nomad  professionals  form  a  community,  because  these  traditional 
classes  cannot  see  that  community.  Nevertheless,  the  coMunlty  is  well  insti¬ 
tutionalized,  with  traditions  and  roles  of  Its  own. 

(3b)  Exactly  the  same  w'rds  can  apply  e  life  of  that  part  of  the  con¬ 

sensus  which  is  not  veil  supported  by  the  law.  Only  the  names  of  the  professions 
will  be  different— hit  man,  shill,  confidence  man,*militmt  organizer,  hooker, 
pizT,  syndicate  lobbyist...  Sometimes,  political  or  corporate  collusion  is  not 
supported  hy  law,  and  passes  over  into  (3b). 

An  example  of  the  dissemination  of  this  (3b)  section  of  the  professional 
consensus  occurred  in  Chicago  in  the  1960s.  "Urban  renewal"  broke  up  some  ado¬ 
lescent  gangs,  such  as  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  but  as  they  were  moved  to  various 
sections  of  the  city  the  individuals  of  these  gangs  simply  formed  a  diasporlc 
syndicate,  such  as  the  Black  P-Stone  Nation,  composed  of  individuals  and  small 
groups  from  such  former  localized  gangs  as  the  Kenwood  Devil's  Disciples  or  the 
West  Side  Vice  Lords.  This  diasporlc  syndicate  cowaunicates  electronically  and 
llterarlly,  just  as  the  members  of  (3a)  do.  As  a  "nation"  they  do  not  feel  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  sector  of  the  city.  Their  territory  ranges  through  all 
r?  society,  and  not  just  through  a  neighborhood. 

To  the  ethnic  neighborhoods  of  (2a)  above,  however,  all  these  professional 
nomads — legal  or  illegal — appear  as  an  unstable  Influence  in  the  city.  These 
professionals  produce  schools  without  walls  and  co—initiea  without  spatial 
territory.  Their  territory  is  mental.  They  thrive  on  constant  change,  growth, 
and  development.  Their  comitments  change  with  mew  technology  or  new  political 
or  corporate  adadnistration.  They  use  so me  currently  stylish  suburb  as  a 
sleep-in  and  show-off  place  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  move  on.  They  seem 
to  have  no  fixed  religion,  no  constant  prejudices,  mo  real  control  from  "above." 
Typically,  they  make  more  money  than  the  other  groups,  yet  they  do  mot  have  to 
get  to  work  on  time.  They  do  not  have  to  work  beside  a  comrade  or  join  an  aggres 
slve  labor  union.  To  the  "ethnic"  city  neighborhoods  (2a)  the  professional  con¬ 
sensus  (3a  and  3b)  is  as  foreign  as  the  city  neighborhoods  themselves  once  were 
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Black  leaders  nay  live  in  an  “ethnic  ghetto'*  or  in  a  disadvantaged  ghetto, 
but  insofar  as  they  arc  leaders  of  a  widespread  black  consensus  they  belong 
actons,  the  nomadic  professionals  (3a  or  3b).  These  professionals  inclnce  such 
widely  different  types  of  leaders  3s  Marcus  Garvey,  Malcolm  X,  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  hostility  and  the  t-isundars tending  among  the  various  classes  of  com¬ 
munity  cake  life  hard  for  these  leaders,  and  at  the  sane  tine  delay  progress 
for  all  communities. 

For  example,  in  Washington,  b.  C.,  the  privately  organized  Black  Man's 
Development  Center  during  the  1960s  helped  greatly  to  decrease  crime  in  certain 
uci g* :b o rheu by  utilizing  citiznc  police  and  warning  networks,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  police.  It  also  organized  gigantic  cleanup  programs  which  removed 
tons  of  trash  from  the  neighborhoods.  It  carried  on  a  remarkably  effective  art-;: 
abuse  prevention  program,  using  underworld  intelligence  channels  to  get  at  the 
distributers  of  drugs,  and  using  popular  teenage  clubs  and  gangs  to  re-educate 
the  voting  people.  In  addition,  they  held  vocational  training  classes  and  ob¬ 
tained  work  for  their  charges  through  wide  and  intinata  contact  with  the  biggest 
employers  of  the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  the  Eiack  Man's  Development  Center  opposed  participa¬ 
tion  of  any  black  people  in  the  march  on  the  Pentagon — feeling  that  such  par¬ 
ticipation  would  sect*  un-American  ar.d  unpatriotic.  The  organization  did 
successfully  block  the  participation  of  blacks,  and  thereby  took  much  of  the 
political  clout  away  frets  the  march.  As  part  of  tshe  effort  to  prevent  black 
participation,  the  center  distributed  handbills  which  implied  that  the  mnren 
vas  stimulated  in  nart  bv  ".lionise  Ccmauniscs." 


The  center  became  so  successful  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  6  Welfare  deemed  it  worthy  of  public  fur.dinz.  here¬ 
tofore  funding  had  depended  upon  foundations  and  upon  private  contributions , 
notably  from  people  whose  relatives  or  whose  neighborhoods  had  been  benefited 
by  the  anti-drug  abuse  activities  of  the  center.  Ten  percent  of  the  personnel 
of  the  center  were  white,  as  were  about  ten  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  they 
helped.  The  center  had  a  grant  advantage  over  other  private  and  public  dr as 
abuse  programs  because  a  drug  abuser  could  be  treated  with  more  assurance  of 
anonymity.  Thus  it  attracted  the  families  of  high-ranking  officials  as  well  as 
people  v?no  were  frequently  in  trouble  with  the  law.  !!any  of  the  center's  finan¬ 
cial  supporters  as  well  as  its  staff  workers  were  Jewish.  In  1970,  however, 
when  the  center  received  a  sizable  grant  fren  the  federal  government,  the  Ar.ti- 
Dcfaaatlon  League  recalled  the  center's  appellation  "Zionist  Communists"  ana 
used  that  appellation  to  alienate  the  center  from  an  entire  Jewish  consensus. 

It  seemed,  then,  that  the  center  had,  in  1967,  successfully  interfered  with  a 
march  on  the  Pentagon  without  realizing  it  eight  possibly  alienate  an  entire 
consensus  rather  than  the  few  people  the  center  thought  were  acting  as  Com¬ 
munist  agitators. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  had  power  and  fese  for  its  worthwhile  attempts 
to  support  the  development  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  to  maintain  a  likable 
image  of  the  Jewish  peoples.  Consequently  Jewish  supporters  of  the  center, 
while  they  still  believed  in  the  center,  feared  to  antagonize  th;  Anti- 
Defamation  League*  Many  of  the  center's  private  funds  dried  up.  The  League 
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brought  pressure  upon  the  federal  government,  and  federal  funds  dried  up. 

There  were  also  accusations  that  the  center  was  not  properly  accounting  for 
its  employment  of  public  funds. 

Let's  look  at  this  problem  in  the  light  of  the  various  types  of  community 
life  -involved: 

The  Black  Man's  Development  Center  had  to  work  with,  first,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  ("ethnic")  communities  of  the  Washington  suburbs,  which  wanted  to  protect 
their  children  from  the  specter  of  drug  abuse.  Many  of  these  people  were,  of 
course,  established  conservative  middle  class  blacks,  but  the  center  had  also 
to  work  with  the  disadvantaged  blacks  of  the  "helpless"  ghetto.  Thirdly,  the 
center  had  to  contend  with  the  interstate  machinations  of  the  non-lsw-supported 
consensus,  which  supplied  the  drugs,  and  to  some  extent  also  used  then.  It  was 
possible  to  transfer  some  of  the  members  over  to  the  law-supported  consensus  if 
they  could  be  trained  for  new  vocations,  and  reacculturated  to  a  new  style  of 
living.  Part  of  this  reacculturation  was  done  through  religion  (usually  Muslim). 
Part  of  it  was  through  aribition  to  develop  a  new  black  nation.  Fourthly,  oi: 
course,  the  center  worked  with  th<2  nomadic  consensus  cf  the  Washington  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  the  other  professionals  who  helped  or  hindered  the  center  in 
its  work.  Fifth,  the  center  worked  with  the  rural  folk.  For  it  established 
small  work  colonies  on  two  farms  which  it  acquired  in  the  distant  countryside. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  tradition-minded  country  folk  were  wary  of  this  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  "colony"  into  the  changeless  countryside. 

There  have  been  very  few  institutions  which  could  deal  so  thoroughly  with 
all  five  of  these  sorts  of  conn unities.  For  instzfece,  a  strictly  legal  estab¬ 
lishment  cannot  obtain  much  therapeutic  confidence  from  the  underworld.  Most 
black  institutions  have  much  more  difficulty  than  the  center  in  treating  white 
clients.  Few  other  institutions  can  gain  staff  and  public  cooperation  among 
peoples  from  both  types  of  ghettos.  The  center  is  cosmopolitan.  It  established 
satellite  centers  in  several  other  American  cities,  and  it  even  sent  emissaries 
to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  It  was  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  embassy 
staffs  in  Washington — some  of  vho<£  were  involved  in  promoting  the  center's  work. 

The  problems  of  the  center  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
simultaneously  with  several  types  of  communities.  It  dealt  more  expertly  with 
all  types  than  could  any  school,  clinic,  or  police  force  which  was  narrowly  con¬ 
cerned  with  only  one  type  of  community.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason  it  mat 
excessive  opposition. 

For  all  Its  social  expertise  and  its  cross-class  political  charisma,  the 
center's  accounting  facilities  and  style  of  disbursement  could  hardly  equal  that 
of  the  Riggs  National  Bank  or  a  big  competitive  business  corporation.  It  would 
sees  that  if  public  money  is  to  be  granted  to  the  only  institutions  which  can 
deal  so  well  with  the  communities  which  produce  most  of  our  cocvictable  crimes, 
then  along  with  the  money  should  be  granted  also  an  accounting  staff,  or  perhaps 
a  training  pregraa  in  hew  to  manage  funds.  It  makes  wonderful  political  ex¬ 
citement  when  the  government  can  grant  funds  to  a  worthy  agency  and  then  later 
on  prosecute  that  agency  for  misuse  of  funds.  Still,  it  is  much  more  practical 
to  prevent  the  misuse  of  funds  in  the  first  place  by  a  cooperative  sort  of  moni¬ 
toring  and -bilateral  training,  where  the  snail  institution  trains  the  government, 
and  the  government  trains  the  institution. 
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The  Black  Han's  Development  Center,  of  course,  eight  have  been  sore  tact¬ 
ful  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  black  people  froa  participating  in  the  march  on 
the  Pentagon.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  laving  an  egg  vhich  would 
hatch  into  the  alienation  of  an  entire  consensus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anti-Defasation  league  eight  have  been  nagnanieous 
enough  to  overlook  this  gesture  against  its  reputation,  and  thus  it  night  have 
promoted  the  development  of  underprivileged  cirorities— an  effort  which  indeed 
it  usually  enjoys. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  snail  example  that  cany  of  our  professional 
institutions  are  actually  interstate  or  international  in  scope,  and  cany  of 
their  aesbers  belong  to  a  cosmopolitan  consensus. 
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EDUCATION  IN  A  GHETTO  NATION 


The  Blackman's  Development  Group 

.  d 

After  sy  return  from  Vietnan  in  the  summer  of  1968,  I  vorked  part-time  as  a 
"participant-consultant"  for  the  Blackman's  Development  Center  (BDC)  until  1972 
when  I  left  Washington  to  work  in  Illinois.  The  31X1  undertook  to  better  the 
lives,  the  reputations  and  the  economic  power  of  people  in  the  inner  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.  where  there  was  as  high  a  percentage  of  hopelessly  drug-ridden, 
jobless  and  crime-involved  people  as  in  any  city  in  America  outside  Hew  York. 


The  immediate  work  of  the  EDC  was:  (1)  to  decrease  the  drug  abuse  among  the 
neighborhoods;  (2)  to  help  the  neighborhoods  clean  up  their  houses,  yards  ar^ 
streets  and  (3)  to  help  people  find  legitimate  and  yet  self-satisfying  work. 

The  membership  of  BDC  intersected  in  part  with  the  membership  of  a  small  army 
(less  than  300  persons) — the  Blackman's  army  of  liberation — which  wore  black 
uniforms,  was  cosanded  by  a  colonel  (later  a  general)  and  worked  like  a  corps 
of  engineers  since  '  ey  spent  most  of  their  time  in  construction  work,  clean  up 
work  and  teaching.  he  membership  of  this  army  in  turn  intersected  with  the 

black  muslim  movement.  The  group  sent  its  Khadi  or  local  priest  and  teacher  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Some  of  the  members  spoke  Arabic  well  enough  to  converse 
in  it  to  King  Faisal  when  he  visited  Washington.  Working  with  the  above  mem¬ 
bers  was  a  parallel  membership  of  volunteers  such  as  dieticians,  physicians, 
engineers,  lab  workers,  teachers,  business  managers,  lawyers  and  tradesmen. 

Some  of  the  volunteers,  ms  well  as  most  of  the  army  troops,  were  ex-drug 
addicts  who  had  been  helped  by  the  BDC. 


Financially,  the  LDC  was  supported  in  part  by  contributions  from  persons  it 
had  helped  to  get  jobs.  In  larger  part,  it  was  supported  by  contributions 
from  grateful  suburban  families  whose  sons  and  daughters  had  been  rescued  from 
their  drug  addiction  by  the  BDC  after  failing  to  respond  to  public  health  and 
private  medical  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Further  support  came  from  foun¬ 
dations  and  private  philanthropy.  Strangely  enough,  considering  the  Islamic  con¬ 
nections  of  BDC,  much  of  the  philanthropy  came  from  Jewish  and  Mc-rsson  sources. 


In  1968  the  BDC  handled  11,000  different  drug  addicts,  keeping  medical  records 
on  all  of  them.  The  clients  were  not  required  to  give  their  real  names  but 
only  to  furnish  a  way  by  which  BDC  could  follow  them  up.  Usually  BDC  would 
go  to  some  friend  and  satisfy  the  friend  that  BDC  was  not  the  police  or  some 
enemy,  whereupon  the  friend  would  inform  the  client  that  it  was  safe  to  contact 
BDC.  Consequently,  BDC  reached  many  clients  who  wculd  not  otherwise  have 
risked  either  treatment  or  follow  up.  Mast  of  the  treatment  utilized  Methadone 
in  five  different  treatment  units  in  the  city  and  one  in  nearby  Maryland. 


BDC  workers  were  themselves  given  urine  tests  for  drugs  at  random  intervals. 

A  good  number  ©f  the  members.  Including  the  colonel,  had  spent  time  in  prison. 
While  the  Blackman's  Development  movement  might  seem  at  first  a  sort  of  gars 
of  doubtful  legality,  it  was  nevertheless  a  very  serious  operation  and  a  very 
effective  one,  not  only  in  regard  to  drug  abuse,  but  also  in  industrial  re¬ 
habilitation  and  education. 


The  Need  for  Education 


Many  of  the  clients  who  came  to  BDC,  as  veil  as  seme  of  the  workers,  were  actually 
unable  to  read  much  more  than  a  stop  sign  and  their  own  names.  They  could  not 
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read  the  names  of  streets,  public  buildings  or  stores..  Nevertheless  they  would 
sometimes  go  into  a  waiting  room  or  barber  shop  and  pretend  to  read  a  newspaper. 
They  were  surprisingly  able  to  bluff  their  way  through  the  day  without  anyone 
knowing  that  they  were  illiterate. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  clients  had  never  held  a  legitimate  job..  They  did  not 
know  any  trade  except  that  of  simple  laborer.  Some  of  them  did  no  work  at  all 
and  were  supported  usually  by  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  Others  lived  by 
shoplifting,  burglary,  the  numbers  racket  or  drug  traffic. 

Moreover,  these  same  people  had  almost  no  understanding  of  legitimate  local  pol¬ 
itics,  the  nature  of  the  court  system,  government  and  public  services,  nor  of 
how  they  could  exercise  any  influence  personally  upon  these  things.  Their 
only  social  and  political  collaborations  were  underground  ones.  For  any  indi¬ 
vidual  the  underground  life  was  as  sophisticated  and  complex  as  the  "straight 
life".  But  it  did  nothing  to  prepare  one  for  the  straight  life. 

Lastly,  most  of  these  people  had  little  notion  of  personal  discipline  or  pro¬ 
longed  dependability  within  any  group.  Even  personal  hygiene  was  poorly  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

Formulation  of  Plans  for  Education 


Members  of  BDC,  under  guidance  of  consultants  such  as  myself,  explored  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  problems  encountered  by  the  public  schools,  the  parochial 

schools,  the  special  rehabilitation  services  such  as  that  in  Fishersville,  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  the  prisons  and  mental  hospitals  in  Maryland.  They  explored  the 

Montessori  schools  confering  even  with  Mario  Montessori,  Senior  himself.  They 
got  advice  from  businessmen,  engineers  and  successful  tradesmen. 

After  some  brainstorming  at  headquarters,  BDC  decided  to  institute  four  parallel 
programs  of  education: 

(1)  Industrial  trades 
(?.)  Reading 

(3)  Political  science 

(4)  Military  drill  and  work  organization 

Religious  training  also  went  on  but  Christian  an-  Muslim  training  were  separate. 

The  Industrial  Trades  Program 

BDC  taught  essentially  five  trades: 

(1)  The  commercial  clerkship  course  taught  spelling,  typing, shorthand  and  book¬ 
keeping  methods.  Since  all  their  machines  were  donated  by  companies  who 
had  replaced  them  with  newer  machinery,  the  students  had  to  learn  to  put 
these  machines  in  order  and  keep  them  in  repair, 

(2)  The  building  trades  course  taught  carpentry,  masonry,  painting,  etc.  The 
Marriott  Corporation  donated  a  large  warehouse  to  the  BDC  and  the  trades 
students  built  many  brick  and  wooden  partitions,  closets,  etc. — panted  and 
decorated  them  as  barracks,  offices,  classrooms  and  workshops.  .  ^ 
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(3)  The  auCial mechanics  course  operated  a  repair  station  of  its  own  and  farmed 
some  of  its  students  out  to  other  stations  and  shops. 

The  TV  and  computer  repair  course  put  into  order  a  large,  somewhat  outmoded 
computer  which  BDC  had  obtained  from  federal  surplus.  Of  course, 
they  also  repaired  many  TV  sets  and  radios. 

(O  The  farm  operation  course  was  conducted  on  a  farm  near  Fredricksburg, 
Virginia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  a  BDC  farm  in  Maryland.  Incidently, 
some  addicts  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stay  away  from  drugs  as  long  *s  they 
were  in  the  city,  but  performed  well  without  drugs  when  they  lived  on  the 
farm.  In  fact,  they  averred  that  they  had  no  craving  at  all  for  drugs. 

The  minute  they  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Washington,  however,  they  suddenly 
developed  a  craving  for  their  old  drugs. 

(5)  The  lab  technicians'  course  was  taught  initially  by  in-service  training  and 
reading  in  the  BDC's  own  medical  lab.  The  lab's  main  work  was  to  do  chroma¬ 
tographic  drug  analyses.  For  some  other  work  the  students  were  farmed  out 
to  other  labs. 

The  Political  Science  Course 

The  aim  was  to  develop  individual  and  group  political  skills. 

The  academic  part  of  the  course  was  conducted  largely  in  classrooms  in  the 
Marriott  warehouse,  but  students  made  purposeful  field  trips — usually  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  important  current  event.  For  instance,  the  Washington  Post  carri. 
a  story  about  a  black  caucus  in  Congress  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  black  con¬ 
gressmen.  The  BDC's  political  science  students  then  composed  a  letter  to  these 
congressmen  asking  for  further  information,  offering  some  suggestions  and  re¬ 
questing  interviews.  Some  of  the  students  went  down  to  the  House  Office  Build¬ 
ings  and  visited  the  offices  of  these  congressmen.  Other  students  visited  the 
newspaper  and  talked  to  the  reporters  who  had  followed  the  work  of  this  caucus. 

At  another  time  the  students  participated  in  getting  out  the  vote  when  Washing¬ 
ton  at  last  elected  a  representative,  a  mayor,  etc. 

The  Reading  Course 

Reading  was  also  taught  formally  in  a  classroom,  but  in  addition  reading  was 
programmed  into  every  one  of  the  courses  noted  above.  The  student  of  auto 
mechanics,  for  instance,  learned  the  nomenclature  of  the  parts  catalogues.  The 
student  would  then  dictate  to  a  commercial  student  a  story  or  a  description. 

The  commercial  student  would  type  out  the  story  and  then  the  reading  student 
would  read  his  own  words  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  of  the  commercial 
student.  The  words  he  missed  would  be  underlined  for  special  study.  The  student 
would  copy  into  his  own  handwriting  from  the  typed  sheet. 

When  the  letter  was  written  to  Congress  one  of  the  reading  students  handwrote  it 
with  the  help  of  other  political  science  students.  Aside  from  the  industrial 
nomenclature,  the  reading  was  taught  mainly  from  newspapers  since  that  was  the 
important  reading  for  the  students  in  their  daily  lives.  The  libraries  contained 
first  of  all  newspapers  and  secondly  sports  magazines  and  thirdly  booklets  on 
hygiene  and  trades  information. 
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The  few  who  dropped  back  into  drugs  were  the  only  ones  who  did  not  learn  to  read, 
write  or  carry  on  a  trade.  Education  was  a  part  of  life.  Every  member  was  learn¬ 
ing  something  and  was  in  addition  helping  others  to  learn. 

Why  Did  This  Education  Work? 

Unlike  most  adults,  these  students  were  not  taught  as  isolated  individuals, 
each  having  individual  reasons  for  learning  and  applying  the  skills  in  their  own 
places.  Rather,  each  student  was  a  member  of  a  group  which  had  definite  missions 
to  which  that  student  was  committed.  Some  aspects  of  this  work  were: 

(1)  There  was  a  feeling  of  "paranoia"  against  drug  traffickers.  Indeed  drug 
dealers  often  attacked  members  and  clinics.  In  1969  a  firebomb  was  dropped 
down  the  chimney  of  the  main  clinic  and  damaged  three  rooms  before  it  could 
be  extinguished.  This  gave  the  building  trades  students  a  lot  of  work  and 
tended  further  to  weld  the  organization  together.  Furthermore,  the  psudo- 
paranoia  served  to  glue  the  working  group  together  as  a  unit.  The  "paranoia" 
of  any  individual  had  much  more  meaning  within  the  group  than  it  ever  could 
have  in  isolation. 

(2)  The  collaborative  and  productive  projects  also  welded  the  group  into  a  unit 
of  a  slightly  different  kind.  For  instance,  for  project  DOOM  (which  meant 
"drugs  out  of  McKinley"),  the  organization  went  into  McKinley  High  School, 
made  speeches,  associated  with  the  students,  intercepted  the  drug  traffic, 
cooperated  with  the  police  and  the  school  officials  and  served  as  models 
for  the  students  to  get  into  more  interesting  projects  than  mere  drug  abuse. 
Another  sort  of  project  was  neighborhood  clean  ups.  Uniformed  members  of 
the  army  would  go  from  door-to-door  and  induce  neighbors  to  join  them  in  a 
clean  up  of  all  the  back  alleys  and  yards  in  a  certain  block.  Their  ultimate 
notion  was  to  develop  pride  among  the  poor  people  of  the  ghetto  (black  or 
white  people)  and  to  decrease  the  putative  weakening  of  the  black  race  by 
hard  drugs.  A  parallel  aim  was  to  increase  the  economic  and  political  power 
of  the  ghetto  dwellers. 

On  a  particularly  big  clean  up  day  the  whole  army  turned  out  and  every 
neighbor  participated  for  all  of  one  Sunday.  Seventeen  tons  of  trash  were 
collected  in  tremendous  piles.  On  Monday  the  BDC  Headquarters  proudly  called 
the  city's  sanitation  department  and  asked  that  the  trash  be  picked  up. 
Surprisingly,  the  sanitation  department  answered  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  trucks  and  men  even  to  adequately  pick  up  the  normal  trash  next  morn¬ 
ing  much  less  all  the  trash  the  BDC  had  collected.  The  BDC  should  there¬ 
fore  take  care  of  its  own  trash.  The  leaders  of  the  BDC  were  taken  aback. 

They  had  expected  the  city  would  be  glad  that  they  had  cleaned  up  so  much. 

They  held  a  council  of  war  and  finally  called  back  the  sanitation  depart¬ 
ment  saying,  "We  have  heard  that  there  are  17  tons  of  trash  in  this 

neighborhood  which  will  be  found  piled  in  the  middle  of  Thirteenth  Street 
tomorrow  morning  when  the  rush  hour  begins".  The  sanitation  department's 
trucks  came  out  that  afternoon  and  removed  all  of  the  trash. 

(3)  Those  who  spent  time  on  the  farms  found  that  if  they  did  not  collaborate 
well  as  a  group  it  became  very  clear  which  individuals  were  the  poor  collab- 
oraters  and  it  also  was  evident  that  the  group  itself  suffered  fon-^ack  of 
such  things  as  water,  food,  clean  dishes  and  even  good  shelter.  New  members 
coming  onto  the  farms  found  that  their  predecessors  there  had  done  work  such 
as  remodeling  which  now  benefitted  the  new  members.  Each  successive  vrour 
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built  onto  the  work  of  the  group  before  them.  There  was  a  general  social  ex¬ 
pectation  of  pride  in  this  work. 

(4)  The  discipline  imposed  by  the  army  hierarchy,  the  close  order  drill  and  the 
strong  role  expectations  were  new  to  most  members  and  I  don't  believe  they  would 
have  accepted  this  kind  of  discipline  except  that  all  the  other  factors  pulled 
them  into  feeling  good  about  the  discipline.  The  discipline  in  turn  gave  each 
member  a  feeling  of  trust  in  the  other  members  so  that  each  could  count  on  the 
others  to  do  their  part.  A  negative  effect  of  the  "army"  life  was  that  some 
citizens  who  did  not  know  the  BDC  members  began  to  fear  that  they  might  act 
like  a  Mafia  gang  or  a  group  of  Fascist  black-shirts.  One  such  wave  of  protest 
occurred  when  a  group  of  about  400  black  men  and  women  of  all  ages  arrived  at 
the  Virginia  farm  and  one  of  their  buses  stalled  on  the  single  lane  road  and 
could  not  allow  any  of  the  following  vehicles  to  pass.  They  were  only  going 
for  a  picnic  but  some  of  the  neighboring  farms  thought  they  might  be  going  to 
take  over  the  county. 

(5)  The  Muslim  religion  afforded  a  bond  among  the  membership.  The  strangeness  of 
the  faith  from  the  "traditional"  religions  surrounding  them  set  them  apart  as 
something  special.  The  energy  the  membership  spent  in  learning  the  rituals 
included  quite  a  bit  of  Arabic  language.  The  sacrifice  they  made  to  send  their 
Khadi  to  Mecca  also  bound  them  together — even  though  only  part  of  the  member¬ 
ship  was  actually  Muslim. 

(6)  The  most  idealistic,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  binding  of  all  the  forces,  was 
the  goal  of  establishing  a  black  nation  in  Africa  some  day.  This  nation  became 
a  sort  of  "promised  land"  unreachable  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  felt  myself 
that  if  the  BDC  had  come  close  to  establishing  such  a  nation,  it  would  have  set 
a  goal  even  further  removed  in  order  to  keep  the  organization  always  reaching 
forward  not  only  in  practical  ways  but  in  ideal. 

Conclusion 

Thus,  a  group  of  hard  working  people,  90%  black  in  the  city  of  Washington,  welded 
themselves  together  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  prison  records.  Others  were  illiterate  or  had  no  important 
job  skills  and  most  of  them  wet.  quite  poor.  They  set  up  a  four  part  interlocking 
educational  system  designed  to  improve  the  most  important  problems  that  they  faced. 
Nevertheless,  I  don’t  believe  this  education  could  have  been  so  successful  if  it  were 
not  for  the  organizational  cohesion  which  was  brought  about  not  by  the  educational 
program  but  by  the  interlocking  of  religion,  altruistic  work  collaboration  programs, 
the  ideal  of  a  remote  nation  to  be  founded  and  the  evidence  of  success  against  drug 
traffic  which  they  thought  was  degrading  their  families,  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  seems  to  me  then  impossible  to  deliver  education  to  an  individual  outside  of  the 
cultural  context  in  which  he  intends  to  live  his  life.  A  baby  learning  to  speak  from 
his  parents  intends  to  live  with  those  parents.  A  youth  studying  algebra  in  high  school 
may  never  intend  to  use  the  algebra  after  he  had  graduated,  but  he  intends  to  use  it 
for  some  purpose  within  the  context  of  the  algebra  class — or  else  he  does  not  learn  the 
algebra.  Most  educational  institutions  try  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  standard  world 
which  the  educationists  assume  the  student  will  face  after  school.  Adult  education  as 
practiced  by  the  BDC  however  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  daily  life  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  little  society  which  was  their  life — religious ,  economic,  familial,  de¬ 
fense,  recreational. 


oanuary  o,  j.»/o 
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THE  MARATHON  GROUP  MOVEMENT — A  CRITIQUE 


‘or  about  eight  years  (1965-1973) ,  marathon  groups  occurred  all  over  the  United  States 
as  a  method  of  education,  therapy  or  social  contact.  Sometimes,  they  were  considered 
a  part  of  the  encounter  group  or  the  sensitivity  group  movements,  but  they  were  far 
more  rare  than  these  groups  whose  sessions  seldom  lasted  over  eight  hours  at  a  sitting. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  types  of  groups  have  passed  out  of  style  does  not  tell  us 
whether  they  were  beneficial  or  detrimental,  for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  most  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  modern  world  will  last  for  a  limited  time.  This  limitation  allows  for 
entrepreneurs  to  develop  one  product  or  service  intensely,  make  a  lot  of  money,  and  then 
move  into  a  new  up-and-coming  style  of  business  before  the  old  one  really  dies  out.  Thus, 
the  people  who  pay  for  such  progress  are  those  who  are  left  invested  in  the  old  style  of 
service  or  product.  The  successive  styles  of  therapy  and  teaching  parallels  for  example, 
the  transportation  industry. . . 

Years  ago,  a  person  might  have  invested  in  canal  boat  transportation.  With  the  building 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  many  other  such  water-ways,  that  person  would  have  become  richer 
but  eventually,  the  country  would  have  been  saturated  with  canal  boats,  and  he  could  not 
have  become  any  richer.  If  he  were  smart  then,  he  would  invest  in  railroads  before  the 
country  became  tired  of  canal  boats.  It  would  not  matter  that  canal  boats  remained  a 
cheaper  form  of  transportation.  The  fact  was  that  railroads  came  in  style.  They  boomed. 
By  the  1920 's  or  30* s,  however,  when  the  automobile  became  particularly  stylish,  this 
investor  should  have  abandoned  railroads,  and  invested  all  his  wealth  in  automobiles, 
trucks,  roads,  oil  companies,  tire  companies  and  others  related  to  the  styles  of  the  times. 
Now  the  country  approaches  the  ultimate  traffic  jam,  and  it  is  becoming  the  style  to  move 
more  information  and  fewer  goods,  it  is  therefore  time  for  the  investor  to  abandon  the 
automobile.  People  who  see  the  great  value  of  water  transportation  and  others  who  see 
the  great  value  of  rail  transportation,  etc.  will  not  feel  good  about  the  notion  that 
they  will  become  less  stylish.  But,  the  fact  is  that  no  industry  or  service  can  keep 
expanding  forever. 

In  order  for  expansion,  itself,  to  go  on  forever,  one  expanding  business  must  die,  and 
a  young  business  must  start  to  expand  to  take  its  place.  Thus,  an  investor  who  knows 
when  to  sell  out  can  enrich  himself  in  the  overlapping  succession  of  booms  and  busts  in 
businesses.  We  have  an  analogous  overlapping  of  booms  and  busts  in  service  styles  such 
ss  types  of  surgery  or  of  psychotherapy.  It  is  to  be  expected  then  that  any  new  form 
of  benefaction  to  mankind  will  have  a  life  of  its  own — a  birth,  a  middle  age  and  a  death 
or  perhaps  an  eternal  senescence. 

Now  the  forces  which  drive  out  of  style  a  new  therapeutic  or  educational  technique  such 
as  the  marathon  group  are  not  the  need  of  investors  to  do  their  profit-taking  and  move 
on  to  budding  new  businesses,  but  rather  there  are  other  forces  which  I  will  mention  below. 

By  marathon  group,  in  this  case.  I  am  talking  about  a  group  with  twenty  to  twenty-four 
members,  with  about  four  of  these  members  acting  as  staff.  The  group  meets  in  rather  a 
small  room  for  about  thirty  hours.  The  entire  floor  is  padded  with  mattresses  and 
PiH°ws-  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  room  for  thirty  hours  except  to  go  to  the  bath¬ 
room.  Meals  are  passed  in  the  door;  no  drugs  or  alcohol  are  allowed. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  group  to  its  members  are  that  there  is  a  more  intense  inter¬ 
action  among  the  members,  and  therefore,  a  greater  opportunity  for  education,  therapy, 

■>r  personal  change.  There  is  also  a  more  vivid  revelation  of  group  dynamics. 


In  the  traditional  six  or  seven  member  therapy  group  which  meets  for  about  90  minutes, 
each  member  has  about  ten  minute:,  as  his  talking  portion  of  the  group  time.  A  marathon 
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group,  however,  gives  more  than  an  hour  for  each  person,  and  the  person  is  not  merely 
sitting  in  a  chair.  Part  of  the  time  he  is  eating  or  sleeping,  he  is  alert  or  tired, 
or  perhaps  is  going  through  some  dramatic  game-like  interaction  within  the  group.  It 
is  not  necessary,  of  course,  for  a  member  to  speak  a  great  piece  in  order  to  participate 
beneficially  in  the  group,  but  it  usually  is  of  benefit  for  him  to  have  some  sort  of 
interaction  with  each  other  member  in  the  group  as  well  as  his  life-role  vis-a-vis  the 
whole  group. 

Now  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  marathon  group  include  a  drastic  unseating  of  indivi¬ 
dual  adjustment  which  may  occur  because  of  the  dramatic  confrontation  of  a  member  with 
his  own  way  of  living.  The  group  provides  many  different  view  points  confronting  these 
problems.  The  emotional  difficulties  arising  from  this  confrontation  may  later  necessi¬ 
tate  a  great  deal  of  individual  or  small  group  therapy  by  an  individual  staff  member — 
or  at  least  many  staff  members  think  so.  In  addition,  the  group  can  disturb  marriage 
relations.  Usually,  this  occurs  when  one  spouse  stays  at  home,  and  is  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  changes  in  the  spouse  who  went  to  the  group. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  most  therapists  trained  for  treatment  within  individual 
interviews  do  not  know  enough  about  groups  to  make  the  group,  itself,  proceed  thera¬ 
peutically  or  educationally  and  to  carry  individual  members  along  with  it.  The  tradi- 
cional  "individual"  therapist  usually  tries  to  give  individual  therapy  to  each  member 
of  the  group  in  turn,  and  he  does  this  by  getting  the  group  membership  to  concentrate 
■-■pon  a  single  member  for  a  while  and  then  to  move  to  another  single  member.  Actually, 
there  is  little  payoff  for  the  traditional  therapist  to  utilize  the  group  itself.  His 
payoff  comes  from  helping  individuals  cheaply  to  improve  within  the  group's  setting. 
Another  problem  with  the  marathon  group  was  that  it  appeared  that  anyone  could  do  this 
group  work  with  very  little  training.  It  seemed  analogous  to  the  cook  who  needs  very 
little  training  to  put  out  a  TV  meal.  The  fact  is  that  the  marathon  group  required  a 
different  sort  of  experience  and  training.  Most  professionals  were  invested  in  the 
tradition  of  individual  interviews  which  they  saw  as  protecting  the  patient's  privacy 
and  they  also  shielded  the  professional  from  open  evaluation  by  peers  and  public.  All 
sorts  of  "encounter  groups"  therefore  sank  into  bad  reputations  because  they  were  out 
control  of  professionals  and  yet  were  in  competition  with  professionals. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  encounter  groups,  sensitivity  groups,  marathon  groups,  etc.  were 
as  bad  for  mankind  as  syphilis  and  leprosy,  it  would  be  irresponsible  of  professionals 
not  to  study  the  aspects  of  these  problems  v  nich  would  throw  far  more  light  on  human 
behavior  and  problems  of  human  growth  than  l>-ss  drastic  or  more  usual  techniques  or 
diseases.  Perhaps  syphilis  and  leprosy  are  no  longer  the  probmems  they  used  to  be; 
nevertheless,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  study  of  such  diseases  as  syphilis  and  leprosy 
that  we  know  as  much  as  we  do  about  human,  immune  mechanisms  in  cancer,  virus  diseases, 
organ  transplants,  etc..  Accordingly,  some  of  my  papers  examine  the  psychic  phenomena 
in  marathon  groups. 
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Fairfax,  Virginia  Sept.  1971 


TOR-  EXISTENTIAL  ITIOV’LEDGE  HELPS  Ii:  GROUP  THERAPY  OR  TRATUI’JG 

Uhen  John  Dot-,  deals  with  Richard  Roe  he  usually  tries  to  talk  to  Richard's 
attributes  or  nualitic-s,  not  to  his  r-ersonal  an  Inal  existence.  John  seeks  to 
classify  Richard  according  to  the  work,  he  does,  the  country  or  state  he  cores 
from,  the  kind  of  comunitv  he  lives  in,  his  nee,  sex,  race,  marital  status,  and 
tastes.  Thus  he  sees  Richard  as  a  ’'aster's  level  Civil  Engineer,  reared  in  Jew 
Hampshire,  now  livine.  in.  a  middle  class  suburb.  Re  is  33  years  old,  white,  rale, 
married  ten  years,  with  two  children.  He  is  a  football  fan  and  goes  regularly 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church.  'Sow,  John  can  comfortably  negotiate  with  such  nr. 
understandable  set  of  qualities.  He  can  face  that  set  with  a  corn arable  set  of 
qualities  of  his  own.  John  is  a  newspaper  reporter,  which  means  he  is  non¬ 
competitive  with  Richard's  engineer  attributes,  ht>t  John  is  an  Episcopalian  who 
never  Roes  to  church.  That  means  he  may  be  competitive  with  Richard’s  possible 
religious  convictions,  so  the  two  men  may  avoid  the  subject  of  religion.  John 
has  thus  faced  himself  to  Richard's  fixed  attributes  and  possessions,  not  to 
Richard's  animal  personality  standing  here  and  not;  before  John's  face. 

But  individuals  in  a  group  who  only  face  _ne  various  sets  cZ  attributes  dis¬ 
played  can  develop  but  little  skill  and  understanding  for  handling  themselves  or 
others.  To  develop  such  skills  they  must  face  the  reality  of  norsonal  human  pres¬ 
ences  in  the  here-?nd-now.  Each  rust  be  honestly  open  to  the  "r.c"  in  the  ether 
person.  Pe  must  not  duck  behind  the  prerogatives  and  defenses  of  age,  sex, 
reputation,  education... 


During  the  group  session  the  leaders  nay  bring,  one  member  tc  face  another 
in  the  middle  of  the  group.  They  help  each  person  to  face  the  other's  actual 
here-and-r.ow  behavior,  appearance  and  existence—not  his  attributes  (qualities) 
nor  his  essences  (which  cannot  be  immediately  perceived). 


In  the  encounter,  I  as  a  member  of  the  group  face  you  as  another  member  in 
the  here-ar.d-r.ow  existence  of  your  o\m  self.  This,  is  h^rd.  It  means  sensing 
your  touchable  presence,  without  relying  on  cliche” language,  personal  history, 
the  vocations  of  either  of  us,  our  social  status,  or  any  other  attributes,  people, 
or  things  outside  of  this  personal  encounter  within  this  present  groun.  I  give 
up  the  rani;  and  pomposity  lent  to  me  by  outside  society  and  I  face  you  with  tl.e 
feelings  and  with  the  kind  of  self  "hat  arises  now  out  cf  this  encounter  of  ours. 

The  leaders  cr  the  group  itself  may  try  to  overdramatize  my  behavior  in 
order  to  intensify  our  awareness  of  present  feelings  about  each  other  ar.d  about 
the  group.  If  I  say,  for  instance,  that  I  feel  like  avoiding,  you,  che  g.rcup  nay 
get  me  to  go  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  perhaps  to  move  twenty  feet 
away  from  you  and  to  sense  how  "that  movement  intensifies  and  clarifies  r.y  feelings. 
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I  will  then  either  cone  bach  to  you  with  a  feeling  for  you  more  sure  and  under¬ 
standable  to  both  of  us,  or  else  I  uill  avoid  further  encounter  with  you  for 
this  tina.  For  another  c-xanple,  if  1  naintain  a  chronically  apologetic  attitude, 
the  group  my  stand  you  upon  a  chair  and  I  my  be  set  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
you  to  look  up  at  you  as  I  talk.  I  try  to  see  in  uhnt  respects  this  feels  right 
to  me.  If  1  an  not  ready  for  such  exercises,  of  course,  the  p.roup  does  not 
force  it  upon  tie. 

As  we  face  each  other,  wc  each  become  aware  first  of  the  atftive.  existence 
of  the  other  self.  Ue  don’t  search  for  the  r.ere  attributes,  essences,  or  defi¬ 
nitions  of  ourselves  as  renbers  of  society.  I  say,  "I  see  this  as  you,  I  sense 
this  oration  in  your  presence. "  I  don't  say,  "You’re  wearing  a  suit,  I  see  you 
have  a  peace  button,  what  is  your  rank,  your  profession,  your  bobby?  Are  you  a 
Redskins  fan?  Row  many  children  do  you  have?  Uhere  are  you  fron?  I'nat  *s  your 
natr.0?''  I  don’t  even  say,  "Are  you  really  this  rach  like  ne?  Yes?  Even  deeper 
than  that?"  For  such  questions— or  indeed  any  questions — set  ne  off  apart  from 
the  encounter.  I  would  look,  in  then  toward  the  encounter  as  if  fron  another 
place,  as  if,  indeed,  I  were  not  personally  involved  in  the  encounter. 

I  discover  nv  own  self  in  you.  Under  the  attributes,  the  stances,  the  de¬ 
fenses,  and  the  facade  of  your  education  I  find  r.uch  the  sane  person  as  nyself. 

I  become  aware  of  you  not  only  ns  a  series  of  utterances,  not  only  as  the 
content  of  presented  ideas,  but  also  as  (1)  a  heard  voice  with  a  tone  (auditory), 
a  trenulousness,  and  a  gaiety  with  a  touch  of  seriousness;  (?.)  a  space- filling 
fom  (visual),  a  p] nv  of  color,  an  ever-chan<*inp.  expression  of  posture,  of  face, 
ana  of  eye-depths;  (3)  an  odor — stronger  when  close  to  you  (smell) — different 
near  your  hair  frou  near  your  bands  or  face;  (A)  a  tactile  warmth  or  coolness 
emanating  fron  your  body  (touch) ,  even  when  ny  hands  are  not  ouite  in  contact 
with  you.  A  sense  of  the  texture  of  your  hair  and  skin  felt  in  my  fingers,  even 
when  only  ry  eyes  and  cars  are  sensing.  you.  !!v  hands  by  actual  contact  feel  the 
roundness  or  the  angularity  of  your  face  or  ams,  the  \7cirht  and  mass  of  yo-ur 
hands.  These  visual,  auditory,  olfactory,  and  tactile  senses  bring  to  clearer 
awareness  within  the  p.roup  the  present  existence  and  reality  of  you  ns  a  person. 
The  content  cf  utterances,  important  as  it  may  he,  becomes  superficial  compared 
with  the  perception  of  the  real  person  that  is  you. 

If  I  become  afraid,  anxious,  lecherous,  or  otherwise  defensive  while  trying 
to  perceive  the  reality  of  existence  here,  the  leader  and  the  p.roup  will  part  us 
gently  until  t?e  are  more  ready  for  such  an  encounter.  Once  I  perceive  the  reality 
of  our  existence  I  can  deal  more  honestly  with  myself  and  others.  I  am  more 
solidly  nyself  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  people,  more  clear  and  forceful  in  com¬ 
munication,  I  an  unafraid  to  face  my  own  feelinp.s,  I  can  express  nyself  to  you, 
fulfill  ny  desires,  negotiate  with  others  more  effectively. 

After  most  of  the  persons  in  the  group  face  with  each  other  the  realities 
of  tueir  existence  the  group  car.  proceed  to  deal  with  each  person’s  rare  alter¬ 
able  attributes,  his  qualities  of  character,  his  knowledge  or  lack  of  it,  his 
skills,  and  his  neurotic  conflicts. 

15iy  do  modern  group  leaders  have  to  emphasize  this  existentialist  reality 
of  the  persons  present  in  the  group?  Uon’t  p.roup  members  undergo  any  r.ham  a  in 
their  habits  cr  attitudes  or  in  their  ability  to  cooperate  with  others  if  they 


stand  aside  from  each  other  as  anlnal  presences?  Can't  they  just  argue  authori¬ 
tatively  and  aloofly  about  ideas ,  about  past  events,  about  people  who  are  not 
present? 

PART  II. 

PSYCHIATRY'S  NEED  FOR  EXISTEHTIAL  METHODS:  T1PJ  NEED  TO  BOLSTER  UP  *H!E  SURJECTIVE 
CKUTAIKTY  Or  INDIVIDUAL  EXISTENCE  AND  AUTOHOMY 

With  the  great  development  of  science  over  the  last  two  centuries  Western 
nan  has  lost  his  original  God.  Or  at  least  he  has  lost  his  old  reliance  on  the 
existence  of  God.  Darwin,  the  new  psychological  knowledge,  the  aton  bomb,  space 
travel,  and  the  double  helix  took  away  God  as  a  personal  force  that  cared  for 
men— that  created  hin  and  perhaps  gave  him  his  character  and  behavior. 

The  nomadic  nobility  of  modem  people,  the  love  of  the  higher  pay  and  shorter 
work  days  to  be  found  in  distant  cities,  helped  to  break  up  the  extended  family. 
Leaving  the  neighborhoods  where  their  grandfathers  lived,  people  sought  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  new  work  and  life  in  a  society  ertphasizing  consumption  of  goods.  The 
individual  enjoyed  not r  a  financial  independence.  He  -was  separated  from  his  old 
family.  In  fact,  he  often  got  married  to  escape  the  know-all-about-you  control 
of  the  old  farsily.  But  the  net?  conjugal  fanily  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  or 
three  children  was  also  something  for  children  to  escape  from.  It  never  grew 
into  the  extended  fanily  of  uncles  and  cousins  in  close  connunication  with  each 
other.  The  individual  not?  had  only  a  niniscule  intimate  world,  or  else  he  had 
so  big  and  fast-moving  a  world  (as  in  the  bureaucracies  or  in  show  business)  that 
there  was  no  tine  for  deep  prolonged  relations  between  people.  There  were  just 
Hi-Bye  parties  and  little  of  intimacy  outside  the  snail  conjugal  fanily. 

People  were  absorbed  into  unfeeling  corporate  structures— bureaucracies , 
military  services,  businesses,  political  organizations.  American  people  doubted 
if  they  lived  as  unslaved  and  as  individualisticallv  free  as  they  thought  rich 
people  did  or  as  the  Sp  mish  men,  with  their  "machismo"  or  assertive  nasculinity. 
The  corporate  life's  sjhnergence  of  the  individual  left  too  little  free  action 
to  convince  the  modern  American  that  he  really  existed  as  a  separate  individual 
in  the  old  sense.  In  high  science  the  concept  of  cause  and  effect  was  retired  in 
favor  of  statistical  probabilities.  Lower  level  laymen  felt  themselves  treated 
as  numbers  and  probabilities,  even  though  they  did  not  understand  the  nigh  scien¬ 
tific  theories.  They  could  rescue  their  individuality  by  indulging,  in  crime. 
"Illegal  acts  must  be  nv  acts.  They  are  not  conforming  to  bureaucratic  standards." 

The  earlier  Western  philosophy  tried  to  prove  the  existence  and  the  "whatness" 
of  self  ( — St.  Thomas,  Descartes,  Kant).  They  shoved  that  God  has  power  for  me 
or  that  the  State  protects  me  and  includes  me  as  God  once  did.  The  individual 
self  is  one  of  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  later  Uestem  philosophers  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  self,  not  on  God.  They  "protested  too  much"  that  the  individual  as 
we  conceive  hin  does  exist— Kirkcrgaard,  Ilietzsche,  Freud,  Heidegger,  Sartre. 

Many  people  felt  these  philosophies  were  individualistic,  not  metaphysical,  not 
theological. 

The  doubt  concerning  individual  existence  drove  men  to  seek  proof  of  the 
self's  existence  not  only  by  abstract  theory  but  by  entrepreneurial  action — that 
is,  by  business,  crime,  sexual  agg.ression,  individual  creative  work,  cultivating 
a  stable  nest,  worrying  about  one's  identity  or  worth... 


The  great  question  cane  to  be:  "How  can  I,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  bu¬ 
reaucratic  heap,  get  to  be  a  choice-nakine  free-willing  autonomous  self?”  We 
imagined  ourself  free  and  self-ruling.  "Autonomous"  became  a  popular  word  in 
psychiatric  circles,  along  with  "insight,”  "spontaneity,"  or  "uamth."  When 
examined  closely,  however,  free  will  seemed  to  rean:  "The  forces  malting  ny 
choices  are  so  connlex  or  so  far  outside  ny  awareness  that  I  don't  understand 
the  origin  of  ny  choices.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  I  make  the  choices 
Byself." 

We  doubted,  then,  the  existence  of  the  forces  that  really  determined  our 
behavior.  We  refused  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  self  that  supposedly  made 
free  choices  without  outside  influence.  Along  with  other  behaviorists,  B.  F. 
Skinner^  made  people  anxious  when  he  began  to  get  eood  results  in  treatment  and 
education  without  even  assuming  there  was  any  mind  which  guided  behavior  with 
its  autonomous  will  and  desire.  Skinner  apparently  did  not  believe  any  person 
thought  or  felt  for  himself.  The  person  only  behaved  as  programmed  by  his 
heredity  and  his  social  world. 

Some  people  took  refuge  in  "subjective  certainty.".  They  felt  certain  with¬ 
in  themselves  that  they  were  making  free  choices,  were  -thinking  and  feeling  as 
veil  as  acting.  But  others  pointed  out  that  (1)  I  was  once  personally  certain 
that  the  sun  rose,  moved  above  the  eastern  horizon  and  traveled  high  into  the 
southern  sky,  but  actually  the  sun  did  not  move,  the  earth  turned.  (2)  Things 
happened  in  ry  dreams  which  1  did  not  feel  responsible  for  and  did  not  desire. 

For  example,  a  bull  might  chase  me  or  ry  sister  might  drown.  (3)  Under  influ¬ 
ence  of  marijuana  or  at  high  altitude  without  adequate  oxygen,  I  could  he  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  I  was  doing  accurate  mathematics,  but  a  later  check  would  find 
me  all  wrong. 

It  seemed  then  that  we  sometimes  had  less  choice  about  our  beliefs  and  our 
actions  than  we  thought  we  had. 

Freud  found  unconscious  thoughts  revealed  in  dreams,  slips  of  the  tongue, 
jokes,  and  people's  rapid  free  associations  of  thought.  It  appeared  that  feel¬ 
ings  which  we  decided  to  suppress  or  control  did  not  cease  to  influence  our 
beliefs  or  our  acts.  ,  These  feelings  simply  became  unknown  to  us  and  from  their 
unconscious  hiding  place  they  guided  much  of  what  we  did  and  felt.  An  employee 
believing  he  liked  his  boss  but  unconsciously  irritated  bv  him,  would  make  little 
mistakes,  costly  to  the  boss;  or  he  would  develop  ulcers,  colitis,  or  high  blood 
pressure.  Accordingly,  we  can  either  experience  our  emotions  and  live  with  then 
or  we  can  suppress  theta  and  they  will  guide  our  lives  without  our  knot  ring  it— 
keeping  us  anxious,  sick,  drugged  or  accident-prone. 

Changes  in  behavior,  blood  pressure,  etc.  brought  about  by  the  part  of  our 
feelings  which  is  hidden  from  us,  nay  seen  to  be  caused  by  something  outside  our 
responsibility,  just  as  our  dreams  seen  to  be.  At  other  times  we  make  choices 
because  of  these  hidden  desires  hut  we  tell  ourselves  we  make  then  for  clearly 
thought-out  reasons.  "I  moved  to  this  seat  because  there  was  an  ash  tray  here 
(but  actually  I  wanted  to  sit  where  I  could  watch  a  certain  person  I'm  jealous 
of)."  The  programmed  fragmentation  of  families  and  the  new  theories  which  people 
interpret  as  deriding  untrained  mothers  and  rural  cousins  made  us  feel  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  powerful  proups  or  persons  that  really  concerned  thensclves  with 
us  and  to  vhon  we  could  contribute  our  own  work,  aggression,  or  love.  Much  of 
our  lives  is  spent  now  in  an  effort  to  get  some  kind  of  care  from  other  persons 
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or  to  have  sone  kind  of  effect  that  will  prove  to  us  that  we  really  exist  as 
worthwhile  individuals.  Hence  the  great  need  of  Americans  to  join  groups,  to 
seek  therapy,  or  to  lose  themselves  in  aggressive  work. 

PART  III. 


THE  HEFJ)  TO  AVOID  CHANGE  OF  O^r.’S  HAED-KON  SIXF-ITIAGE 

An  individual* s  self-image  is  precious  to  him.  lie  nay  see  himself  as  a  kind 
and  compassionate  person  t.iio  loves  peace  and  beauty  and  would  never  do  any  harm 
to  anyone  nor  contaminate  any  of  his  environment.  He  does  not  wish  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  his  character  that  would  contradict  that  image.  He  does  not  wish  to 
add  anything  to  his  l:nowledge  or  to  his  habits  that  would  he  incompatible  with 
that  image.  To  lose  something  of  one's  old  image  is  to  die  a  little.  Many  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers,  for  instance,  act  as  if  there  is  nothing  in  their  specialty 
which  they  do  not  know  well;  they  want  to  give  the  image  of- being  experts.  Some- 
tines  this  is  only  a  calculated  stance  and  then  it  is  not  so  misleading  to  the 
professional  himself,  but  when  he  comes  to  believe  that  he  is  an  absolute  expert 
he  often  gets  into  trouble.  Many  people  learn  quite  readily  in  classes  and  in 
life  experiences  until  they  get  their  final  degree  from -a  university  and  perhaps 
are  licensed  to  practice  a  profession.  After  that  they  are  very  hard  to  teach. 
Sometimes  a  technician  with  only  a  practical  education  can  outdo  these  profes¬ 
sionals  in  handling  the  problems  of  a  specialty. 

The  individual  usually  tries  to  avoid  change  by  three  methods:  (1)  He 
builds  a  "nest"--he  gets  a  stable  job,  marries,  acquires  a  house  and  garden,  etc. 
(2)  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  social  changes  around  him,  such  as  Mack-white  diffi¬ 
culties  or  reforms  demanded  by  war  or  by  young  people.  (3)  lie  shuts  his  eyes  to 
parts  of  himself  and  therefore  is  able  to  maintain  a  certain  consistent  self- 
image  which  contains  highly  desirable  attributes. 

Some  people  can  tolerate  a  change  in  their  characters  if  they  feel  that  they 
themselves  are  making  the  crucial  choices.  " — I'm  going  to  become  an  alcoholic. 
Yes,  I  an  a  slave  to  cigarettes,  I  do  not  want  to  stop  smoking.  I  an  too  fat  but 
I  will  not  go  on  a  diet.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  be  a  thief  about  this  insurance  and 
say  this  old  dent  in  the  fender  was  caused  by  today's  accident.”  Few  people, 
however,  can  tolerate  being  shewn  that  they  arc  alcoholics  or  homosexuals  or 
thieves.  To  enlighten  then  is  a  dirty  trick.  People  are  uneasy  about  psychia¬ 
trists  because  they  feel  the  psychiatrist  nay  make  then  understand  the  real 
desires  and  the  denied  activities  behind  the  self-image  which  the  person  presents 
to  the  world.  *tost  people  prefer  to  keep  their  old  image  plus  their  emotional 
conflicts  rather  thar.  to  get  a  new  image  and  be  rid  of  the  conflicts. 

A  static  and  unchanging  image  nay  amount  to  death.  A  person  who  reaches  a 
golden  state  of  nested  stability  and  tries  to  hold  it  without  growing  or  devel¬ 
oping  further  soon  falls  behind  in  the  rouern  world,  lie  may  get  a  feeling  of 
progress  only  by  fooling  himself.  Some  reach  this  state  with  retirement,  with 
getting  licensed  to  practice,  or  with  obtaining  a  government  job.  Sone  feel  they 
can  reach  a  static  and  secure  image  by  getting  married  or  getting  divorced  with 
high  alimony. 

When  two  people  meet  they  often  try  to  search  out  each  other's  self-images. 
One  nay  ask,  "h*here  do  you  live?  (how  good  a  neighborhood? )  ITnat  kind  of  work  do 
you  do?”  Uithout  asking  directly,  the  person  may  seek  to  find  the  other's  feel¬ 
ings  about  religion,  his  age,  his  sex,  race  and  national  origin,  his  interests 
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and  hobbies.  All  these  questions  seek  for  attributes  of  a  person,  they  do  not 
seek  a  feeling  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  person  himself.  The  attributes 
and  the  essential  qualities  of  the  ran  define  hin  as  a  person.  They  show  his 
nature,  but  they  do  not  show  his  present  existence  within  this  encounter. 

"Existence"  or  "ileing"  as  used  here,  is  the  act  of  being  "I."  It  is  the 
presence  of  ny  person  before  you. 

"Essence"  is  my  nature.  I  an  a  nan,  a  rational  animal.  This  is  the  first 
thing  that  others  assure  of  ice.  “Attributes"  are  those  qualities  which  arc  not 
essential  to  ne  as  a  nan  but  which  I  "rent"  from  others  I  encounter  in  books  or 
in  conternorary  life.  Tims  I  have  the  attributes  of  blue  eyes,  a  jolly  disposi¬ 
tion,  middle  class  American  habits,  etc. 

In  social  encounters,  most  people  listen  to  the  content  of  speech.  They 
face  their  own  verbal  content  against  your  verbal  content  and  avoid  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  encounter  which  is  without  verbal  content. 

The  reality  of  my  existence  is  indeed  by  your  act  of  existence.  These  reali¬ 
ties  of  existence  do  not  include  our  rented  attributes  nor  the  essences  which 
define  each  of  us  as  an  eternal  idea  (but  not  as  a  person  to  be  felt  and  sensed) • 
This  reality  of  ny  existence  is  intensified  in  ny  own  awareness  by  your  act  of 
existence. 

Hy  existence,  without  my  self-image  or  attributes,  is  a  snail  but  a  strong¬ 
ly  interacting  thing,  liv  self-image,  however,  is  a  puffed-up  set  of  borrowed  or 
rented  attributes  and  qualities  which  usually  relate  only  to  other  images.  Tbr 
encounter  with  another's  existence  sets  aside  the  self-image — nay  even  avoid  iz 
completely . 

Essences  are  seen  through  a  glass  darkly,  not  face  to  face.  Faith  is  the 
evidence  of  essence  not  seen,  for  no  essence  is  really  seen — it  is  defined  or 
deduced.  I  may  be  essentially  a  nan  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  I!an.  Uc  have  only 
seen  individual  men  present  in  reality  before  us.  The  memory  of  a  real  can  is  a 
sort  of  essence,  too.  It  is  an  idea  in  ny  mind,  it  is  not  the  man  himself  in 
front  of  me.  Nevertheless ,  it  nav  be  more  true,  core  real,  and  influential  than 
some  of  the  social  presence  of  a  particular  nan.  The  store  of  words  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  also  consists  of  essences  (ideas)  but  the  use  of  language  in  an  encounter 
becomes  an  act.  The  language  is  nresently  a  part  of  the  encounter.  Existence 
and  essence,  then,  manifest  themselves  at  the  sane  tine  when  we  encounter  another 
person.  Hope  deals  only  with  essences  hut  Carina  with  acts  also.  l?e  my  have 
caring  (charity  or  love)  toward  the  person  as  an  essence,  as  a  remembered  idea, 
but  vc  have  a  rare  intimate  caring  for  that  person  ve  encounter  as  an  iraediate 
presence. 

Some  cay  equate  intimacy  of  comunieation  with  sexual  behavior.  Bv  such  an 
equation  they  avoid  all  intimacy  with  men,  women,  or  children.  In  many  groups, 
for  instance,  the  idea  of  sexual  intercourse  is  set  up  as  if  it  were  at  once  the 
Strongest  taboo  and  the  most  avidly  sought  goal  in  the  society.  This  is  cone  in 
order  to  keep  the  individual  away  from  the  pain  of  the  real  problem — intimacy 
with  the  feelings  of  other  people  and  the  self.  Thus  a  wife  may  sometimes  live 
a  r»Tc  intense  emotional  and  intellectual  life  with  her  minister  or  her  therapist 
when  sex  is  not  even  involved,  than  she  can  with  her  husband,  when  sex  is  very 
nicely  involved. 


The  ain  Xn  group  therapy  is  to  get  the  cenhers  to  pass  beyond  corssunicat- 
inp  only  by  mans  of  ideas  and  the  content  of  speech,  and  to  face  Richard's  act 
of  existing  with  John's  act  of  existing  in  the  hcrc-and-ncv. 

Soce  fear  this  ray  man  "out  of  sight,  out  of  nind"  when  ve  are  nor  actually 
facing  anyone,  but  yesterday's  experience  in  facing  the  real  existence  of  others 
gives  Efi  the  ability  today  to  be  clear  and  open  with  a  new  person.  It  helps  eg 
to  connunicate  rore  clearly  in  the  lcnjtunge  of  the  living  encounter.  These  past 
encounters  so  inporxant  to  no  rake  up  the  only  "no"  that  1  can  bring  to  the  new 
encounter.  The  present  experience  alters  re,  o£  course,  and  gives  ne  a  serse- 
vhat  different  self  to  take  back  to  persons  I  have  knnun  before. 

Pnless  I  face  the  honest  existence  of  "no"  and  "you"  as  persons,  not  as 
personages,  I  can't  develop  nuch  skill  in  clear  connunicaticn  nor  can  I  nonage 
ny  oun  self-knouledgc  or  skill. 


#  #  # 
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A  LAHCUAGC-IJ'Ar-'.INC  CHOUF 
Matthew  1>.  Parrish,  M.D. 


At  the  U.  S,  Arr.y  Hospital.  Frankfurt  an  Main  in  the  fall  of  1962,  the 
psychiatry  staff  pi  .is:;  re  a  language— :  carni::g  group  in  accord  with  conversa¬ 


tions  1  hoc  had  sera  nonths  before  with  Ur.  Charles  Curran,  Uc  passed  around 
a  reprint J  of  Dr.  Curran's  article  cn  the  croup  learning  of  languages  by  coun¬ 
seling  methods.  Ko:;L  of  our  planning  discussions  were  carried  on  by  four 
people: 


1.  Tne  chief  social  worker  (Ph.D.)  who  had  spent  a  tour  in  Euror-e 
during  L'orlu  Usr  II,  as  well  as  a  tour  in  Fovea  and  Japan  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  conflict.  He  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  Japanese 
quite  adequate  for  traveling  and  living  an  the  countryside. 

2.  The  chief  of  clinical  psychology  (Ph.D.)  who  had  spent  a  tour 
in  Austria  and  spoke  Cerraa  passably.  Incidentally,  he  was 

'  fluent  in  Ukrainian. 


3.  A  staff  psychiatrist  (ID)— a  native  of  Greece  who  had  lived  rsach 
of  liis  life  in  Paris.  He  was  carried  to  a  Swedish  wocan.  He 
was  fluent  in  French,  Creek,  and  English  but  knew  only  a  little 
Swedish  and  Cctsar.. 


49  1  uvself,  a  psychiatrist,  had  only  cose  to  Europe  in  F-entezber 

of  19f*2  hut  had  spent  a  tour  in  Korea  and  Japan.  My  knowledge 
of  Japanese  was  equal  to  the  social  worker's.  1  had  also  had 
sose  undergraduate  a*:d  graduate  training  in  classical  linguistic 
theory.  I  had  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French  anc  Latin. 

Curran's  Dork 


Frier  to  our  conversations,  Curran  had  carried  cn  for  sene  three  years  a 
series  of  language- 1 ca r« i n g  groups  lasting  costly  one  college  tern  each.  The 
groups  conducted  thcnselves  upon  group  counseling  principles — largely  doing 


away  with  the 
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relationship.  The  leaders  of  the  groups  were 


called  counselors.  Supportive].*,  they  brought  their  clients  to  express  clear 
personal  feelings  within  the  group  encounters.  To  improve  learning  and  to 
lessen  anxiety  they  prorated  cooperation  a none  all  group  neehers  rather  than 
the  traditional  competition  among  students  or  between  teacher  cad  student. 


The  groups  practiced  four  languages  at  once — Geiraa,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and,  of  course,  English.  The  group  sat  in  a  circle.  Each  client  had 
a  counselor  at  his  elbow  who  was  fluent  in  a  foreign  language.  Each  client 
inter-acted  with  the  group  only  in  a  foreign  language,  la  the  early  sessions 
be  asked  his  counselor  la  English  for  the  proper  Gciraa  {or  other  foreign)  words 
t©  express  his  thought.  Ihe  group,  of  course,  heard  client's  English,  coun¬ 
selor's  Cemsn,  client's  fernas.  Most  of  the  clients  and  counselors  were  stu¬ 
dents  trying  to  learn  practical  group  dynamics  and  counseling  skills.  There  was 
always  at  least  one  neeber  who  was  highly  skilled  in  group  counseling  end 
dynamics. 
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Standard  testa  at  the  end  indicated  that  some  clients  taking  this 
group  course  for  one  term  learned  as  much  of  four  languages  as  n  control 
group  In  a  normal  college  course  learned  of  only  one  language. 

Some  Conclusions  of  Our  Frankfurt  Planning  Seminars 


1.  Traditional  pedagogy  measures  its  value  in  terms  of  individual 
change,  not  of  group  change.  Yet  language  is  largely  a  group  phenomenon; 
and  individuals  behave  differently  (linguistically)  in  different  countries 
or  families. 


Individuals  who  once  knew  Swedish  fairly  well,  spoke  it  poorly  in 
New  York;  but  on  return  to  Sweden,  Swedish  almost  immediately  c.-nae  back  to 
them.  Two  of  us  could  not  while  in  Korea  think  of  Japanese  pluses  for  even 
simple  greetings.  Yet  the  minute  we  faced  Japanese  people  in  Tokyo,  the 
wor^s  came  to  us.  On  European  trains  our  observation  of  polyglot  behavior 
had  shown,  for  instance,  that  a  German  and  a  Swede  speaking  Swedish  were 
constrained  and  formal.  When  they  began  to  speak  English,  both  became 
looser  ar.cl  more  informal'.  Wien  the  same  pair  spoke  Italian  they  showed 
deeper  personal  intimacy,  alternating  with  a  dramatic  show  of  uniquely  indi¬ 
vidualistic  aggression  and  a  demonstration  of  personal  idiosyne  v.ieies.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  survey  by  interview  of  our  polyglot  professional  hospital  workers,  we 
found  some  workers  who  said  that  when  they  made  love  to  their  Spouses  in  one 
language,  the  outcome  was  different  and  the  tine  involved  was  dtffcrcnt  than 
it  war.  when  they  made  love  in  another  language  in  which  they  vm  P  both  equal¬ 
ly  fluent.  (One  of  the  languages  was  always  English,  German  or  French.  The 
other  night  be  Turkish,  Spanish,  Arabic  or  Greek.)  Though  it  v.4s  only  a 
minority  which  found  such  a  difference  in  their  intimate  rclati.-ns,  depending 
upon  the  language  used  in  the  dyad,  nevertheless  we  felt  that  i-von  one  such 
couple  would  be  evidence  that  speaking  a  certain  language  could  p(ivc  a  feeling 
of  membership  in  a  certain  group  and  could  modify  behavior  and  teelings 
accordingly. 
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2.  Pedagogy  measures  the  skill  or  knowledge  gained  or  lost  in  a 
course.  It  does  not  measure  character  change  or  any  therapeutic  effect.  It 
apparently  sees  no  equivalence  between  learning  and  therapy.  i*nr  experience 
as  consultants  to  classroom  and  to  teachers  made  us  feel  that  one  never  oc¬ 
curred  without  the  other. 

3.  To  set  up  a  protocol  or  a  syllabus  for  conducting  a  course  only 
binds  the  students  to  a  pattern  of  behavior  formulated  by  a  peiKOn  outside  of 
their  group. 

This  behavior  eventually  becomes  Inappropriate  to  the  Individual  stu¬ 
dent's  needs  or  to  the  consensus  of  the  group.  The  group  is  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  to  build  up  some  pressure  of  frustration,  irritation,  and  alienation 
from  the  teacher  and  from  the  method  of  teaching.  Thus  the  type  of  learning 
process  will  often  alter  in  mid  stream  even  though  the  same  syllabus  is 
retained  and  the  same  teaching  methods  adhered  to.  . 

4.  If  the  group  members  con  periodically  rc-negotiatc  among  them¬ 
selves  the  type  of  class;  they  want  to  have,  they  will  learn  moio  but  then  the 
final  content  learned  will  be  so  uncertain  that  pedagogues  will  feel  useless 
because  they  have  no  control  over  this  outcome. 
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The  traditional  teaching;  method  allows  students  at  the  end  of  the 
course  to  parrot  back  content  pleasing  to  the  teachers  and  then  with  a  pre¬ 
set  alacrity  to  forget  80%  of  that  content.  The  teacher,  however,  feels 
useful.  A  year  later  the  teacher  say „ ,  "Standard  measurements  proved  I 
taught  them  well.  They  just  didn't  retain  much  of  what  I  taught." 

5.  Research,  in  trying  to  control  some  variables  in  order  to  compare 
and  meacure  others,  has  some  of  this  same  traditional  pedagogical  effect  upon 
a  class.  The  class  may  learn  what  the  psychologists  can  easily  measure,  but 
it  may  not  learn  what  the  students  most  appropriately  need  and  want  to  learn. 
Nor  does  it  learn  at  its  optimum  rate.  Character  change  and  therapeutic 
effects  usually  go  unmeasured  in  any  case. 

* 

6.  We  as  a  staff  accordingly  made  up  as.sumptions  and  rules  which  v|e 
knew  would  have  to  be  re-negotiated  as  tine  went  on: 

Assumptions 


1.  No  German  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  any  English  word.  It  is 
misleading  to  try  to  encode  German  over  into  English. 

For  example,  German  and  American  school  children  taking  notes  at  the 
2oo  will  come  to  the  cage  of  a  certain  canine  and  both  will  write  the  word 
"wolf."  both  students  assume  that  "wolf"  in  German  refers  to  the  sane  set  of 
feelings  concerning  the  animal  and  to  the  same  set  of  animal  attributes  as 
that  word  refers  to  in  English.  German  boys,  however,  are  often  named  Wolf. 
Such  a  boy's  name  is  almost  unknown  in  America.  Germans  think  that  they  have 
for  centuries  heard  and  seen  the  wolf  at  the  door  and  have  lived  far  more 
closely  with  wolves  than  Americans  have.  If  a  German  points  to  a  wolf  and 
names  it,  that  docs  not  mean  he  gets  the  same  feelings  and  maintains  the  same 
connotations  about  the  name  or  its  object  as  an  American  does. 

Another  example:  in  Japanese,  mizv  means  water.  Atsuj  means  hot. 

But  my  innkeeper  could  not  understand  me  when  I  asked  for  atsuj  nizu.  For 
mizu  cannot  be  hot.  I  had  asked  for  something  as  silly  as  molten  ice.  The 
English  equivalent  for  hot  water  would  have  to  be  atsui  ovu. 

2.  The  range  of  sounds  that  a  German  perceives  to  be  a  particular 
vowel  or  consonant  docs  not  correspond  with  the  range  of  sounds  for  any  English 
vowel  or  consonant.  There  is,  of  course,  much  overlapping;  and  a  German  will 
probably  understand  the  English  word  "wolf"  if  only  the  "1"  is  changed  to  the 
German  vay  of  pronouncing  "1".  American  students  usually  think  it  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  change  the  "w"  to  an  English  "v"  sound  in  order  to  pronounce  the 
German  word  "wolf,"  Germans  will  still  fail  to  understand  the  pronunciation 
because  those  Americans  have  not  assumed  that  the  crucial  "1"  is  also  dif-' 
ferent  from  the  "1"  in  English. 

3.  There  are  four  completely  different  mental  processes  for  appre¬ 
hending  a  language,  and  thus  there  seem  to  be  four  distinct  German  languages 
to  be  learned — spoken,  written,  heard,  and  read,  \  person  might  speak  German 
more  fluently  than  he  can  hear  it. 
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4*  The  group  or  class  builds  up  its  own  store  of  sounds,  utter¬ 
ances,  and  behaviors  which  coerce  t he  language  learning  within  the  group. 

The  behaviors  cay  or  nay  not  coincide  with  the  current  usage  in  German 
society.  There  nay  be  accordingly  a  unique  "language  of  our  group," 

Rules 

We  formulated  tentative  rules  out  of  Curran’s  ideas  and  our  own 
experience.  We  deleted  or  added  some  in  the  first  group  sessions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  "rules"  survived: 

1.  The  client  slavishly  imitates  his  counselor’s  expressions. 

a.  He  imitates  first  the  pitch  pattern.  His  talk  may  then  be 
similar  to  baby-talk.  He  does  not  know  how  many  words  he 
is  saying.  He  docs  not  know  where  one  word  ends  and  another 
begins,  or  indeed  if  there  are  even  such  things  as  words  in 
these  utterances. 

\  ,  \ 

>  b.  The  elicit  imitates  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  German* 

fashion  rather  than  in  an  American  fashion.  ; 

}  c.  He  listens  for  permissible  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of 

those  German  sounds. 

d.  The  client  then  begins  to  memorize  phrases — not  words. 

e.  Lastly,  the  client  learns  a  word  as  an  idea  represented  by 
a  collection  of  sounds  which  may  be  moved  en  bloc  from  one 
utterance  to  another. 

2.  The  basic  seating  arrangement  of  the  group  is  a  circle  with  coun¬ 
selors  at  the  elbow  and  slightly  behind  their  clients.  This,  of 
course,  may  be  changed  after  the  first  session  as  appropriate  to 
the  group.  As  time  goes  on,  the  clients  may  not  need  a  cne-to-one 
rclationship  to  their  counselors.  There  may  then  be  fewer  coun¬ 
selors, 

3.  The  group  meets  one  hour  a  day,  five  days  a  week  on  off-duty  time 
immediately  at  the  end  of  the  hospital’s  day  shift, 

4*  Only  German  can  be  spoken  or  responded  to  in  the  group  talk. 

5*  Any  language  can  be  spoken  or  responded  to  between  a  client  and 
his  counselor. 

6.  The  client  should  risk  everything  linguistically.  He  should  begin 
sentences  which  he  cannot  expect  to  finish  properly.  The  counselor 
will  help  him. 

7»  The  group  handles  social  and  business  situations  in  the  outside 
world*  For  example,  it  engages  in  bus  rides,  hikes,  theater, 
restaurant,  officer's  club,  swimming,  birthday  party. 
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8,  An  individual  may  study  grammar  ad  lib  but  only  outside  the 
group. 

9o  The  group  must  avoid  the  strong  tendency  for  an  individual  cli- 
;  cnt  to  get  his  personal  difficulties  in  German  ironed  out  in 

private  with  his  counselor  by  detaching  himself  temporarily 
from  the  group.  (Our  group  often  had  to  start  out  afresh  after 
counselors  and  clients  drifted  into  these  non-group  and  often 
non-emotional  ploys.) 

10.  The  major  private  time  between  counselor  and  client  should  be 
in  telephone  conversations  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  group 

|  sessions.  | 

11.  The  group  should  try  quickly  to  get  away  from  the  first  day’s 
procedure  of  having  the  client  translate  his  English  thought 
and  words  into  German.  Rather,  the  client  should  learn  the 
German  phrase  which  goes  with  an  event.  The  event  must  be  seen 
with  German  eyes  and  German  moral  attitudes.  The  aim  is  to 
think,  speak  and  solve  each  situation  by  using  German  thought 
only.  Clients  may  later  translate  from  '  arman  to  English  if 
they  wish,  but  not  from  English  to  Cerman. 

12.  The  group  must  avoid  following  a  syllabus  or  language  textbook 
until  the  group  has  learned  conversation  well  and  wants  then  to 
proceed  to  learn  literature.  At  that  point  the  group  might  read 
a  play  together,  or  perhaps  put  on  a  drama. 

These  rules  were  essentially  followed  from  about  December  1  to  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  Even  Christmas  only  caused  the  loss  of  two  sessions.  After  February 
15  the  sessions  were  cut  to  three  per  week.  In  April  they  were  cut  to  two  per 
week  while  the  members  read  A  Doll’s  House  in  German.  Each  client  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  of  the  Ibsen  pay  and  acted  it  out  as  he  read  it.  by  tie  end 
of  $he  summer,  with  the  play  finished,  the  group  went  to  see  a  German  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  same  play.  At  that  point  after  nine  months  together,  the  clo-,s 
ended. 

'  ’’Gimmicks" 

The  following  gimmicks  were  useful  in  learning: 

First  session — "20  questions."  One  client  would  "hink  of  an  object, 
and  the  others  were  allowed  twenty  questions  to  find  out  from  him  vh<;t  that 
object  was.  The  questioners  would  usually  try  to  classify  the  object  first  as 
to  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdoms  and  then  go  on  from  there. 

Second  session — copies  of  a  daily  German  news  "scandal  sheet"  were 
distributed  to  members.  One  member  read  the  first  sentence  while  his  coun¬ 
selor  corrected  him  and  translated.  The  second  member  read  the  next  sentence, 
and  so  on. 

Third  session— 20  questions  again. 
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Fourth  session — the  group  sang  German  children's  songs  from  papers  pre¬ 
viously  distributed* 

Fifth  session — the.  group  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Cerman  and  speak 
in  F.nglish  as  they  straightened  out  their  inter-personal  conflicts,  the  group 
processes  and  their  difficulties  with  the  “method  and  syllabus." 

Sixth  session— the  group  created  a  story'.  One  member  made  up  the  first 
sentence.  The  second  member  added  the  second  one  and  so  on  until  the  story 
came  to  its  ending. 

Other  gimmicks  were  found  useful  through  the  ensuing  weeks: 

(1)  Talking  on  the  telephone  gave  the  clients  a  type  of  confidence  in 
German  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  face-to-face  conversations  with  their 
counselors.  Clients  found  it  much  easier  to  speak  German  on  the  telephone 
than  they  had  at  first  imagined.  Clear  enunciation  necessarily  developed, 
later,  with  their  counselors,  on  an  extension  phone,  the  clients  called  up 
restaurants  or  other  businesses  and  had  conversations  with  strangers.  Usually 
tha  counselor  did  not  interfere. 

(2)  In  group  sessions  the  counselor  would  tell  n  complete  story  in  German. 
The  client  would  then  tell  it  in  German  in  his  own  words. 

(3)  The  counselors  would  use  their  clients  as  ventriloquist's  dummies. 

The  counselor  would  whisper  'n  German  to  the  client,  who  would  then  speak  those 
German  phrases  to  the  other  k.  mber.  Sometimes  neither  client  understood  the 
words,  but  usually  responses  were  good,  '.'bile  the  clients  were  speaking, the 
counselors  would  make  appropriate  gestures  to  go  along  with  the  WTrds. 

Composition  of  the  Group 

Counselors:  Five  women  and  one  man.  All  were  clerks  or  secretaries  except 
the  man,  who  was  an  obstetrician.  All  were  native  Gemans  except  one  girl,  who 
was  Lnglish  but  had  lived  12  years  on  the  Gorman  economy.  All  were  perfectly 
fluent  in  both  Knglish  and  German.  Age  range:  19  to  35,  Clients:  two  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  one  psychologist.  All  were  native  Americans  except  one  psychiatrist 
who  was  Greek,  Age  -  :  35  to  45. 
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Regression  in  the  Service  of  Learning 


'  The  first  session  seemed  to  be  an  average  group  of  adults  trying  to  learn!, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  third  session,  the  clients  had  regressed  emotionally  to 
about  a  two-year  old  level  as  long  as  they  were  speaking  in  German  with  the 
group.  The  clients  spontaneously  began  to  address  their  counselors  as  "Mutti" 
(Mommy)  or  as  "Fatti"  (Papa).  From  this  linguistic  age  of  about  two  years  they 
then  slowly  matured  in  their  ability  to  express  themselves  emotionally  to  the 
rest  of  the  group  in  German  at  a  level  of  three,  four,  and  five  years  of  age. 

It  appeared  to  each  client  at  "age  two"  that  his  only  connection  to  the  little 
world  of  the  group  was  through  his  Mutti.  Without  her  he  was  helpless.  The 
counselor  tended  to  speak  for  the  client  and  to  face  the  world  for  him  as  well 
as  to  support  him  in  his  own  facing  of  the  world.  This  linguistic  aspect  of 
"withering"  seemed  almost  instinctual  in  the  women  counselors — as  if  they  had 
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been  trained  from  childhood  to  teach  children  proper  language,  We  had  found 
this  true  also  in  the  Far  Fast  with  seven-  and  eight-year  old  girls  who  pridc- 
fully  taught  us  basic  Japanese  or  Korean.  Female  dependents  and  nurses  also 
asserted  frequently  that  women,  young  or  old,  taught  them  3 an gunge  more  care¬ 
fully  and  properly.  Men  tended  to  teach  a  more  slangy  language  with  less 
attention  to  correct  pronunciation.  This  was  valuable  in  later  stages  of 
learning  when  the  client  wanted  to  be  proficient  in  dialect  in  transient  col¬ 
loquial  forms  or  in  nan-language. 

The  client  often  said  that  he  was  re  illy  facing  the  world  in  the  coun¬ 
selor's  way  and  not  in  a  uniquely  personal  way  of  his  own.  To  a  large  extent 
he  lost  his  old  (Unglish)  self.  This  regression  produced,  therefore,  a  strong 
feeling  of  dependency  on  the  counselor,  r.s  well  as  a  feeling  that  he  was  a 
possession  of  his  counselor.  He  at  first  developed  a  feeling  of  deep  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection  toward  the  counselor,  hut  this  in  a  few  days  became  mixed 
with  resentment  and  negativism  in  which  the  client  would  oppose  the  counselor 
and  go  off  linguistically  on  his  own.  Usually  he  would  fall  on  his  face  .and 
come  back  abjectly  to  his  counselor.  The  learning  process  seemed  to  awaken 
the  client's  primitive  two-year  old  feelings  of  need  and  love  for  a  mother 
(perhaps  very  appropriately  here).  These  feelings  transferred  onto  the  coun¬ 
selor,  The  counselor  in  turn  developed  a  counter-transference  toward  the 
client.  She  treated  him  affectionately  and  somewhat  managerinlly  as  if  he 
were  her  own  child. 

As  the  relationship  between  counselor  and  client  matured,  the  feelings 
became  more  like  those  between  brother  and  sister.  Still  later  they  became 
more  like  those  between  colleagues.  This  was  symbolised  by  the  positioning  of 
the  members  within  the  group,  which  spontaneously  changed  as  the  days  went  on: 

At  the  first  session  counselors  sat  slightly  behind  and  to  the  side  of 
the  clients  (Fig.  1).  by  the  fifth  day,  with  the  discussion  of  group  dynamics 
and  t’’e  revision  of  rules,  the  counselors  moved  up  to  sit  beside  the  clients  in 
the  same  circle  of  chairs  (Fig.  2).  One  counselor,  for  instance,  had  sat  on  a 
sofa  slightly  behind  her  client's  chair;  by  the  fiftii  session  they  were  both  on 
the  sofa  together.  There  was  at  this  point  still  a  feeling  of  tactile  comfort 
derived  from  the  closeness  with  the  counselor,  but  there  was  nc  eye  contact.  The 
communication  was  by  manual  and  postural  gestures  and  by  voice,  sometimes  by  very 
softly  spoken  voice.  On  the  eighth  day  the  counselors  began  to  sit  diametrically 
across  the  circle  from  their  clients  (Fig,  3).  But  the  mother-child  bond  was  now 
so  veil  established  that  a  special  relationship  was  maintained  between  the  pair. 
Communication  now  was  largely  by  means  of  eye  contact.  It  was  no  longer  by 
means  of  gestures  within  a  close  body  space — gestures  which  almost  amounted  to 
touching.  Neither  did  members  whisper  now  nor  talk  in  a  low  voice.  The  voice 
was  always  audible  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  there  was  not  only 
ouch  more  intellectual  activity,  but  more  arguments  and  feelings  projected  them¬ 
selves  from  chc  gut  across  that  distance  rather  than  merging  into  the  feelings 
of  the  person  at  the  elbow.  Fron  the  ninth  session  on,  the  group  ate  weekly  in 
the  officer's  club  at  a  special  table.  It  conversed  with  self  and  waitresses 
in  German.  ,  On  the  21st  session,  the  group  went  out  at  night  to  a  German  res¬ 
taurant.  The  members  sang  songs  with  the  other  customers  in  the  restaurant  and 
carried  on  a  good  deal  of  social  conversation  with  strangers,.  By  this  tine 
counselors  were  easily  interchangeable  from  one  client  to  another.  In  the  first 


few  sessions  this  interchange  had  been  attempted  but  didn't  work  well  be¬ 
cause  of  jealousies  which  some  of  the  clients  described  as  a  feeling  of 
sickness  and  deprivation. 


In  mid  February  a  woman  social  worker  joined,  bringing  the  number  of 
clients  to  six.  Two  of  the  counselors  dropped  out  at  that  tine,  and  the 
group  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  comradeship  rather  than  the  early  family 
feelings.  Some  clients  then  recalled  relationships  they  had  experienced  as 
teenagers  in  boys1  gangs  and  high  school  social  functions.  By  mid  March, 
the  relationships  seemed  to  advance  to  those  ol  equal  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  had  considerable  respect  for  each  other.  This  relationship  continued 
through  the  summer  when  only  one  of  two  counselors  came  to  the  group  as  it 
rend  A  boll's  House. 

The  Struggle  Over  Structure 

The  clients  in  their  fall  planning  meetings  had  decided  never  to  < 

resort  to  textbooks,  grammars,  nor  any  fixed  syllabus  for  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Nevertheless,  after  the  group  sessions  were  under  way,  most  of  the 
clients  clamored  for  tnoie  structure.  They  wanted  assignments  from  a  textbook. 
They  complained  that  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  counselors'  speech  was  mak¬ 
ing  them  lose  their  own  personalities  and  sometimes  making  them  feel  silly, 
sissy  or  else  too  rude  and  rough  in  the  way  they  pronounced  (correctly)  cer¬ 
tain  German  sounds.  They  admitted  that  more  structure  would  not  irprove  the 
speed  or  correctness  of  their  learning,  but  structure,  they  insisted,  would 
make  learning  more  comfortable.  About  once  a  week  the  group  would  break  down 
Into  a  discussion  about  structure  or  about  the  emotional  pain  involved  in 
learning  German  by  this  counseling  method. 

The  first  revolt  against  structure  occurred  at  the  fifth  meeting. 

Except  for  the  Greek  psychiatrist  and  me,  all  the  clients  argued  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  classroom  methods  or  at  least  for  group  reading  from  a  programmed 
textbook.  All  the  counselors,  however,  argued  against  such  structure.  The 
group  asked  its  counselors  to  tell  how  they  had  learned  English  (or  German). 

The  English  girl  said,  "I  only  learned  German  when  I  stopped  translat¬ 
ing  from  English  into  German  in  my  head — because  the  order  of  thinking  is 
different.  If  you  learn  a  German  phrase  that  goes  with  an  event  or  a  situation, 
then  you  may  later  have  to  translate  from  German  to  English  if  you  want  to 
know  the  exact  English  for  it," 

A  German  born  counselor  said,  "l  learned  English  in  England  by  hearing 
nothing  but  English  for  16  months.  In  ten  months  I  was  thinking  in  English. 

Some  people,  »f  course,  do  it  much  more  quickly  than  that,  but  I  was  a  little  * 
shy." 


Another  German  born  counselor:  "I  learned  English  in  England  after 
taking  four  years  of  it  in  German  schools  without  ever  learning  to  speak  it — 
by  hearing  whatever  was  appropriate  to  the  situation  where  I  worked — not  simple 
phrases,  not  in  small  blocks  at  a  time,  but  the  natural  flow  of  the  language. 
For  a  long  time  I  seemed  to  learn  nothing.  But  in  a  few  months  I  got  the  full 
flow  of  it  pretty  suddenly." 
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A  third  German  bom  counselor:  **I  learned  English  as  a  child. , .about 
age  10,..fron  hearing  the  Americans  who  cane  to  our  house  every  weekend.  I 
just  listened  and  got  the  feel  of  what  was  said  without  really  hearing  anv 
English  word.  LaLer  I  started  to  talk  back.  I  talked  a  mess.  X  began  sen¬ 
tences  I  could  never  finish,  hut  I  finished  them  anyways — in  a  ness,  I  would 
try  anything  i»  English. 11 

By  April,  of  course,  the  "structuralists"  finally  won  out.  At  that  time 
the  group  began  to  read  A  Doll's  house  and  all  but  two  of  the  counselors 
dropped  out  of  the  group.  Ail  the  members  admitted,  .cvever,  that  they  had 
learned  a  conversational  and  emotionally  expressive  German  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  they  could  have  learned  by  a  classroom  method. 

Further  Exporioncc  of  the  Staff 

Because  of  scheduling  difficulties  in  Frankfurt  we  could  not  consummate 
our  group  attempt  to  teach  four  languages  at  once- — Greek,  French,  Turkish  and 
Arabic.  Our  planning  sessions,  however,  led  us  to  think  the  addition  of  non-' 
European  languages  would  give  the  clients  a  better  grasp  of  the  comparative 
structures  of  languages  ane  cultured  human  thoughts.  It  would  also  make  easy 
an  enlightening  sort  of  role  change  as  some  counselors  became  clients.  The 
close  study  of  any  European  language  and  culture  allows  an  American  to  broaden 
his  personal  identity  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  culture  no  longer 
appears  alien.  Curran  and  his  followers  found  that  the  concurrent  study  of 
four  European  languages  produced  the  easy  feeling  that  all  men  were  *  '.others. 
Uhcn  Asian  languages  were  introduced  into  his  group,  however,  the  differences 
in  thinking  were  so  great  that  his  clients  could  not  surmount  them.  Gur  own 
staffs  experience  in  the  Far  Hast  had  led  ur.  to  believe  that  the  cultural  gap 
could  be  surmounted;  but  in  doing  so,  the  clients  x:ould  hardly  conclude  that 
all  men  were  brothers.  Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  be  a  pan-European  delusion. 
Rather,  the  client  would  move  likely  develop  a  respect  for  his  European  self 
equal  to  his  respect  for  Isis  Far  Eastern  self — his  Far  Eastern  ways  of  thinking. 
Further  experience  in  America,  Japan,  China,  and  Vietnam  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  learn  European  languages  (in  or  out  of  groups)  in 
Europe  where  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  educated  man  can  speak  more  than 
one  language  and  that  his  thought  and  reasoning  resources  are  improved  by  such 
knowledge.  The  greater  breadth  of  thinking  resources  available  through  knowl¬ 
edge  of  more  widely  different  languages  seemed  more  easily  obtained  in  the  Far 
East — in  Vietnam  with  French,  English  and  Vietnamese,  in  Taiwan  with  Japanese, 
English,  Mandarin  and  Taiwanese.  (When  I  visited  medical  clinics  in  Taipei  X 
found  it  was  essential  for  the  working  staff  to  be  fluent  in  four  languages.) 

It  seemed  that  the  teaching  of  languages  by  group  counseling  methods,  then, 
might  best  accord  with  the  following  principles: 

1.  Four  languages  are  taught  concurrently. 

2.  Luring  about  the  first  20  sessions  there  is  one  native  language 
counselor  for  each  client.  Later  the  numbers  of  counselors  can 
be  much  reduced. 


3.  The  croup  should  avoid  the  use  of  syllabus  or  fixed  teaching 
methods  until  the  client;;  have  gone  through  their  course  of 
regression  and  have  readied  some  emotional  maturity  within  the 
foreign  language.  At  tiiat  point,  a  formal  literary  approach 
might  be  used. 

4.  There  should  be  one  linguist-group  counselor  in  the  group,  or 
else  one  linguist  and  one  group  counselor.  The  linguist 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  language  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  difficulties  of  each  kind  of  native  in  attaining 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  phonemes  and  pitch  patterns  within 
a  foreign  language.  The  counselor  should  have  an  understanding 
of  transference  phenomena  and  group  dynamics,  de  should  be  able  ■ 
to  measure  group  ns  well  as  individual  progress.  Both  linguist 
and  group  counselor  should  fuse  into  the  group  as  members  and 

not  maintain  the  irritating  one— upmanship  that  is  found  in  some 
unenlightened  ’’client-counselor"  relationships. 

5.  All  counselors  should  act  also  as  clients  in  the  sane  session 
and  should  themselves  learn  a  new  language.  This  helps  to  main¬ 
tain  the  closely  human  equal-to-cqunl  relationship  In  contrast 
to  the  fixed  teacher-student  relationship.  Members  can  easily 
shift  from  the  equal-to-equal  into  a  dramatized  tcachcr-to-studcnt 
bosc-to-workcr,  or  soller-to-custoncr.  If  members  must,  from  the 
beginning,  maintain  a  teacher-student  relationship  they  find  it 
harder  to  make  a  shift  of  roles  in  the  service  of  learning. 

Clients  usually  become  concent  with  a  smoldering  hostility  and  a 
continued  alienation  of  teacher  from  student  group.  Teachers,  on 
their  side,  excuse  their  rejection  by  saying,  "Familiarity  would 
breed  contempt." 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LEARNING  LANCUACES  IN  A  COUNSELING  GROUP 
Matthew  D.  Parrish,  II. D. 


Numbered  below  are  ir^ortsnt  differences  between  the  learning  carried  on 
by  traditional  teaching  nethods  and  that  described  in  the  paper  on  the  lan¬ 
guage-learning  group  as  adapted  froa  the  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Curran. 

1.  The  counseling  group  elir.inates  the  tcachcr-nunll  relationship.  The 
client,  in  effect,  hires  his  counselor.  The  counselor  Jmst  perform  or  be 
rejected  and  there  is  no  blame  connected  with  rejection  of  one's  counselors. 

The  group,  constantly  revealing  to  the  teacher  the  effects  of  his  own  atti¬ 
tudes,  forces  bin  to  adopt  teaching  attitudes  that  fit  the  particular  sort 

of  rodero  student  in  the  group. 

2.  The  counselor  obtains  nractir.g  in  netting:  nconle  to  fuse  their  abili¬ 
ties  and  to  help  each  other  learn.  He  brings  into  contact,  by  ceans  of  foreign 
language,  all  the  genuine  and  irssediate  feeling  among  group  ccnbers.  He  cay 
sake  this  group  interaction  easier  by  such  methods  as  psychodraca,  songs, 
mechanical  puzzles,  or  simulation  of  catching  a  taxi.  The  counselor  e ay  have 
practiced  these  ecthods  beforehand  but  he  applies  then  only  when  spontaneously 
needed  by  the  iinediate  group  situation.  He  cakes  sure  that  members  develop 
complete  eeotienal  expression  and  play  out  each  important  encounter  in  the  full 
and  natural  pattern  of  its  emotional  part  in  the  immediate  life  situation.  For  . 
instance,  he  insures  that  all  the  censers  respond  to  the  various  nuances  cf 
emotional  communication  implied  in  a  single  Renter's  request  for  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  a  math  problem.  Use  counselor  turns  the  group  back  to  its  task  when  it 
slips  off.  This  group  task  nay  be  an  internal  one  resolving  feelings  among 
combers ,  or  it  cay  consummate  the  group's  need  to  face  the  external  world  with 

a  common  task—as  the  Frankfurt  group  did  in  restaurant  and  dub. 

3.  Without  fixed  teaching  methods  or  classroom  structure  impressed  upon 
thes,  the  combers  look  antocntigally  toward  each  other  for  help  and  cooperation 
in  their  work. 

4.  The  eeebers  acquire  core  skill  in  visceral  emotional  expression  within 
the  foreign  language,  for  the  group  learned  r.oc  how  thinking  and  learning  oucht 
to  be  perforeed  in  a  foreign  language  but  how  they  actually  are  performed  in  a 
real  comunication  problem. 

5.  The  centers  obtain  skill  to  enrnr.e  in  social  activities  directly  in 
the  forcim  lantmace — not  nerely  to  encode  English  into  a  foreign  language. 

6.  By  translating  thinking  processes  and  the  sense  of  self  into  one  or 
two  foreign  languages  the  neohers  develop  broader  thinking  resources.  St. 
Augustine  and  Descartes  probably  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  "I  think,  there¬ 
fore  1  as"  ploy  about  self-existence  if  they  had  been  fluent  in  Chinese.  For 
there  is  no  necessity  in  Giinese  thought-language  for  every  action  to  have  a 
causing  subject* 
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7.  As  the  client  betters  his  ernsn  of  croun  dynamics  he  realizes  how 
the  group  as  a  whole  can  do  things  with  language  or  social  behavior  which  the 
Individual  cannot  do  alone.  For  the  group  can  divide  roles  acong  "characters." 
In  addition,  he  sees  how  the  individual  within  the  group  can  understand  and 
perforin  sone  things  which  he  cannot  in  outside  society.  For  the  group  devel¬ 
ops  some  "aicrocultural"  customs  peculiarly  its  own. 

8.  Learning  languages  nakes  it  possible  to  put  on  an  "intergroup  exer¬ 
cise"  in  order  to  learn  nore  about  group  relations  than  would  be  possible 
without  the  various  languages.  These  exercises  (in  English  only)  are  a  usual 
part  of  the  Tavistock  Institute's  group  relations  workshop.  Several  groups 
In  separate  territories  study  their  own  intergroup  behavior  as  the  groups 
plan* and  execute  cooperative  projects.  Hie  groups  learn  a  great  deal,  for  • 
instance,  about  the  loyalties  of  elected  representatives  and  the  difficulty 
the  group  has  in  picking  a  plenipotentiary  ambassador.  That  is,  in  delegating 
to  one  member  the  time-saving  power  to  conr.it  the  whole  group  to  any  action. 
Language  groups  will,  in  addition,  eliminate  the  difficulties  experienced  bv 
members  who  emigrate  into  groups  where  they  do  not  speak  the  language  fluently. 

9.  The  individual  cones  to  understand  cross-cultural  fccifn-s.  He  ex¬ 
plores  to  what  extent  all  r.en  arc  brothers  in  spite  of  different  languages, 
and  to  what  extent  even  fluency  in  foreign  language  fails  to  unite  people  of 
different  cultures. 

10.  He  discovers  the  different  learning  profilers  among  the  four  tvnes  of 
language— heard,  spoken,  written,  read. 

11.  He  sees  the  difference  between  the  formal  literary  expressions  found 
In  the  King's  English,  Hochdoutsch,  or  standard  Italian,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  local  living  reality  of  the  underlying  emotions  in 
the  speakers  off  those  languages.  Such  ©notions  are  often  »re  openly  expressed 
in  Cockney,  Sachsenhauscn,  or  Piedmontese  dialects.  The  members  gain  respect 
for  dialect  as  emotionally  useful  cosssvnicatlon  in  today's  "global  village." 

12.  A  center's  nind  and  heart  do  not  learn  one  ll  le  item  after  another 
In  a  narrow  track  of  one-directional  tine.  Rather,  he  1  *.rns  in  several  vir¬ 
tually  simultaneous  tracks.  Some  things  he  learns  without  Heine  Immediately 
aware  he  has  learned  thee.  He  often  does  not  know  why  he  knows  that  a  certain 
word  ncans  thus  and  so.  A  lumberjack,  for  Instance,  learns  In  many  channels 
at  once.  He  simultaneously  acquires  strength  of  muscles,  skill  in  chopping 
wood,  understanding  the  language  of  lumbering,  judgment  about  hew  a  tree  will 
fall,  and  knowledge  of  forest  ecology.  In  a  four-language  group,  simultaneous 
Mental  comparison  among  languages  teaches  more  about  each  language.  A  member 
Is  open  to  learning  French  even  while  speaking  Spanish,  lie  considers  his 
learning  of  French  a  constant  responsibility.  Whenever  a  gesture  Or  utterance 
la  Spanish,  therefore,  can  reveal  something  about  French  the  member  will  learn 
that  French  significance.  But  he  vUl  not  leant  it  if  he  isn't  "taking" 

French  in  the  group. 

Psychologists  have  complained  that  children  who  learn  Spanish  at  hone  and 
English  in  school  become  confused  in  their  thinking.  Curran's  work  did  not 
bear  this  out  for  adults.  This  is  contradicted  also  by  interviews  which  vc 
la  Frankfurt  occasionally  had  with  NATO  officers  who  were  Creek  or  Norwegian 
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bat  who  were  learning  simultaneously  German  ard  French.  The  sane  synergy 
of  learning  was  manifested  hy  American  students  in  the  "university  city"  in 
Paris ,  where  they  were  exposed  socially  to  several  languages  and  learned 
then  all  simultaneously. 

Implications  for  Universities 


M f  discussions  with  educators  revealed  a  modern  trend  toward  omitting 
all  language  requirements  tor  a  bachelor* s  degree.  This  emission  gives  the 
student  more  leeway  in  planning  an  education  which  fits  his  own  changing 
world.  Nevertheless,  it  frightens  language  departments  as  they  imagine 
their  students  dwindling  away.  The  language-learning  group  revives  language 
departments  because  it  attracts  teiap,  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in 
getting  to  understand  each  other’s  personal  feelings  and  ways  of  thinking. 
Dramatized  group  language  studies  reveal  these  people  to  each  ether  in  cer-J 
tain  social  ways  that  even  intimate  dating  practices  would  not  reveal.  Stu¬ 
dents  also  like  the  idea  of  learning  tore  about  themselves  in  spite  of  the 
heightened  emotions  involved. 

Language  departments  nevertheless  have  the  following  objections: 

i 

1.  So  much  cooperation  would  be  required  among  departments  of  anthro¬ 
pology,  English,  psychology,  recreation  work,  drama,  and  various  languages 
that  these  departments  would  lose  some  of  their  specialized  autonomy,  as  well 
as  sene  of  the  control,  prestige,  and  acclaim  that  coses  from  putting  on  a 
useful  course  of  their  own. 

2.  The  average  language  teacher  tees  not  know  enough  about  counseling 
to  manage  the  transferences  and  counter-transferences  which  occur  in  the 
group.  He  feels  he  may  end  up  with  mote  scandal  than  education.  Psychology 
and  social  work  departments  are  confident  of  handling  these  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  dynamics  but  they  knew  little  about  language. 


3.  Many  foreign  language  teachers  do  not  know  enough  about  ph on cries 
(the  elemental  sounds  of  a  language)  or  the  para-verbal  communications 
{gestures  and  meaningful  pauses  or  noises).  The  teacher  himself  uses  these 
parts  of  language  quite  properly  but  he  doesn't  know  how  he  does  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  teach  it  to  others.  Some  language  insti¬ 
tutes  such  as  the  Defense  Language  Institute,  have  solved  the  problem  by 
bringing  in  an  anthropologically  trained  linguist  to  help  with  the  teaching 
for  two  or  three  hours  out  of  the  student's  30-hour  week  of  language  class 
aad  laboratory. 

4.  Hone  of  the  academe  departments  mentioned  above  has  men  practice 

in  developing  inaginative  social  and  recreational  activities  among  the  members. 

5.  Since  very  few  teachers  know  how  to  get  students  to  teach  their  own 
peers,  departments  fear  that  a  prolonged  one-to-one  matching  of  counselor  and 
client  will  cost  too  much  teacher  time. 

6.  Some  teachers  have  invested  so  wseh  of  their  lives  In  developing 
skills  within  the  traditional  teacher-student  framework  that  they  think  of 
the  client-counselor  framework  as  a  total  loss  of  their  investment. 


7,  Awarding  credits  for  the  course  would  be  a  profiles  to  tssst  schools. 
They  noreally  award  credit  for  clock  hours  of  clnssroon  work.  A  lanr.unge 
group  which  wets  one  hour  a  d.iv  for  a  serssstcr,  then,  would  never  Rive  wore 
than  five  hours  of  credit  whether  It  is  Jo  one  Innguar.e  or  divided  anang 
four,  nevertheless,  a  neater  cay  have  learned  each  of  four  languages  as 
veil  as  be  would  have  learned  only  one  language  in  a  conventional  class 
which  awarded  the  sane  lumber  of  credit  hours.  The  language  group  nenhers 

also  lears  a  lot  al*our  **« . 

lug  course  as  it  is  a 
could  deiersine  vftat  : 


comiselinf,.  for  the  group  is  just  as  such  a  counsel- 
language  course.  Testing  at  the  end  of  the  course 
sorts  of  credit  would  be  given.  Judging  by  the  hours 
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a  newer  night  receive  the  following 
jage  course  one  hour  a  day  for  one  sencster; 
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Mandarin  Chinese 
Japanese 

Counseling  and  Croon 
Dynsaies  (Psychology) 
Recreation  (Social  Uerk) 
Cesparative  Literature 
(English) 

Linguistics  asd  Culture 
(Anthropology) 

Modern  Teaching  Practice 


3  hours 

3  - 

3  * 

3  * 


1 

2 

2 
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this  serf  of  credit  recognises  that  people  can  learn  simultaneously  two 
or  three  different  things;  at  least,  the  things  are  usually  taught  by  dif¬ 
ferent  dcpanwais.  For  Instance,  a  student  translating  the  Sid  Testament 
fres  Hebrew  to  English  would  learn  Hebrew,  English,  Religion,  and  Literature 
*11  at  the  pas  lire.  Of  course,  if  he  shut  his  nine  to  the  literary  asd 
religious  aspects  of  his  work  he  sright  leans  only  language.  The  task  of  the 
group  is  l  o  keep  all  learning  channels  open.  More  credit  css  then  be  given. 
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The  language-learning  group  concerns  itself  with  dynaaie,  last-progressing 
"future-shock"  education;  with  total  nlod-and-visccra  involve Pent ;  ssd  with  a 
character  change  in  both  client  me  counselor.  Host  teachers  should  be  able 
to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in  handling  the  constant  negotiations  with 
clients  upon  the  teaching  process.  They  should  handle  also  the  transference 
and  couatcr^ttansfereace  phenomena  and  the  role  interchanging.  Teachers  night 
have  to  unlearn  sene  of  their  ideas  about  syllabus  teaching  or  pure  con ten t- 
tfansisltciog.  Boors  in  the  |«to  are  lived  in  motional  tine  and  not  is  clock 
floe.  Credit  can  be  given  for  the  skills  that  have  developed  as  shewn  by 
testing  and  practice.  Credit  should  probably  not  be  given  ucrciy  for  tine 
elapsed  in  successful  study  within  a  particular  depart cent. 
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MATTHEW  D.  PARRISH#  COL,  MC,  USA,  RET.** 
The  Alienated  Veteran 


Many  writers  are  currently  reporting  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  developing  de¬ 
pressions,  delinquencies,  and  anxieties  a  few  months  after  separation  from 
service.  I'll  suggest  reasons  why  some  veterans  must  serve  their  country  by 
thus  "breaking  down".  First,  however,  we  must  note  that  today's  veterans  have 
certain  special  problems.  Individual  veterans  have  complained  to  me  that  the 
present  G.I.  Bil?,  is  not  adequate  to  support  them  in  school.  Furthermore,  they 
do  not  return  from  Vietnam  accompanied  by  their  units  on  parade,  rather,  the 
veteran  comes  back  as  an  isolated  individual  already  quite  separated  from  the 
unit  which  was  perhaps  for  a  year  the  closest  association  of  men  he  will  ever 
know.  Many  people  inpiy  the  veteran  ought  to  feel  guilty  for  being  a  soldier. 
The  current  scarcity  of  jobs  also  may  reinforce  a  feeling  that  he  is  being 
punished.  Some  people  like  to  believe  the  veteran  is  taking  more  drugs  than 
other  people  and  will  corrupt  the  young. 

But  I  think  stronger  and  more  fundamental  social  forces  coerce  the  veteran. 

The  Mores  Which  Guide  Investigation 

If  a  certain  fundamental  assumption  is  in  fashion  in  our  times  we  will  go  to 
almost  any  length  against  logic  and  evidence  in  order  to  maintain  that  assump¬ 
tion.  The  ancients  who  felt  a  great  need  to  consider  themselves  the  center  of 
the  universe  developed  over  the  centuries  more  and  more  fantastically  complex 
ways  of  explaining  how  the  stars  moved.  Unwittingly  they  were  trying  to  sub¬ 
due  the  mounting  evidence  that  man's  earth  was  not  the  center  of  the  universe 
Likewise,  the  theory  of  evolution  until  recently  has  kept  itself  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  competitive  economics  of  Darwin's  century:  whichever  race 
survived  in  conpetitioft  was  deemed  fittest.  Spencer  extended  the  idea  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  simply  would  not  have  suited  our  needs  to  conclude  that  a  weak 
and  unworthy  animal  might  survive  in  place  of  some  noble  and  grandly  romantic 
creature.  There  are  many  other  examples  of  how  "scientific"  theories  have 
been  more  guided  by  needs  of  men  and  fashions  of  the  times  than  by  any  con¬ 
vergence  of  good  evidence. 

A  fundamental  assumption  in  fashion  today  is  the  notion  that  all  war  is  an 
outrage  against  humanity.  We  must  not,  therefore,  accept  evidence  which  could 
indicate  that  there  is  any  human  value  in  military  practices.  The  greater  the 
number  of  soldiers  who  develop  psychosis  or  prolonged  neuroses  during  combat, 
the  greater  is  the  evidence  that  war  is  an  outrage.  If  there  were  a  prolonged 
battle  in  Vietnam  which  resulted  in  no  psychiatric  casualties,  the  first  reac¬ 
tion  would  be  to  deny  that  such  a  battle  could  have  occurred.  Second,  we  would 
expect  that  there  would  be  a  delayed  crop  of  psychosis  a  month  or  a  year  later. 
We  all  know  that  a  powerful  stress  such  as  the  bombing  of  London,  the  blackout 
of  New  York  City,  or  the  Tet  Offensive  in  Vietnam  will -produce  great  fatigue 
and  we  expect  some  people  to  break  down  because  of  the  stress.  We  are  surprised 
if  we  hear,  however,  that. the  rate  of  neurosis  or  delinquency  actually  decreased 
slightly  in  those  three  grand  stresses.  For  many  months  preceding  the  Tet 
Offensive  the  U.  S.  Army's  rate  of  psychiatric  evacuation  out  of  Vietnam  was 
about  2%  of  the  total  evacuations,  that  is,  98%  of  the  evacuees  were  medical  and 
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surgical  casualties.  During  the  month  of  the  Tet  Offensive  this  rate  showed  a  4 
slight  drop#  thus: 

November,  1967  —  1.8 
December,  1967  —  1.6 
January,  1968  —  1.9 
February,  1968  —  1.2 

(The  widespread  Tet  fighting 
lasted  almost  all  of  February) 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  already  low  rate  per  thousand  troops  per  year  we  find 
that  the  stress  of  the  Tet  Offensive  caused  this  rate  to  increase,  but  of  course, 
it  increased  nothing  like  the  increase  in  surgical  casualties.  That  explains 
the  slight  decrease  of  psychiatry's  fraction  of  total  evacuations.  Thus: 

November,  1967  —  1.5 
December,  1967  —  1.2 
January,  1968  —  1.7 
February,  1968  —  2.4 

In  the  1960 's  the  U.S.  civilian  rates  of  hospitalization  for  psychosis  were  re¬ 
ported  from  2  to  3  per  1,000  population  per  year.  This  rate  should  be  analogous 
to  the  army's  evacuation  in  1967  and  for  the  first  half  of  1968;  for  only  those 
patients  presumed  psychotic  were  psychiatrically  evacuated  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
conclusion  usually  reasoned  from  these  rates  is  that  soldiers  who  have  an  im¬ 
portant  mission  to  accomplish  and  who  are  dedicated  to  that  mission  are  much 
less  likely  to  become  psychiatric  casualties  than  are  the  soldiers  who  are  simply 
doing  garrison  duty.  But  this  is  an  untenable  conclusion  for  our  times.  Anyone 
knows  that  civilian  young  men  should  have  fewer  psychiatric  casualties  than 
garrison  soldiers;  and  garrison  soldiers  should  have  fewer  psychiatric  casual¬ 
ties  than  combat  soldiers.  If  the  civilian  and  garrison  rates  are  not  vastly 
fewer,  we  may  find  ourselves  indicating  that  some  things  about  war  are  "good  for 
people”.  Consequently,  we  must  expect  with  all  our  might  that  the  soldiers  who 
are  preserved  from  breakdown  during  combat  must  break  down  a  few  months  later 
when  they  get  out  of  combat.  There  is  another  very  good  reason  for  this  ex¬ 
pectation. 

1.2 

Hard-earned  experience  *  in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea  shoved  the 
psychiatrists  of  every  combatant  nation  that  battle  casualties  without  def--  ■ 
inite  medical  or  surgical  disabilities  should  be  seen  promptly  by  psychiatric 
workers  close  to  the  battle  area.  After  treatment  in  the  forward  areas,  last¬ 
ing  from  a  few  hours  to  five  days,  the  soldier  is  sent  back  to  duty  with  the 
strong  expectation  that  he  can  perform  adequately.  Experience  in  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  Korea  showed  that  given  such  treatment,  psychiatric  evac¬ 
uations  amounted  to  about  8%;  in  Korea  about  4%;  and  in  Vietnam  about  2%  of  the 
total  battle  casualties.  Now,  this  evidence  indicates  some  outrageous  con¬ 
clusions:  (1)  it  is  possible  taht  World  War  II  was  a  more  stressful  and  horrible 
war  than  the  later  wars  and  that  Vietnam  is  the  most  humane,  (2)  it  is  possible 
that  this  short-term  treatment  is  more  effective  than  prolonged  hospitalization 
or  intensive  psychotherapy.  Since  these  conslusions  are  out  of  fashion,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  simply  have  not  examined  the  situation  properly. 

One  corrective  explanation  was:  the  psychiatric  casualties  which  should  have 
occurred  were  hidden  somehow  in  the  medical  casualties,  suspecting  this  myself 
in  1966  and  early  1967,  I  frequently  questioned  the  doctors  on  the  casualty 
crowded  medical  and  surgical  services  of  Walter  Reed  .\nd  Valley  Forge  Hospitals. 
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At  that  time ,  none  of  the  doctors  believed  that  there  was  any  increase  above 
peacetime  percentages  in  the  number  of  casualties  whose  major  problem  was 
really  psychiatric  instead  of  medical  or  surgical. 

Only  malaria  remained  a  major  suspect.  In  the  fall  of  1967,  when  I  was  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  I  found  that  there  were  a  few  units  in  combat  which  had  inordinately  high 
rates  of  vivax  malaria  (rates  up  to  600  per  1,000  per  year).  This  form  of  ma¬ 
laria  is  readily  prevented  by  good  medication  discipline  in  the  field.  Each 
soldier  simply  takes  his  chloroquin-primaquin  pill  every  Monday.  Other  units 
exposed  to  as  much  malaria  and  to  somewhat  fiercer  combat  kept  their  rates  of 
vivax  on  the  order  of  40  per  1,000  per  year.  Occasionally,  too,  an  enlisted 
psychiatric  technician  or  a  Red  Cross  recreation  worker  would  report  from  the 
convalescent  center  at  Camranh  Bay  that  certain  malaria  patients  being  sent  back 
to  duty  would  brag  that  they  were  going  to  catch  themselves  another  case  of 
malaria  and  return  to  this  good  hospital.  Among  Australian  units  in  Vietnam, 
men  were  court-martialed  for  contracting  vivax  malaria.  The  rate  of  vivax  was 
very  low  among  them.  It  appeared,  then,  that  vivax  malaria  rates  varied  with 
the  quality  of  leadership  and  thus  with  the  quality  of  staff  relationships,  among 
command,  psychiatry,  and  preventive  medicine. 

A  Second  explanation  was:  the  psychiatric  casualties  which  were  not  counted  as 
psychiatric  were  hidden  somehow  in  the  rate  of  delinquency.  During  my  year  in 
Vietnam,  there  was  pretty  constantly  one  prisoner  per  1,000  U.S.  Army  troops. 

In  Europe  the  same  year  the  average  was  about  5  per  1,000,.  and  in  the  U.S.  about 
8  per  1,000.  It  appeared  that  even  delinquency  rates  might  depend  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  necessity  for  men  to  work  on  a  common  mission. 

A  third  explanation  of  the  low  psychiatric  rate  is:  the  brief  psychiatric 
treatment  in  Vietnam  merely  suppressed  the  symptoms  of  neurosis.  These  symptoms 
should  reappear  after  the  soldier  left  the  mission-dedicated  combat  soldiers 
and  their  military  psychiatrists.  One  had  to  expect,  then,  that  soldiers  would 
break  down  some  time  after  returning  to  the  States.  There  are  several  reports 
that  show  this  may  now  be  so  and  that  veterans  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs  and  home  life,  developing  depressions  or  delinquencies  about  six 
months  after  discharge  from  the  service.  This  has  been  named  the  "Post-Vietnam 
Syndrome".  Under  the  medical  insurance  and  the  Veterans  Administration  rules, 
a  disease  cannot  be  paid  for  unless  it  has  a  name.  However,  in  the  case  of 
some  psychiatric  diseases  there  is  experience  to  show  that  the  disease  may  not 
be  brought  into  existence  at  all  unless  it  is  given  a  name.  Some  psychiatric 
diseases  went  completely  out  of  style,  such  as  "shell  shock"  and  "neurocircula- 
tory  asthenia",  and  finally  we  dropped  the  names.  If  Post-Vietnam  Syndrome 
can  become  a  compensable  disease,  however,  it  may  somehow  help  to  prevent  out¬ 
rageous  and  horrible  wars.  We  must  expect  very  hard,  therefore,  and  diagnose 
very  hard  in  order  to  get  those  veterans  as  sick  as  possible. 

Soldiers  Are  History's  Tools,  Not  Its  Makers 


When  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  shoots  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier  there  is 
no  historically  significant  message  between  two  soldiers,  rather  there  is  a 
message  between  two  nations.  Similarly,  when  I  shake  hands  with  you,  there  is 
no  socially  significant  message  between  hands.  It  is  between  whole  persons. 
Soldiers,  then,  make  physical  contacts  for  the  people  who  constitute  the  nation. 
Soldiers  are  both  personal  and  official  mouthpieces  to  foreign  nations.  In 
domestic  disturbances  soldiers  may  also  be  used  to  demonstrate  or  enforce  ideas 
which  the  nation  needs  to  adhere  to.  Thus  they  may  demonstrate  the  rule  of  law, 
white  supremacy,  flood  control,  and  proper  drug  usage.  Soldiers  become  accus- 
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tomed  to  demonstrating  ac~s  or  symptoms  or  other  sorts  of  communication  on  be¬ 
half  of  large  groups  of  people  which  the  soldiers  represent. 

According  to  Claude  Brown^  and  other  writers  on  Harlem,  marijuana  abuse  be¬ 
came  extremely  prevalent  in  Harlem  right  after  World  War  II.  From  there,  the 
high  style  of  pot  smoking  spread  to  other  black  communities,  and  eventually  to 
the  white  suburbs.  Some  years  later,  heroin  became  rather  suddenly  popular  in 
Harlem  and  later  spread  to  other  black  communities  and  to  the  white  suburbs.  In 
Vietnam,  marijuana  became  prevalent  in  1967  but  heroin  was  of  little  consequence 
then.  Suddenly  in  the  summer  of  1969,  heroin  began  to  be  a  great  problem.  Never 
theless,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  press  and  in  their  conplaints 
to  Congress,  maintained  during  1970  th&t  the  returning  soldiers  from  Vietnam 
were  bringing  marijuana  and  heroin  to  the  U.S.  and  establishing  a  new  styl«.*  of 
drug  abuse  in  this  country.  This  is  an  example  of  how  soldiers  render  service 
as  the  tools  of  history. 

After  all,  we  citizens  must  regulate  this  country'* s  history.  We  must  tell  the 
veterans  what  has  happened  to  them.  We  as  elite  experts  must  tell  them  that 
they  have  the  problems  which  their  society  needs  them  to  have — problems  like 
"impacted  guilt".  We  must  be  particularly  careful  to  reinforce  for  them  any 
spark  of  symptoms  which  we  would  like  them  to  manifest  strongly.  We  must  ig¬ 
nore  any  of  their  narrative  which  makes  us  anxious  by  interfering  with  our  moral 
assumptions. 

Now,  what  threatens  us  most  about  the  veteran?  One  possibility  is  our  fear  that 
he  might  have  "gone  native"  or  somehow  changed  his  basic  tastes  and  assumptions 
and,  most  frightening,  his  feelings  might  infect  us,  might  change  our  basic 
assumptions  of  our  way  of  living.  Asian  religions,  attitudes  toward  women, 
tastes  for  certain  strange  foods,  Asian  languages,  etc.  are  best  left  in  Asia. 
They  can  be  very  threatening  to  our  assumptions  about  life.  We  know,  for  in¬ 
stance  ,  that  proper  medical  care  and  the  relief  from  poverty  are  becoming  rights 
for  all  people.  But  these  rights  are  only  for  the  American  people.  We  cannot 
afford  to  include  in  this  concept  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  anu  South  America. 
If  they  shared  equally  with  us  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  world,  then  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living  would  decline.  This  is  another  reason  we  must  extin¬ 
guish  any  ideas  that  veterans  may  gain  concerning  the  rights  and  needs  of  Asians 
or  the  need  for  Americans  to  experience  Asian  living.  Veterans  coiqplain  they 
can  talk  only  to  other  veterans  about  such  things.  Non-veterans  disengage  from 
them.  We  must  withdraw  all  young  Americans  from  Asia  lest  the  Asians  become 
more  excited  about  getting  to  live  the  kind  of  life  our  men  and  women  have  known 
in  the  U.S.  These  foreign  people  should  be  a  market  for  us,  not  a  social  influ¬ 
ence  upon  us. 

.  Consequently,  we  must  tell  the  veteran  what  he  has  esqserienced  and  help  him  to 
forget  it. 


■^Artiss,  K.  L.s  Human  Behavior  Under  Stress  I,  from  Combat  to  Social  Psychiatry, 
Mil.  Med.  128s  1011-1015,  Oct.,  1963. 

^Glass,  A.J.:  Principles  of  Combat  Psychiatry,  Mil.  Med.  117s  27-33,  July,  1955, 
^rown,  Claudes  Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land.  New  Yorks  MacMillan,  1965, 
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USES  AND  HEARING  OF  PERSONAL  INDIVIDUALITY 

By  H.  D»  Parrish 


1.  Evidence  for  personal  individual  existence. 

a.  For  centuries,  nen  in  the  West  have  talked  respectfully  about  the 
individual  as  if  he  existed  uniquely— just  as  everyone  thought  God 
existed.  The  idea  of  individuality  was  fairly  well  conceived  and 
we  all  assumed  that  if  the  idea  had  a  name  and  we  could  consistently 
manipulate  that  name  among  all  other  names  and  words,  then  individ¬ 
uality  itself  must  certainly  exist.  We  were  less  open  about  that, 
however,  than  was  Lao  Tsui  who  said,  "Names  are  the  mothers  of  the 
10,000  things." 

b»  St.  Augustine^  and  Descartes^  said  essentially,  "I  think,  therefore 
I  am,"  They  argued  that  if  a  philosopher  sat  down  and  doubted  every¬ 
thing  he  could  possibly  doubt,  he  would  realize  that  since  somebody 
is  doing  some  doubting  the  somebody  must  exist.  If  the  idea  of 
existence  were  false  then  the  philosopher  who  had  that  delusion  of 
existence  would  nevertheless  have  to  exist  himself  in  order  to  have 
the  delusion. 

2.  The  fallacy  of  these  arguments  for  individual  existence. 

a.  Whorf^,  among  others,  showed  that  once  a  word  was  assigned  to  an 
object,  people  acted  as  if  that  object  existed  a3  named  rather  than 
as  their  original  experience  night  have  shown  them.  For  example,  use. 
gasoline  drums  marked  "Empty"  were  considered  no  fire  hazard  because 
they  contained  "nothing."  Actually  they  contained  gasoline  as  a  vapor 
and  were  often  the  cause  of  explosions  when  the  name  "Empty"  led 
workers  to  be  careless.  The  existence  of  a  name  for  an  object  proves 
only  that  the  object  of  that  name  exists  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

It  does  not  prove  that  there  Is  an  individual  producing  that  thought. 
Certainly  there  Is  a  concept  called  individuality  but  a  body  possess¬ 
ing  individuality  does  not  necessarily  exist  simply  because  the  con¬ 
cept  or  the  name  exists. 

b.  Satre^  said  that  Descartes'  "I  think"  does  not  mean  "I  have  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  chair,"  but  rather,  "There  exists  an  awareness  of  this 
chair."  Ayer^,  referring  to  Descartes'  cogito  ergo  sura  (I  think, 
therefore  I  era) ,  said  thar,  cogito  must  not  here  be  understood  as  "I  am 
thinking"  but  rather  as  "There  is  now  a  thought,"  If  the  -£  ending 
always  proves  the  existence  of  the  thinker,  then  non  cogito  would 
prove  it  as  well,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  single  thought  does  not  imply 
any  chain  of  thinking  has  gone  on  through  enough  time  to  constitute  an 
entire  individual. 

I  think  St.  Augustine  and  Descartes  were  caught  in  the  clutches  of  Indo- 
European  grammars.  These  grammars  set  up  sentences  in  which  every  action  must 
have  an  agent*  Thus,  we  say,  "It  rained,"  even  though  nrbodv  knows  who  "it" 
is*  Some  American  Indian  languages  can  simply  say,  "Raining,"  and  make  com¬ 
plete  sense.  The  Japanese  say,  "Arne  ga  futte  iraasu,"  which  means  "Concerning 
the  rain,  a  falling  exists."  It  is  easy  for  the  Japanese  language  to  express 
the  idea  that  raining  or  thinking  is  going  on  without  at  the  same  time  imply¬ 
ing  that  any  agent  is  producing  these  phenomena.  They  are  merely  occurring. 
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c.  Some  people  in  their  utterances  depend  more  on  the  existence  of  the 
"first  person"  than  others  do.  In  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  languages 
it  is  possible  to  speak  all  day  without  mentioning  any  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  Western  children,  and  sometimes  schizophrenic  people,  will 
refer  to  themselves  by  name,  saying,  "John  is  hungry,"  rather  than 
"I  am  hungry."  The  formal  military  language  also  contains  such 
phrases  as  "Would  the  captain  like  his  car  now?"  This  eliminates 
the  "you"  from  the  conversation.  We  may  feel  the  first  or  second 
persons  are  assumed  in  these  languages  but  they  are  certainly  toned 
down  as  responsible  agents  of  actions  or  of  conversations. 

3.  Three  views  of  personal  individuality. 

a.  The  first  view:  A  possible  interpretation  of  Aristotle^  or  Spinoza®, 
for  instance,  may  conceive  the  individual  as  a  set  of  attributes  such 
as  a  certain  form,  a  certain  set  of  clothes  that  are  usually  perceived 
as  surrounding  the  body  fora,  a  certain  set  of  gestures  that  accompan. 
the  body  fora,  a  memory  pattern  associated  with  the  body’s  experience, 
and  a  certain  power  of  reasoning.  All  of  these  qualities  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  self.  The  self  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  total  of  these 
attributes.  This  is  the  way  I  believe  Aristotle  would  define  an  object 
or  person—as  a  collection  of  attributes.  John  is  a  six-foot,  200- 
pound,  25-year-old  man  Who  speaks  Spanish,  works  as  a  clerk  in  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  is  married  to  Joan.  In  terms  of  mathematical 
sets,  Aristotle  might  have  defined  an  object  as,  "An  intersection  of 
various  qualities."  This  kind  of  self  is  a  "what".  Scientists  often 
like  this  definition  of  self  because  it  provides  many  measurable  attri¬ 
butes  which  can  be  observed.  This  kind  of  self  can  easily  be  circum¬ 
scribed  with  a  boundary.  Inside  the  boundary  lie  all  these  attributes 
and  qualities  of  the  self.  Outside  the  boundary  lies  everything  that 
is  not  this  self. 

b.  The  second  view  is  understandable  from  St.  Thomas®  and  from  among  the 
varied  conceptions  of  the  latterday  existential  thinkers.10  The  self 
or  "I"  is  the  act  of  making  choices.  This  act  is  the  very  existence  of 
the  "I".  This  "I"  is  thus  a  process  moving  through  time.  It  is  not  a 
"what"  but  a  "who",  an  actor  and  a  thinker.  It  has  r.o  qualities  such 
as  are  ascribed  to  things  and  stuff.  I  exist  as  long  as  this  who-ness 
continues  to  choose  and  to  act.  Even  if  I  lose  my  job,  my  kinfolk,  my 
reputation,  my  skills,  etc,  I  still  exist  as  a  pure  process  of  choos¬ 
ing.  All  I  need  is  some  time  and  a  body  (with  its  sense  perception 
and  a  bit  of  memory)  by  means  of  which  to  make  choices.  Though  Sartre, 
for  instance,  asserts  that  a  person  Is  his  choices,  Sartre  still  main¬ 
tains  the  unnecessary  separation  of  subject  and  object  demanded  by 
European  gratsaars.  The  choosing  is  done  apart  from  the  objects  among 
which  choice  is  made,  there  is  still  a  viewpoint.  The  subject  views 
phenomena  as  if  from  seme  distance*  The  "1"  does  not  infiltrate  its 
world  and  become  integral  with  the  natural  phenomena  themselves. 

Judges,  psychoanalysts,  and  existential  therapists  like  to  conceive 
the  self  as  "He  who  chooses"  because  this  view  pins  responsibility  on 
an  Isolated  individual.  It  keeps  all  other  individuals  and  groups  free 
of  responsibility  and  allows  judges,  doctors,  clergymen,  etc,  to  assume 
a  different  status  from  their  clients.  One  can  hold  to  account  such  a 
responsible  self  in  others.  Even  if  the  decision  for  my  punching  a 
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policeman  today  came  to  me  out  of  a  group  consensus,  and  even  if 
other  people  derived  most  of  the  benefits  from  the  punch,  still  those 
others  would  be  more  comfortable  if  they  could  see  me  as  the  isolated 
chooser  who  formed  an  intent  to  hit  the  policeman.  Because  this  kind 
of  self  is  so  easily  isolatable  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  it  may 
be  conceived  as  occupying  a  separate  location.  It  can  hardly  have 
boundaries,  however,  since  it  would  contain  nothing  inside  its  boun¬ 
daries  except  the  pure  motivator  of  action. 

This  concept  of  self  is  characteristic  of  monotheistic  tninkers.  Such 
thinkers  are  accustomed  to  consider  that  all  power  and  all  responsibility  ulti¬ 
mately  lie  with  a  single  God.  They  impute  an  analogous  sort  of  responsibility 
to  the  heads  of  government,  families,  etc.,  down  to  the  master  of  one’s  own 
behavior— the  "I".  Polytheistic  thinkers  are  not  so  likely  to  pin  such  inner 
responsibility  on  any  one  person.  They  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  phenom¬ 
ena  which  are  the  resultant  of  the  varied  whites  of  many  devils.  They  can  even 
conceive  of  a  whole  group  or  family  as  having  responsibility  and  the  power  to 
act  as  a  total  but  single  organism.  This  polytheistic  thinking  is  distasteful 
to  the  "humanists,"  who  are  anxious  for  individuals,  including  themselves,  to 
be  respected  as  something  akin  to  prime  movers. 

e«  The  third  vietJpoint  is  akin  to  the  second,  but  it  eliminates  the 

assumed  necessity  to  choose  and  think  as  an  isolated  agent.  Certainly 
the  average  person  doesn’t  feel  that  a  mere  assembly  of  attributes  de¬ 
fines  him  as  a  unique  individual,  different  from  all  other  individuals. 
As  William  Jaaes*1  implied,  he  usually  thinks  that  his  personal  emo¬ 
tions  are  outside  of  any  assembly  of  attributes.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
believe  that  his  true  self  is  not  the  attributes  but  the  possessor  of 
the  attributes.  All  these  attributes  are  predicated  of  some  inner 
self  which  is  different  from  the  aggregate  of  the  attributes  themselves 

Now,  if  I  peel  off  my  possessions  as  1  eight  peel  an  onion  I  should  even¬ 
tually  get  down  to  the  very  kernel  of  my  self-nsss.  I  would  get  down  to  the 
"I"  which  possesses  all  of  ay  attributes— the  "I"  to  which  all  my  qualities  are 
attributed.  I  could  start  with  ay  car  and  say,  "The  car  is  not  *1* ,  it  is  only 

a  possession  of  the  'I*.  I!y  house  is  also  a  possession,  so  is  ay  wire,  my  chil 

dren,  mv  clothes,  my  skin,  my  memory,  my  language,  my  thinking,  my  processes  of 
Choosing  or  calculating,  the  awareness  of  which  makes  me  feel  so  alive  and 
present  to  the  world.  The  *1*  which  is  the  possessor  of  all  these  things  or 
the  performer  of  these  acts  which  I  have  now  peeled  away — this  ’I*  remains  as 
a  feeling  of  personal  existence,  an  existence  1  an  subjectively  certain  of.  I 
believe  in  my  own  heart  that  this  'I*,  this  possessor  and  actor,  does  indeed 
eldst.  I  have  no  evidence  that  it  will  ever  cease  to  exist,  I  believe,  of 
course,  that  everything  else  in  the  world  does  change  and  eventually  ceases  to 
exist,  but  1  feel  with  certainty  that  the  'lf  is  the  sane  *1*  it  always  was, 

I  don’t  know  when  I  began— that  is  uncertain  and  vague,  I  cat  remember  very 

little  before  I  was  three  years  old,  but  I  presune  that  even  when  I  was  one- 

year-old  I  was  this  same  *1’ .  My  attributes  were  then  somewhat  different  attri 
butes  from  what  *1*  possess  today.  Those  days  seemed  longer,  I  cried  more 
easily,  1  had  a  distaste  for  spinach  but  1  liked  teddy  bears.  Since  my  memory 
is  only  a  later  possession  of  *1*  it  may  well  be  that  ’l*  have  existed  through 
all  time." 
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Now,  from  talking  to  other  people  I  have  become  pretty  certain  that  every¬ 
one  feels  the  sane  subjective  certainty  about  the  existence  of  this  inmost  "I”. 
Some  persons  have  surrounded  their  "I"  with  one  set  of  possessions*  attributes, 
or  potential  acts;  others  have  surrounded  it  with  another  set.  These  posses¬ 
sions  and  acts  serve  to  give  different  images  to  the  person.  One  may  be  a  thin, 
blond  girl,  another  may  be  a  fat,  dark  man,  but  the  difference  between  them  is 
due  to  the  attributes— including  their  behavior.  It  is  not  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  "I",  Since  the  "I"  has  no  attributes  and  is  not  itself  a  muscle  or  brain, 
it  is  not  distinguishable  from  any  other  "I”  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a  Euclid¬ 
ean  point  which  has  no  parts.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  this  one  attribute- less 
point-of-existcnce— this  subjective  certainty  that  I  exist  as  unique  and  personal¬ 
is  felt  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  every  human  being.  For  all  1  know,  there 
may  be  an  exactly  similar  feeling  in  porpoises  and  ants,  but  because  of  poor 
inter-species  communication  we  are  less  sure  about  that  than  we  are  that  all 
human  beings  have  this  feeling  of  being  "I",  If  this  "1"  is  identical  in  all 
human  beings,  then  it  is  just  one  things  there  is  only  one  ”1",  one  inner  per¬ 
sonal  self  in  all  the  human  universe*  We  could  call  this  the  "human  self,"  or 
better,  the  "inmost  point  of  human  self." 

In  other  words,  when  1  move  in  thought  from  those  things  which  are  less 
closely  connected  to  mo  (house,  daughter,  reputation)  toward  those  more  person¬ 
ally  and  permanently  my  own  (knowledge,  memory,  emotion,  sense  of  unique  exist¬ 
ence)  I  eventually  find  myself  identical  with  a  point  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  what  you  would  likewise  describe  as  yourself.  My  self-point  is  identical 
with  your  self-point*  There  is  no  proof  to  shot?  that  there  is  in  the  world  any 
more  than  one  such  self-point  or  "I",  Every  person  may  contain  it. 

Somewhat  similar  thoughts  have  been  expressed  by  Schrocdinger^  and  in  some 
ancient  KindulS  thought.  The  self-point  can  be  conceived  of  as  a  "world  soul," 
as  Brahma,  of  which  the  Atman  or  personal  soul  is  simply  the  individual^  per¬ 
ception  in  himself  of  the  single  world  soul.  This  kind  of  self  is  not  a  "what", 
for  it  contains- no  substantive  attribute.  It  is  not  a  "who",  because  it  is  not 
distinct  from  other  human  "vhos,"  It  cannot  be  pointed  to.  It  is  neither  a 
thing  nor  an  actor.  This  self  is  like  an  infinitesimal  moment  in  an  act.  It 
occupies  no  time  and  no  space.  It  is  nc-thing,  yet  its  existence  is  felt  with 
certainty  by  every  human  being. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  point  of  individual  being  has  no  distinctiveness,  no 
uniqueness.  It  perform  no  acts,  it  does  not  change.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
layers  of  attributes  which  surround  this  point  or  “soul"  have  a  distinctiveness- 
a  peculiarity  as  to  qualities  of  thought,  of  perception,  of  memory,  of  physical 
appearance,  clothes,  name,  family,  house,  territory,  or  whatever  else  belongs 
to  the  individual.  Similarly,  the  active  "I"  (described  in  tbj  above)— the  self- 
as-process— as  ever  changing  acts  and  feelings  coursing  through  time— also  has  a 
distinctness,  a  peculiarity*  It  is  a  chain  or  a  process  of  making  distinct 
choices* 

Concerning  my  unique  individuality,  then,  I  have  to  make  one  or  both  of  two 
choices: 

(1)  Certainty  of  unique  existence  just  as  I  sense  it,  but  undifferentiated 
from  all  the  rest  of  mankind*  That  uniqueness  is  the  uniqueness  of  the  world 
soul  of  mankind  itself*  It  Is  denied  the  sense  of  being  a  subjective  process  of 
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performing  any  particular  course  of  action  or  choosing  unique  to  me,  Whatever 
sense  of  certainty  I  have  about  my  o\n\  sensations  and  my  own  thoughts  is  the 
same  sense  of  personal  certainty  that  everyone  else  has, 

(2)  Separateness  from  all  other  people  but  no  uniqueness.  In  this  type 
of  self  ny  individuality  can  only  arise  from  a  collection  of  attributes  or  a 
process  of  acting.  Peter  night  attain  one  or  two  of  these  sane  attributes  or 
courses  of  action.  Paul  night  attain  another  two  or  three.  I  happen  to  live 
at  the  intersection  of  an  improbable  combination  of  attributes,  like  the  finite 
combinations  of  line  patterns  which  sake  ny  fingerprints.  Though  every  such 
pattern,  like  every  particular  deal  of  bridge  cards,  is  improbable,  the  combi¬ 
nation  in  itself  does  not  imply  the  certainty  of  unique  personal  individuality* 

The  human  inclusiveness  of  the  self  as  the  world  soul  in  the  first  choice 
above  makes  it  unattractive  for  judges  or  most  therapists  of  individuals.  The 
observer  is  included  with  the  observed.  There  are  no  boundaries  around  separate 
souls  because  there  is  only  one  soul*  Such  a  concept  does  not  allow  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  feelings  of  guilt— the  feeling  that  there  is  something  wrong  ana  reject- 
able  about  my  inmost  point -of-self  existence.  It  does,  of  course,  allow  for 
plenty  of  humiliation  and  shame  to  occur  around  the  qualities  of  appearance, 
skill,  memory,  etc.,  which  set  me  apart  from  the  qualities  of  other  people— 
though  each  quality  lacks  the  feeling  of  uniqueness  in  itself. 

Most  Western  individualistic  therapy  tries  to  strengthen  the  boundaries 
around  a  person— to  strengthen  the  ego's  management  of  those  boundaries  and  to 
make  him  feel  personally  responsible  for  his  choices.  Yet  at  the  sane  tine, 
therapy  tries  to  lessen  guilt.  This  is  a  hard  task.  The  Eastern  therapist— 
who  is  likely  to  be  a  Buddhist  temple  advisor  or  a  Confucian  wise  man  related  to 
one's  extended  family— deals  with  the  actual  social  situation,  which  includes 
the  client.  He  doesn't  deal  with  inner  guilt.  This  close  attention  to  the 
external  social  situation  brings  concern  with  irsaadiate  feelings  of  humiliation 
or  shame  but  not  with  built-in  fealings  of  guilt  which  in  the  Wast  would  have  a 
life  outside  the  surrounding  society. 

To  repeat  these  methods  of  perceiving  the  self  in  a  slightly  different  wayi 
first,  1  am  an  assembly  of  attributes  which  contributes  to  my  choices.  These 
attributes  and  their  behaviors  together  will  define  me  as  an  "almost  unique" 
self,  like  a  fingerprint.  Second,  I  ass  a  process  of  choosing  among  actions  and 
of  selecting  part  of  my  own  sense  perceptions  and  emotions.  Third,  I  am  a  kernel 
of  pure  self  identity,  a  "me"  which  possesses  the  choosing  power  and  possesses 
aU  those  more  outlying  attributes,  but  this  kernel  is  the  same  as  your  kernel. 

Mow,  the  altering  of  the  more  external  layers  of  attributes  which  help  to 
determine  a  self  can,  with  education  or  behavior  modification  procedures,  change 
an  internal  and  intellectual  "you"  and  bring  you  to  a  kind  of  thinking  and  feeling 
which  you  were  formerly  quite  Incapable  of.  If  I  considered  only  the  external 
appearance,  I  could  see  you  as  an  object  or  as  a  machine  to  be  programed,  cooly 
and  objectively,  but  when  I  think  of  you  in  the  first  manner  I  understand  that 
in  your  most  private  internal  self  you  are  exactly  "me"— nothing  else  but  myself. 

1  may  get  angry  or  discouraged  at  the  attributes  and  behavior  over  there  with 
the  "I"  called  "you",  An  irritating  attribute  which  is  an  external  layer  of  "me" 
over  here  say  sake  me  angry  at  this  same  aspect  of  **  when  I  see  it  over  there 
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In  you,  but  no  raatter  how  angry  I  may  get  at  these  problems  I  am  still  ulti¬ 
mately  getting  angry  at  myself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  sit  down  with  you  in  the  deepest  empathy  and  feel 
as  you  do  the  problems  and  fears  that  beset  you,  I  do  not  get  lost  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance  or  immobility  that  you  are  in,  nor  do  you  get  lost  in  mine, 
for  we  both  realize  that  the  point  which  Is  "you-ce"  has  two  sets  of  onionskin 
layers  Of  attributes— yours  and  nine.  These  attributes  proceed  outward  from 
the  sane  you-rae  point  but  in  different  directions.  These  sets  consist  of  one 
pattern  of  choices,  memories,  reputations,  children,  etc.  gathered  over  the 
years  that  "you"  have  lived,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  constitute  another 
pattern  which  were  gathered  over  other  years  and  other  places  where  "I"  lived. 
Teaching  or  therapeutic  processes  between  us  bring  about  change  in  both  of 
these  sets  of  attributes.  But  the  single  you-ne  kernel  of  self-awareness  te- 
mains  unchanged. 

There  is  no  inmost  self  separate  from  all  other  intimate  inmost  selves 
which  can  therefore  line  itself  up  in  competition  against  some  "ether  selves." 
Competition  only  occurs  among  the  attributes.  Change  and  death  occur  only 
among  the  attributes.  If  1  kill  you  I  change  your  attributes  drastically — 
your  behavior,  appearance,  memory,  etc.,  but  as  for  the  feeling  of  certainty 
of  self-existence,  your  self  has  not  been  extinguished,  for  it  still  exists 
as  myself*  Murder  is  a  matter  of  changing  the  other  person*s  attributes,  not 
of  changing  his  self-point— unless  I  murder  all  people. ..all  eats  of  attributes 
which  are  associated  with  awareness  of  existence* 

Just  as  there  is  no  competition  among  the  "inner  selves"  there  is  neither 
competition  nor  cooperation  between  a  "you"  and  a  separate  "me"  to  better  order 
the  possessions  around  me.  There  Is  only  one  you-rae— the  point-self  which  is 
the  huaan  self.  This  self  in  its  outer  possessions  has  variations  in  different 
directions— various  bodies,  various  houses,  various  children,  etc.  Competitions, 
courtships,  wars,  negotiations,  all  these  things  are  merely  peripheral  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  ultimate  self,  possessions  which  may  be  very  transient.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  middle  class  American  sees  himself  as  fighting  for  survival.  Be 
believes  that  what  survives  is  his  individuality,  the  fittest  individual  sur¬ 
vives  the  longest.  He  does  a  lot  more  than  just  survive— for  he  develops  easy 
poetic  and  creative  thoughts  and  he  contributes  to  the  life  of  others — but  he 
is  often  preoccupied  with  self-survival.  Competition  with  other  huraan  beings 
sets  off  one  person  from  mother.  Along  with  anger  and  violence  it  defines  the 
boundary  between  the  "me"  and  the  "not-rae."  It  develops  ny  identity.  Hie  other 
person  contains  qualities  which  do  not  belong  to  me.  1  hare  gathered  unto  myself 
by  hard-wen  struggle  a  set  of  attributes  characteristically  ray  own.  But  in  the 
World  Soul  concept  of  individuality  they  are  only  attributes,  they  arc  not  "me." 

V.  HIE  EFFECTS  OF  VABIOBS  CONCEPTS  OF  EfBIVlBmttT 

When  ve  make  alcoholism  a  disease  instead  of  a  crime  or  a  character  problem 
we  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  alcoholic* s  illusion  of  personal  individuality 
as  a  character  detached  frea  others.  Be  says,  "Veil,  it's  not  sy  fault.  It's 
out  of  sy  control.  I*ra  sick,  I  can’t  be  blamed  but  1  will  help  ray  friends  is 
trying  to  get  rae  over  this  sickness."  Thus,  by  dficraaiijig  the  personal  ego,  we 
hope  eventually  to  make  It  stronger.  We  do  not  si a  at  making  the  ego  regress 
Into  a  dependent  position.  Free  the  first,  rather,  we  expect  the  alcoholic  not 
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ted  there  is  no  h 

aiding  up  without  the  seat  ted  bad;  and  all  the  other  parts 

which  constitute 

the  chair  Itself*  we  define  an  individual  as  constituted 

Iff  the  aggregate 

of  Ms  attributes  we  do  not  speak  of  the  individual  as  possess 

;  jag  his  bedyt  his 

Ufc-er;, ,  Ms  feelings,  of  Ms  behavior,  Tim  individual  is 

rare  and 

nothing  less  than  this  aggregate,  take  away  or.e  of  these 

»  essential  attribu 

tes  and  he  is  nr,  longer  puite  tint  sass  person.  The  feelings 

contribute  to  the 

behavior  ted  tee  behavior  to  the  feel  in cs. 
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Soce  people  consider  that  their  ©notions  constitute  the  sense  of  seif 
as  distinct  f  rc-rs  other  selves  bat  if  these  esotioss  are  to  be  considered 
unique  and  distinct  fres  the  emotions  of  other  people  then  they  are  nodified 
by  a  particular  set  of  nesories,  by  a  particular  body,  and  to  fdttent  by 
fanily,  friends  and  material  possessions,  The  Motions  contribute  to  the 
aggregate  of  these  qualities  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  chair*s  legs  '-hi eh 
Contribute  to  the  aggregate  of  the  chains  qualities.  The  tootioas  cannot 
function  as  these  particular  and  personal  emtions  ehenselvos  apart  fros  the 
aggregate  of  seBory,  body,  fastly,  possessions,  etc,  «ow,  these  attributes 
are  constantly  changing.  Day  by  day  they  alter.  The  person  gets  rich,  irri¬ 
table,  sick,  falls  in  love,  becores  a  father,  is  addicted  to  alcohol,  fceccnes 
a  lawyer,  etc,  Tne  person  can  properly  conceive  of  his  personal  individual¬ 
ity,  then,  as  an  unusual  hut  sesestary  ccrbinaticn  of  attributes,  The  feeling 
Of  certainty  concerning  a  unique  tod  huaan  quality  about  syself  as  a  person 
is  quite  valid  insofar  as  it  applies  vith  eraetly  the  sure  uniqueness  to 
every  other  hunan  being.  It  is  a  delusion,  however,  to  believe  that  tey  cliar- 
acteristic  feeling  of  dislike  for  spinach  or  any  otter  personally  retained 
qualities  are  patetoent  or  unchanging, 

A  therapist  of  rehabilitation  counselor  cannot  get  a  client  "cured"  so 
that  he  Is  a  veil-functioning  thinker  and  doer  for  all  the  future.  The  coun¬ 
selor  can  only  instate  the  client  into  a  presently  functioning  social  or  work 
situation,  That  verb  or  that  tyre  of  society  ray  be  phased  cut  and  the  client 
till  have  to  change  tod  develop  further, 

Sidle  it  is  neither  therapeutic  nor  educational  for  a  person  to  receive 
love  or  other  benefits  purely  because  of  his  inner  divinity,  nevertheless  vhea 
ve  stake  benefits  contingent  purely  upon  the  behavior  or  otter  attributes  of 
the  person  then  oe  cchuuanize  the  person,  tie  give  nsdicire  or  material  rewards 
or  "love”  only  to  a  certain  behavior,  Vhen  teachers  tod  therapists  can  see 
the  "divine"  inner  self  of  the  patient,  client,  or  student,  and  can  feel  that 
this  divinity  is  identical  vith  whatever  divinity  is  in  the  teacher,  then  tte 
client  develops  a  sore  secure  sense  of  his  ous  divine  self  and  be  develops 
behavior  note  toeful  to  that  self  as  a  aether  of  hur-ar.ity. 
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NKKiKBORIlOO!)  MITWORK  IhTKRVhMTION : 
ITS  MRAHINrt  AMI)  ITS  TIASTT  PPACT3  CAT.ITY 

Matthew  I),  hnrrish,  M.I). 


When  traditional  efforts  at  treatment  or  rehabilitation  have  failed  for  an 
individual  or  a  family  problem,  then  a  network  of  neighbors,  relativea,  co- 
workers,  and  friends  may  usefully  gather  as  a  sort  of  "town  meeting"  in  some 
private  house,  and  bring  all  their  talents  to  bear  upon  a  solution. 


Let's  take  the  case  of  Dave,  a  14-year-old  boy  who  has  for  the  past 
year  taken  heroin,  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  LSD,  and  glue  solvent— 
often  two  or  three  of  these  drugs  at  the  same  time.  Dave  was  referred  to 
the  mental  health  dir.ic  by  the  court  after  two  r  ritits  fer  grand  larceny. 


Stage  of  Individual  and  Croup  Therapy 

Individual  therapy  thoroughly  explored  Dave’s  history^  gave  expert  inter¬ 
pretations  of  his  behavior,  and  provided  some  teen-age  companion:. ‘  at  the 
mental  health  center.  But  it  brought  no  change  in  behavior.  The  renter 
discovered  very  quickly,  however,  that  Dave  had  an  alcoholic  father  who  cculi 
not  keep  a  job,  lie  had  a  chronically  depressed  mo' her  /M  had  in  the 

mental  hospital  three  tines,  and  he  had  n  pister,  aged  16,  who  v;a »  nc  afraid 
to  leave  her  family  home  tha::  she  had  never  progressed  'm» vend  the  7th  grade. 

St_i  g_e_  n ,  Family  Count  wlir.g 

Th«.  center  now  decided  to  treat  the  f ar '  ly  w'c!.. ,  with..  -  *  '  :ying  tc 

pi.,  any  diignosir  o„  blame  upon  my  o.i;  metm  «.r.  /— •:*  dii.gly,  , . .  chlntris' 

and  a  20-ycar-ol»  ighborhiod  \ •other  .  the  cent  -  ’'.'■.•d  tx  a  t  with  tl 

entire  fat.  ly  on  evening  «  ::eck  i  \  ti  t  fnt'ly's  rr  ytt* .  Tb.  gr  was  V 

help  the  family  get  away  fmn  some  of  itr  :ld  rt'tivlf  ar  l  tc  dc,,*,:»  more 

cooperative  and  personally  productive  r.ctirudea  .'t  ng  tl  ?  member.-  Tl  a 

mother’s  mood  improved,  th*  father  dr.v.ik  ltss,  hut  •*?fcrr  five  w-eks  the 
daughter  still  would  not  go  to  school,  Dave  continue.-  h i « ;  drugs  end  larce¬ 
nies,  and  the  father  still  did  not  have  a  iob. 

Stage  of  Multiple  Impact  Intervention 

By  this  time  the  center  had  di;.covore  ’  that  it  ’-as  cverlrppinp  its  m 'no¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  welfare  worker,  the  proha* ’.on  officer,  ti  e  -chool 
counselor,  tha  honebound  teacher,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor, 
the  minister,  and  the  pt  tig.crici.  n.  The  centnr  thnn  derided  * '  invite  *1' 
of  these  agencies  to  a  form  of  "multiple  impact  therapy"  to  he  held  in  tne 
family  homo.  A  tote.1  r.f  ?.A  paopln,  including  ?wc  cf  r. eve ' s  te.r. a.* «, 
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appeared  at  the  first  session.  The  outcome  was  mainly  a  clearing  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  attitudes  amonp,  all  the  community  workers  present.  Four  of  the. 
decided  not  to  cone  to  any  further  sessions,  since  their  sector  of  the 
intervention  could  he  handled  by  other  workers  present.  In  spite  or,  the 
family's  close  work  with  all  of  these  costly  experts  there  was  little  fur¬ 
ther  change  in  behavior  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

Stage  of  Neighborhood  Network  Intervention 

At  this  point  the  center  "•»ri  try  the  intervention  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  network.  In  the  next  t  sessions  **he  values  and  the  procedures  of 

such  a  network  were  discussed  Th-*  experts  conceded  that  they  themselves 

had  no  more  to  offer  in  this  la;  ly  jetting  as  it  now  existed..  They  felt 

that  a  network  of  interested  neighbors  night  help.  The  family  said  it 
didn't  know  more  than  six  neighbors  and  those  six  were  uninterested.  As 
it  became  enthused  over  a  new  gimmick  for  attention,  however,  the  family 
compiled  a  list  of  55  names  of  friends,  neighbors,  co-workers,  teen-age 
gang  members,  relatives,  and  tradesmen  who  were  acquainted  to  some  extent 
with  the  family's  problems.  Tacit  family  member  called  his  own  quota  of 
these  people.  At  7 s 30  on  the  appointed  night ,  42  people  came  to  the  session 
in  the  family  basement. 

The  "staff"  consisted  of  the.  psychiatrist,  the  neighborhood  mental 
health  worker,  the  probation  counselor,  the  visiting  nurse,  the  minister, 
and  the  homehound  teacher.  Although  all  six  of  these  people  had  had 
special  training  in  group  dynamics,  pnvehodrama,  "sensitivity  groups,"  and 
family  counseling,  they  all  decided  to  participate  in  a  30-hour  interaction 
marathon  a  week  before  the  first  network  session.  During  this  church- 
sponsored  marathon  with  25  members,  the  staff  learned  to  understand  fine 
nuances  of  communication  between  each  other.  Their  group  management  abili¬ 
ties,  styles,  and  prejudices  became  transparent  to  each  other.  This  under¬ 
standing  allowed  one  staff  member  later  to  move  into  a  sub-group  in  the 
family  network  and  to  lead  it  without  competition  from  other  staff  and  with¬ 
out  losing  much  communication  with  the  other  staff  members. 

The  staff  members  arrived  at  7  p.m.  aud  made  sure  that  there  were  proper 
seating  arrangements,  access  to  bathrooms,  coat  hangers,  and  preparation  of 
soft  refreshments.  They  observed  the  network  members  as  they  arrived  in 
clusters  and  watched  particularly  for  pecking  orders,  emotional  liaisons, 
and  prejudices.  After  the  gatl.  :riug  had  milled  around  rather  aimle;  ;ly  for 
abo;,  fifteen  minutes  the  psychiatrist  suddenly  took  complete  charge  of  the 
group  by  heating  on  an  improvised  gong  and  then  hollering  in  a  loud  voice. 
When  people  became  attentive  and  quiet  he  explained  that  the  network  was  a 
desperate  measure  to  try  to  help  a  family  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
helped, 

lie  mentioned  how  in  olden  times,  and  even  now  in  tribal  countries,  when 
a  person  is  very  disturbed  or  when  his  family  is  very  disturbed,  all  the 
relatives  of  the  extended  family  will  gather  around,  perhaps  beat  drums, 
sing  and  otherwise  pay  attention  specifically  to  the  troubled  persons  for 
a  day  or  so.  If  that  doesn't  work,  they  may  assemble  all  the  tribe  and 
they  will  cover  the  hillsides  with  great  masses  of  people  around  the 
troubled  persons.  Kach  groups  or  individual  involved  does  ^hat  he  can  in 


a  practical  way  to  help.  llo  explained  that  tho  n  ,*ork  was  not  a  medical 
operation  and  that  there  wore  no  export.*;  here,  exe  t  that  everyone 
acquainted  with  this  family  was  in  his  own  way  an  o:.,*ert.  There  were  to 
he  no  confidences  kept;  nobody  should  he  expected  to  keep  anv  secrets 
that  anyone  told  bin  in  this  network.  There  was  a  need  for  a  great  deal 
of  gossip  and  probably  a  scandal  sheet  would  he  published  between  sessions. 
There  were  going  to  he  three  sessions  only.  Members  of  the  staff  present 
at  the  opening  of  each  session  would  fade  awnv  after  the  session  got  going 
well.  The  sessions  were  to  be  two  weeks  apart.  Special  committees  or 
action  groups  were  expected  to  take  action  on  any  emergency  the  network 
considered  appropriate. 

The  leader,  assisted  by  tho  staff,  which  was  now  dispersed  in  the  group, 
got  everyone  to  hold  hands,  to  move  slowly  around  in  a  circle.,  to  give 
several  rebel  yells — working  up  in  about  two  minutes  to  a  sort  of  Indian 
war  dance.  The  group,  with  a  feeling  of  high  enthusiasm  and  some  euphoria, 
then  settled  down  to  understand  the  views  and  immediate  nroblens  of  the 
family  members.  The  staff  kept  the  group  searching  in  the  hcro-nnd-nov? 
and  did  not  allow  much  useless  delving  into  the  past  histories.  At  first 
some  members  viciously  challenged  the  right  of  the  staff  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  a  group;  the  staff  did  not  argue  with  this  hut  said,  in 
effect,  that  they  really  were  not  exparts  in  this  but  were  only  going  to  do 
their  part  along  with  the  others  to  help  the  situation. 

The  group  divided  itself  into  four  conversation  groups.  A  staff  member 
inserted  himself  into  each  group  in  order  to  keen  information  current  and 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  as  necessary.  Eventually  the  network 
polarized  into  a  large  adult  group  which  began  to  form  action  committees, 
and  a  smaller  group  of  teen-agers,  which  Included  the  neighborhood  mental 
health  worker  and  the  young  teacher.  The  adult  committees  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  getting  the  father  attached  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous  through 
three  members  of  AA  who  were  on  one  committee.  The  committee  also  thought 
that  it  could  get  the  father  some  work  in  a  nearhv  building  sunply  companv. 
They  intend  :d  to  vouch  for  him  to  the  company  and  to  check  on  his  work 
every  >  ay.  In  another  c  nmittee  ic  was  decided  that  or.e  member  would  take 
the  daughter  into  her  hoi  se  wh-.le  ocher  committee  members  helped  her  with 
her  school  homework  and  tried  to  see  that  other  teen-agers  got  her  to  school 
and  back  every  day  for  the  next  two  weeks.  After  the  two  weeks  sojourn  with 
the  other  family  the  daughter  would  come  hack  home.  The  mother  ;;ould  then 
come  to  another  lady's  house  for  two  weeks.  All  this  time  the  mother  was 
to  kelp  as  a  volunteer  at  a  nearby  home  for  mentally  retarded  children — where 
two  committee  members  already  worked  full  time.  Some  of  Dave's  cronies 
planned  for  his  working  at  a  filling  station  after  school.  They  planned 
also  to  get  him  involved  with  a  group  of  ex-drug  addicts  who  counseled  young 
addicts.  They  hoped  to  get  him  about  a  month's  residence  in  a  drug  work- 
nnd-cure  center. 

These  and  other  ideas  were  brought  up  in  the  first  session.  The  ones 
mentioned  were  worked  ouc  in  more  detail  at  later  sessions,  by  l>: 'iO  at  tin- 
first  session  the  committees  had  certain  definite  tasks  written  out  and 
assigned  to  he  explored  or  accomplished,  '(lie  staff  faded  out  two  bv  tv-o, 
over  a  15  or  20  minute  period.  The  group  did  not  notice  their  Jeavini*.  hut 


continued  to  work  for  another  2-1/2  hours  witli  their  planning,  arguing, 
ami  gossiping.  When  they  left,  each  number  had  definite  plans  concerning 
what  other  members  he  would  meet  or  telephone  during  the  two  weeks  be¬ 
tween  sessions.  Certain  members  wo re  designated  as  news-pa t here rs.  All 
pos sip  and  progress  made  was  reported  to  them  during  the  week.  They  pot 
topether  two  days  before  the  second  session  and  wrote  out  a  "scandal  sheet" 
revealinp,  all  the  events  and  propress  concerning  the  network.  At  the  second 
session,  eight  of  the  original  memhers  were  absent  but  three  next-door 
neighbors  had  decided  to  come  and  the  group  had  invited  in  a  vocational 
rehab  worker  and  a  younp  detention  house  worker  who  had  managed  buck  after 
one  of  his  arrests.  After  the  third  session  the  staff  did  not  return  and 
there  were  no  more  formal  meetings  of  such  a  large  group.  Hut  many  small 
meetings  and  much  telephoning  continued  for  about  a  year.  The  father 
stopped  drinking  for  a  while  but  relapsed  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  once  had  to  he  hospitalised  for  three  days.  In  spite  of  some 
absenteeism  be  was  able  to  hold  his  job  for  the  year.  As  long  as  the 
daughter  and  mother  were  not  living  together  the  daughter  continued  to  go 
to  school ,  and  with  help  from  her  friends  she  passed  two  grade  levels  in 
one  year.  Since  she  would  not  go  back  to  school  regularly  when  she  was 
with  her  mother,  the  mental  health  renter,  with  the  help  of  the  daughter’s 
friends,  was  eventually  able  to  get  the  mother  more  deeply  absorbed  in 
working  outside  the  home.  Then,  several  members  of  the  network  took  turns 
visiting  the  family  home  so  that  there  were  very  few  days  in  the  year  when 
there  was  not  an  overnight  guest  in  the  house.  This  broke  up  most  of  the 
family  rituals  and  "games"  which  got  going  when  the  family  lived  entirely 
•  to  itself. 

Discussion 

This  case  illustrates  the  following  standard  levels  of  treatment  found  in 
many  communities:  (1)  One-to-one  talking-nnd-listening  treatment  of  a  single 
individual  who  is  considered  to  be  "mentally  ill"  by  the  very  act  of  treatment 
which  classifies  him  into  a  certain  ■redictahle  syndrome  with  a  natural  history 
of  its  own,  (2)  Family  herapy  sing?  ;  ‘  nit  no  one  individual  as  having  a  part  .c- 
ular  syndrome  hut,  rather,  it  considers  each  member  to  be  playing  an  essential 
role  in  n  family  which  is  in  trouble.  The  general  aim  is  to  improve  relation¬ 
ships  among  family  memhers  and  to  give  the  family  a  useful  and  interesting  goal 
or  project  to  work  toward.  (3)  "Multiple  impact  therapy"  may  be  carried  out  by  a 
team  of  experts,  most  of  whom  have  not  worked  with  that  family  before  but  who  de¬ 
scend  upon  the  fsnily  with  their  various  specialty-methods  to  deal  with  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  The  impact  lasts  a  day  or  a  week.  Another  form  of  "multiple 
impact"  gathers  together  members  of  all  agencies  who  actually  are  involved  with  the 


tnnily  hi* t  mo*  s  .  \rh  1*  ovorlappi'.  c.  They  ■no  .:  \* *.th  otlior  and  tho  family  in 
on«  grand  suasion  nnd  plan  a  more  feasible  future  enurne  oZ  Intervention.  (4) 
Neighborhood  notwork  intervention  gather*  nil  the  concerned  nnd  accessible 
tri«nd«,  neighbors,  relatives,  and  co-workers  of  the  family  member*  Into  a 
group  of  40  or  more  which  meets  witli  the  family  far  a  definite  Hmall  number  of 
well-spaced  sessions.  Hy  means  of  coordinated  small  groups  it  takes  positive 
action  to  get  various  members  of  the  family,  as  well  an  the  family  an  a  whole, 
to  function  better.  Incident .<11 ,  r.ome  of  the  other  members  of  the  network 
begin  to  function  Setter  the  nr  liven  i  u»c  of  the  work  they  ve  doing  with  the 
family.  (S)  "lienlogic.il  network  intorv  ;  ion"  con* lets  >f  .•  i  .  lihorlmod  nc?t— 
work  With  the  addition  >J  r»>.  .it'tiven  from  all  the  loct.i  /!>•..- »  jicn  nnd  insti¬ 
tution*  wh  .cli  deal  wit'.,  pro1  ; c  s  t\ L »  :  ind.  litre  .he  r.  •  1  -f  :1c  func.ir.i.s 
f  arc  comhxn.  .i  wi:h  the  V. ire  .J.  un.  tions.  Han.  -i-e.'.  •:i*h  a i.  .  ologie.nl  <or 

ecumenical)  gro  p  will  r.li»f  ia  lvt  loral  political  ard  cnnme^ci-..  official/!. 

Once  a  neighborhood  or  ecological  network  becomes  really  ac  ive  "the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag.  '  Tin  energ;  of  ie  p  >  t  icr  *  r.nd  ;.ci  o  ■  i  en  t.  ,:rr  ..volvsne  .r 
reflected  l  acl.  *'  wn  the  1.  d\  •:  ot  nm  m  groups  thr;ugh  •;  :  .i  '12**,  -.on 

famil;-,  and  onto  the  indi*.  in  al  again  T!  «  individ  nil's  dlstur  <nr.  ..r  at  I  plans 

lev  r.o.1  atior  :  -.■■  <ohc  back  u,»  tY  i  ;.h  tbu  gioups  . - d  spr  <rn  nit  •*n  the  go*  .  ay 
network  e.ii  i  are,  ref *.:cu d  ..*,1  *n  .»•«  ind\\i«  t .,.1 . 

Preparation  ard  *1  'aining  of  Net  •■>*'■<  T.  -id-",,i 

Th«  eventual  leaders  .if  the  tetvc.'k  .'merge  from  ,’u  rii/iborhood  itself  a  i 
not  from  a  professions  J  itaff  gronp.  bur.  in  the  bog  inn  i  tin  •raff  i.*.*<»t  have 
certain  le.  duts):!’..  skills  ore  certain  k.r  Pledge  in  «rdcr  v-  g*<i  the  network 
started  properly.  Thu  following  are  n-  me  of  the  nualitio*  r-.  edvd  in  the  staff? 

(1)  The  staff  member  should  accept  ,  at  leant  temporirilv,  tint  theory 
of  non-medical  intervention,  a  theory  which  in  pretty  well  established  in 
family  therapy  In  contrast  to  child  psychiatry  or  .‘.radltferm)  group  ttent- 
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mont  methods  (llnlny,  filnsser,  Whitaker,  Sntir,  Speck).  There  is  in  this 
theory  no  diagnosis  nor  classification  of  personal  syndrome,  there  is  no 
concentration  on  clinical  history,  th.-ro  is  no  one-upnanshlp  of  doctor 
against  patient,  hut  rather  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  "transparent 
self"  (.Tourard).  The  staff  is  self-revealed  as  human,  vulnerable,  and 
capable  of  errors.  There  is  no  treatment  of  any  illness.  The.  staff  must 
he  satisfied  to  let  any  "illness"  remain,  but  it  works  to  change  the  be¬ 
havior  of  both  individuals  and  their  neighbors.  They  change  roles,  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,  rituals,  and  games— people-play. 

(2)  The  staff  works  best  if  accustomed  to  working  with  a  group  as  an 
organism  in  itself.  In  addition,  it  handles  the  relatively  easy  process 
of  "treating"  individuals  one  at  a  time  within  the  public  setting,  of  a 
group.  For  the  duration  of  the  network  sessions  the  network  itself  is 
the  primary  client  and  not  any  one  individual  in  it.  This  is  true  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  staff  may  he  paid  in  the  name  of  some  individ¬ 
ual  whom  a  court  or  a  family  group  has  named  a  mentally  ill  "patient." 

When  a  g.roup  makes  a  scapegoat  of  one  member,  it  is  trying,  to  make  gronp 
life  better.  When  a  group  tries  to  help  or  nurse  a  scapegoat,  it  is  trying 
to  improve  its  own  cohesion,  group  Image,  and  manner  of  group  living. 

(3)  The  staff  members  must  bo  accustomed  to  working  together.  They 
must  be  able  to  respond  to  subtle  communication  cues  from  each  other,  they 
must  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  each  other's  skills  and  prejudices.  Thrv 
learn  best  If  they  assume  that  co-leadership  or  co-thcrapv  is  a  special 
skill,  at  least  as  difficult  to  learn  as  good  interview  techniques.  Mara¬ 
thon  groups  can  produce  great  confidence  and  openness  between  staff  members 
because  of  the  fatigue,  the  role  .switching,  the  psychodrama  exrv. iences, 
the  sleeping  together  with  consequent  talking,  in  sleep,  drooling,  or  snor¬ 
ing,  and  the  tactile  impaction  of  the  g.roup  in  a  confined  padded  space. 

(A)  Although  the  leadership  skill  is  invested  primarily  in  the  staff 
group  as  a  whole  and  not  in  any  one  individual,  at  least  one  staff  member 
should  have  considerable  prestige  in  the  community  and  should  I  e  a  strong 
charismatic  leader. 

(5)  At  least  one  staff  member  should  have  long  md  intimate  experience 
with  persons  who  have  suffered  a  painful  alienation  from  their  natural 
groups,  with  severe  distortion  of  the  culturally  normal  emotional  reac- 

ti  •'s.  Examples  of  such  suffering  people  live  on  some  mental  hospital 
wards  where  staff,  peers,  and  famiiv  present  them  with  very  distorted  or 
absent  emotional  expressiveness.  These  hospital  residents,  in  turn,  pre¬ 
sent  inappropriate  or  flat  "affects"  to  their  natural  society.  Where  such 
an  emotional  interface  is  set  up  between  people,  great  leadership  skill  may 
he  requited  to  prevent  acute  disturbance  of  the  communication  processes 
within  a  group  lest  the  g.roup  become  involved  in  violence,  runaways,  seduc¬ 
tions,  or  wildly  dramatic  impositions  of  some  "red  herring"  activities. 

For  example,  the  g.roup  may  turn  on  this  "patient"  as  if  the  patient  were 
the  root  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  neighborhood.  Tile  patient  may  flee  the 
scene.  The  group  may  even  then  try  to  involve  itself  intensely  in  some 
recollective  "working-out"  of  a  past  incestuous  or  homosexual  or  criminal 
activity  in  which  the  patient  war.  involved. 

(6)  At  least  one  staff  member  should  he  experienced  In  dealing  with 
"confidence  men"— or  tjomen*  Such  seductively  persuasive  behavior  is  more 
typical  among  certain  alcoholic  addicts,  salesmen,  politicians,  lawyers, 
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HISTORICAL  INDIVIDUALITY  TYPES  IN  FAMILY  NETWORK  THERAPY 

^  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  11.!). 

# 

This  paper  describes  several  concepts  of  individuality  which  have  provided 
better  therapeutic  conceptualization  and  guidance  of  family  network  groups. 

1  ' 

Family  network  therapy  is  becoming  widespread  in  an  effort  to  bring  a  mere 
intimate  social  power  to  bear  on  family  problems.  Judges,  rehab  workers,  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  and  school  administrators  are  so  expertly  professional  and,  in 
addition,  so  overworked  that  they  can  give  only  the  best  of  objectively  detached 
advice  and  service.  Few  such  workers  can  become  emotionally  committed  to  a 
family  of  real  people,  human  as  themselves.  Concerned  families,  however,  from 
the  same  neighborhood  or  church  membership  can  combine  their  personal  talents 
and  their  social  or  business  contacts  to  help  each  other  with  humanly  intimate 
services  and  understanding. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  therapist  the  network  of  families  can  re¬ 
define,  for  instance,  the  role  of  a  young  mother  and  give  her  gratifications  or 
controls  which  change  her  attitude  and  behavior  toward  a  husband.  At  the  same 
time,  the  network  can  guide  the  husband's  reaction  to  her  changes.  The  network 
may  meet  regularly  to  help  its  own  member  families  over  many  months,  it  can 
follow  their  progress  with  an  informal  tenacity  denied  to  office  professionals. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  evolution  the  therapist  way  find  some  members 
(  ten  years  behind  others,  or  even  several  hundred  years.  Families  and  indivi<’.uti  * 
find  special  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  their  particular  stage  of  evolution- 
their  particular  way  of  living  out  their  individuality. 

A  particular  group  member  maintains  as  elements  of  his  personality  several 
types  of  individuality.  He  may  especially  emphasize  one  type  as  he  plays  a  par¬ 
ticular  prolonged  role  in  life  (for  example,  the  role  of  policeman)  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  transient  role  in  the  network  group  (c.g. ,  clown),  A  group  may  contain 
as  elements  (members)  several  types  of  individualities,  yet  the  whole  group,  or 
a  whole  family  as  it  faces  the  larger  community,  nay  emphasize  a  certain  type  of 
Individuality  as  its  own  total  group  character.  For  example,  the  group  may  be¬ 
have  with  essentially  Victorian  mores. 

Society,  including  each  family,  has  passed  through  many  centuries  of  devel¬ 
opment,  Every  century  or  so  society  bloomed  out  with  a  particular  ideal  of 
behavior  and  morality  typical  of  most  people  in  those  times.  Today,  in  family 
network  therapy,  for  instance,  we  may  have  to  deal  not  only  with  modem  Existen¬ 
tialism  or  Behaviorism  as  personal  ways  of  thinking  but  also  with  the  individ¬ 
ualities  left  ever  from  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Enlightenment, 
Victorian  times.  For  all  of  these  individualities  still  dwell  in  our  society. 
Some  of  them  receive  more  emphasis  in  the  Black  Ghetto,  others  in  the  Polish 
ethnic  community,  some  in  an  elite  suburb,  others  in  an  academic  community... 

A  particular  individual  today  may  be  more  of  an  Enlightenment  man  than  he  is  a 
Renaissance  nan,  another  may  have  a  more  strongly  Victorian  individuality. 
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Every  Western  generation  in  this  century  has  lived  in  a  time  of  transition, 
a  hard  time  to  hear*  because  it  was  trying  to  move  from  a  way  of  living*  and  a 
type  of  self-image,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  last  generation  and  to  fit 
itself  into  a  new  type  arising  within  the  society.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  Century  the  new  Western  individualism  necessitated  construction  of  differ¬ 
ent  moralities  and  self-concepts  from  those  of  the  Victorian  tines.  The  Vic¬ 
torian  century  held  to  a  "democracy"  by  the  elite,  where  in  order  to  "survive" 
in  connerce,  the  fittest  people  bonded  workers  to  jobs  and  tried  to  "eliminate" 
the  business  competition.  As  Freud  brought  out,  the  Victorians  held  to  selfish¬ 
ness  expressed  as  altruism  and  to  hostility  toward  women  expressed  as  chivalry 
or  condescending  oversupport.  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  and  Ibsen's 
A  Doll's  House  struggled  with  this  contradiction  of  Victorian  times. 

The  Nuremberg  trials  revealed  the  grand  tragedy  of  mid-20th  Century  nan. 

He  must  act  as  if  fatefully  driven  by  social  coercion  or  even  law,  but  as  an 
Individual  he  is  still  expected  to  retain  responsibility  for  acts  of  his  corpor¬ 
ate  group.  He  will  always  be  punished  at  Itis  Nuremberg  when  changing  times  make 
his  society's  morality  obsolete.  In  Nazi  Germany,  he  may  have  believed  that 
German  culture  and  commerce  should  dominate  this  world,  that  Jews  were  a  social 
poison.  Today,  he  may  believe  that  U.  S.  culture  and  commerce  should  dominate 
the  world  or  that  killing  human  embryos  is  a  proper  way  to  manage  genetic  and 
economic  problems.  He  cannot  know  how  new  powers  and  new  moralities  will  judge 
him. 


1 


i 
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Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  F-nlightenment,  Industrial  Revolution... 
they  each  sowed  the  emotional  seeds  of  the  age  to  follow.  Many  seeds,  were  sowed, 
most  fell  on  stony  ground.  Every  era  has  evidence  of  romanticism,  realism, 
classicism,  organization-man,  etc.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  each  great  era  as  main¬ 
taining  a  typical  set  of  traits  in  its  dominant  members — a  typical  individualism 
of  the  age... 

Individualism?;  of  the  Middle  Ages 

(1)  The  cool,  aloof  monk  manifested  one  form  of  individualism.  He  communi¬ 
cated  officially  in  Latin— a  very  literary  and  cooly  scientific  language  from  the 
dead  past.  It  was  never  his  emotionalized  mother  tongue.  He  translated  any  hot, 
impulsive,  emotional  thoughts  into  Latin  and  his  listeners  translated  them,  with 
much  of  the  emotion  detached,  into  their  own  living  languages*  The  resulting 
alienation  of  the  objective,  observing  self  from  the  things  and  feelings  observed 
constituted  the  literary,  the  intellectual  way  of  thinking— the  objective,  the 
scientific.  This  kind  of  individuality  developed  best  in  a  society  that  paid 
careful  attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Later,  in  Reformation  times,  the  monk 
became  a  model  for  the  Protestant  middle  class,  where  every  man  had  his  pipeline 
to  God  and  where  every  man  was  something  of  a  scientist  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  literate  person  of  respected  judgment. 


(2)  The  self-asserting  peon  manifested  his  individuality  around  his  masculin¬ 
ity,  his  wife,  children,  and  cottage.  In  modern  countries  which  are  not  really 
nations  hut  "ways  of  life"  like  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  this  old  sort  of  medie¬ 
val  seif  persists  today  in  the  "Paisan,"  This  was  a  "self"  assertion  about  things 
which  were  as  much  other  people's  as  his  own  and  he  knew  it.  Masculinity  belonged 


to  nil  males  and  not  to  him  alone.  The  individual  war.  seeking  to  be  one  of  tin* 
men.  Wife,  cottage,  etc.  belonged  to  tin-  lord  of  the  realm  in  some  measure  and 
also  to  God,  Through  the  priest  the  wife's  soul,  self,  and  devotion  belonged 
to  God.  Individuality  in  tin*  peon  was  more  energetically  protested  about  than 
it  was  in  the  contemporary  monk  or  in  the  Protestant  banker  of  a  later  age,  but 
it  was  not  intellectually  detached;  it  did  not  remain  isolated  and  unchanging 
iti  its  feelings  as  it  manipulated  its  clientele  or  its  natural  environment. 

Individualism  of  the  Renaissance 

The  Renaissance  individual  manifested  a  self-concent  by  means  of  his  ener¬ 
getic  creativity,  not  hv  division  of  what's  me  from  what’s  not  no.  Ho  created 
a  personal  and  public  inn go  of  self  when  he  generated  ideas  and  pushed  those 
ideas  into  accomplished  works* — good  or  bad,  Dante,  liocnccio,  Leonardo,  Mnchia- 
velli  acted  like  neither  monks,  peons,  princes,  nor  tradesmen.  As  they  person¬ 
ally  explored  and  created  in  the  outer  world,  they  thereby  explored  and  created 
a  larger  inner  self. 

Individualism  of  the  Reformation 

Here  the  individual  was  isolated  apart  from  others  in  a  monkish  t*ny.  lie 
,  didn't  have  to  express  hinself  to  he  a  separate  self*  He*  was  a  separate  self  by 
tight.  This  right  was  stronger  in  people  who  could  read.  They  didn't  depend  o.i 
,  others  to  give  them  the  Word.  Within  the  vaguely  seen  limitation  of  the  Church, 

!  they  could  select  and  evaluate  ideas  out  of  the  body  of  widely  published  r.crip- 
j  tore, 

'  Individualism  of  the  Enlightenment 

The  middle  class  man  of  the  1600 's  and  1700's  assumed  individualism.  He 
didn't  protest  about  it.  After  all,  lie  was  a  member  of  a  creative  class.  He 
was  equal  to  other  creative  members,  even  if  he  hinself  never  had  an  original 
thought.  A  nan  who  never  rend  a  book  might  rightfully  criticize  hooks  in  the 
coffee  houses.  The  individual  felt  hinself  possessed  of  house  and  wife,  even  if 
he  just  cane  upon  them  by  luck.  Simply  because  he  was  bom  separate  lie  felt 
unique,  separate,  aloof  from  contamination  by  the  feelings  of  others*  The  niud Vc 
class  nan  felt  safe  and  sure  of  self,  formal,  objective,  and  critically  discrimi¬ 
native  discussions  brought  objective  detachment  to  a  new  high  in  the  French  salons 
and  English  coffee  houses  (Madame  dc  Scudery,  Samuel  Johnson),  in  the  theater 
(Racine),  in  philosophy  (Descartes),  and  in  science  (Newton). 

Individualism  in  Victorian  Times 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  rising  bureaucracy  of  inpersenals  jarred 
the  security  of  the  Enlightenment  feeling  and  brought  a  need  for  great  protest, 
much  action,  to  prove  that  people  were  individuals — and  indeed  heroes,  Carlyle 
(Heroes  and  Hero  Worship)  showed  a  man  had  to  prove  himself  in  competition  with 
others  in  order  to  feel  he  was  a  real  self.  Men  now  pulled  away  from  their  ex¬ 
tended  families  and  from  "wav-of-life"  peoples.  They  formed  nuclear  families  and 
nations,  Marx  protested  this  possessive  competition  and  this  insulation,  Freud 
emphasized  the  respected  separateness  of  the  individual  and  both  men  stac!  cd  the 
individual  against  society  at  the  same  time  that  the  organization-man  was  dis¬ 
solving  into  the  bureaucracy— losing  his  self  boundaries,  trying  to  categorize 
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himself  into  (1)  a  working  man  when  the  company  owned,  and  (2)  a  time-off  man 
who  owned  house  and  family.  He  became  schizoid,  categorizing  his  emotions, 
having  "reactions"  appropriate  to  the  category  of  work  or  hone  but  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  creative  eternal  (renaissance)  self. 

The  Victorian  individuality,  conflicted  as  it  was  within  itself,  faced  a 
new  individuality  in  the  20th  Century.  The  early  20th  Century  view  was  itself 
conflicted  between  a  mechanical  Behaviorism  and  a  personal  Existentialism*  In 
Behaviorism  we  could  see  ourselves  as  empty  of  any  distinctive  personal  souls; 
we  were  just  products  of  heredity  and  environment.  I  could  not  prove  that  the 
other  person  had  thoughts  or  feelings  if  1  pinched  him.  1  saw  water  come  out 
of  his  eyes  but  I  didn't  sec  any  pain.  I  saw  only  behavior.  Existentialism 
aligned  against  this  view  a  new  sense  of  individualism — each  person  doing  his 
own  thing  to  bring  his  full  potential  into  existence.  He  often  considered  the 
social  world  absurd,  anyway.  Thus,  the  Victorian  dialectic,  without  resolution, 
faced  a  new  dialectic  in  the  20th  Century.  This  new  dialectic  eventually  gave 
way,  unresolved  and  unsynthesized,  to  still  another  in  the  later  20th  Century, 

The  Varieties  of  Individual isn  Within  One  Person 


But  the  nonk  still  exists  inside  today's  individual.  And  so  does  the  peon, 
the  Renaissance  creator,  the  middle  class  entrepreneur...  Some  people  now  try 
to  emphasize  one  or  the  other  attribute.  Young  people  may  develop  a  fad  of 
"back  to  the  Renaissance,"  though  this  may  he  expressed  in  Enlightenment  dress 
and  behavior  without  the  coolness  and  aloofness  of  Enlightenment  men. 

The  nuclear  family  so  insulates  the  child  now  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  any  fundamental  change  in  the  individual  must  he  made  by  changing  the 
fanily—excepl  of  course,  for  changes  in  the  individual  as  his  role  changes 
within  the  family  itself.  Accordingly,  the  main  business  of  an  individual  when 
he  leaves  the  nuclear  family  for  schooling  and  work,  is  to  find  his  own  identity— 
to  construct  a  self-image. 

Tills  problem  is  not  so  acute  for  the  child  who  lives  in  a  tribal  family  in 
perhaps  Asia  or  some  U,  S.  city  ghettos.  Bone  modem  middle  class  Americans  say, 
"The  tribal  child  has  no  self,  he  is  merged  with  the  group,  everyone  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  him,"  Others  say  he  has  no  distinctive  self  because  his  attributes 
are  so  broad  that  the  work  world  demands  little  of  him  which  he  hasn't  already 
gotten  into  by  playing  the  varied  roles  of  the  tribal  family. 

The  tribal  emotional  life  of  extended  families,  communes,  and  other  such 
groups  attracts  us  today  because  there  seons  to  be  a  surcease  from  some  of  our 
trouble,  but  tribal  life  adds  broad  dependencies,  and  deletes  creative  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individual  travel  nobility. 

Individual  psychotherapy  tries  to  take  the  chlld-in-the-adult  out  of  the 
nuclear  family,  resolving  some  of  the  attachments  and  prejudices  the  family  ones 
foisted  on  that  child.  This  therapy  tries  to  mobilize  the  feeling  functions  of 
the  individuals  and  to  allow  them  exercise  in  the  context  of  an  adult  world- 
represented  in  a  standard  way  by  the  god-therapist. 


Farsi ly  therapy  relieves  certain  fatally  widicrs  of  role  pressure*  Titus  it 
helps  the  individual,  hut  fatally  therapy's  real  purpose  is  to  help  the  faaily- 
as-a-wholc  straighten  out  its  internal  relations  as  it  faces  the  social  world- 
represented  by  the  god-like  family  therapist. 

Family  network  therapy  does  the  sn«n  thing  with  an  individual  faaily,  There 
in  a  group  of  neighbors  the  faaily  faces  a  real  society.  The  group  interlaces 
the  individual  faaily  with  real  persons  anil  with  possible  role  slots  derived  frou 
other  families  and  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  The  group's  tare  real  purpose 
is  to  help  the  network  as  a  whole  (not  just  one  faaily  in  it)  hv  facing  the  net¬ 
work  toward  the  god-like  therapist.  Hut  fortunately  today  sore  and  core  thera¬ 
pists  become  incarnate  and  merge  with  the  family's  transient  roles  as  a  transient 
acsber-on-his-own.  This  catalytic  cealier-aerging  of  therapist  with  group  sffile- 
tiaes  occurs  in  faaily  therapy  too.  It  can't  occur  in  traditional  individual 
therapy  though,  because  it  would  make  the  patient  less  insulated  and  self- 
identified.  Host  such  patients  are  already  weakened  by  being  merged  with  a 
single  figure  they  are  dependent  on.  Such  merging  becomes  incorporation,  the 
patient  becomes  swallowed  up  in  the  single  other  person.  He  usually  had  tarring 
problems  with  regard  to  his  notlicr  or  father  and  now  faces  it  with  his  single 
therapist.  Merging  into  a  group  tay  allow  loss  of  the  self-insulation  Cron 
others  and  dilution  of  self-unlqucncss;  but  it  also  nay  allow  extension  of  self 
so  that  the  self  uses  all  the  group's  feelings,  skills,  roles,  knowledge  as  re¬ 
sources.  Indeed,  the  self  uses  thea  as  a  resource  just  as  individual  setartes 
arc.  This  is  not  usually  incorporation;  it  in  extension  of  the  self's  resource;. 

The  faaily  network  therapist,  if  lie  is  good,  should  find  in  himself  all  ©i 
these  nechanisas  of  self-extension,  incorporation,  etc.  He  should  also  find  Jit 
himself  the  various  kinds  of  individuality  which  his  society  (and  the  network 
society)  has  developed  over  the  centuries — (1)  medieval  individual  (nonl:  or  peon) 
(2)  Renaissance  individual  (created  by  liis  own  acts),  (3)  Reformation  individual 
(defined  as  a  separate  self  by  right),  (4)  l’nliglitenment  individual  (assumed  to 
be  objectively  and  aloofly  intellectual),  (5)  Victorian  individual  (developed  in 
the  competitive  market  and  extended  l*y  accretion  of  possessions),  (6)  Early  20;  h 
Century  individual  (nursing  a  feeling  of  individual  existence  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  corporate  jungle).  The  late  2Utli  Century  individual  is  merged  trihalistic- 
ally  with  a  corsnmal  or  extended  family  group  in  which  wide  access  among  persons 
and  roles  provides  non-competitive  personal  growth  and  gratification. 

It  is  the  mechanical  inpersonalnens  of  the  corporate  life  that  aakes  modern 
network  therapy  as  useful  and  necessary  as  it  is  today.  The  total  worldwide  per¬ 
sonal  access  to  information  through  transistor  radios  plus  the  spread  of  TVs  and 
literacy  have  shown  individuals  and  si*  ill  groups  the  power  they  have.  Can  n 
school  board  keep  sending  a  had  principal  hack  to  a  school  if  a  representative 
group  of  parents  has  a  sit-down  occupancy  of  his  office  or  block  him  bodily  fr«  i 
entering  the  school  building?  Votes  can  he  seduced  or  manipulated  hut  direct 
action  by  individuals  and  sail!  groups  is  hard  to  deal  with.  Individuals  now 
learn  how  to  use  bootleg  radio  hfoadc.t:.ts,  public  demon.*.;  rations,  hi  jacking* 
boycotts,  homemade  bombs,  karate,  drug*:,  and  operant  conditioning — even  of  a 
social  sort.  Result*  Snail  individuals  coerce  society  which  coerces  the  snail 
individual,  and  more  of  the  world  gets  involved.  It  becomes  harder  for  the 
social  structure  and  the  group  norality  of  the  past  to  retain  securely  osiahl .s.u 
and  unchanging.  Whether  it  is  Capitalist,  Communist,  Christian,  Buddhist,  it 
must  prove  itself  anew  every  year. 
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,  -  The  Industrial  Revolution  has  broken  up  the  tribes  and  the  extended  fan!- 

i  ■  lies  and  trade  sacred  the  conjugal  or  nuclear  faaily,  Nowadays ,  vith  the  newfeli 
need  for  tiihalistic  support,  faaily  network  therapy,  with  professional  help,  is 
becoming  note  useful.  Understanding  of  the  various  historical  types  of  individ¬ 
uality  can  help  in  the  faaily  network^  role  develofnent  and  the  chmges  in 
habitual  group  behavior.  The  network  therapist  faces  certain  historical  types 
of  individuality  within  his  group  Just  as  he  faces  degrees  of  personal  naturity 
toward  any  one  type.  A  group  nature  in  Victorian  life  nay  be  childish  in 
Existential  life.  Individual  erasers  nay  also.  If  the  staff  looks  for  these 
types  and  the  shifts  froa  one  type  to  another,  then  it  can  resolve  cany  group 
blocks  to  positive  action. 


Reference: 

1*  Speck,  Ross  V. ,  &  Attneave,  Carolyn  L,  Social  network  Intervention, 
in  Haley,  J.  (Ed.),  Changing  Families,  Hew  York:  Crone  &  Stratton, 
1971,  pp.  312-332. 


.iad  panders  than  it  is  anting  tin-  -i-itt-ral  population.  It  nnt  in*  si  advan- 
if  Eite  staff  »*■?  lias  hi-i-n  mwihinr.  of  a  "cmfldincc'  nan"  hjreuilf. 

(7)  There  should  fce  at  least  staff  nresfr  uho  lias  Leva  a  percep¬ 
tive  aniicr  of  each  social  class,  iace,  scs,  or  af,e  group  in  tin*  wiwirk. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  good  professionals  trained  out  of  the  Icwer  classt-si 
today*  Indeed,  even  tin-  children  *  f  loner  class  I  uni;  dealers  vim  ret 
through  a  professional  school  will  often  buy  an  elegant  liousc,  loin  a 
eotnitry  club,  take  up  soli,  and  pretend  to  abandon  all  understanding  of 
lower  class  culture  or  seeds.  Training  which  deepens  tli«  staff *s  under¬ 
standing  and  nanar.e:x*ut  of  group  forces  includes;  military  eceaiat,  reli¬ 
gious  revivals,  'courtrooa  vert,  football  playing,  political  office,  orcheRt 
practice,  life  in  an  extended  family  or  a  foreign  culture. 

{S)  Wien  a  staff  has  learned  to  work  together  easily  it  is  almost  Im¬ 
possible  for  an  observer  to  tell  tin*  original  discipline  of  the  staff 
seeker*  nevertheless,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
ciplines  represented  in  the  staff.  Some  useful  disciplines  are  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry,  cultural  :mi hropology ,  psychology,  social  work, 
nursing  and  education. 


History  of  the  KeigfahorlH-od  Network 

At  the  cutset,  the  nei r.hborhcod  not  ->rk  does  not  nmrar  to  i  i  n«  r 
dure.  It  crew  out  Of  w.:v  mica  older  ways  of  intervening  with  re-  ps  and  .v 
nmitics,  but  its  fundanretal  assumptions  are  different  'rots  ish-:v  uU  ;r  *  tna-un 
Similarly*  the  space  v**»S-Je  *  r-**  ou*  the  airplau  and  c?  i  rocket  ni.  s'Ip, 
hut  its  architecture  *-nd  its  nautge-fen  methods  an  Template]-  - : Cfcrer.t  1 
belie-.-,  that  tin  neighborhood  network  as  It  hr.,  late jy  c  rvcloped  and  1  u.  been 
pci  haps  best  describe!  *  *’•,  Ross  Speck,  is  qualitatively  differ*  :t  *roa  any 

of  the  group  interventions  out  of  which  it  grew.  I  will  list  here  some  of 
these  older  procedures. 

(1)  Group  Therapy.  Traditional  group  therapy  treats  an  artificial 
gathering  and  not  a  group  of  people  who  would  noranlly  he  working  or  living 
with  frequent  contacts  anong  each  other.  Everyone  assures  that  th.-r*-  art- 
pathological  conditions  within  each  individual  nechcr.  The  staff  usual ly 
retains  aloof  free  personal  involvement  in  the  group  and  maintains  the 
position  of  one-up  everts. 

(2)  tfeeslty  groups  and  indebtedness  groups,  which  t“  to  cure  individ¬ 
uals  of  theit  addiction  to  food  or  to  indebtedness,  had  all  the  diffieultie 
of  any  traditional  group  except  that  the  spouses  were  usually  invite*1  to 
participate  and  mere  considered  a  part  of  the  prohle-.  Even  though  a 


husband  was  thin  ami  the  wife  wait  fat,  tin*  husband  was  ntill  considered 
part  of  tho  wife's  obesity  problem,  The  name  applied  to  indebtedness, 
ilunitliiH  thin,  the  staffs  naually  concentrated  on  tho  group  ns  a  whole  to 
the  extent  that  tho  obesity  "roupa  moved  onto  truck  scales  nnd  weighed 
thrrmeJ von  ns  a  whole  group,  without  concern  for  tin*  weight  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  over-onter.  When  the  members  sat  down  to  talk,  one  might  any, 

"Closh,  we  weigh  almost  a  ton  and  a  half  this  week,  How  did  that  Happen?” 
Similarly,  the  groups  workinp,  with  dnht  problena  would  total  the  entire 
group  debt  and  would  say,  "Well,  the  group  dcht  has  finally  dipped  below 
$100,000  thin  month,"  In  addition,  tho  debt  addiction  group  would  help 
their  coiwiunity  plan  to  set  up  connunnr  bonofit  programs  or  eoneuner  pro¬ 
tection  programs  which  rebuked  the  hnrd-aell  irreaponnihle  advertising  and 
enlightened  the  susceptible  citizens  about  the  operations  of  loan  aharkn 
and  high  preanuro  salesmen. 

(3)  The  stairwell  nnd  hallway  groups  in  the  military  occupation  forces 
overscan  concentrated  on  natural  groups  formed  in  the  apartment  stairwell 
where  about  eight  families  were  forced  to  pivot  their  liven  around  the 
stair  landings.  Perhaps  a  teen-ngcr  in  Ap»:tmcnt  4  would  lift  the  dresses 
of  sub-tcen  p.irla  in  Apartments  2  and  5.  This  would  cause  an  uproar  and 
the  stairwell  group  would  meet  with  the  mental  health  staff,  or  perhaps 
with  a  chaplain  in  one  of  the  apart  onts.  All  families  nnd  all  children 
over  9  yearn  old  would  be  present.  Thev  would  often  call  upon  the  cormun- 
itv  atreet-cleaninp,  the  engineering  facilities,  or  the  public  utilities 
to  improve  livinp  conditions.  Apartments  where  the  stairwells  were  thus 
group-organized  did  more  official  :onplnining  but  they  also  cooperated 
watchfully  against  vandalism,  kept  their  own  apartments  cleaner,  their 
yards  hotter  mowed,  and  their  clotheslines  in  repair.  They  seenod  to  feel 
that  if  thnv  could  demand  and  receive  more  services,  they  also  deserved  to 
do  their  ovm  part  for  efficiency. 

(4)  Familv  therapy  dealt  with  a  vorv  natural  p.roup— the  nuclear  fam¬ 
ily.  It  assumed  the  problem  lay  in  the  family  as  a  whole  and  not  simnl*. 
in  the  referred  individual.  At  least,  this  is  the  mod  ;1  of  family  the  .py 
which  lias  developed  over  the  nast  «•  veral  years  and  is  particularly  eluci¬ 
dated  b>  such  exponents  as  Jn  Hale  ,  Carl  Whitaker,  nnd  Nathan  Ackerman. 
Tliis  family  therapy  avoided  m.ny  of  the  problems  which  still  inhered  in 
the  traditional  group  therapy  model  nut  it  usually  failed  to  contrast  this 
family  in  .lx'  here— nnd— now  with  other  families  of  the  same  neighborhood 
and  it  had  very  little  power  of  its  own  to  develop  social  action,  such  ns 
to  help  with  school  work,  to  obtain  Jobs,  to  get  scholarships,  to  provide 
for  a  vacation  or  special  recreation.  All  of  these  missing  factors  were 
supplied  by  the  neighborhood  network,  ns  described  most  cogently  by 

Koss  Speck. 

(5)  The  tribal  support  afforded,  for  instance,  in  central  African  coun¬ 
tries  usually  brought  together  larger  nnd  larger  groups  to  work  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  until  that  problem  was  finally  solved.  At  first,  the  extended  familv 
of  perhaps  50  persons  would  surround  the  troubled  family  and  usually  in 

the  presence  of  a  medicine  man  would  sing  songs,  offer  suggestions,  involve 
the  family  in  arguments,  conversations,  dances,  etc.  in  order  to  bring  help. 
If  this  failed,  the  larger  tribal  organisation  might  be  called  in  and  the 
hillsides  could  he  covered  by  a  thousand  people,  all  concentrating  on  this 
sane  problem,  as  described  by  Mike  and  Margarita  Woodbury  of  Washington, 

I). 0, —from  their  experiences  in  (iahon  nnd  (bineroons* 
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Since  the  neighborhood  network  In  «| tin  1 1  tat  ivoly  different  from  till'  otlwr 
formH  of  group  intervention  it  in  usually  not  presented  au  Imvinr,  grown  out  of 
these  croupe  but,  rather,  ns  brine  related  to  the  primitive  tribal  phenomena 
described  na  the  last  example.  Of  course,  it  did  not  grow  directly  out  of  this 
tribal  work  but  if  the  staff  shown  how  the  network  compnrea  with  the  tribe,  the 
families  arc  led  to  a  hotter  working  relationship  than  if  the  network  i»  nirplv 
described  as  a  more  sophisticated  ami  advanced  type  of  croup  work.  Insofar  as 
the  network  needs  to  consider  a  psychiatrist  an  expert,  this  is  played  out  in 
the  role  of  n  tribal  medicine  man.  Thin  sort  of  play  had  an  element  of  ridicule 
and  yet  a  joyful  acceptance  of  the  doctor  as  a  human  member  of  the  network. 


j 


A  Procedure  for  the  Neighborhood  Uetworl-  Intervention 

The  follcwf.ng  step »  follow  tie  Uniwi  Spec*.  type  of  ictworl:  nr-  T  «■*■  rceiv-d  it 
from  Dr.  Speck  and  hi."  »»rotej;»*es. 


(1)  The  mental  health  ounsr1  ».  doe  .  •  ot  iv" ?  *c.r  ’  ne'.wo: '  ,'nt.  r-.  u  • 

tion  unless  he  is  fairly  sure  tin  network  er  a  bo  J.~i  s<-  '•  f-  'te 

practical  actions,  such  as  gottirg  :e!s,  -rtv'cH  j  ••  ’"st<r  he  rut  sice 
the  present  family,  netting  member'  t.  nsr  iciatc  ■  >r  t./f-lly  mu  r 

p.roup,  helping  to  ge  t  a  *  obb*  start.'!,  c:c  Tin  'at  •  •  \  ir  fo  .<  who 
need  to  practice  coping  top,<  v.b;>r — cop.4 up.  b”  inter  r  m  *  re’atj:  t  ' c  r- 
nl:tccs),  small  p.roup  ntra-actions,  and  by  me- to- one  nuppor  .  *  •'  ;  '■  .1 

the  network  is  lived  t  -ong  the  '  •  tween-lines  nmonp.  people*  as  well  as  insid  : 
n  peruonal  psyche. 

(2)  The  conns  lor,  workin"  with  the  individual  or  a  fa  ly,  sows  the 
seed  of  possible  network  intervention  by  talking  of  networks  and  l  iCir 
possibilities,  arousinp,  the  curiosity  and  the  positive  thinking  of  his 
clients  toward  the  network's  usefulness  for  them. 

(3)  lie  forms  a  definite  contract  with  the  family.  Usually  this  amounts 
to  setting  a  2-  to  5-sesoion  limit  on  the  therapist's  participation  in  the 
network's  sessions,  making  sure  that  the  family  understands  this  is  not 
therapy  of  any  disease  but  only  an  attempt  to  get  better  living,  working, 
and  social  conditions  and  to  get  the  family  out  of  Its  emotional  rut. 
Usually,  further  individual  treatment  ia  left  to  he  re-negotiated  after 
the  network  sessions  have  run  their  course. 

(A)  Certain  specific  members  of  the  family  are  assigned  a  definite 
list  of  frionda  or  relatives,  neighbors  and  fellow  workers  to  call  up  and 
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invite  to  n  meeting  in  order  to  help  the  family  in  its  own  home.  (Part 
of  the  contract:  If  there  are  less  than  40  participants  in  the  network 
the  staff  will  attend  the  first  session  hut  will  not  return.  Too  small  a 
network  is  ineffective.)  The  staff  arrives  early  fow  the  session  and 
helps  the  family  arrange  furniture,  snacks,  ventilation,  seating  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  staff  also  watches  the.  entrance  of  the  guests  and  tries 
to  discern  the  social  clustering,  prejudices,  and  pecking  orders, 

(5)  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  the  staff's  leader  tells  the 
group  that  he'll  keep  nothing  in  confidence  and  advises  no  member  to  keep 
confidences  of  any  other  member.  All  the  dirty  blackmailing  secrets  of 
the  network  are  to  he  dumped  out  in  the  open,  where  they  are  rendered 
powerless  for  future  blackmail,  Sonet  lines  the  leader  says  that  he  is  a 
medicine  nan  hut  the  real  working  "shrinks"  are  the  general  members  of 
the  network  itself. 


(n)  Certain  sensitivity  gimmicks  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  to  get  t ho  network  members  warmed  up  to  each  other.  Such  gimmicks 
arc  also  used  in  the  middle  of  the  session  if  tive  members  get  hung  up  and 
unable  to  continue  positive  planning  nr  acting  with  each  other.  The  gim¬ 
micks  include  holding  hands  around  in  a  circle,  weaving  in  and  out  of  two 
oppositely  rotating  circles  which  touch  hands  as  each  member  passes  another, 
screaming  together,  doing  a  war  dance  together,  singing  group  songs,  doing 
some  short  calisthenics  which  require,  people  to  touch  each  other  as  they 
exercise. 


(7)  The  staff  members  remain  scattered  through  the  network  and  yet  keep 
in  subtle  communication  with  each  other.  They  sometimes  fade  into  the  net¬ 
work  so  well  that  no  one  realizes  tliev  are  professionals.  They  help  to 
polarize  the  net  into  groups  which  .ire  most  significant  and  useful  at  the 
present  moment.  For  instance,  the  voting  may  be  polarized  against  the  old 
or  the  males  against  Lite  females.  They  form  separate  groups  for  a  while 
and  do  their  own  uiscussions  and  planning.  Later  the  groups  merge  together 
again  for  total  network  communication. 

(H)  The  staff  encourages  the  group  to  set  up  a  communications  network 
that  will  last  for  tin*  two  weeks  or  so  until  the  next  session.  This  may 
consist  of  definite  phone  liaison  assignments  or  the  "publishing"  of  net¬ 
work  news,  or  a  scandal  sheet.  Kach  session— even  the  last  one — ends  in 
such  a  wa  ■  that  the  group  has  tasks  in  nind,  not  msrelv  the  forming  of  co:.- 
clusive  farewells. 


The  stages  through  which  such  a  group  usually  passes  are: 

(1)  Hetrihal ization.  With  wild  whoops  and  dances  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  the  group  develops  a  feeling  of  very  informal  group  solidarity.  A 
touch  of  playfulness  is  mixed  with  t.he  serious  mission, 

GO  Polarization.  As  tiie  various  approaches  to  problems  develop,  and 
particularly  as  crnflictful  opinions  are  set  out  on  the  major  issues,  the 
groups  divide  into  two  or  more  groups  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
members  within  tiiese  sub-groups.  Thus  one  branch  of  the  family  may  line 
up  against  another,  the  teen-age  peer  groups  may  line  up  against  the  old 
establishment-oriented  groups.  After  gaining  some  strengths  of  their  own, 
the  sub-groups  may  then  merge,  again  with  the  total  network  group.  If  the 


groups  do  not  merge  well  nnd  do  not  plan  productively  about  their  problems 
and  needs,  then  they  should  be  separated  again  and  allowed  to  work  further 
as  separate  groups, 

(3)  Mobilization.  The  staff,  and  indeed  the  whole  network,  flushes 
out  the  energetic  and  socially  active  members  of  the  network.  These 
leaders  are  supported  in  their  efforts  to  activate  plans,  hater  they  are 
encouraged  to  make  definite  committees. 

(4)  Resolution  of  resistances.  These  really  cone  about  in  the  second 
session,  especially  if  the  group  has  met  an  impasse  and  has  become  .some¬ 
what  depressed.  After  one  session  the  group  may  still  believe  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  eventually  going  to  take  over  the  group's  management  and 
planning.  Usually  after  an  impasse,  committees  are  formed  as  breakthroughs. 
Definite  commitments  are  made  bv  sub-groups  and  by  the  group  ns  a  whole. 

The  singles  and  couples  who  strnv  away  from  the  small  groups  arc  re-attached 
to  appropriate  groups.  This  is  usually  easiest  to  do  during  coffee  break. 

(5)  lilntion  and  exhaustion.  The  members  feel  a  more  or  less  permanent 
connection  with  the  network,  Tliev  feel  they  are  supported  hv  it  and  that 
they  gain  by  supporting  it.  Tlu*  feeling  has  been  likened  to  the  tired 
elation  after  n  very  congenial  dance  party. 

Very  often  when  the  network's  intervention  is  concluded,  the  staff  agrees 
to  return  for  a  single  session  or  for  consultative  advice  to  a  few  individuals 
of  the  network  if  they  are  so  needed  some  months  in  the  future.  Often  the  indi¬ 
vidual  therapy  or  the  nuclear  family  therapy  which  has  preceded  the  network  can 
he  broken  off  when  the  network  irihalizes  itself  and  takes  over.  Nevertheless, 
the  network  should  not  he  considered  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  does  not  get  rid 
of  any  fundamental  pathology.  It  only  improves  human  relationships  to  the  extent 
that  the  pathology  is  no  longer  crippling. 

Occasionally  a  network  is  run  as  an  open-ended  group  of  nuclear  families, 
with  a  permanent  staff.  The  group  meets  every  week  or  two  and  each  familv  stays 
with  the  group  only  three  to  ten  sessions  while  it  forms  the  beginning  of  some 
fairly  lasting  liaison  with  other  families  and  agencies  which  continue  to  !•<?  of 
use  after  the  families  have  left  the  group  meetings.  Such  open-ended  groups  run 
usually  at  a  lower  level  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  than  the  groups  which  are  formed 
around  a  single  occasion  or  a  single  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  open-ended 
g, roups  do  not  run  out  of  steam  or  become  exhausted  as  easily  after  they  have  worked 
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for  a  few  sows ion:;.  Tlu*y  easily  take  up  new  projects  when  old  ones  arc  finished. 


Employment  of  Network  Forces  in  Social  Organizations  which  are  already 
established 


A  church,  a  philanthropic  businessmen's  group,  a  minority  or  ethnic  asso¬ 
ciation  can  all  be  used  as  a  "therapeutic"  network.  There  are  two  methods: 

(1)  The  network  therapists  may  In*  invited  to  deal  with  an  entire  asso¬ 
ciation — or  an  entire  local  chapter.  The  association  as  a  whole  may  want 
to  handle  better  some  of  its  human  difficulties  or  to  improve  its  rate  of 
dropout  or  deviance. 

(2)  ’tore  usually,  a  group  of  families  may  form  a  network  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  parent  organization.  Thus,  a  church  social  worker  or  minister 
invites  network  intervenors  to  help  with  one  or  two  families  who  are  havin'* 
difficulty,  perhaps  with  the  delinquency  of  their  children.  The  intervenors 
ask  for  a  network  to  ho  formed  in  tin*  same  fashion  as  a  neighborhood  net¬ 
work,  except  that  in  this  case  the  network  consists  of  members  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  church  cony, relation.  Whenever  feasible,  the  network  intervenors 
include  the  church  social  worker  or  minister  as  a  part  of  the  intcrvenlufl 
staff.  The  outside  staff  learns  from  him  and  tenches  him.  They  all  prac¬ 
tice  top, ether  the  normal  network  activity. 

The  network,  of  course,  carries  out  its  activities  within  the  acceptable 
mores  and  culture  of  tlte  organization.  The  organization  remains  confident  that 
the  intervention  team  has  no  notion  of  reforming  the  culture  of  the  organization 
itself.  It  is  well  for  the  team  to  develop  some  genuine  empathy  for  the  way  of 
life  and  the  goals  of  the  organization.  Anyone  who  completely  disagrees  with 
the  aims  of  the  organization  should  stay  out  of  the,  team. 

The  familiar  rituals  of  the  organization  can  help  form  good  Interpersonal 
and  intergroup  bonds  within  the  network.  Such  rituals  include  prayer,  group 
singing,  ceremonial  food-taking,  and  secret  language.  The  rituals  cannot  usually 
he  invoked,  of  course,  in  a  completely  new  neighborhood  network  which  is  formed 
for  a  single  project  and  not  for  a  lifetime  of  social  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  established  organization  may  also  invoke  familiar  rituals  in  order  to  avoid 
facing  new  needs  and  forming  new  bonds. 
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An  increasingly  frequent  social  organization  nowadays  is  the  “ commune," 
which  is  often  a  group’s  attempt  to  he  fairly  self-sufficient  in  rural  isolation 
from  more  conventional  groups.  Another  organization  is  the  urban  “crash  pad,'* 
which  usually  is  an  old  house  where  members  cooperate  to  support  each  other  in 
the  essentials  of  survival,  and  in  a  few  of  the  luxuries.  Such  a  pad  sometimes 
affords  a  not  unhealthy  milieu  for  a  schizophrenic  or  other  disturbed  person  to 
ride  out  an  episode  of  great  social  discomfort  (see  R,  D.  Laing:  The  Politics 
of  Experience).  Sometimes  these  organizations  provide  hiding  places  for  people 
who  arc  trying  to  escape  from  the  law  or  from  what  they  consider  an  overbearing 
family.  Nevertheless,  some  communes  have  freed  themselves  of  some  emotional  and 
organizational  hang-ups  hv  inviting  a  couple  of  group  intervenoru  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  then  periodically.  During  1071,  after  several  such,  visits  from 
Don  and  Lola  Klein  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  the  Twin  Oaks  corsmune  In  Virginia 
(modeled  after  “Walden  Two")  decided  at  last  to  rear  children  in  the  cornune. 

For  three  years,  members  had  made  preparations  to  rear  children  in  the  commune 
but  they  thought  the  social  atmosphere  was  not  appropriate.  The  network’s 
altered  interaction  which  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Don  and  Loin  helped  the. 
members  to  re-form  their  society.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  an  actual 
member  of  such  a  group,  working  without  outside,  help,  to  effect  much  of  any 
change.  As  such  a  member  sets  eff  the  tribal  network  effect,  he  himself  becomes 
smothered  within  it  and  the  group  simply  maintains  its  old  way  of  living. 

Host  organizations  strengthen  themselves  and  grow  by 

(1)  continually  proselyting  new  members, 

(2)  continually  excluding  or  punishing,  new  backsliders, 

(3)  facing  an  enemy  considered  to  be  external  to  tin-  group, 

(A)  expressing  love,  anger,  creativity,  and  other  emotions  and  work*; 
within  the  membership  of  the  organization. 


Most  attempts  to  strengthen  the  organization  or  to  improve  Individual  function¬ 
ing  within  the  organization  deal  with  the  first  three  activities,  A  revival 
meeting,  for  instance,  or  a  sales  managers*  meeting  will  usually  attempt  to 
hotter  define  the  outside  "enemy"  or  the  "market"  or  it  will  try  to  bring  in 
new  members  or  it  will  try  to  exclude  its  inefficient  members.  The  network 
effect,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  strengthen  the  fourth  activity— to  increase 
the  joy  and  the  productivity,  to  air  and  resolve  irritations  among  the  members 
and  the  projects.  In  most  organizations  this  fourth  activity  lias  the  weakest 
effect  in  holding  the  organization  together.  With  the  network's  openness  of  emo¬ 
tional  expression  and  its  trihalistic  feelings,  however,  an  ease  of  bonding  among 
the  members  becomes  the  important  factor*  The  first  three  activities  often  pro¬ 
vide  continual  stress  upon  the  individuals  who  are  more  or  less  permanent  scape¬ 
goats,  The  trihalistic  network  effect  allows  for  more  tuning  in  to  emotions,  roles 
and  work  activities  among  all  the  members.  If  this  tuning  can  be  maintained,  there 
is  less  need  to  define  an  enemy  or  to  prove  the  organization's  worth  by  continual 
recruiting,  punishing,  or  excluding. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  therapy  itself,  when  directed  specifically  at 
an  individual,  is  a  form  of  exclusion  or  of  punishment  as  far  as  the  organization 
is  concerned.  When  I  speak  here  of  organizations  I  include  churches,  country 
clubs,  universities,  crime  syndicates.  Cub  Scouts,  business  corporations,  nuclear 
families,  labor  unions,  armies,  and  professional  associations.  Many  of  the  young 
people  today  are  not  content  to  live  with  the  problems  of  these  organizations. 

They  seek  group  development  through  personal  interaction  within  the  group.  They 
do  not  seek  therapy  nor  the  intervention  of  detached  supercilious  experts. 
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PHYSICS  AND  GROUP  DYNAMICS:  ISOMORPHIES 


By:  M.D.  Parrish,  MD 


An  isomorphy,  a  tens  from  general  systems  theory,  is  a  formal  structure  which  is 
common  to  activities  in  two  separate  sciences  or  arts.  Thus,  the  input-output 
activivy  of  a  biological  system  such  as  a  cow  is  analogous  in  structure  to  the 
input-rutput  activity  of  a  business  system  such  as  an  airplane  factory.  Isomor¬ 
phics  may  help  researches  or  planners  get  fresh  starts  on  problems  within  their 
own  particular  science.  The  following  isoraorphies  bridge  group  psychology  and 
physics.  The  physical  concept  is  noted  first: 

1,  Boyle,  Charles,  Gay  Lussac— Ideal  gas  law  PV  »  nRT:  An  increase  in  the  number 
rhl  of  People  in  the  8rouP  room  increases  pressure  (P)  against  the  walls  or  else 

th“  the  (V)  Of  the  room  Increases.  A  decrease  In 

the  vails  ^  ^  pulls  people  together  for  comfort  and  decreases  pressure  egalnst 

-m 

2‘  ««e~™'^1ZS^Ple!  Each  partlcl”  a"  «°»  occupies  a  unique  energy 

state,  no  two  members  in  a  group  maintain  the  same  role  at  the  same  time, 

3‘  of 'the'eas •  ^even/mpuh  e  ln  a  5ollectIon  °!  6“  effect.  .11  .euuremcnte 

ot  the  gas,  every  member  influences  the  total  group  all  the  time. 

4'  ":^r8ZTrta1^  Priflple:  Thc  ■“«  accurately  va  measure  .  body', 
momentum,  the  less  ve  know  its  positions  the  more  definite  ,„d  certain  a  mcm- 
her  s  role,  the  more  uncertain  his  personal  attributes  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Dirac— anti  particle:  For  every  particle  of  any  emotion  (e.e.  lave)  an  eounl 

particle  of  the  opposite  emotion  (hate)  is  stored  in  restraint  » w.rconscloSs)  or 
else  is  expressed  elsewhere.  ' 

6.  DeBroglie— wave  mechanics:  All  energy  is  measurable  as  both  waves  and  particles 
Thc  emotional  attributes  of  the  particulate  individuals  on  f.he  one  hand  and  the 
continuous  history  of  the  group’s  styles  of  emotion  on  the  other  hand  are  polar 
aspects  Oi  the  same  phenomenon.  An  emotion  can  be  carried  around  over  time  and 
distance  by  a  single  individual.  Alternatively,  an  emotion  ^y  propaLJe  ltJelf 
as  a  wave-like  disturbance  through  a  group,  moving  from  one  member  to  another 

It  may  inhabit  one  individual  only  transiently. 

Thus,  a  nursing  group  may  devote  itself  enthusiastically  to  caring  for  patient* 
on  a  ward,  but  only  the  members  actually  on  duty  really  feel  the  enthusiasm 
at  the  moment.  Drastic  changes  in  attitude  toward  patients  may  be  naacdv)  .w. 
to  the  next  shift  when  it  comes  on  duty.  8 

A  student  anxious  about  an  impending  exam  asks  a  fellow  student  a  puzzling  ques¬ 
tion,  When  the  fellow  leaps  anxiously  to  his  books,  the  anxiety  passet  on  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  shared  anxiety  may  become  lessened  anxiety.  Thus  two  radio 
frequency  waves  may  interfere  and  cancel  each  other  or  may  result  in'audio  fre¬ 
quency  waves— audible,  conscious. 

7.  Gibbs-Helmholtz — second  law  of  thermodynamics;  work  and  entropy*;  AG  *  AH  -  ?AS: 

Change  in  energy  available  for  work  -  change  in  total  energy  content  minus  (ab¬ 
solute  temperature  x  change  in  degree  of  disorder).  ' 
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physics  work  group 

G  ■  energy  available  for  work  work  accomplishable _ 

B  •  total  energy  content  strength  of  manpower -pool 

T  »  absolute  temperature  apathy  of  workers 

disorder  (entropy)  degree  of  disorganization 

8.  Third  law  of  thermodynamics — maintenance  of  zero  entropy.  Any  pure  crystal 
at  zero  absolute  temperature  is  in  a  state  of  zero  entropy.  As  long  as  it 
remains  in  that  state  organization  is  perfect*  predictability  is  absolute 
(no  molecules  are  dancing  around  at  random)*  information  is  at  a  maximum. 

This  situation  corresponds  to  a  book.  What’s  written  never  changes.  Within 
the  book*  what  follows  what  is  always  predictable.  Preferably  the  book’s 
ideas  will  be  well  organized  too  like  the  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Geometry.  The  situation  also  corresponds  to  a  fixed  tradition  commanding 
absolute  and  unquestioning  faith.  Within  itself  such  a  conserve  (book, 
tradition*  legend)  produces  nothing — not  even  by  chance.  But  when  the 
conserve  is  attentively  faced  by  a  questioning,  uncertain,  unpredictable, 
energetic  mind*  changes  do  occur.  The  mind  can  become  more  organized,  can 
direct  its  energy  better  even  though  some  energy  may  evaporate  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus  a  group  can  guide  itself  in  part  by  the  relatively  low  entropy 
of  books,  traditional  roles,  etc. 

9.  Newton— force  of  gravity,  magnetism  or  electric  charge. 

F  -  Gmjs^/r2  the  closer  together  two  persons,  the  greater  the  force  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  between  thorn. 

G  **  degree  of  interpersonal  attraction  assumed  by  the  ambient  culture. 

Sexual  attraction,  for  instance,  is  considered  more  effective  in  Spain 
than  in  Minnesota. 

■  personal  attractiveness  of  one  body  (e.g.  the  man) 
mj  ■  personal  attractiveness  of  the  other  body  (e.g.  the  woman) 
r  ■  distance  between  the  two  bodies 

10,  Einstein— Space  and  time  relativity.  Two  objects  experiencing  different 
states  of  acceleration,  or  different  strengths  of  gravitation,  experience 
time  at  different  rates  and  perceive  space  differently  curved.  If  a 
gravitational  field  is  strong  enough  no  information  can  escape  from  it  and 
a  "black  hole"  results. 

'A  group  with  Intense  bonding  and  smooth  emotional  interaction  accomplishes 
more  and  lives  through  more  emotional  life  than  people  outside  the  group. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  emotional  time  moves  at  a  different  rate  for 
the  group*  Also  emotional  space  between  persons  Is  lessened.  If  this 
phenomenon  is  powerful  enough,  the  information  engendered  will  be  bonded 
into  the  group  and  can  never  pass  outward  into  the  outside  world. 

Members  usually  think  that  when  the  group  breaks  up  they  can  take  into  the 
workaday  world  all  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  have  experienced  in  the 
group.  But  the  Intense  parts  of  the  experience  don't  pass  into  the  outer 
world.  We  sometimes  say  the  outer  world  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  us 
who  experienced  the  group  and  we  must  therefore  revert  partly  to  our  pre- 
grotip  selves.  We  say  the  outer  world  hasn’t  had  time  to  reach  these  ex- 
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periences  or  that  it  is  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  to  reach  them.  The 
group  experience  may  create  disharmony  in  a  marriage  if  only  one  spouse 
joins  the  group.  The  absent  spouse  can  never  understand  some-  of  the  thinpc 
that  happened ,  and  the  experience  can  not  be  utilized  in  the  marriage.  The 
same  applies  to  co-workers,  club  members,  etc. 

11.  Yukawa— Nuclear  strong  force:  the  force  among  protons  and  neutrons  (nucleons 
which  bonds  them  together  into  an  atomic  nucleus  in  spite  of  electrostatic 
repulsion.  Once  persons  have  grouped  as  heavy  nucleons  to  each  other,  as 
with  family  members,  combat  buddies,  certain  working  musicians,  etc.  the  bond 
between  them  exists  forever  as  a  potential  but  is  ineffective  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  group.  When  they  are  again  associated  the  bond  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  powerful— even  though  they  haven't  seen  each  other  for  years. 

This  quantum-mechanical  behavior  departs  from  the  classical  physics  of  New¬ 
ton  above.  In  physics  this  nuclear  force  is  not  a  mere  action-at-a-distance 
but  an  intimate  passing  back  and  forth  of  a  pion  (a  small  positive  particle) 
between  a  proton  and  neutron  in  a  wave-like  vibratory  fashion.  The  nucleons 
must  be  in  close  contact  in  order  to  make  this  exchange  (of  emotional  giving 
and  receiving).  The  closer  the  nucleons,  the  more  rapid  the  interchange  so 
that  no  one  can  tell  which  is  giver  and  which  receiver  (of  this  small, 
positive  particle).  The  pion  is  a  part  of  the  proton  and  the  transfer  to 
the  neutron  is  a  giving  of  a  part  of  the  proton's  self.  The  pion  is  a 
class  of  particle  (meson)  distinct  froo  either  protons  or  neutrons  and  is 
fit  to  be  shared  among  an£  proton-neutron  pairs.  Nevertheless  when  a  part¬ 
icular  pair  vibrantly  shares  a  pion,  the  pair  is  in  close-bonded  rapport 
(by  the  strong  force)  and  is  oblivious  to  the  notion  that  pions  can  be 
shared  with  any  other  nucleon  not  presently  in  close  contact.  In  a  nucleus 
with  an  orgy  of  more  than  two  protons  or  neutrons  pions  are  bounced  vibrantly 
among  all  the  nucleons  to  form  the  total  bond  of  the  nucleus. 

The  formula  in  physics  for  the  strong  force  is: 

F  «  (1/R2)  EXP(-R/r) 

R  *  distance  between  nucleons 
r  *  radius  of  the  nucleus  itself 


Thus  the  moment  a  nucleon  slips  away  from  the  nuclear  boundary  the  strong 
force  rapidly  dies  away  and  the  nucleon  is  influenced  only  by  the  usual 
forces  of  the  world  outside  the  nucleus— forces  such  as  gravity,  magnetic..-,  i 


For  human  groups  a  more  appropriate  formula  would  be: 

F- 

1  +  T  |r  -  Rj  15 

t  ■  time  the  member  spends  within  the  group 
T  *  time  spent  outside  the  group 
r  *  radius  of  the  group  itself 
R  *  distance  between  members 


Here  when  the  member  leaves  the  group  (R>r),  the  binding  force  becomes 
imaginary  and  even  the  imaginary  force  fades  eventually  with  great  time  and 
distance. 
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A  member  presently  bonded  inside  the  close  group  may  feel  outside  forces 
as  imaginary  since  they  affect  only  bis  memory.  Once  outside  the  group  he 
may  feel  that  in-group  forces  were  imaginary  since  he  is  currently  affected 
only  by  the  traditional  forces  of  the  greater  society.  To  the  dreamer  the 
dream  world  is  real:  the  waking  world  is  imaginary. 

Our  formula  for  the  strong  force  bond  within  the  group  reveals  only  the  general 
tendency.  Actually  in  human  contacts  there  are  several  proxemic  shells — as 
E.  T.  Hall^  elucidated. 


The  coziest  social  shell,  the  most  quickly  bonding,  functions  at  a  distance 
where  noses  can  touch.  A  caressing  brush  of  two  muzzle  areas  lights  up  the 
very  primitive  rhinencephalic  area  of  the  nervous  system— a  part  so  prominent 
in  the  rooting  pig  or  the  burrowing  mole  and  even  far  more  important  In  the 
earthworm.  Auditory  communication  in  this  shell  is  most  properly  in  soft, 
intimate  whispers.  Eye  rapport,  however.  Is  not  so  practical.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  more  than  four  members  this  close,  and  the  bonding  is 
best  if  there  are  tvo  men  and  two  women.  With  three  members  this  configur¬ 
ation  is  less  stable  than  with  one  member  of  each  sex  or  with  two  members 
of  each  sex.  Strangely  enough  the  same  problems  prevail  in  the  Isotopes 
of  hydrogen  and  helium. 

The  second  proxemil  shell  ranges  out  to  the  distance  where  one  member  can 
still  reach  out  and  touch  another.  Actual  touching  need  not  occur.  Within 
this  distance  auditory  cotmunication  is  by  soft  voice.  Eye  language  is  at 
its  best.  Within  this  shell  a  football  team  can  huddle.  Most  group  therapists 
find  a  group  of  six  or  eight  proper  for  a  traditional  therapy  session. 

The  same  number  is  proper  for  a  dinner  party  for  it  is  about  the  largest 
group  which  can  maintain  a  single  conversation.  A  third  stable  number  seems 
to  be  about  16  where  at  least  normal  voice  level  £till  suffices  and  where 
the  Army  finds  the  squad  sergeant's  voice  still  in  control. 

The  fourth  shell's  radius  begins  where  the  member  must  raise  and  project  his 
voice  to  reach  the  others.  f<>od  eye  rapport  is  impossible.... 

The  binding  force  for  each  shell  might  perhaps  be  expressed  by  its  own  form¬ 
ula,  but  it  would  be  of  little  practical  use  because,  within  the  fourth 
proxemic  shell,  members  continually  create  and  dissolve  sub  groups  having 
different  shell  sizes  and  bonding  energies. 


Strangely  the  most  stable  groupings  or  shells  of  atomic  nuclei  occur  with 
one  each  proton  and  neutron,  2  each,  4  each,  8,  20  and  so  on.  But  beyond 
this  stage  of  description  nuclear  theory  and  group  dynamics  theory  are  no 
longer  so  isomorphic.  And  indeed  I  have  procrusteized  a  bit  with  all  of 
these  isomorphies  to  make  that  more  useful.  But  as  Aristotle2  said  In 
effect— an  ingenious  person  is  one  who  can  use  analogies  that  no  one  else 
has  perceived. 

:',s  isomorphies  occur  naturally  or  artificially? 


the  late  1940s  Kurt  Lewln  in  Massachusetts  and  W.  R.  Bion  in  London  demonstrated 
-  - - - - >1  their  members’  talents  and  work  witl -  — -  * - 
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emphasized  evidence  showing  that  the  atomic  nucleus  need  not  be  considered  merely 
a  cohesive  "liquid  drop"  as  Bohr  and  Wheeler  had  formulated  it  in  1939.  Nor  need 
it  be  considered  a  concentric  hierarchy  of  shells  as  were  the  atom's  electron 
shells.  In  retrospect  other  physicists  found  there  had  been  for  years  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  particles  in  the  nucleus  were  a  sort  of  gas  collection  creating 
and^  dissolving  various  inner  energy  levels  or  shells  which  showed  no  fixed  hierarchy 
nor  concentricity.  They  seemed  to  cohere  by  an  average  strong  force  only  1/5 
the  energy  of  their  kinetic  agitation. 


Thomas  Kuhn*  (1962)  explicated  science's  tenacious  attempt  to  make  a  traditional 
theory  or  paradigm  explain  everything  until  suddenly  science  breaks  with  the  old 
paradigm  and  honors  evidence  which  has  been  available  for  years.  Thus  In  the 
astronomy  of  the  1400s  we  constrained  the  earth-centered  paradigm  to  keep  on  ex¬ 
plaining  evidence  until  suddenly  that  evidence  seemed  more  readily  explainable 
by  a  sun-centered  system.  Kuhn  could  have  mentioned  that  the  constraining  paradigm 
was  really  an  isomorphy  extending  into  many  seemingly  unrelated  fields.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  in  the  late  1400s  many  people  began  to  see  their  villages  take  up  minor 
roles  as  satellites  within  a  nation  state.  Was  this  loss  of  local  centrality 
isomorphic  with  the  loss  of  the  earth-centered  universe?  Thus  a  cultural  Zeitgeist 
common  to  all  Western  sciences  and  groups  may  lead  each  science  to  look  especially 
for  evidence  which  supports  stylish  concepts  and  paradigms  which,  of  course,  turn 
out  to  be  isoaorphies. 
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PHYSICS  AMD  GROUP  DYNAMICS:  ISOMORPHIES 


By:  M.D.  Parrish,  MD 

An  isomorphy,  a  tern  from  general  systems  theory,  is  a  formal  structure  which  is 
common  to  activities  in  two  separate  sciences  or  arts.  Thus,  the  input- output 
activity  of  a  biological  systes  such  as  a  cow  is  analogous  in  structure  to  the 
input- output  activity  of  a  business  systen  such  as  an  airplane  factory.  Isonor 
phies  may  help  researches  or  planners  get  fresh  starts  on  problens  within  their 
own  particular  science.  The  following  isosorphies  bridge  group  psychology  and 
physics.  The  physical  concept  is  noted  first: 

1.  Boyle,  Charles,  Gay  Lussae—Ideal  gas  law  PV  *  nRT:  An  increase  in  the  number 
(n)  of  people  in  the  group  roots  increases  pressure  (P)  against  the  walls  or  else 
the  walls  push  out  so  that  the  volume  (V)  of  the  room  increases.  A  decrease  in 
temperature  (T)  pulls  people  together  for  comfort  and  decreases  pressure  against 
the  walls. 

2.  Pauli — exclusion  principle:  Each  particle  in  an  atom  occupies  a  unique  energy 
state!  no  two  members  in  a  group  maintain  the  same  role  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Feral— gas  law:  Every  molecule  in  a  collection  of  gas  effects  all  measurements 
of  the  gas;  every  member  influences  the  total  group  all  the  time. 

4.  Heisenberg— uncertainty  principle:  The  mere  accurately  we  measure  a  body's 
momentum,  the  less  we  know  its  position;  the  ©ore  definite  and  certain  a  ■em¬ 
ber*  s  role,  the  more  uncertain  his  personal  attributes  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Dirac— anti  particle:  For  every  particle  of  any  emotion  (e.g.  love)  an  equal 
particle  of  the  opposite  emotion  (hate*  is  stored  in  restraint  (unconscious)  or 
else  is  expressed  elsewhere. 

6.  DeBroglie — wave  mechanics:  All  energy  is  measurable  as  both  waves  and  particles. 
The  emotional  attributes  of  the  particulate  individuals  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
continuous  history  of  the  group's  styles  of  emotion  on  the  other  hand  are  polar 
aspects  of  the  same  phenomenon.  An  emotion  can  be  carried  around  over  rise  and 
distance  by  a  single  individual.  Alternatively,  an  emotion  say  propagate  itself 
as  a  wave-like  disturbance  through  a  group,  moving  from  one  member  to  another. 

It  may  inhabit  one  individual  only  transiently. 

Thus,  a  nursing  group  may  devote  itself  enthusiastically  to  caring  for  patients 
on  a  ward,  but  only  the  members  actually  on  duty  really  feel  the  enthusiasm 
at  the  moment.  Drastic  changes  in  attitude  toward  patients  may  be  passed  along 
to  the  next  shift  when  it  comes  on  duty. 

A  student  anxious  about  an  impending  exam  asks  a  fellow  student  a  puzzling  ques¬ 
tion.  Mben  the  fellow  leaps  anxiously  to  his  books,  the  anxiety  passes  on  to  M* 
Oh  the  other  hand,  shared  anxiety  may  become  lessened  anxiety.  Thus,  two  radio 
frequency  waves  say  Interfere  and  cancel  each  other  or  my  result  in  audio  fre¬ 
quency  waves — audible,  conscious. 

7.  Gibbs-Helnholtz — second  law  of  thermodynamics;  work  and  entropy;  ^G  •  &B  -  T&S 
Change  in  energy  available  for  work  =  change  in  total  energy  content  minus  (ab¬ 
solute  t t-mperature  ;<  change  in  degree  of  disorder). 
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physics 


work  group 


G  *  energy  available  for  work 
tt  ■  total  energy  content 
T  *  absolute  temperature 
S  *  disorder  (entropy) 


work  accomplishable 
strength  of  manpower  pool 
apathy  of  workers 
degree  of  disorganisation 


8.  Thirl  law  of  thermodynamics — maintenance  of  aero  entropy.  Any  pure  crystal 
at  zero  absolute  temperature  is  in  a  state  of  zero  entropy.  As  long  as  it 
remains  in  that  state  organization  is  perfect,  predictability  is  absolute 
(no  molecules  are  dancing  around  at  random) ,  information  is  at  a  maximum 


Within 

t  ; 


This  situation  corresponds  to  a  book.  What's  written  never  changes 
the  book,  what  follows  what  is  always  predictable.  Preferably  the  boo 
ideas  will  be  well  organized  too  like  the  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Geometry.  The  situation  also  corresponds  to  a  fixed  tradition  commanding 
absolute  and  unquestioning  faith.  Within  itself  such  a  conserve  (book, 
tradition,  legend)  produces  nothing — 'not  even  by  chance.  But  when  the 
conserve  is  attentively  faced  by  a  questioning,  uncertain,  unpredictable, 
energetic  mind,  changes  do  occur.  The  mind  can  become  more  organized,  can 
direct  its  energy  better  even  though  some  energy  may  evaporate  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus  a  group  can  guide  itself  in  part  by  the  relatively  low  entropy 
of  books,  traditional  roles,  etc. 


9.  Newton — force  of  gravity*  magnetism  or  electric  charge. 

F  =  Gnijn^/r^  the  closer  together  two  persons,  the  greater  the  force  of 
attraction  of  repulsion  between  them. 

G  =  degree  of  interpersonal  attraction  assumed  by  the  ambient  culture. 

Sexual  attraction,  for  instance,  is  considered  more  effective  in  Spain 
than  in  Minnesota. 

m^  *  personal  attractiveness  of  one  body  (e.g.  the  man) 
m^  «  personal  attractiveness  of  the  other  body  (e.g.  the  woman) 
r  *  distance  between  the  two  bodies 
* 

10.  Einstein— Space  and  time  relativity.  Two  objects  experiencing  different 
states  of  acceleration,  or  different  strengths  of  gravitation,  experience 
time  at  different  rates  and  perceive  space  differently  curved.  If  a 
gravitational  field  is  strong  enough  ho  information  can  escape  from  it  and 
a  "black  hole"  results. 


'A  group  with  intense  bonding  and  smooth  emotional  interaction  accomplishes 
more  and  lives  through  more- emotional  life  than  people  outside  the  group. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  emotional  time  moves  at  a  different  rate  for 
the  group.  Also  emotional  space  between  persons  is  lessened.  If  this 
phenomenon  is  powerful  enough,  the  information  engendered  will  be  bonded 
into  the  group  and-  can  never  pass  outward  into  the  outside  world. 

Members  usually  think  that  when  the  group  breaks  up  they  can  take  into  the 
workaday  world  all  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  have  experienced  in  the 
group.  But  the  intense  parts  of  the  experience  don't  pass  into  the  outer 
world.  We  Sometimes  Say  the  outer  world  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  us? 
who  experienced  the  group  and  we  lust  therefore  revert  partly  to  our  pre- 
group  selves.  We  Say  the  outer  world  hasn't  had  time  to  reach  these  ex- 
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periences  or  that  it  is  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  to  reach  them.  The 
group  experience  may  create  disharmony  in  a  marriage  if  only  one  spouse 
joins  the  group.  The  absent  spouse  can  never  understand  some  of  the  thing® 
that  happened,  and  the  experience  can  not  be  utilized  in  the  marriage.  The 
same  applies  to  co-workers,  club  members,  etc. 

Yukawa — Nuclear  strong  force:  the  force  among  protons  and  neutrons  (nucleono, 
which  bonds  them  together  into  an  atomic  nucleus  in  spite  of  electrostatic 
repulsion.  Once  persons  have  grouped  as  heavy  nucleons  to  each  other,  as 
with  family  members,  combat  buddies,  certain  working  musicians,  etc.  the  bond 
between  them  exists  forever  as  a  potential  but  is  ineffective  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  group.  When  they  are  again  associated  the  bond  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  powerful — even  though  they  haven’t  seen  each  other  for  years. 

Th'.s  quantum-mechanical  behavior  departs  from  the  lassical  physics  of  New¬ 
ton  above.  In  physics  this  nuclear  force  is  not  a  mere  action-at-a-distance 
but  an  intimate  passing  back  and  forth  of  a  pion  (a  small  positive  particle) 
between  a  proton  and  neutron  in  a  wave-like  vibratory  fashion.  The  nucleons 
must  be  in  close  contact  in  order  to  make  this  exchange  (of  emotional  givine 
and  receiving).  The  closer  the  nucleons,  the  more  rapid  the  interchange  so 
that  no  one  can  tell  which  is  giver  and  which  receiver  (of  this  small, 
positive  particle).  The  pion  is  a  part  of  the  proton  and  the  transfer  to 
the  neutron  is  a  giving  of  a  part  of  the  proton's  self.  The  pion  is  a 
class  of  particle  (meson)  distinct  from  either  protons  or  neutrons  and  is 
fit  to  be  shared  among  any  proton-neutron  pairs.  Nevertheless  when  a  part¬ 
icular  pair  vibrantly  scares  a  pion,  the  pair  is  in  close-bonded  rapport 
(by  the  strong  force)  and  is  oblivious  to  the  notion  that  pions  can  be 
shared  with  any  other  nucleon  not  presently  in  close  contact.  In  a  nucleus 
with  an  orgy  of  more  than  two  protons  or  neutrons  pions  are  bounced  vibrantly 
among  all  the  nucleons  to  form  the  total  bond  of  the  nucleus. 

The  formula  in  physics  for  the  strong  force  is: 

P  =  (1/R2)  EXP(-R/r) 

R  -  distance  between  nucleons 
r  =  radius  of  the  nucleus  itself 

Thus  the  moment  a  nucleon  slips  away  from  the  nuclear  boundary  the  strong 
force  rapidly  dies  away  and  the  nucleon  is  influenced  only  by  the  usual 
forces  of  the  world  outside  the  nucleus — forces  such  as  gravity,  magnetic  , 

For  human  groups  a  more  appropriate  formula  would  be: 

F  =  t(r  -  R)^  , 

1  +  T  Jr  -in 

t  *=  time  the  member  spends  within  the  group 
T  =  time  spent  outside  the  group 
r  =  radius  of  the  group  itself 
R  =  distance  between  members 


Here  when  the  member  leaves  the  group  (R>r),  the  binding  force  becomes 
imaginary  and  even  the  imaginary  force  fades  eventually  with  great  time  and 
distance. 
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A  member  presently  bonded  inside  the  close  group  may  feel  outside  forces 
as  imaginary  since  they  affect  Only  his  memory.  Once  outside  the  group  he 
may  feel  that  in-group  forces  were  imaginary  since  he  is  currently  affected 
only  by  the  traditional  forces  of-  the  greater  society.  To  the  dreamer  the 
dream  world  is  real:  the  waking  world  is  imaginary. 

Our  formula  for  the  strong  I'orce  bond  within  the  group  reveals  Only  the  general 
tendency.  Actually  in  hum  a  contacts  there  are  several  proxemic  shells — as 


E.  T. 


elucidated. 


The  coziest  social  shell,  the  most  quickly  bonding,  functions  at  a  distance 
where  noses  can  touch.  A  caressing  brush  of  two  muzzle  areas  lights  up  the 
very  primitive  fhinencephalic  area  of  the  nervous  system — a  part  so  prominent 
in  the  rooting  pig  or  the  burrowing  mole  and  even  far  more  important  in  the 
earthworm.  Auditory  communication  in  this  shell  is  most  properly  in  soft, 
intimate  whispers.  Eye  rapport,  however,  is  not  so  practical.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  more  than  four  members  this  close,  and  the  bonding  is 
best  if  there  are  two  men  and  two  women.  With  three  members  this  configur¬ 
ation  is  less  stable  than  with  one  member  of  each  sex  or  with  two  members 
of  each  sex.  Strangely  enough  the  same  problems  prevail  in  the  isotopes 
of  hydrogen  and  helium. 

The  second  proxemil  shell  ranges  out  to  the  distance  where  one  member  can 
still  reach  out  and  touch  another.  Actual  touching  need  not  occur.  Within 
this  distance  auditory  communication  is  by  soft  voice.  Eye  language  is  at 
its  best.  Within  this  shell  a  football  team  cift  huddle.  Most  group  therapists 
find  a  group  of  six  or  eight  proper  for  a  traditional  therapy  session. 

The  same  number  is  proper  for  a  dinner  party  for  it  is  about  the  largest 
group  which  can  maintain  a  single  conversation.  A  third  stable  number  seems 
to  be  about  16  where  at  least  normal  voice  level  Still  suffices  and  where 
the  Army  finds  the  squad  sergeant's  voice  still  in  control. 

The  fourth  shell's  radius  begins  where  the  member  must  raise  and  project  his 
voice  to  reach  the  others.  Good  eye  rapport  is  impossible. .. . 

The  binding  force  for  each  shell  might  perhaps  be  expressed  by  its  own  form¬ 
ula,  but  it  would  bw  <;f  little  practical  use  because,  within  the  fourth 
proxemic  shell,  membeta  continually  create  and  dissolve  sub  groups  having 
different  shell  sizes  and  bonding  energies. 

Strangely  the  most  stable  groupings  or  shells  of  atomic  nuclei  occur  with 
one -each  proton  ^hd  neutron,  2  each,  4  each,  8,  20  and  so  oh.  But  beyond 
this  stage  of  description  nuclear  theory  and  group  dynamics  theory  are  no 
longer  so  isomorphic.  And  indeed  I  have  procrusteized  a  bit  with  all  of 
these  isomorphies  to  make  them  more  useful.  But  as  Aristotle*  said  in 
effect — an  ingenious  person  is  one  who  can  use  analogies  that  no  one  else 
has  perceived. 

Hj.somorphies  occur  naturally  dtLartif iciallv? 

In  the  late  1940s  Kurt  Lew in  in  Massachusetts  and  W.  R.  Bion  in  London  demonstrated 

;8i  ability  of  groups  to  pool  their  members'  talents  and  work  without  any  formal 

structured  hiearchy  or  leadership.  Strangely  enough,  Mayer  and  Jensen^  in  1949 
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emphasized  evidence  showing  that  the  atomic  nucleus  need  not  be  considered  merely 
a  cohesive  "liquid  drop"  as  Bohr  and  Wheeler  had  formulated  it  in  1939.  Nor  need 
it  be  considered  a  concentric  hierarchy  of  shells  as  were  the  atom's  electron 
shells.  In  retrospect  other  physicists  found  there  had  been  for  years  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  particles  in  the  nucleus  were  a  sort  of  gas  collection  creating 
and  dissolving  various  inner  energy  levels  or  shells  which  showed  no  fixed  hierarchy 
nor  concentricity.  They  seemed  to  cohere  by  an  average  strong  force  only  1/5 
the  energy  of  their  kinetic  agitation. 

Thomas  Kulm1^  (1962)  explicated  science's  tenacious  attempt  to  make  a  traditional 
theory  or  paradigm  explain  everything  until  suddenly  science  breaks  with  the  old 
paradigm  and  honors  evidence  which,  has  been  available  for  years.  Thus  in  the 
astronomy  of  the  1400s  we  constrained  the  earth-centered  paradigm  to  keep  on  ex¬ 
plaining  evidence  until  suddenly  that  evidence  seemed  more  readily  explainable 
by  a  sun-centered  system:  Kuhn  could  have  mentioned  that  the  constraining  paradigm 
was  really  an  isomorphy  extending  into  many  seemingly  unrelated  fields.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  in  the  late  1400s  many  people  began  to  see  their  villages  take  up  minor 
roles  as  satellites  within  a  nation  state.  Was  this  loss  of  local  centrality 
isomorphic  with  the  loss  of  the  earth-centered  universe?  Thus  a  cultural  Zeitgeist 
common  to  all  Western  sciences  and  groups  may  lead  each  science  to  look  especially 
for  evidence  which  supports  stylish  concepts  and  paradigms  which,  of  course,  turn 
out  to  be  isomorphies. 
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Of.  Cyril  Sofer:  Tiio  Orsnni;intioji  irron  Uithin. 

Tavistock,  1961. 

Plan  of  fidoU:  Three  case  studies:  (1)  As  industry;  (2)  n  nodical  clinic  and 
research  facility;  (3)  on  educational  institution.  Then ,  from  page  97  follov’R 
a  theoretical  analysis:  I.  Thy  providin'!  of  help  or  treatment;  11.  The 
scientific  use  of  the  ratc.ri.il  to  kiiich  access  fas  r.ninftd-- the  research  material. 

I.  flethod  of  providing  help  to  the  company  (the  social  system) . 

a*  — Assembly  and  analysis  of  facts. 

— Administration  of  duns :: ioiinaircs  and  intelligence  tests,  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews,  prorp  discuasinn:;, 

— Observation  of  production  depart  rent:;.  Pith  ccutant  buildup  of 
systematic  descri Prions  of  !;ev  roles. 

Usually  the  facts  found  are  already  Sneer*  liy  the  co^iany ,  Jinny 
facts  nay  even  confuse  the  consultant.  The  analysed  "findings’1 
usually  seen  trivial  hecattsa  the  company  has  alroadv  had  in 
'  rpiml  several  solutions  end  the  ''finding's2*  hear  our.  one  of  than, 

(But  the  fact  the  company  is  being  studied  r.nhe.*,  it  take  a  better 
look  at  itself  and  to  nafce  seise  feiiartj5CK-*feopeci ally  if  group  dis¬ 
cussions  are  used.)  ikst  "findings"  can  give  a  proved-out  basis 
for  conclusion';  the  company  has  suspected  infcui Lively.  They  cen 
reveal  t'h.ich  of  the  "obvious"  conclusions  voro.  really  valid.  The 
"findings'1  usually  dr  a::  attention  to  role  nod  cultural  conflicts 
t?hich  i.-afe.  previously  defined  » Molly  an  it. 1 2rperaon.il  problems, 

,  b»  Bedefinition  of  nnr.iiriptines  pud  ehncct.it ions*  Usually  the  eomrnny 
undefer.tdnates  the  ability  of  ntvple  to  take  responsibility,  to 
cooperate ,  and  to  use  ingenuity.  The  ennpany’s  usual  method  of 
in  creatine  work  pressure  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  mini;  and  not 
to  aspect  an  increase  of.  jcualif  of  t  or  the  use  u:  in-,:- 

nsiity  or  the  revision  of  tccuniqvT’sl'Y ""tne^"’v:orbf:rs  them elves. 

The  consultant  nets  the  corn. lev  to  utilize  than.:  :.-rtrsep-il  re¬ 
sources  by  concentrating  his  >?o'< on  certain  hey  grow*.*  —in  ac'Ci^ 
tion  to  the  director,  Expectations  of  the  company  tot-arc!  pnu.i- 
c ul nr  people  ns  onlv  slots  or  vales  act  aft  self- fulfill  in; 
prophecies  Uniting  the  fork  itself.  Par  instance,  doctors  a:; 
managers  often  espect  too  little,  of  nurses- ar.-rvin.iger;.; .  The  con¬ 
sultant  ' ft  eur.l  oration  brings  the  established  syaten  of  reciprocal 
tnpsctati On .*;  among,  verkers  and  inanigors  into  question  and  begs 
for  a  change  in  expectations  or  bags  for  a  switch  in  roles  or  iti 
direction  of  ic:pec!%itien. 

c,  Th.fi  consultant  participates  in  planning  action.  Hie  -assets  of 
the  consultant  include:  (1)  Experience  o?  hoi?  other  conpaniec 
solve  prohlnn:: ;  (2)  '.dicoreti.c.il  vie  ..'a  ?.:*d  lirosd  symbolic  uirior:,!.;.-)! 
inn  of  tlie  general  cultural  stylfir,  aid  the  nodorn  trends  in  sc-vc1.'; 
discinlitinS |  (3)  Knovl edgi  of  lift'-'  the  co,  pi pv  ray  usr  the  pro 
sionnl  resourcus  in  tho  larjuij  tor*  unity:  7)  ''srscial  "pnlit It-il1* 
ac'iuaintapcr.  i;ith  iTf.rful  rev  nns  m  U.i  lnv;*.*v  coiruinit »-  'Mi-..; 
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tions.  He  nfty  encourage  the  form!  ion 
formalize  special  inter-fple  channels, 
nay  bep.in  regularly  to  have  liirtch  with 

on  Tuesdays, 


of  coronittiaes  which 
The  supply  serp.eant 
the  first  sergeant 


d. 


Introducing  innovations- — o-valuntirip  and  monitors up  then 
sultant  helps  each  snb-proup  of  the  company  discover 
tnsb  and  set  tin'  hatter  ways  of  attaining  it.  After  a 
or  a  ritual  has  been  veiny  for  one  or  too  moths  the 
should  help  re- evaluate  it.  For  often  it  lias  evaded 


,  The  cou- 
its  prirarv 
eorsni'i  ir  e 
consultant 
its  nrir.nrv 


The  Sinilaritv  to  i's’ 


The  .Ton;’-ten'‘  intirv: te  relatiornh:' 


allows  the  consultant  to  learn  things  the  client  tisttally  considers 
his  own  business,  '"ho  data  are  cyar-lned  tomthrr  s;:>  Lit  at  the 
client  secs  it  better*  Th.e  data  are  continually  verged  over  to¬ 
gether  until  the  client  can  use  all  of  its  implications.  The  hind 
of  relation  the  client  for::::  With  the  consultant  bccor.es  rln!.a 
itself  (to  the  Consultant-,  at  .least) .  The  consultant  act  irate:,  the 
amount  of  stress  which  tlic  client  can  hear  and  yet  continue  to  pro- 
press,  'fisc  client  pets  the  use  of  his  own  resoujoor.  which  wove  not 
previously  accessible*  The  client  and  consultant  often  delay  the 
solving  oi  a  crisis— they  mill  it  over  .so  that  the  cornnny  can  sen 
the  lona-terw  consequences,  the  resources,  and  the  desires  illicit 
in  the  problem 


Tite  Bissinilarity  to  rsychothoynpy;  The  relation  is  develonr.d  be  tv pen 
the  coMpanv  and  the  conr.uit.inp.  institution,  not  between  the  company 
and  an  individual  consultant.  The  professional  relationship  is  not 
isolated  frov.  social,  coir  ivi.tl  rcl.it  ion  chins,  but  lunches  and  com¬ 
pany,  for  instance,  are  used  to  build  relations  and  to  father  d  m. 

more  nosiiiv*-. 


The  "diagnoses"  arc-  r.orft  explicit,  the  directi'. 


The  consultant  things  in 


f\  =  Cl  V1 


t; 


JO  t  ;,f. 


not  in  terms  of  individual  psychology .  The  unconscious  : uteri ai 
hrour.ht  to  light  concerns  proun  processes,  not  of  individual  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  personal  dynamics,  The  nature  of  the  external  world  is  exam¬ 
ined,  The  consultant  mid  client  exsT.'.ine  the  world  the  client  hr:;  to 
face  as  veil  as  the  world  of  the  client  itself  (the.  comp  say's  inter 
nal  world).  Psychotherapy,  however,  explores  almost  exclusively  the 
nature  of  the  client's  internal  World.  The  organic f in n al  consultant 
helps  people  to  deal  with  the  world  only  as  they  begin  to  set  upon 
tin:  vorld.  Privileged  contfunicatioa  is  with  the  company,  not  'with 
individuals,  but  there  as  a  political-ethical  responsibility  toward 
the  individual— n  necessity  to  ijftintnih  pond  will. 


! loans  of  Access  to  the  Com  an  -. 


1,  "Research. "  "—I  will  liplw _ 

you  allow  no  to  n!*j?o rye  eo*i£idoiitially  vetir 
service  is  alvavs  co.'iitH  wit:,  rci.e.irc:  an 


sor-u  orffaiiiy.ntSonal  problems  if 


owci'cti  on , 


,a\q\\  r.iiK 
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2.  Penaission  for  consultation.  The  consultant  gets  formal  pcroisajen 
from  the  higher  echelons  of  the  client  to  examine  the  lower  echelons, 
The  tinner  echelon  council  usually  keeps  spine  works  isolated  fro.;,  the 
consultant's  observation,  e.  g. ,  consultant  in  not  allowed  in  the 
higher  staff  meet  inf,;;  and  decision-naking  processes.  If  sarititivc  '  . 
corur, unication  is  held  continuously,  however ,  with  all  company  roles 
which  could  block  the  consulting  work,  then  the  consultation  mo-* 
deeds  pretty  well  l»y  this  method, 

3.  Spying  on  the  company.  This  is  best  done  by  examining  a  referred 
"patient"  and  getting  cenuany  data  from  bin  rather  than  going  to  the 
company  for  further  eomrany  "data  cm  the  patient's  case,"  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  study  any  problem  cote  cur.  the  one  preoccupying 
the  company  at  t:;*.e  moment ,  The  order  and  timing  of  o]r,ni;  v,,L  ii’Si  *,*.  ■ 
not  independently  regulated  by  the  consultant,  and  therefore  js 
seldom  "pure  research. " 

lies  into  i  ic  e  of  tii  Ci  Cv  i  { » i  N'  also  Special  Defenses  against.  Shanee,  as  giv.  n 

below  j v>  18(1), 

1,  The  company  purports  enthusiastically  that  a  drastic  end  impossible 
change  is  necessary.  This  is  rer.5 stance  to  change. 

enthusiastically 

2,  Tho  company  purpor ts/thnt  more  personnel  or  money  are  needed,  this 
is  a  Parkinson's  Law  effect  and  5s  a  resistance  to  arm*  real  change  in 
output.  The  consultant ,  therefore,  should  got  the  com:, any  to  make 
only  easy  changes  at.  first.  Da  should  avoid  recommending  in  favor 

of  Parkinson's  Law. 

3,  The  company  agrees  enthusiastically  with  the  recommendations ,  them: 
forgets  then.  This  is  very  common  among  school-trained  rnnagyr:;. 

They  develop  easy  enthusiasm  hut  change  5t  to  enthusiasm,  for  ncr.a- 
thing  else  if  not  continually  needled  by  the  consultant, 

b  ,  The  company  presents  the  consultant  with  people  filling,  only  certain 
roles.  These  people's  duty  1*;  to  listen  to  the  consultant,  butter 
him  up,  believe  in  tho  new  program  theme  Ives  hut  not  to  covsurdcRte 
it  clearly  to  the  effecting  workers.  l-6f  examoie ,  the  connapy  m.’.v 
let  the  consultant  work  nostlv  with  the  company's  personnel  division, 
which  agrees  with  the  consultant  hut  than  only  writes  up  rceownondn- 
tions  on  neper  or  it  never  lets  the  reaorinendatior.s  change  any  nolle 
6uts5.de  the  personnel  division, 

5.  The  company  makes  a  big  show  to  the.  higher  echelons  of  accepting  tb>» 
consultant  hut  doesn't  really  communicate  with  hi:a  well , 

6*  Tiie  company  blackmails  or  bribes  nr  makes  political  trades  with  the 
consultant  to  set  Ml-  to  leave  the  company  alone.  The  consultant  r1 
also  l»o  discredited  by  the  company . 

7,  Tiie  company  nnmflj  the  consultant  with  falim  or  er.or  nerated  data 


upon  uiicm.sej.vcs,. 
is  ruallv  ancirol 
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8,  Tho.  primary  company  fear  is  that  the  informal  contracts  and  the 
personally  rewarding  relations  among  individuals  will  he  broken 
ups  For  example*  there  nay  he  no  note  moonlighting,  of  "1  nay  get 
an  ugly  secretary  instead  of  jay  non  pretty  one,*'  "1  can’t  work  the 
numbers  racket  or  the  foot  ha  1.1  pool  on  the  job  any  more." 

9.  The  conn any  becomes  so  dependant  on  the  consultant  that  it  can’t 
novo,  without  him.  (The  company  often  fights  such  dependency  by 
withholding  information  from  the  consultant . ) 

lies!  stances  of  Consultant .  (Dote:  Company  resistance  and  consultant  resis¬ 
tance  .are  usually  part  of  the  same  PK&ccsS,) 

1.  The  consultant  dooms  himself  to  failure  by  a c tine  too  fast-— before  the 
company  has  had  tine  to  look  him  over  and  to  accept  him  os  a  person. 
The  consultant  nay,  of  course,  relate  to  the  company  only  through 
one  or  two  people  \;‘no  have  gotten  to  trust  him  well,  hut  this  nay 
limit  his  observation. 

2i  lift  finy  doom  himself  to  fails ■ ft  by  developing  a  relationship  only  with 
ineffective  company  members  who  do  not  have  good  co:  ninication  Or 
power  lines  in  the  company.  Committing  himself  so  much  to  these  iso¬ 
lates  may  ruin  the  consultant’s  chances  to  relate  to  the  nore  central 
people. 

3,  The  consultant  thinks  of  himself  as  cne  who  is  going  to  effect  a 

drastic  change  or  a  cure  all  by  himself,  lie  will  not  let  the  company 
do  it. 


f>.  The  consultant  works  on  individual  and  personal  problems  of  Members 
and  blinds  himself  to  how  the  cftrpnry’s  relations  with  individuals 
ate  changing.  Such  a  consultant  usually  hcl loves  tils  individual 
rather  than  the  company  is  the  focus  of  the  consultation, 

5.  The  consultant  gets  puffed  up  and  conceited  over  the  idealising  which 
the  Company  does  to  him  after  he  has  r'de  .a  couple  of  point*!,  lie 
allows  cc.T-panv  members  to  identify  with  bin.  They  r.ny  say,  "I  want 
to  be  a  psychologist,  too*"- — just  as  college  professors  often  teach 
Students  to  ho  teachers  rather  than  to  he  engineers  of  manage  its. 

Usually  such  a  consultant  will  also  allow  tho  company  to  con c.ont talc  uostl 
oft  human  relations,  so  that  production  suffers. 

(it  The  consultant:  allows  himself  to  get  sucked  into  hecoring  An  informal 
of  formal,  member  of  the  organization,  with  a  certain  position  jn  tho 
hierarchy  rather  than  a  detached  consultant  "ho  relates  to  all  eche¬ 
lons  of  people  pretty  equally* 

7,  Tire,  consul  taut  is  frightened  off  by  the  first  ’’disastrous’1  cowcrvvti— 

Cations  which  ensue-  after  he  him  opened  \n>  communication  ill  the 
conpavy  so  that  unconscious  rntmfinl  bocorcs  conscious,  (This  un** 
Cofiaeic.’.is  rat  a  rial  in  held  in  individual  mind;-;  nr  in  intfitftersiuiftl 
con  tracts,  "non  it  banerns  "conscious1'  it.  3r.  sirplv  put  in»  o  the 
fetrinl  channel  a  of  canr,:ijviecf.ifJi»  and  *  ?ork .  )  If  the  c*us:m  i  ,*.ni  i;, 
frightened  off  hut  holds  fig.  to  his  work ,  the  comrumi  cations  usually 
be  cor.<:  tnofe  productive  and  Icms  "disastrous.”  Tim  loading  tin  t>I  the 
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company’s  communication  channels  by  scary  information  is  usually 
a  form  of  rnsintnrc.0  on  the  company’s  part  rather  than  the  break¬ 
down  of  resistance.  The  consultant  should  rnfianber  that  the 
company's  blinding  or  idealizing  of  bin  a  re  usually  habitual 
mechanisms  which  the  company  has  pained  through  practice  on  its 
ov;n  ficrabefs  and  leaders. 


a 


Hie  consultant  falls  for  the  pressure— often  a  flattering  pressure- 
to  make  too  early  a  diagnosis  and  recommendation  or  to  go  on  and 
make  big  guesswork  diagnoses  and  fecos'nendntions  which  are  not 
really  warranted  hv  the  data  or  !>v  the  consultant’s  contract. 


9,  The  consultant  falls  for  a  similar  pressure*  to  do  individual 
therapy.  Such  therapy  diverts  the  company's,  the  individual’s, 
and  the  consultant's  attention  from  the  primary  task  of  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  primary  task  is  to  deal  with  the  sroim  and  its  ohiuc- 
tiv»  problems — external  and  internal.  .luck  a  consultant  often 
sees  all  pf oh lens  ns  individual  personal  problems  and  not  as  group 
relations  with  itself  or  with  the  eh  torn  a  1  world.  none  consult¬ 
ants  avoid  such  disastrous  invitations  to  psychotherapy  by  nhm/ing 
idiosyncrasies  of  their  own,  thus  -relating  themselves  to  the  com¬ 
pany  numbers  as  a  human  colleague  whose  Work  also  is  With  the 
company  and  not  with  particular  individuals. 


10,  The  consultant  makes  himself  indispensable  to  the  company  and  there 
fore  can’t  leave  it  to  itself  at  the  end  of  consultation,  lie 
acquires  a  vested  interest  in  the  Company's  incapacities. 


Daring  Ills  moments  of  observation  or  investigation ,  the  consultant  is 
Merely  a  person  becoming  impressed.  It  is  fatal  to  ask  himself,  at  this 
observing  tine,  which  principles  of  psychiatry  or  sociology  nnr>ly  here. 

Such  a  question  comes  .after  the  observation,  when  the  consultant  is  mulling 
it  over.  It  is  not  the  daily  work  of  observation,  but  it  is  the  ’’iireu.1" 
after  the  day  is  ended  which  solves  and  theorises, 

jjflW  to  jbinmlnc  a  Cor-naiiV : 

1.  Use  agreement  of  the  conrsanv's  higher  echelon  Sfi  a  background  lever 
to  obtain  entrance  and  information  to  all  other  levels  of  man axemen 
or  work, 

2.  Use  the  prouer  courtesy  to  the  director  of  any  section-getting  his 
permission  to  visit  his  renin* 

3.  explain  your  mission  to  key  members  of  the  formal  hierarchy  of  the 
company,  beginning  with  the  top,  anti  win  these  people ’s  trust, 
ileriewher  that  practical  people  do  not  trust  science*  they  trust 
persons. 

Search  for  informal  leaders  ami  win  the  trust  of  whatever  ones  sro 

necessary* 


Interview  or  questionnaire  the  dnte-onrryiny  people  mho  have  th 
data  Significant  to  yen if  mission. 


5, 
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(>.  Hold  group  interviews  of  variegated  individuals  who,  when  combined 
as  a  group,  will  have  group  data  not  available  from  individual 
people — here  it  is  better  to  focus  on  "objective"  tnsl:  of  the  group 
and  the  company  rather  than  on  the  internal  group  processes,  even 
though  explication  of  some  group  processes  r.ny  help  whan  the  group 
gets  stuck. 

7*  Do  all  the  above  work  in  the  company's  working  and  Hiving  places 
rather  than  in  your  own  private  office. 

S.  Hake  direct  observations  of  groups  at  work. 

9.  ilake  a  detailed  study  of  some  key  roles  and  also  o'  the  indiviebu'! s 
who  occupy  those  roles— -c.g. ,  foreman,  clown, 

(a)  The  acts  carried  out  by  the  individual--wj.Lb  the  special  shills 
and  knowledge  recuired  for  those  acts. 

(b)  The  presumed  formal  duties  of  the  individual. 

(c)  The  informal  expectations  of  other  people  surrounding  that 
role — what  they  really  need  from  the  role,  what  they  habitually 
manipulate  froio  it. 

(d)  The  opnortunities  the  role  offers  to  the  individual  for  manipu¬ 
lation  or  graft  or  the  development  of  extra  prestige... 

(e)  lines  of  communication  to  various  sub“  and  superordinates. 

(£)  The  psychological  pressures  upon  the  role.  Hew  much  does  the 
incumbent  have  to  tolerate? 


10,  ’Jake  some  change  in  the  company — e«g. ,  invito  some  w.oj.le  to  a  giouw 
meeting  or  remove  one  worker  from,  the  production  3wno  for  an  int  ci¬ 
vics? — and  sac  what  the  company  doe1-  to  adiust  in  fr change ,  I'h-'t 
other  roles  are  affected?  Formal?  Informal ?  Thit  will  reveal  some 
of  the  data  for  the  above  items  (b)t  (e),  (d),  (f) ,  (••>). 

11.  Consider  the  economic,  biological,  medical,  psycho!  or  teal,  '-id  cultu.a'1 
anthropological ,  gaonranhic,  legal,  historical,  corcunicntiw.  (proyibs 
regulating),  and  dramatic  or  recreational  relations  of  the  company  to 
itself  and  to  its  members,  to  upper  and  lower  echelons,  to  its  ambient 
environment  (its  social  and  work  climate) ,  and  to  its  clientele  (its 
audience,  military  c.neny,  patient  population,  customers).  The  con¬ 
sultant  cannot  exercise  merely  one  discipline  such  as  sociology. 

15*  The  consultant  trust  ’work  out  of  a  group.  He  oust  be  a  number  of  a 
constantly  changing  and  developing  interdisciplinary  profess  .'oe.;l 
group ,  Mon ;  "it  taker,  a  group  to  under. -.t and  a  group." 

13,  Hie  professional  group  working  with  n  c.<:-  -•>:  v  has  to  be  able  to  1  tf*1' 

a  while  a  r.lcrocosm  ot  the  company  and  *ta  associated  comvan j ,  tw  ; 
is,  a  hi  erarchf er«l  eo-many  is  connultiil  by  n  1:c,i,«o“arlT\  !u\,i  '.rchic.  c 
professional  group,  even  if  the  cc.wonhy  is  expected  eventoaliy  lo  drh» 
its  hierarchy.  The  professional  group  of  consultant  usually  cr-imMl 
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£lter  a  company  without  altering  itself* 

14,  As  the  consultant  grows  in  his  conception  of  what  the  company  and  its 
leaders  can  do  against  their  external  world,  and  as  he  grows  in  his 
understanding  of  that  world,  then  he  nust  he  sure  that  key  persons  of 
the  company  keep  abreast  of  hi;.;,  for  the  only  improvement  in  the  com¬ 
pany  cones  iron  what  the  company  does,  not  from  what  the  consultant 
does.  This  is  contrast  to  the  assumption  made  by  sene  doctors  and 
social  reformers  that  they  know  best  and  the  public  will  just  have  to 
have  its  tonsils  out,  even  if  it  doesn’t  understand  why.  The  con¬ 
sultant  may,  cf  course,  have  a  more  cosmopolitan  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  may  be  able  himself  to  lead  the  company  in  better  works  r,,au 
its  hey  men  can;  hut  this  is  not  the  consultant  *  s  duty*  The  consult¬ 
ant  helps  the  company  to  do  what  it  can  do  with  the  resources  it  is 
able  to  utilise.  Success  nay  consist  in  doing  a  fair  job  with  mediocre 
resources, 

15*  Training  of  the  social  consultant  (page  342) . 

a.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  Sociology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  or 
possibly  Political  Science.  — Pise  the  consultant  doesn't  be  corse 
habituated  to  thinking  about  social  phenomena*  Without  this 
thinking,  practical  experience  can  prove  idle  and  not  connected 
with  the  total  style  of  the  tir.es* 

b.  One  or  two  years  of  field  research-academic  or  action-oriented — 
under  academic,  supervision.  On  his  project,  tho.  student-consultant 
must  reveal  a  theoretical  area,  collect  data,  argue  fro-- »ru-e:n sting 
knowledge  and  new  facts.  Pn  to  this  point  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  training  of  social  research  workers  and  social  consult¬ 
ants*  hut — 


c.  One  or  two  years  in  a  clinical  organ i  rati  on— rental  bespit;*..,  cn:v- 
r.unity  rental  health  service,  etc.  with  sm-.cr vised  c.-:ne tier e«  5:i 
psychotherapy  and  group  therapy,  classroom  study  an  tuac'ur  and  :u*;il 
concerning  social  issues.  Only  thus  can  the  consultant  undo; stand 
(1)  transactions  between  client  or  group  and  the  consultant  or  thera¬ 
pist,  (2)  the  distortions  individuals  and  groups  give  to  their  world, 
(3)  the  stress  individuals  and  groups  can  contain  and  ’.sow  they  handle 
it,  (4)  the  development  of  n  traditional  code  of  ethical  responsi¬ 
bility  which  in  not  yet  present  anoi-g  pure  academic  or  research- 
oriented  people* 

d.  Apprenticeship  as  a  social  consultant  in  n  mental  health  field  pro¬ 
gram— first  acting  as  a  research  assistant  or  as  n  closely  supervised 
data-patlierer  in  Various  companies  and  as  an  observer  in  other  con¬ 
sulting  institutions  than  his  own,  }’>; ample  of  such  consultation 
could  include  prison,  prohatii.n  work,  public  Imnlth.  consultation , 
city  management,  etc. 

F-ffectinc  ornsnisfilionnl  cduinr-n: 


a.  Merc  interaction  with  the  consultant ,  especially  in  a  group  when 
people  arc  fine  to  discuss  their  f  Ml  inns  (1)  iilcreascn  fcreesuni  e, 


iron';  trorMers  so  that  now  rc 
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(?)  makes  people  examine  their  otm  self  and  their  mm  group  as 
the  consultant  is  supposedly  examining  them 

h*  Organizational  changes  are  easiest  if,  the  organization  has  (1)  a 
short  history,  (?.)  no  extra  organizational  ties  which  coisnir.  :.sost 
of  the  leaders— e.g. ,  big  family  interests,  snecial  religions 
affiliations j  since  family  and  religion  have  long  histories,  (o) 
United  of  uneven  success  in  the  past,  (4)  high  personnel  turn¬ 
over,  (5)  nenbnPs  dissatisfied  with  each,  other  and  with  policy 
and  work,  (6)  adventurous  lenders  or  a  nev?  leader  determined  to 
make  a  nark,  by  nev?  contribution. 

c.  An  organization  is  a  unit.  A  part  of  an  organization  cannot  he 
permanently  changed  unless  the  larger  system  of  which  it  is  a  par!' 
is  ran sped  through  that  change. 

d*  livery  change.  within  .in  organization  will  ref  jeer  its  rolnlicrs  i.u 
the  external  world— its  ability  to  dra«*  tier,  and  raw  materials, 
the  marketability  of  its  goods,  etc. 

e.  livery  change  in  the  environment — in  type  of  services  available,  vow 
material,  personnel,  etc.— will  show  the  internal  organized  ox  in  a 
new  light. 

f.  A  change  can  he  permanent  if  opposing  forcer,  and  people  can  find 
other  outlets  or  if  old  enemies  can  join  with  nev?  external  projects 
or  enemies. 

g.  A  change  can  he  permanent  if  it  becomes  ritualized,  hut  too  per- 
nanont  a  change  nay  freeze  the  cos-puny  so  that  it  cannot  change  any 
further  is*,  line  with  chairing  tines  and  needs.  Groups.  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  are  tied  to  their  ova  past  behavior.  It  in  easier  tv 


repeat  the  past  mistakes  than  to  chance  the  self. 


h.  Forces  against  change  include  (1)  ui ;;  notion  of  individual  or  j  r." 
expectation  of  rewards  end  promotions,  (!:)  uneven  distribution  pt 


rewards  resulting  frora  t::e  chants.  \,3)  success 


early  dxr.gr 


and  working  nut  of  chnnr-a  plans — because  this  success  produces  nev 
problems  and  people  usually  prefer  old  problem;  to  nev*,  (4)  thi- 
eupboria  accompanying  adventurous  changer-even  though  long  desired — 1 
cores  iron  an  under ivinp  doubt  in  the  group’s  own  ability  to  carry 
through  the  change,  when  the  nuu  plans  hit  reality  the  people  be¬ 
come  depressed,  or  they  nay  become  paranoid,  (5)  relations  between 
the  innovating  group  and  the  rest  or  the  company  beeceie  strained — 
reciprocal  Paranoia  my  alternate  with  euphoria  and  depression, 

(G)  everyone  v;ill  precipitate  test  cases  designed  to  prove  one  of 
the  points  an  individual  or  a  group  holds.  An  individual  or  a  r.to-jt 
hay  also  hold  the  opposite  print  and  later  test-case  that  also. 

Special  defenses  against  change:  (!)  over— afiiiif inns  targets,  st> 
that  failure  S;»  irnyvitafijcj,  f5.fi*,  Keauestipp  toe  nscli  perfonrs.i  or 
money,  (".)  nrauccucalioa  vilb  internal  nrwiifis  to  rx’-lr.in  »,.*>■  wo 
are  not  succasfitul,  (1)  r-var-insistencci  on  rnltmclnrifisat i  tti ,  v< 
work,  internal  structure,  and  other  details  instead  of  at tendin'  to 
the  niiin  external  taith  in  the  world  outside,  (■’;)  tlfinocrscisatite  of 


•si  unnoerst 
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a  degtfls  too  hirfi  for  the  ty^e  or  age  of  tlic  cmBiriay,  thus  ennui 
of  opportunity  May  he  given  to  people  With  uncmial  ability,  (5) 
preoccupation  with  welfare  of  individuals.  This  is  the  natural 
negative  phase  d£  else  tasL  which  deals  with  the  primary  mission 
with  the  external  rarM. 


Conflict  awl  nrohliias  in  the  organisation  Ifflinfi  problems  to  iifhi 
so  that  the  company  cast  worh  on  then  if  tiie  consul  tant.  will  1i» 
the  ccnpauv's  attention  upon  then  ana  not  let  a  nuis’t  scapegoat  in; 
deflect  attention,  (1)  One  such  conflict;  Hid  <H rectorate  trim, 
to  deal  with  n  r.ndcT?Ndny  change  in  an  organisation  by  unitip  ncrnoor 
appropriate  to  ah  earlier  stage  of  organisational  devcJopsenf * 


Different  sorts  of  hr.v  nes  are 


develor-ticnt *  It 


not  only  diffei 


terent  pna&es  o-  cc-?-»y 
dsircs  which  arc*  net?’  ■ 


One  of  the  most  viable  a^rdcaoRts  a  coiw.iiltant  can  mat  wren  a  CO:  - 
tiar.v  is  to  set  un  an  innovating  group — of  tee  called  "icneciei  ant 
devaloTsncnL  unit"- — which  is  constantly  involved  with  the  directorate 
as  well  an  with  ilia  vorhir.p.  units.  Tise  limits  of  the  ir.nrvrtii*;: 
group  must  he  cie.-.s ;  rsasirsm  protection  rust  hr*  given  to  Lite  ir.a*»- 
vatinf.  group  ajtnifiBi  pressure  of  opsrntional  needs  and  against 
the  pressure  to  confom  to  tradition.  The  innovating  p.toup  wu.t 
have  ar*  open  structure  and  he  able  to  tal  c-  in  and  let  g.c  new  w-  i-cre 
with  relative  ease* 

Leadership  rsist  have  an  institutional  wlsdori  rather  than  an 
tunistic  dccialon-mohinn  ability.  She  consultant  should  exoect  the 
leadership  to  have  institutional  wisdom* 
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Natural  Groups  vs  Contrived  Groups 

A  natural  group  is  one  which  would  exist  even  if  there  were  no  therapy 
being  done  upon  it.  Examples  are  a  family,  a  baseball  tea-,  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  an  infantry  squad,  an  office  staff,  a  high  school  history  class.  Such 
a  group  is  usually  trying  to  accomplish  some  work  as  it  faces  the  world  outside 
the  group-some  groups  work  quite  aside  free;  any  therapeutic  improvement  of  the 
group  itself.  Thus  the  history  class  Bay  be  trying  to  learn  American  history* 

Of  course,  such  a  group  nay  for  a  part  of  its  life  undergo  therapy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  family  thefapy.fsay  be  applied  to  a  total  family,  Soae  educational  or 
deveiopsental  changes  say  be  wrought  in  an  office  staff  through  a  management 
workshop.  This  my  be  equivalent  to  therapy  of  the  group.  All  of  these  natural 
groups  have  the  advantage  that  the  members  can  work  productively  upon  sone  natc- 
rial,  soae  audience,  strae  market,  or  some  enemy  external  to  the  group  itself, 
yet  the  practice  of  some  of  these  tasks  can  weld  soae  of  the  bends  between  group 
■cabers  and  can  help  the  group  to  develop  and  progress  as  a  healthy  group  orga¬ 
nism. 

Contrived  therapy  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  groups  which  would  not 
exist  except  that  the  members  come  together  in  order  to  get  therapy.  Such  a 
group,  for  instance,  night  neet  in  a  mental  health  center  once-  a  week  end  they 
might  consist  of  a  collection  of  people  who  have  never  met  each  other  before 
and  who  do  not  work  together  in  any  way  except  in  this  therapy  group.  Such  a 
group  tends  to  concentrate  upon  pathology.  Particularly  it  teases  out  the 
pathology  of  each  individual  within  the  group.  The  group  finds  it  hard  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  pathology  of  the  group  itself— pathology  of  productivity  or  of 
organization  or  of  pecking  orders  or  of  methods  of  getting  work  done.  Natural 
working  groups,  however,  find  it  easier  to  concentrate  on  the  pathology  of  the 
group  and  somewhat  harder  to  concentrate  on  individual  pathology.  For  members 
of  natural  groups  do  not  automatically  feel  that  they  have  act  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  own  personal  and  individual  pathologies.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
easier  to  treat  a  group  which  exists  for  sone  productive  work  ocher  than  therapy. 

One  caution:  Since  so  many  people  have  read  psychology  books  and  since 
there  ate  so  naiy  therapists  trying  to  work  with  groups  while  remaining  oriented 
only  to  individual  pathology,  a  true  group  therapist  has  to  stay  very  alert  now¬ 
adays  to  keep  the  group  action  from  moving  into  therapy  of  isolated  individuals. 
In  ease  after  case,  workshops  for  family,  c&isscrcial  and  governmental  conns  have 
concentrated  so  int#Sftsely  on  analyzing  individual  skeletons  in  the  closet  that 
many  members  could  no  longer  work  together. 

The  Common  Tvnes  of  Group  Therapy 

1.  Dyadic  groups  are  groups  which  meet  in  a  closed  room  with  no  other 
people  present  except  the  therapist  and  his  client.  These  two  people 
constitute  a  small  group.  The  therapist  must  consider  the  action  of 
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the  client,  the  action  of  the  therapist,  and  the  progress  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  client  and  therapist — the  history  and  development 
of  the  two-person  group  itself. 

When  such  a  group  consists  of  a  minister  doing  pastoral  counseling 
with  a  parishioner,  then  God  is  considered  a  third  member  of  the 
group.  If  there  were  no  involvement  of  God  the  one  member  would  not 
be  a  parishioner  and  the  other  would  not  be  a  minister— they  would 
simply  be  client  and  counselor.  If  the  group  does  consist  of  thera¬ 
pist  and  client,  the  third  member  is  always  the  culture  in  which  the 
group  occurs.  The  counseling  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  mores  and  the 
prejudice  of  the  society  or  culture  which  both  therapist  and  client 
must  face  when  they  leave  the  office. 

Another  form  of  dyadic  group  therapy  occurs  when  therapist  and  coun¬ 
selor  talk  to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  an  audience.  For  example, 
the  group  may  make  a  videotape  of  the  session.  In  this  case  the  two 
members  may  not  know  what  audience  is  going  to  watch  them.  In  other 
cases  they  may  hold  their  session  before  a  known  audience  which  watches 
through  a  one-way  mirror  in  order  to  learu  group  therapy  techniques  or 
to  get  some  vicarious  therapy  itself.  In  other  cases  the  audience  may 
sit  around  in  chairs  in  the  same  room  with  the  dyad.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  the  audience  members  are  usually  called  group  members  and  later 
in  the  session  each  of  those  members  may  be  free  to  take  his  turn 
within  the  dyad.  In  other  words,  dyadic,  or  one-to-one  therapy  may  be 
performed  by  having  the  therapist  pick  out  one  member  of  an  audience 
after  another  to  put  on  the  "hot  seat"  for  one-to-one  interaction  with 
him.  The  advantages  of  this  are  that  the  members  of  the  audience  who  are 
not  on  the  hot  seat  feel  almost  as  relaxed  and  free  of  involvement  as 
do  members  who  are  watching  through  the  one-way  mirror.  Nevertheless, 
they  get  a  lot  of  vicarious  treatment  and  excitement.  In  addition,  the 
therapist  has  a  chance  to  perform  and  3how  off  dramatically.  This  kind 
of  therapy  was  often  practiced  by  Dr.  Fritz  Peris,  among  others.  So 
much  for  the  dyadic  therapies. 

2.  The  group  treats  the  individual  client.  In  this  type  of  group  therapy 
the  entire  group  focuses  its  attention  upon  one  individual.  The  thera¬ 
pist  acts  truly  as  a  member  of  the  group  and  not  as  a  god,  aloof  and 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  members.  Every  member  contributes  in 
some  way  to  the  direct  interaction  between  the  individual  in  the  "hot 
seat"  and  the  total  group.  Thus  an  entire  group,  with  various  members 
in  various  interchangeable  roles,  is  treating  one  individual.  Later 
on,  the  group  may  shift  its  attention  to  another  member. 

3.  The  entire  group  treats  the  entire  group  as  a  group.  In  this  situation 
che  members  have  interchangeable  roles  but  the  aim  of  the  entire  set  of 
roles  is  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  or  two  individuals  may  not  improve,  or  in  fact  they  may 
worsen.  Such  individuals  may  receive  therapy  in  another  group  or  in 
individual  counseling  sessions,  or  they  may  improve  later  in  the  same 
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group.  In  any  case,  the  group  does  not  halt  its  progress  merely  to 
concern  itself  with  individuals.  It  is  seldom  that  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  actually  must  leave  the  group  because  most  of  the  individuals  who 
worsen  are  doing  so  as  part  of  their  role  within  the  group.  As  roles 
are  modified  and  interchanged  among  members  this  situation  usually 
takes  care  of  itself. 

Groups  Classified  According  to  Size 

1.  The  total  access  group.  This  is  a  group  usually  ranging  from  a  group 

of  two  to  a  group  of  about  fifteen,  in  which  every  member  is  able  to 
communicate  immediately  with  every  other  member.  Usually  this  means 
that  he  can  to  any  other  member  and  can  look  at  any  other  member. 

Nowadays  there  is  such  a  neglect  of  tactile  communication  that  most 
group  workers  have  forgotten  that  communication  by  touch  is  very  valu¬ 
able.  A  group  of  fifteen  may  not,  of  course,  have  total  access  by 
touch  among  its  members.  If  the  group  is  larger  than  about  fifteen  it 
still  can  be  a  total  access  group,  but  the  time  taken  for  the  group's 
processing  of  information  is  so  great  that  there  are  usually  several 
sessions  of  almost  complete  chaos  before  the  group  can  get  a  feeling 

of  how  to  get  its  ideas  expressed  in  an  orderly  fashion  without  sotting 
up  a  leadership  hierarchy  or  some  other  organization  to  allow  more 
artificial  processing  of  ideas.  Thus  a  group  of  fifty  which  has  no 
special  agenda  will  take  about  five  2-hour  sessions  before  one  member's 
utterance  will  be  logically  connected  to  the  preceding  member's  utter¬ 
ance. 

2.  Pomegranate  groups.  These  groups  have  the  members  arranged  in  sub¬ 
groups,  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate.  There  may  be  two  or  three 
sub-groups  clustered  in  the  same  room  and  communicating  easily  with 
each  other.  A  special  example  is  the  fishbowl  group,  where  a  cluster 
of  five  or  six  people  sit  in  a  circle  surrounded  by  the  larger  audience 
group  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty.  The  members  in  the  fishbowl  carry 
on  an  active  interpersonal  therapeutic  development,  whil *  the  audience 
watches.  There  is  usually  a  rather  frequent  substitution  of  members 

of  the  audience  for  members  of  the  fishbowl.  Thus,  anyone  with  an  urge 
to  express  himself  can  usually  get  to  do  it  pretty  easily.  In  the  pome¬ 
granate  type  of  group  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  interaction 
among  sub-groups,  that  is,  one  sub-group  as  a  whole  affects  another 
sub-group.  It  is  not  a  question  of  merely  one  member  affecting  another 
member.  The  sub-groups  themselves  take  roles. 

3.  Intergroup  action.  In  this  type  of  group  there  are  several  distinct 
groups  meeting  in  different  rooms,  or  perhaps  even  at  different  times. 
Each  group  as  a  whole  communicates  with  other  groups.  Each  group  may 
play  one  particular  role  and  these  roles  may  be  changeable  among  groups, 
A  group  may  communicate  with  another  group  by  descending  en  masse  upon 
the  second  group.  It  may  communicate  by  sending  a  messenger  to  another 
group.  It  may  communicate  by  sending  an  ambassador  to  another  group, 
empowered  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the  first  group  and  to  commit  the 
first  group  to  whatever  he  decides  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  group 
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nay  communicate  with  others  by  electing  a  representative  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  congress  or  committee  which  decides  what  to  do  about  the  group’s 
future  work  or  development  together.  The  intergroup  activities  usual¬ 
ly  are  therapeutic  for  the  groups  as  a  whole  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  great  attention  is  paid  to  an  individual  member  as  a  person 
on  hia  own.  If  he  gets  special  attention  it  is  because  he  is  occupy¬ 
ing  a  special  role.  Intergroup  exercises  are  of  value  in  training 
therapists  because  they  make  the  members  think  in  terms  of  whole 
groups  instead  of  in  terms  of  individual  members.  Following  such 
training  the  therapist  can  usually  revert  to  a  total  access  group  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  members  and  yet  can  keep  his  attention  upon  the  group 
development  in  such  a  way  that  individuals  actually  fare  better  in 
their  own  therapy  than  they  would  if  he  fragmented  the  group  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  first  one  individual  and  then  another* 


Summary 

I.  Groups  classified  according  to  origin. 

1.  Natural  groups*  (Concentrate  on  present  group  assets.  Work  or. 
external  tasks.) 

2.  Contrived  groups.  (Concentrate  on  individual  pathology.  Examine 
past  troubles  and  inner  thoughts  or  feelings.) 

II.  Groups  classified  according  to  type  of  therapy. 

1.  Dyadic  groups. 

a.  Two  people  Isolated  in  a  room. 

b.  Two  people  Interacting  before  an  invisible  audience. 

c.  Two  people  interacting  before  a  visible  audience.  Audience 
members  occasionally  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  dyad. 

2.  Entire  groups  which  treat  individual  members.  (The  whole  group 
attends  to  one  member  for  a  prolonged  time.) 

3.  Groups  which,  acting  as  a  whole,  treat  the  group  itself  as  a  whole, 

III.  Groups  classified  according  to  size. 

1.  The  total  access  group  (two  to  fifteen  members).  (Every  member 
can  have  imaediate  communication  with  any  other  members.) 

2.  Pomegranate  groups  (ten  to  hundreds  of  members).  Several  sub¬ 
groups  act  outwardly  Upon  each  other  as  well  as  inwardly  upon 
their  members  (e.g.,  fishbowl). 
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3.  Groups  which  act  upon  external  groups  (20  to  hundreds  of  members- 
employing  tnessengerSj  ambassadors,  representatives  to  central 
boards,  etc,). 


■  2  - 

A  VETERAN  OF  THREE 'WARS  LOOKS  AT  PSYCHIATRY  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  TV-Opinionated  Soldiers  and  Civilians 

Several  years  ago  Marshall  McLuhan'*'  predicted  that  television  would  prevent 
a  long  war  in  Vietnam.  For  the  American  public  could  not  long  tolerate  TV's 
insertion  of  the  battle,  the  jungle,  and  the  suffering  people  right  into  the 
American  living  room.  In  the  summer  of  1968  I  returned  from  a  year  in  Vietnam 
to  find  that-  the  Americans  who  sat  at  home  were  far  more  confidently  certain  than 
we  soldiers  that  they  knew  what  life  was  like  in  the  front  lines,  how  Asians 
thought,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  Asia.  Such  was  the  dramatic  clarity  of 
news  and  editorial  presentations  that  these  Americans  discounted  the  fact  that 
their  information  was  necessarily  filtered  and  biased  through  the  minds  of  the 
news  operators.  Communiques  from  the  diplomats,  the  anthropologists,  the  busi¬ 
nessmen,  or  the  military  men  could  only  be  mildly  dramatic.  They  could  never 
look  ercciting  on  TV,  Battles,  suffering,  and  argumentative*  editorializing  do 
cornu  across  vividly  on  TV.  In  fact,  TV  practically  inserts  these  vignettes  into 
the  public  mind.  It  is  the  nature  of  TV  to  pick  up  these  clear  and  dramatic 
images  and  to  emphasize  them.  This  has  little  to  do  with  the  integrity  or. the 
careful  concern  of  the  news  reporter.  The  medium  itself  is  the  largest  influence 
upon  its  own  content. 

Now,  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam  were  direct  experisneers.  They  actually  received 


whatever  of  suffering,  enjoyment,  and  learning  went  along  with  that  life.  Even  so, 
I  found  the  soldiers  interpreted  much  of  what  happened  to  then  in  terms  of  what 
they  viewed  on  TV.  Even  iii  the  midst  of  real  experience  they  were  not  immune  to 
this  medium  as  message.  By  1968  most  soldiers  had  access  to  TV  in  Vietnam.  Indeed 
high-flying  American  aircraft  relayed  TV  programs  so  that  they  could  be  received 
over  most  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  TV  could  not  completely  convince  the 
combat  soldier  that  the  world  of  TV  was  the  entire  truth  and  reality  of  Vietnam, 
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and  when  the  soldier  returned  to  the  U.S.  he  would  try  to  recount  his  personal 
feelings  about  Vietnam  to  the  home  Americans.  He  discovered,  however,  just  as 
other  veterans  had  discovered  in  WW  I,  II,  and  Korea,  that  he  could  really  only 
talk  to  people  who  had  equivalent  experiences.  He  had  to  stay  close  to  where 
the  home  Americans  were  in  their  thought.  If  we  veterans  recounted  some  adven¬ 
tures  or  feelings  which  were  incompatible  with  what  the  public  already  was 
certain  of,  then  our  good  friends  and  the  people  with  whom  we  had  to  do  business 
would  tell  us  we  were  wrong.  They  would  explain  to  us  what  Vietnam  was  like. 

It  was  easy  to  get  ourselves  accepted  as  long  as  we  maintained,  for  instance, 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  American  soldiers  to  be  in  any  overseas 
theater,  that  military  doctors  were  crude  and  inhuman,  that  poverty  and  misery 
in  the  U.S.  was  far  more  important  and  more  horrible  than  such  problems  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  that  the  Communists  were  not  serious  competitors  of  ours,  and 
that  the  less  we  learned  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  the  better.  For 
the  home  Americans  seemed  to  "know!'  from  the  media  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  more 
immoral  than  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  American  War,  or  World  War  II.  They  ex¬ 
plained  how  we  soldiers  should  feel  guilty  for  fighting  such  an  immpral  war.  I, 
myself,  am  surely  influenced  by  these  many  colleagues  vho  tell  me  what  I  must  feel 
and  whit  opinions  I  must  have  if  I  am  to  prosper  in  America.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  for  me  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible  all  that  I  have  learned  in  Vietnam  or 


t 
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Korea  or  World  War  II. 


The  Heed  to  Forget  What  Seems  Contrary  to  Our  Theories 

But  doesn't  this  endanger  psychiatry— -this  urge  to  forget?  In  some  future 
war  will  we  not  return  to  the  very  high  psychiatric  casualty  rates  of  early  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea?  Will  we  not  find  it  necessary  at  great  cost  to 
rediscover  the  methods  those  wars  revealed  to  us  and  which  we  so  readily  forgot 
between  the  wars  (but  fortunately  we  remembered  in  Vietnam)? 


. . . . . . . . . .  .  . . . . . . . 
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there  are  certain  truths  and  certain  practical  procedures  which  human 
beings  cannot  bear  to  remember  long— for  example,  the  surgical  principle  that 
one  dues  not  suture  up  a  contaminated  wound,  In  the  midst  of  mass  casualties, 
however',  suturing  seems  to  be  such  an  important  and  caring  thing  to  do  for  a 
patient  that  the  mass  psychology  makes  surgeons  oblivious  to  this  and  other 
hard-3  earned  surgical  experience.  In  the  Worcester, Mass,  tornado  of  1953,  sur¬ 
geons  worked  heroically  far  into  the  night  suturing  some  300-odd  contaminated 
wounds.  We  can  predict  that  under  similar  conditions  this  will  surely  happen 
again.  The  military  takes  great  pains  to  be  sure  that  this  sort  of  thing  doss 
not  happen  in  combat.  So  many  of  the  surgical  and  psychiatric  principles  seem 
to  show  less  concern  for  individuals,  even  when  they  are  showing  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  concern,  that  the  medical  leaders  in  the  military  can  only  receive  condem¬ 
nation  for  advocating  these  principles.  The  greatest  emotional  rewards  come  when 
the  military  doctors  forget  these  principles,  that  is,  until  combat  begins.  What 
are  Some  of  these  principles?  — In  surgery,  very  extensive  debridement  of  wounds 
made  by  high  velocity  missiles,  colostomies  for  every  penetrating  wound  of  the 
intestine,  guillotining  for  all  amputations,  no  suturing  of  contaminated  wounds, 
etc.  «^In  psychiatry,  no  direct  evacuation  of  purely  psychiatric  casualties  to 
big  fear  hospitals  regardless  of  the  seeming  chronicity  of  the  disease,  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  psychiatrist  to  the  staff  of  every  combat  division,  maintenance  of  the 
patient's  group  identity  with  his  fighting  unit,  immediate  psychiatric  management 
of  the  casualty  in  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  stress  in  an  atmosphere  of 
strong  social  expectancy,  that  the  symptoms  ace  transient. 

Psychiatry's  hard»to-remember  truth  is  the  fact  that  a  psychiatrist  does  not 
gUre  fi  man's  anxiety  concerning  combat  by  simply  evacuating  him  from  the  combat 
zone.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  appears  cruel  to  retain  men  in  combat,  whether  or 
not  they  are  sick,  Nevertheless,  hard  experience  by  many  countries  in  many  wars 
has  shown  that  to  evacuate  such  men  far  from  the  combat  zone  only  increases  their 
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Inability  to  tolerate  stress.  Such  evacuation  makes  attractive  a  career  as 
patient  in  order  to  cover  the  sense  of  failure  and  the  guilt  of  now  abandoning 
the  peers  who  suffered  the  same  stress  but  were  not  evacuated.  It  makes  many 
men  psychological  cripples  far  into  the  future — long  after  the  war  is  over. 

This  principle  is  so  hard  to  accept  that  the  veteran  who  has  had  some  shock  in 
a  war  rone  gets  automatic  sympathy  from  millions  of  people  who  believe  that  he 
should,  by  humane  right,  be  allowed  to  remain  sick.  Some  pension  systems  are 
even  now  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  veteran  is  actually  required  to  remain 
sick— in  that  if  he  improves  psychiatricaliy  his  pension  is  taken  away  from  him. 

The  "Two"  Psychiatries 

The  popular  national  game  of  "if  it  weren’t  for  the  military..."  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  to  intrigue  some  doctors  because  they  naturally  resent  the  special 

I 

draft  of  doctors  by  a  citizenry  which  wants  good  medical  care  for  the  citizens 
in  the  military.  For  any  who  want  to  play  that  gene  in  the  medical  literature 
I'll  discuss  the  usual  complaints: 

1.  The  military  psychiatrist  maintains  his  primary  commitment  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  rather  than  to  the  individual  patient.  Yet  by  far  the  majority  of 
nilitaiy  psychiatrists  have  been  trained  in  civilian  life  and  have  practiced 
there.  In  their  personal  work  with  any  soldier  they  express  whatever  opinions 
seem  professionally  appropriate  to  them,  Thomas  Szaz's  ''Bootleg  Hunanitarianisn" 
is  not  confined  to  civilian  practice,  I  have  seen  young  psychiatrists  in  the 
military  convince  themselves  that  a  temporal  lobe  seizure  caused  a  soldier  to 
steal  the  key  to  the  supply  room,  taka  out  a  rifle,  load  it,  drive  to  his  ser¬ 
geant's  office  and  shoot  him.  The  biggest  difference  from  military  practice  is 
that  the  private  psychiatrist  is  seldom  working  for  a  social  group  or  community. 

He  is  working  for  the  pay  he  gets  from  the  sick  people  he  treats.  It  is  very  hard 
t6  get  treatment  from  a  private  practitioner  without  paying.  In  the  military. 
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however,  the  patient  does  not  affect  the  income  of  his  psychiatrist 


Beginning  in  UW  II  the  military  set  up  centers  with  a  community  psychiatry 
approach.  A  dozen  years  later  we  in  civilian  life  also  began  to  utilize  this 
approach  as  we  realized  the  value  of  family  therapy,  of  neighborhood  network 
therapy,  and  of  psychiatric  cooperation  with  schools,  churches,  unions,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  personnel  managers.  The  conmunity  psychiatrist  now  feels  he  knows 
more  about  his  patient  because  he  sees  him  in  the  context  of  his  family,  his 
neighborhood,  and  his  employment.  Some  of  these  groups,  for  instance,  may 
scapegoat  the  patient.  Civilian  community  psychiatry  may  so  improve  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  particular  hospitalized  pc.tient  and  his  community  that  it 
will  pull  the  patient  out  of  the  hospital  and  reinsert  him  appropriately  and 
usefully  into  his  community  against  the  protest  of  the  pure  hospital  psychia¬ 
trist.  For,  seen  against  the  background  of  hospital  life  the  patient  himself 
was  unchanged.  The  community  psychiatrist  often  works  under  a  board  of  respon¬ 
sible  citizens  and  utilizes  a  team  of  rehabilitation  workers,  community  agency 
consultants,  and  family  therapists.  He  feels  he  knows  much  more  about  the  total 
problem  of  the  patient  and  has  much  more  power  to  bring  help  thar,  does  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  who  is  confined  to  a  hospital  or  an  of*’ce  practice.  In  some  instances 
psychiatry  (in  either  civilian  or  military  life)  is  dominated  by  the  type  of 
management  found  in  "hospital  and  office  psychiatry,"  and  in  other  instances  it 
is  dominated  by  "comunity  psychiatry." 

2 .  Military  psychiatrists  do  not  keep  confidential  their  patients1  utter¬ 
ances.  Yet  in  over  twenty  years  of  psychiatric  practice  in  the  military  I  was 
never  forced  to  reveal  anything  a  patient  told  me  in  confidence — though  I  was  a 
witness  at  many  court-martials  and  hoards.  Furthermore,  I  know  of  no  other 
psychiatrist  in  the  military  who  was  so  forced.  Just  as  in  civilian  life,  of 
course,  a  patient  charged  with  a  crime  may  be  sent  to  a  psychiatrist  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  In  these  cases  the  military  requires  that  the  psychiatrist  make  certain 
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the  patient  understands  that  whatever  he  says  in  this  interview  can  be  used 
against:  him  as  evidence.  In  court,  the  attorneys  ask  the  psychiatrist  whether 
he  explained  this  principle  of  military  law  to  the  patient.  If  the  psychiatrist 
did  not,  then  his  testimony  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Whenever  a  self-referred 
patient  of  mine  was  later  investigated  for  some  alleged  misdeed,  the  investi¬ 
gators  would  ask  me  what  I  knew  of  the  patient's  behavior,  thoughts,  etc.  Since 
I  had  not  told  such  patients  that  their  utterances  could  be  used  as  evidence 
against  them  I  never  had  to  reveal  any  such  confidences.  Thus  the  psychiatrist 
has  no  conflict  when  the  self-referred  patient  reveals  homosexual  proclivities, 
for  instance.  Conflict  arises,  however,  when  the  patient  says  he  has  just  mur¬ 
dered  his  children  and  is  going  to  murder  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  can  catch  her. 
•This  csnflict  about  confidentiality  exists  also  in  civilian  life. 

3.  The  transference  relationship  may  be  "distorted11  because  the  patient 
sees  the  doctor  as  .in  officer  as  well  as  a  human  being  with  medical  knowledge  and 
skill.  Furthermore!  the  psychiatrist  uxmself  may  be  unhappy  with  the  money  he 
is  making  or  the  climate  he  lives  in.  Yet  I  have  noticed  some  civilian  psychia¬ 
trists  who  are  likewise  unhappy  with  their  ot.  This  cay  further  distort  the 
transference  but  all  transference  is,  by  definition,  a  distortion  and  is  no  less 
useful  a  phenomenon  simply  because  different  attributes  are  distorted, 

k,  The  military  Psychiatrist  is  often  experiencing  the  same  conflict  that 
create 3  the  patient's  svcntovs  since  they  mav  both  he  exposed  to  artillery  fire 
or  to  Jifficult  policies  from  High  Coisand,  Yet  in  civilian  life— and  especially 
among  -lack  and  Spanish-speaking  people — I  hear  the  co^slaint  that  the  upper-class 
Anglo  psychiatrist  cannot  understand  "our  prcblems"  because  the  living  conditions 
and  tha  prejudices  do  not  affect  him#  Perhaps  the  most  misled  of  all  psychia¬ 
trists  is  the  private  practitioner  who  believes  that  his  world  is  completely 
unaffected  by  the  social  conditions  imich  affect  his  patients. 


J 


In  the  military,  a  psychiatrist  is  sometimes 


merely  looking  for  secondary  gain, 
considered  to  have  too  much  control  over  the  iife  of  his  patients  to  allow  for 
a  proper  human  therapeutic  relationship.  Military  doctors  tan  "order"  their 
patients  into  a  hospital  because  the  military  Command  has  generally  gone  along 
with  this  policy.  Yet,  if  Command  opposes  the  hospitalization  of  a  patient, 
the  patients  and  doctors  complain  bitterly.  They  want  the  doctor  to  have  this 
power.  In  recent  years,  civilian  jurisdictions  have  made  quite  a  furor  about 
the  Confining  of  patients  for  years  and  years  on  the  "back  wards"  of  hospitals 
without  due  "process  of  law."  Private  psychiatrists  have  often  referred  these 
patients  to  such  a  public  facility  because  they  are  too  difficult  to  manage  in 
private  practice.  In  the  military  it  is  extremely  rare  for  any  psychiatric 
patient  to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  more  than  a  few  months. 

In  the  years  from  1960  to  1962,  when  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Army  Surgeon 
General's  office,  I  made  a  record  of  aU  the  draft  rejections  for  psychiatric 
reasons.  These  rejections  were  for  mental  disease,  not  for  mental  retardation 
or  delinquency.  I  expected  that  the  anxious  life  in  the  big  cities  might  re¬ 
quire  twice  the  rejections  in  Philadelphia  as,  for  instance,  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  But  to  mv  surprise  1  found  that  consistently  the  psychiatric  rejection 
rate  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles  was  12  to  15%  of 
their  total  medical  rejections,  the  rate  in  smaller  cities  such  as  Columbia, 
Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans  averaged  0.12  of  the  medical  rejections.  Is  it  possible 
that  these  big  cities  have  120  times  the  psychiatric  disease  that  the  smaller 
cities  have?  Is  it  possible  the  draftees  of  the  former  cities  find  a  military 
career  mote  rewarding?  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  more  psychiatrists  in  the 
big  cities  and  more  money  to  pay  for  a  psychiatric  Opinion  pronouncing  these  citi¬ 
zens  too  sick  to  he  drafted?  I  checked  on  the  number  of  psychiatric  discharges 
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from  the  service*  expecting  that  the  proportion  of  such  discharges  might  be  lower 
among  those  from  the  big  cities,  but  the  rate  of  discharge  for  psychiatric  rea¬ 
sons  was  about  the  same.  Very  strange. 

6.  Any  doctor  who  patches  up  a  soldier* s  body  or  mind  is  only  making  it 
possible  for  the  soldier  to  go  out  and  kill  .people,  or  even  perhaps  to  be  killed. 
This  is  equivalent  to  patching  up  a  cannibal  to  go  out  and  eat  more  people. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  for  military  doctors  to  help  their  patients  to  maintain  a 
"million  dollar"  life-long  handicap  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  combat.  Yet, 
in  many  civilian  jurisdictions  it  is,  of  course,  quite  proper  to  kill  unborn 
babies  when  their  mothers  are  mentally  disturbed.  The  unborn  babies  are  less 
able  tc  resist  than  the  enemy  soldiers  are.  resides,  the  babies  are  even  easier 
to  dchtaanize  because  no  one  sees  them  face  to  face.  What  is  morally  right  and 
wrong  seems  to  depend  on  what  is  popular  in  one's  current  society* 

7.  The  psychiatrist  who  sends  a  soldier  back  to  combat  only  sets  up  the 
soldiei  for  a  psychiatric  breakdown  six  months  or  so  after  combat.  We  who  live 
in  the  U.S.  "knew"  that  war  is  horrible  and  therefore  it  mist  produce  many  psy¬ 
chiatric  casualties.  The  London  blits  should  have  produced  them  too.  The  fact 
that  Vietnam  and  the  London  blitz  did  not  immediately  produce  these  casualties 
mist  mean  that  they  will  occur  later  somewhere  else.  A  community  psychiatrist 
tia.ght  say,  "There  were  no  delayed  reactions  to  the  Blitz  because  ho  community  or 
class  needed  such  protests."  Many  seed  to  believe,  however,  that  myriad  psychi¬ 
atric  casualties  should  have  occurred  in  Vietnam  but  were  perhaps  suppressed  by 
some  tcctaique  of  the  combat  psychiatrist  or  his  helpers.  If  neuroses  should  not 
bloom  out  later  it  might  indicate  that  combat  strengthens  egos  instead  of  weaken¬ 
ing  them.  We  can't  let  that  seem  true.  Therefore,  we  must  look  for  delayed 


systems!  we  mist  expect  veter ms  to  develop  systems  perhaps  six  months  or  a 
year  after  combat. 
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A  six-oonth  post-conbat  syndrome  would  have  a  pay-off  not  only  for  us  who 
want  to  avoid  Asia  and  recall  overseas  armies,  but  also  for  the  veteran*  He  vould 
get  special  treatment  for  a  service-connected  problem  and  possibly  get  a  pension. 
Nitch  syndromes  vere  quite  valid  to  Sales  when  our  social  expectancy  gave  power 
to  such  syndromes.  The  rcrw  Jones  Index  influences,  through  society,  the  very- 
stock  market  it  measures*  Voting  surveys  influence  the  real  voting  to  cots.  In 
a  similar  self-fulfilling  way  we  can  produce  a  iatrogenic  syndrome,  The  psy¬ 
chiatrists  need  it;  the  veterans  need  it.  Eut  such  a  delayed  syndrome  follows 
in  continuity  with  present  social  expectation,  not  with  the  long  past  stress  of 
combat  itself. 

Expansion  of  the  Professional  Self-Image  by  I.cnmtoc  from  the  ’Military 

Every  day  the  military  radical  departments  Unabashedly  lesm  from  Civilian 
teachers  and  consultants*  A  few  civilian  medical  institutions  also  greatly  en¬ 
rich  themselves  by  similarly  learning  from  military  medical  teachers ,  practi¬ 
tioners  and  authors.  Other  civilian  groups,  however,  deposit  all  cruelty  and  all 
Stupidity  in  the  military  services,  and  even  is  the  military  aspect  of  the 
President  as  a  person.  This  operation  produces  the  illusion  of  two  segregated, 
autonomous  medicines. 

A  paranoid  segregation  Of  all  civilian  end  military  professions  and  prac¬ 
tices  leads  to  two  possibilities:  (1)  The  cf  litaty  takes  over  the  civilian 
govern  -.ent— as  it  did  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  to  cany  modem  Third  World  coun¬ 
tries;  (2)  Some  foreign  country  takes  over  the  ’’peaceable"  nation— as  Genghis  Khan 
and  Cortez  took  over  peaceable  cultures  far  rare  highly  developed  than  their  own. 

ttlineVer  civilians  realize  that  military  responsibility  is  ah  element  of  the 
personal  Self  (whether  it  ought  to  he  or  not)  and  whenever  they  regulate  the  mili¬ 
tary  by  sharing  to  those  responsibilities,  and  encouraging  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  do  the  sane,  then  the  military  services  he  acre  a  civil!®  defense  force— 
however  professional  it  may  be.  World  pence  becomes  a  possibility  .-.Tseng 


Independent  nations  (for  no  nation  can  even  be  an  Independent  aether  of  th 


fi.H.  unless  it  has  adequate  ailitary  services).  Each  citisen#  ftoreover, 
develops  a  broader  self- inage-  Each  psychiatrist,  able  to  learn  froa  both 
ailitary  and  civilian  societies,  broadens  his  ability  to  serve  any  coarainil 
with  xts  variegated  stresses. 
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A  PSYCHIATRIC  VIEW  OF  ECONOMICS 


Matthew  D,  Parrish,  M.D, 


Mont  market  activity  today  Is  a  process  of  obtaining  and  controlling 
changes  in  mood. 

The  Value  of  Mood  Change 

Economists  usually  speak  of  economic  demand  as  created  by  human  desire. 

If  many  people  begin  to  desire  something  formerly  considered  useless  (such  as 
a  stuffed  toad  or  a  picture  of  none  particular  Skid  Row  character)  then  the 
economist  considers  this  desire  an  economic  force  which  produces  good  market 
activity.  Once  a  person’s  bare  essentials  of  survival  arc  met,  however,  most 
of  his  economic  desire  amounts  to  a  striving  for  a  bettor  personal  feeling — 
a  better  satisfaction,  a  higher  degree  of  happiness.  How,  with  much  of  the 
world  living  in  an  affluent  fashion  and  with  the  rest  of  the- world  in  close 
advertising  communication  with  the  affluent  people,  there  is  even  more  ten¬ 
dency  among,  the  masses  to  drive  toward  satisfactions  and  happiness,  and  there 
is  less  concern  about  hare  survival. 

But  what  does  happiness  amount  to?  A  constant  level  of  culinary  satisfac¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  would  lead  to  monotony.  The  most  pleasant  feelings  develop 
with  an  increase  of  hunger,  a  satisfaction  of  hunger,  then  a  return  to  hunger, 
in  a  somewhat  rhythmic  fashion.  People  attempt  to  maintain  an  irrep^ar  rhythm 
of  mood  change,  '"his  need  for  mood  change  produces  demands  in  the  market.  \.'e 
usually  buy  a  cert. in  automobile  rather  than  another  at  the  same  price  not  be¬ 
cause  the  first  one  provides  better  transportation  but  because  we  get  a  more 
pleasant  change  of  mood  when  we  speed  along  in  the  first  car  or  when  people 
see  us  drive  it. 

The.  Example  of  the  "Total  Institution”*- 

Let's  take  a  society  that  is  miserable — the  members  don't  have  enough  to 
eat,  there  is  no  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  Just  imagine  the  wretched  life; 
the  rain  problem— how  to  find  shelter;  the  boredom  problem,  the  cold,  the  un¬ 
friendliness.  Members  of  this  soci  »•  ?ho  see  other  people  living  much  better, 
aspire  to  have  better  things  for  tl  :lvcs.  Imagine  something  similar  to  a 
ghetto.  For  example; 

1.  A  prison,  where  everybody's  life  is  controlled  and  no  one  can  get 
out  of  that  environment. 

2.  A  ship  at  sea,  with  sailors  confined  to  that  floating  world. 

3.  A  factory,  where  people  are  monotonously  working  and  trying  to 
tolerate  the  long  work  day. 

A.  A  classroom,  where  people  are  pretty  much  forced  to  go  to  school  by 
the  authorities  or  by  the  need  to  get  employment.  They  are  not 
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interested  in  the  classroom  nor  in  any  action  that  goes  on  there. 

They  arc  really  interested  in  graduating. 

All  these  people  are  in  a  ghetto  kind  of  world.  Coffman^-  considered  some 
of  these  worlds  "asylums."  Such  people  want  to  change  their  moods.  They  value 
any  agent  that  can  help  change  their  moods.  Such  agents  may  be: 

1.  Drugs —“including  alcohol,  tobacco,  tranquilizers,  and  perhaps  tea 
and  coffee. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Sex. 

A.  Violence,  including  accidents,  war,  court  battles,  "sharp"  business 
practices. 

5.  Entertainment — including  sports  and  games,  hobbies  and  gambling. 

6.  Work. 

7 .  Religion. 

8.  Indebtedness,  or  the  process  of  getting  into  debt— including  shopping. 

9.  New  information— including  gossip  and  study. 

10.  Self  stimulation. 

1.  Drugs  as  Mood  Changers 

Any  drug  will  change  m^od,  but  some  drugs  are  better  than  others.  Strych¬ 
nine,  for  instance,  will  produce  convulsions  and  even  death— that's  a  very 
powerful  mood  changer.  LSD  will  produce  craziness,  the  subject  \dLll  see  all 
kinds  of  objects  in  brighter  colors  and  more  shapely  shapes  than  he  ever  saw 
before.  The  objects  may  be  the  same  furniture  and  pets  hut  they  are  more  bril¬ 
liant,  they  are  more  full  of  meaning,  more  fearful  and  lovely.  The  subject  has 
a  fantastic  mood  change.  Sedatives,  however,  will  quiet  down  anxieties  and  send 
one  off  to  dreamland.  That,  too,  is  a  change  of  mood.  Drugs  are  absolutely 
wonderful  at  making  these,  mood  changes  and  they  are  very  much  needed  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  that  is  full  of  monotony.  In  the  Long  Binh  jail  riot  in  1968,  prisoners 
broke  into  the  dispensary  and  gobbled  up  pills  by  the  handsful— any  kind  of  pill, 
aspirins,  sedatives,  anything— they  didn't  care  what  effect  it  had  just  so  it 
had. some  effect.  Any  effect  was  a  change  and  any  change  was  assumed  to  be  good. 

2.  Food 


Drugs  overlap  the  area  of  food.  Some  people  consider  coffee  and  certain 
vitamins  or  hormones  as  a  fora  of  food.  Nevertheless,  they  can  change  mood. 
Roast  beef  or  a  bar  of  candy  can  also  change  mood.  They  can  bring  a  quiet  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  prevent  irritability.  People  on  reducing  diets  are  often  irri¬ 
table.  Food  is  especially  important  in  a  monotonous  environment  like  a  jail  or 
a  factory,  where  people  sit  around  and  watch  the  clock  and  say,  "Hurray!  It's 
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only  20  minutes  till  mealtime,"  Partly  the  relief  is  due  to  the  "drug"  effect 
of  the  food  itself  and  partly,  of  course,  it  is  due  to  the  event  of  the  meal. 

For  any  event  or  adventure  may  change  a  mood. 

3,  Sex 

In  a  ghetto,  a  school,  a  prison,  an  idle  group,  sex  becomes  an  important 
mood-changer.  Homosexuality,  masturbation,  rape,  courtships— all  these  things 
change  moods. 

4,  Violence 

Violence  will  quickly  change  mood.  If  you  get  a  tooth  knocked  out  the 
change  is  pretty  strong.  If  you  knock  out  somebody  else's  tooth  that  also 
changes  your  own  mood.  Violence  helps  you  to  express  anger  and  to  feel  pity. 

One  end  of  the  specLrum  of  violence  is  exercised  when  you  bum  do\m  houses  or 
kill  people.  The  other  end  is  exercised  when  you  experience  violence  vicarious¬ 
ly.  When  you  sit  and  watch  a  house  bum  do\m  or  you  watch  the  police  quell  a 
riot,  you  are  not  participating  in  it  out  there  with  your  body  but  you  are  out 
there  with  your  mind.  Accidents  also  relieve  boredom.  A  bored  or  angry  man  may 
drive  a  car  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  little  more  likely  that  an  accident 
will  take  him  and  others  out  of  the  present  routine.  An  overtime  workman  may 
deliberately  let  the  paint  bucket  spill  so  as  to  relieve  the  current  work  strain. 
A  train  wreck  provides  relief  from  the  monotony  of  my  going  to  work  today.  I 
will  perform  twice  the  work  in  rescue  heroics  and  will  attain  a  self-satisfied 
hero’s  mood. 

5,  Entertainment  and  Celebrations 


You  may  also  look  at  the  violence  on  TV,  You  may  spread  around  yourself  a 
newspaper  which  describes  these  terrible  things.  This  vicarious  experience  is 
not  quite  as  strong  an  experience  as  arson  or  murder.  It  is  the  quieter  end 
of  the  spectrum,  but  it  is  very  influential.  A  TV  show,  for  instance,  inserts 
a  new  mood  right  into  your  room.  A  movie  house  provides  a  dream  world  for  you 
to  insert  yourself  into.  The  movie  uplifts,  depresses,  fascinates.  Entertain¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  bring  mood  changes.  Caesar's  "bread  and  circuses"  certainly 
made  a  mood  change.  The  entertainment  carried  people  along,  satisfied  them, 
and  they  didn't  have  to  protest  so  much  about  city  problems. 

Gambling  as  a  form  of  sport  or  entertainment  has  special  value  in  the  ghetto 
or  in  a  "total  institution."  This  is  particularly  so  when  a  member  gambles 
against  great  odds,  for  psychologically  he  really  cannot  lose.  Suppose  he  bets 
a  dollar  on  "the  Numbers."  If  he  loses,  he  says,  "Well,  what  do  you  expect? 

It  was  1,000  to  1  against  me.  How  could  I  win?"  On  the  other  hand,  one  time 
out  of  a  thousand,  he  wins.  He  takes  in  $600.  Then  he  s  .ys,  "Wow,  somebody  up 
there  loves  me,  I'm  great,  I  won  $600  for  that  one  dollar  and  the  odds  were  a 
thousand  to  one  against  me!"  Investment  at  12*  cannot  possibly  provide  such  a 
beautiful  mood  change* 

Places  and  times  customarily  set  aside  for  people  to  "go  crazy"  allow 
people  to  he  sane  and  sober  at  other  times*  Traditionally,  these  relieving  sit* 
uatiens  include  fiestas,  parades,  bars,  circuses,  hangings,  mental  hospitals, 
football  games* 
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6.  Work 


In  the  "Protestant  Ethic,"  work  often  takes  the  place  of  many  of  the  other 
mood-changers.  Some  men  dedicate  themselves  so  much  to  work  that  they  need 
very  little  drugs,  sex,  violence,  sports,  or  other  entertainment,  .and  they  can¬ 
not  understand  why  anybody  else  should  need  very  much  of  those  things. 

Poor  children  in  the  depression  of  the  1930s  stuck  to  monotonous  or  de¬ 
grading  jobs.  Poor  children  in  the  affluent  1960s  thought  they  deserved  better. 
They  seemed,  therefore,  to  become  more  susceptible  to  drastic  mood-changers 
such  as  drugs,  violence,  and  non-traditional  religions. 

7.  Religion 


Especially  to  people  in  misery,  religion  brings  hope  and  the  ability  to 
detach  oneself  from  the  iniquities  of  present  life.  Its  reassuring  rituals 
bring  a  confidence  in  the  predictability  of  some  events.  Even  devotees  oi  sci¬ 
ence  can  avoid  some  disturbing  emotions  by  immersing  themselves  in  a  faith  that 
the  universe  is  reasonably  ordered. 


8.  Indebtedness 

High  pressure  advertising  and  the  prestige  which  society  accords  to  "con¬ 
spicuous  consumption"  of  certain  goods  gives  many  people  a  thrill  out  of  buying 
a  new  car  or  a  new  set  of  silverware  which  perhaps  they  could  very  easily  do 
without.  The  anxiety  and  concern  produced  by  the  bills  which  come  in  when 
these  people  buy  on  credit  provide  another  change  of  mood. 


9.  Hew  Infomttion 

The  excitement  of  ge-  sip,  high  pressure  advertising,  bad  news,  or  the  solf- 
absorption  of  academic  study  or  of  meditation  also  control  mood  or  encourage 
changes  in  mood. 

10.  Self-Stimulation 


When  there  is  not  much  sensory  stimulation  in  the  environment,  even  the 
most  normal  people  will  turn  to  forms  of  self-stimulation,  such  as  talking  to 
themselves,  writing,  rocking  in  a  chair,  playing  solitary  games,  masturbating, 
hallucinating.  All  these  self-stimulations  help  to  regulate  moods. 

The  Commercial  Use  of  Hood  Changing 

Advertising,  of  course,  makes  use  of  the  prestige  attached  to  "conspicuous 
consumption"  or  the  seduction  of  sex  or  the  elation  of  entertainment  or  music. 

It  promises  further  mood  change  if  you  buy  the  advertised  product.  As  far  as 
mood  changing  efficiency  goes,  there  is  no  distinct  threshold  between  a  drug,  a 
celebration,  and  a  piece  of  new  information.  Most  physicians,  indeed,  know  the 
popular  reputation  of  a  drug  is  often  its  most  potent  ingredient.  The  fashions 
and  emphases  of  usage  among  the  various  mood-changers  determine  the  course  of 
commerce  in  a  society.  These  fashions  determine  the  spending  habits  and  the 
production  habits*  Advertising  and  education  influence  the  fashion.  The  people’s 
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fashionable  employment  of  a  certain  mood-changer  then  modifies,  in  turn,  the 
kind  of  advertising  and  other  education  arising  in  the  society,  A  business¬ 
man  who  can  predict  or  control  the  fashion  of  usage  among  mood- changers  can 
obtain  some  great  new  mood  changes  for  himself  as  he  gains  more  prestige  and 
ability  to  control  people  and  spending. 

To  Increase  production  among  workers,  management  may  purposely  introduce 
a  "Hawthorne  effect."  It  may  change  the  lights  in  the  factory,  redecorate  the 
work  spaces,  or  institute  a  coffee  break. 

The  mood-changes  occurring  every  evening  and  weekend  promote  better  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  working  hours.  Workers  will  tolerate  the  irritation  of  the 
8-hour  work  day  if  they  can  get  relief  by  returning  to  family  squabbles  and  TV 
the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mood  change  provided  by  work 
allows  tolerance  of  the  eventual  irritations  or  monotonies  of  home  life.  Work 
usually  has  the  added  advantage  that  one  is  expected  to  complain  about  it  and 
to  seek  an  unreachable  relief.  A  man  who  complains  about  home  life  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  crank. 

I  got  the  impression  from  living  in  Japan  that  Japanese  businessmen  could 
tolerate  a  very  high  level  of  strain  and  rigidity  at  their  highly  competitive 
Western  type  of  business  life  because  their  home  life  was  so  comfortably  relax¬ 
ing  and  oriental.  Typically,  on  arriving  home  a  businessman  took  off  shoes, 
donned  a  kimono,  had  a  long  hot  bath,  assisted  perhaps  hv  wife  or  maid.  Even  the 
lunch  break  for  many  businessmen  included  personally  congenial  waitresses  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  geisha  tradition.  American  businessmen  of  comparable  status 
resorted  to  the  martini  in  a  more  mechanically  commercial  atmosphere.  The 
Japanese  ability  to  arrange  appropriately  drastic  mood-changes  and  reliefs  allows 
the  people  to  face  greater  stresses  and  accounts  for  some  of  their  ascendancy 
in  world  c.onmerce. 

Social  Target  Organs 

A  drug,  a  recreation,  a  piece  of  news,  a  teaching  process,  a  sexual  activ¬ 
ity,  or  a  food  is  always  targeted  toward  some  part  of  the  society.  A  tranqui¬ 
lizer,  for  instance,  may  be  inserted  into  a  neighborhood  or  a  suburban  school 
society.  In  most  such  societies  the  tranquilizers  are  taken  by  the  mothers, 
though  a  few  may  be  taken  also  by  the  teachers.  The  target  organ  for  the  tran¬ 
quilizers  is  then  the  mothers.  They  take  them  in  order  to  live  with  their 
children,  their  husbands,  and  their  monotonies  at  home  or  at  work.  It  becomes 
fashionable  for  mothers  to  take  certain  minor  tranquilizers.  Alcohol  may  be 
targeted  more  toward  working  men,  and  marijuana  more  toward  school  children. 
Nevertheless,  a  drug  or  its  equivalent  in  violence,  sex,  food,  etc.,  does  not 
merely  affect  its  target  organ  within  the  society  but  it  affects  the  whole 
society.  If  the  teachers  or  mothers  are  on  drugs  the  children  are  affected. 

If  the  children  ore  on  violence  or  sex  or  over-eating,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
are  affected. 

Some  events  which  are  combinations  of  news  and  violence  afford  mood  relief 
to  almost  all  sectors  of  the  society.  In  the  1800s,  hangings  provided  this  sort 
of  tiling.  Hangings  were  in  high  style  in  those  days.  People  used  to  go  out  and 
watch  them,  "We  have  another  hanging  coming  up  this  month.  Who  did  they  hang 
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Inst  montli?  Do  you  remember  that?  Oh,  yes,  that  was  a  good  hanging.."  Now¬ 
adays  a  hanging  and  other  forms  of  execution  make  very  little  splash,  however. 
They  arc  fading  <uit  of  fashion.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  hijacking. 

"Was  any  plane  hijacked  last  week?  No,  that  was  a  quiet  week,  wasn't  it?  I 
wonder  when  another  one  will  be  hijacked.  Did  they  ever  catch  that  guy  who 
parachuted  with  all  that  money  last  month?"  A  drug  will  affect  the  social 
sector  xjhere  the  particular  drug  is  in  fashion.  If  a  drug  is  not  in  fashion, 
it  will  affect  very  few  people.  It  nay,  in  fact,  only  affect  the  person  who 
takes  it,  and  he  usually  will  be  something  of  a  "loner."  If  you  are  not  a 
loner  you  will  tend  to  take  a  stylish  drup,.  Nowadays  there  are  a  great  many 
fashionable  drup,s  to  choose  from,  hut  even  so,  only  certain  drugs  will  be 
stylish  for  your  particular  class.  The  working  class  can  take  alcohol  or  bar¬ 
biturates  but  not  LSI),  for  LSD  is  not  in  fashion  for  them  this  year. 

There  are  also  styles  of  social  concern  about  mood-changers.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years  there  has  been  great  concern  about  the  use  of  heroin,  marijuana, 
and  other  "drugs,"  There  was  much  less  concern,  though,  about  alcohol,  although 
It  was  having  much  more  effect  on  the  productivity  of  our  society  than  the  old 
drugs  wore.  Nevertheless,  because  people  worry  more  about,  say,  marijuana, 
the  effect  of  that  drug  on  the  society's  mood  may  actually  be  greater  than  the 
effect  of  alcohol — even  though  alcohol  is  killing  more  people  by  far  than  mari¬ 
juana  is.  because  of  marijuana's  fash ion ableness  and  because  of  its  reputation, 
it  changes  the  social  mood  very  drastically.  Society  pays  a  lot  of  attention 
to  it,  p,cts  a  lot  of  entertainment  out  of  it  or  a  lot  of  righteous  excitement. 
Thus  a  relatively  chcapand  harmless  drug  may  he  used  to  substitute  for  those 
more  helpful  to  the  mortician — tobacco,  alcohol,  and  excess  food.  I’ui-theri.iore, 
the  excitement  and  the  mood  change  is  just  as  great. 

Sometimes  whole  nations  are  target  organs  for  mood-changers.  When  a  nation 
gets  established  in  small  rhythms  of  mood-change  there  is  no  necessity  for 
either  increase  or  decrease  in  progress.  There  is  a  rhythmic  sort  of  steady 
state  in  society  and  a  high  dep.ree  of  contentment.  Some  other  nation,  however, 
may  be  in  a  cesspool  of  misery  and  will  not  seek  rhythmic  alterations  in  mood. 

It  will  go  for  a  grand  change,  usually  effected  through  violence  if,  as  is 
usual,  such  a  country  has  a  high  degree  of  racial  or  cultural  vigor.  This  have- 
not  nation  will  then  produce  an  automatic  mood-change  in  the  contented  nation- 
involving  it  in  police  action  or  war. 

Interchangeability  of  the  Hoori-Chanp.ors 


Back  in  the  1950s  the  people  of  llarlcra  complained  that  the  increased  use 
of  heroin  had  satisfied  the  white  people  by  decreasing  the  violence  and  the  riots 
In  Harlem.  Marijuana  and  alcohol  had  not  been  so  successful  at  decreasing  vio¬ 
lence.  The  marijuana  had  moved  from  Harlem  into  the  suburbs.  Eventually,  of 
course,  heroin  moved  into  the  suburbs,  too— finally  even  finding  its  way  to 
Viet  Nam,  We  might  also  decrease  violence  in  the  mid-city  if  we  inserted  basket¬ 
ball  baskets  into  the  backyards  or  pethaps  if  we  roped  off  more  streets  for  play 
and  entertainment.  It  would  seem  that  if  you  want  to  eliminate  drugs  you  night 
be  able  to  do  it  by  increasing  sexual  activity.  Or  you  can  eliminate  sexual 
activity  bv  increasing,  work  or  entertainment  or  violence.  Religious  conversion 
can  eliminate  sever,-)!  mood-managing  activities.  We  have  all  seen  it  on  occa¬ 
sion  eliminate  sex,  drugs,  violence,  entertainment,  and  even  food. 
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Special  Effects  of  Certain  Hood-Changers 

ilo;it  regularly  taken  drugs  tend  to  naintain  the  status  quo.  Perhaps 
tranquilizers  do  this  the  host.  Thus,  some  drugs  nay  effectively  change 
people  into  sheep.  That's  a  pretty  calm  status  but  not  necessarily  the  way 
human  society  survives  best.  Wien  tranouilizJng  drops  have  taken  away  your 
anxiety  or  concern  about  events,  you  don't  learn  anything,  you  can't  even 
receive  operant  conditioning  very  well.  You  don't  respond  to  rewards  and 
punishments,  you  just  don't  care.  That  keeps  any  change  from  occurring,  it 
keeps  any  learning  from  transpiring.  Other  drugs,  such  as  the  stimulants, 
tend  to  make  people  more  anxious  and  jumpy.  This  may  be  uncomfortable  but  at 
least  it  is  a  change  in  mood.  Since  their  jumpiness  is  not  very  productive, 
the  stimulants  don't  usually  change  the  status  quo.  The  most  they  do  is  not 
produce  riots  or  some  unreasonable  activity.  A  really  good  calculating  crim¬ 
inal  will  be  more  effective,  if  he  is  not  on  drugs. 

Work  as  a  mood-changer  can  modify  the  status  quo.  Work  itself  becomes  for 
the  middle,  class  a  big  virtue.  The  middle  class  will  start  a  new  work  project 
or  a  new  sales  drive  in  order  to  change  the  mood  of  the  group.  Everyone  gets 
caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  project.  They  come  to  work  earlier. 

This  work  project  then  relieves  them  of  other  troubles  they  nay  have  been  expe¬ 
riencing  outside  of  work— trouble  with  their  neighbors  or  maybe  with  their 
church.  So  they  don't  come  home  until  midnight.  They  stay  out  planning  great 
things.  Their  whole  mood  is  changed. 

For  the  ghetto,  however ,  work  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  mood-changer  because 
the  ghetto  member  doesn't  think  lie's  working  for  himself.  He  is  working  for 
"the  man"  and  lie's  only  working  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  His 
real  interest  is  in  other  mood-changers  such  as  entertainment,  sex,  food... 

He  doesn’t  get  any  benefit  out  of  the  work  except  just  the  money.  The  middle 
class  man  often  gets  a  lot  of  prestige,  on  the  other  hand,  and  he  thinks  he's 
working  for  himself.  Among  the  ghetto  people  the  husLlcrs  come,  the  closest  to 
the  true  middle  class  entrepreneur.  They  often  work  for  themselves  and  nobody 
else  benefits.  The  only  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  hustling,  projects  are 
short-term  ones.  Anyway,  hustling  and  crime  in  the  ghetto  sometimes  does  take 
the  place  of  work.  It  does  for  the  ghetto  people  what  corporate  organizational 
work  does  for  the  middle  class.  Tills  corporate  work  enables  a  person  to  engage 
in  rather  violent  and  dirty  competition  while  sti'l  considering  it  a  virtue. 

Some  businessmen  who  succeed  in  ruining  their  competitors  feci  very  successful. 

Sex  is  probably  the  least  practiced  among  bankers,  politicians,  and  lawyers 
Hard-working  people  have  little  need  and  little  time  for  sex  or  food  or  violence 
Although  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  addicted  to  two  or  three  things  at  onte, 
few  of  them  are  addicted  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  sexual  activity.  Sometimes 
they  pretend  to  be,  however,  and  even  (with  secret  joy)  get  into  trouble  be¬ 
cause'  pf  their  pretense.  Sexual  activity  is  even  more  inhibited  among  narcotics 
abusers.'  Sex  addiction  itself  is  most  conmon  among  young  people  who  have  not 
yet  developed  a  good  strong  addiction  to  work,  to  food,  or  to  drugs.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  among  both  young  and  old  in  the  total  Institutions  or  the  ghetto. 

So  there  are  these  equivalents— drugs,  violence,  sex,  food,  sports,  work... 
They  all  have  the  effect  of  changing  mood.  Now,  not  one  of  these  activities  is 
really  in  itself  abnormal— not  one  of  these  general  categories.  What's  abnormal 
Is  the  addiction  to  some  categories  to  such  an  extent  that  the  addicted  com¬ 
munities  don't  really  accomplish  what  they  want  to  accomplish  as  a  society. 
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Hood-Changers  and  the  Management  of  Mental  Illness 

In  any  one  community  a  certain  amount  of  deviance — mental  illness  or 
delinquency — is  considered  appropriate  at  certain  places  and  times,  and  in¬ 
appropriate  at  others.  Appropriate  occasions  are,  for  instance: 

Distui'bance  of  the  peace:  4th  of  July. 

Slanderous  accusations  against  the  government:  Hyde  Park,  London. 

Sexual  license:  Punching  in  Germany,  Christmas  Holidays. 

Transvestism:  Halloween,  On  Stage. 

Hallucinations:  Religious  revival  meetings,  seances. 

Drug  Stupor:  Cocktail  bar,  hospital,  private  parties. 

Cruelty  to  animals  (vicarious  violence):  Bull  fights,  cock  fights. 

Exhibitionism:  Bathing  beach. 

In  any  particular  society,  some  established  mood-changing  institutions  more 
than  others  will  further  social  progress  and  individual  well-being.  Local 
governments,  schools,  and  neighborhood  associations  can  encourage  these 
healthier  institutions.  Certain  retreats,  workshops,  fiestas,  seasonal  fairs, 
and  circuses,  for  example,  might  he  developed  further  and  used  to  augment  the 
more  continuously  available  resorts,  churches,  and  entertainment  houses. 

People  can  he  expected  to  stay  in  mental  hospitals  and  jails  only  temporarily. 

Other  places  and  times  can  he  allocated  for  the  legal  and  healthy  exercise  of 
deviance  in  order  to  help  manage  these  problems. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  some  forty  "lodges5'  developed  in 
mental  institutions  and  composed  of  psychotic  people,  who  arc  now  functioning 
commercially  and  domestically  outside  of  hospitals.  The  idea  for  these  lodges— 
which  essentially  contain  no  professional  staff— was  described  by  Eairwcather.“ 

Many  communities  now  realize  that  the  control  and  management  of  deviance 
can  only  he  done  effectively  by  the  same  community  which  produced  that  very 
deviance.  New  attitudes  toward  mood-changers  and  new  uses  for  mood-changers 
can  help  a  local  community  to  control  its  own  deviance.  Not  onJy  can  emotion 
released  in  revival  meetings:  replace  alcohol  as  a  mood-changer,  hut  a  neighbor¬ 
hood's  expectations  and  attitudes  toward  the  man  who  has  just  bought  a  new 
Cadillac  may  prevent  another  neighbor  from  going  into  debt  in  order  to  attain 
a  Cadillac  mood-change.  A  good  service  cannot  often  create  new  institutions  to 
change  moods  hut  it  can  at  least  refrain  from  discouraging  the  use  of  old  ones. 
Certain  mental  health  staff  members,  furthermore,  retain  membership  in  such 
institutions.  Some  belong  to  one  church  or  recreation  group  and  some  to  another. 

The  community  mental  health  movement,  then,  should  encourage  mood  changes  in 
places  and  times  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  the  group-even  to  a  point  that  in 
other  situations  would  be  considered  mad.  A  mental  health  worker  can  make  his 
own  list  of  the  mood-changers  available  locally  and  he  can  select  certain  ones 
for  his  clients  to  participate  in,  either  personally  or  vicariously,  at  per¬ 
missible  times  and  places. 


^Goffman,  Erving,  Asylums.  M.Y. :  Doubleday-Anchor,  1961. 

*"Fairvcather,  George  W. ,  Sanders,  D.H. ,  Cresslcr,  D.L. ,  &  Maynard,  11. 
Corsnonity  Life  for  the  Mentally  Ill.  Chicago:  Aldine,  1969,  esp.  pp.  322-343. 


MODERN  CHANGES  IN  CONCEPTS  OF  BOTH  TEACHING  AND  COUNSELING 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 

* 

Here  I  will  enumerate  several  areas  where  recent  changes  in  points  of  view 
have  resulted  in  better  teaching  and  counseling. 

1.  The  worth  of  the  individual.  The  perceived  worth  of  the  individual 
fluctuates  with  the  times.  In  tragic  playwrights— Aeschylus  through  Euripides — 
the  characters  were  kings  and  princes  with  their  childlike  servants  and  subjects 
standing  as  foils  or  as  background  to  the  nobility.  The  subline  thought  and  the 
deep  feelings  occurred  in  the  nobility.  That*s  the  way  people  expected  it. 

With  the  New  Comedy  of  Menander  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  the  everyday  neigh* 
bors  next  door  had  become  the  characters  in  a  conic  drama.  '  Some  say  that  this 
happened  because  the  gpveroment  had  become  so  oppressive  that  only  family  come* 
dies  were  considered  safe  to  write.  Any  political  issues  had  to  be  avoided. 
Durrenmat  in  our  times  said,  "Whoever  pipes  at  the  last  hole  understands  only 
comedy."  Perhaps  that's  the  natural  end  of  any  history  of  drama.  In  the  West¬ 
ern  world,  Oliver  Goldsmith's  play.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  characterized  only 
common  people,  and  so  did  many  other  plays  of  that  tine.  Unlike  Shakespeare, 
these  later  playwrights  allowed  the  audience  members  satisfyingly  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  everyday  human  foibles  and.  jollies — not  to  aspire  to  the 
poetic  ideal  qualities  of  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  Today,  however,  the  common  man  in 
his  Individuality  seems  to  be  important  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  importance 
one  found  in  those  earlier  examples.  I  think  there  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

(a)  Knowledge  has  been  spread  worldwide  to  the  common  wan  through  cheap 
printing  methods  and,  later,  through  other  media,  culminating  in  TV.  However 
unbalanced  the  education  afforded  by  comercially  controlled  TV,  that  education, 
nevertheless,  makes  common  to  more  individuals  an  extensive  but  ephemeral  range 
of  Information.  This  sort  of  information  power  has  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Advertising  methods  have  revealed  to  the  comnn  people  what  is  available  to  them 
in  the  world  ;nd  have  led  them  to  expect  they  can  enjoy  most  of  it.  The  great¬ 
est  tension  effected  by  this  release  of  individual  power  is  not  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  within  the  United  States  itself,  but  rather,  it  is  between  the 
Americans  and  the  poorer  people  of  the  world.  Ninety  percent  of  the  30-called 
poor  people  in  the  United  States  are  richer  than  the  average  people  in  some  poor 
countries.  In  Korea  right  after  the  Cossamlst  war,  for  Instance,  I  saw  no  paper 
nor  tin  cans  in  the  street— as  we  Americans  expect  in  our  own  poverty  areas. 

Such  trash  in  Korea  was  a  valuable  coamodity.  Many  truck  bodies  and  house  sidings 
were  made  of  tin  cans.  Some  Koreans  boiled  up  American  garbage  for  soup.  The 
most  important  fact,  then,  is  not  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  so  much  richer  than 
Mr.  Shifless,  but  rather,  that  North  America  and  Europe  are  so  much  richer  than 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 


(b)  Powerful  individual  weapons  and  skills  are  now  available.  Molotov 
cocktails,  tin  can  boats,  homemade LSD, other  drugs  and  poisons,  and  powerful  1- 
or  2-man  weapons  such  as  the  M-16  or  the  new  mortars  and  rockets,  have  made  it 
possible  for  any  individual  eventually  to  kill  any  person  he  wishes  or  to  destroy 
any  building  he  wishes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  effective  law  to  ban  weapons 
drugs,  or  even  murder.  If  people  choose  not  to  hurt  each  other  in  these  ways  it 
will  probably  be  because  of  a  group  spirit — not  because  of  laws.  Leakey's  archeo¬ 
logical  work  (as  revealed  in  African  Genesis*)  indicated  that  it  was  primarily 
the  development  of  weapons  which  set  man  apart  from  the  apes  and  started  him  on 
the  road  to  civilization  and  cultural  development.  Todav  we  have  another  African 
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Genesis  in  that  individuals,  small  groups,  and  small  nations  must  be  reckoned 
with  because  their  individual  knowledge,  their  skill,  and  their  weapons  at  hand 
will  Mice  them  be  heard.  They  cannot  be  completely  quieted  by  big  military  or 
police  operations. 

2.  A  new  understanding  of  group  dynamics  and  the  power  of  groups.  In  the 
past,  economists  have  considered  that  a  large  group  with  proper  division  of 
labor  could  produce  things  more  cheaply  than  a  small  group — the  larger  the  group, 
the  cheaper  the  produce  or  the  service  rendered*  But  Parkinson's  Law, 2  the 
Peter  Principle,^  and  the  Catt  Concept*  have  shown  that  inefficiency  cannot  be 
weeded  out  of  extremely  large  organizations  or  governments.  Small  corporations 
employing  1,000  people  can  often  produce  electrical  apparatus  more  efficiently, 
for  example,  than  large  companies  such  as  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse. 

It  va6  probably  this  inefficiency  which  led  the  large  companies  to  the  price¬ 
fixing  scandals  of  the  mid-1960s. 

3.  The  demise  of  the  Idea  that  the  lower  class  in  its  socialistic  demands 
merely  expects  the  upper  class  to  share  wealth.  For  instance,  the  old  Idea  held 
that  the  richer  upper  classes  may  have  to  share  the  same  medical  facilities  as 
the  poor — instead  cf  participating  in  a  separate,  elite  system  of  health  care. 
People  usually  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  rich  would  not  tolerate  this  system 
of  health  care  but  would  try  to  ieprove  the  health  of  everyone  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  receive  adequate  care.  This  concept  did  not  expect  enough 
of  the  pooled  imaginative  resources  of  the  poor  as  they  became  more  educated  and 
more  powerful.  The  poor  can  be  expected  to  assume  a  responsibility  and  to 
develop  a  creativity  concerning  health  care  and  the  total  range  of  education 
which  will  bring  a  new  level  of  service  to  everyone.  Including  the  rich.  Such 
expectations  will  eventually  bring  to  the  rich  more  benefits  from  the  poor  than 
the  rich  formerly  obtained  from  elite  sources  or  from  an  exploitative  coener- 
cialism. 


4*  Therapy  and  education  are  equivalent.  Both  of  them  can  and  should  bring 
about  character  change  in  individuals,  families,  and  groups.  Education  is  now 
strongly  Influenced  by  concepts  which  originated  in  therapy:  (a)  the  develop¬ 
mental  stages  in  human  life  conceptualized  by  the  psychoanalysts;  (b)  the  ability, 
when  useful,  to  drop  concern  with  cognition  as  the  behavior  modification  thera¬ 
pists  have;  (c)  the  close  attention  paid  to  the  relationship  between  counselor 
aid  client  by  the  Sullivanlan  therapists — the  healing  relationship  in  this  case 
is  a  thing  existing  between  counselor  and  client  rather  than  a  structure  within 
either  person;  (d)  the  effectiveness  of  working  with  feelings  and  acts  in  the 
here-and-now  as  existential-  and  some  group-therapists  do;  (e)  the  special  con¬ 
cern  with  the  dignity,  aid  even  the  divinity  of  each  individual  soul — this  is  a 
development  of  Gestalt  psychology,  encounter  methods,  and  Zen  or  Yoga. 

5*  The  individual  has  the  sag  worth  and  the  same  separateness  and  autonomy 
that  he  always  had.  The  Western  individual  is  the  same  before  as  after  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  exists  only  aa  a  figure  against  the  ground  of  culture,  of  that  his 
thought  is  totally  coerced  by  his  language  aid  his  internal  chemistry,  or  that 
he  is  a  slave  to  whoever  controls  the  public  Information  media. 

6.  Understanding  between  two  people  is  not  necessarily  final  agreement. 

Many  philosophers  have  considered  that  knowledge  was  exact  and  certain.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  thought  that  there  was  a  pure  aid  perfect  knowledge  which  resided  in  God  and 
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was  radiated  to  us  as  light  is.  Descartes  thought  so  in  a  mathematical  way, 

Kant  in  an  abstract  a  priori  way.  Heisenberg  and  other  physicists,  however, 
consider  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge.  This  implies 
that  teacher  and-  student  need  not  be  in  agreement. 

7.  The  teacher  becomes  incarnate.  Instead  of  retraining  aloof  with  his 
superior  knowledge,  associating  with  the  other  angels  of  education  in  the  staff 
rooms,  the  modern  teacher  becomes  strong  enough  in  his  own  individual  ego  to 
enter  into  the  learning  process  with  his  students.  He  becomes  a  student  with 
them  and  participates  with  them  in  their  feelings  about  learning  and  about  their 
relationships  among  each  other  as  they  approach  the  common  tasks  of  developing 
skills  and  knowledge.  The  individual  student  sees  the  teacher  as  human  like  the 
student  himself.  The  student  in  some  measure,  then,  identifies  with  the  teacher 
realistically  and  not  with  an  idealistic  uncertainty.  The  same  applies  to  the 
therapist.  He  derives  his  own  developmental  and  therapeutic  benefits  in  the 
therapy  he  provides  for  others. 

8.  Good  educationists  and  good  therapists  are  changing  their  view  of  their 
work.  Teachers  will  never  know  what  to  do  with  the  bright  student.  The  teaching 
profession  does  not  require  the  brightest  people  in  the  world.  In  fact,  there 
must  be  one  teacher  for  every  30  or  40  persons  in  the  world  if  we  are  all  to 
become  educated.  So,  1  out  of  30  must  be  capable  of  becoming  a  teacher.  Nuclear 
physics,  higher  mathematics,  microbiology,  and  even  some  aspects  of  medicine  and 
law  require  brighter  people  than  teaching.  If  teachers  must  be  brighter  and  more 
knowing  than  their  pupils  the  world  can  only  deteriorate  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  Perhaps  this  change  is  slowest  in  Graduate  Education.  No  college 
faculty  today  would  give  Shakespeare  a  Ph.D,  in  Creative  Writing  because  Shake¬ 
speare  never  took  any  courses  in  Writing,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  knowledge 
about  creative  writing  has  been  thought  to  reside  in  the  research  and  teaching 
staff  of  great  institutions. 

9.  The  individual  exists  only  for  the  moment  in  which  he  is  learning. 

The  next  day  he  Is  a  somewhat  different  individual  and  learning  nay  have  to  be 
applied  to  him  in  different  ways.  Encounter  creates  the  person.  This  concept 
frees  education  to  vary  itself  from  day  to  day, 

10.  Caplan*s5  belief  that  informal  counseling  in  the  lunchroom  can  be  the 
moat  effective  and  can  allow  the  most  consultative  freedom.  Either  member  may 
break  off  suddenly,  without  excuses.  Rapt  attention  and  the  genuine  expression 
of  emotions  for  just  three  minutes  between  two  people  who  are  meaningful  to 
each  other  can  be  more  effective  than  a  50-minute  Interview  or  seminar,  which 
gradually  warms  up  to  expressions  of  past  adventures  and  pathologies, 

soanir 


Changes  in  the  following  areas,  then,  haw  necessitated  changes  in  the 
practice  of  both  counseling  and  teaching:  (I)  The  worth  of  the  individual' — 
including  the  worldwide  spread  of  knowledge  and  Individual  skills  to  the  coassn 
man  with  the  concurrent  appearance  of  powerful  individual  weapons;  (2)  A  new 
understanding  of  group  ^nasties  and  the  power  of  groups;  (3)  The  expectation  that 
the  poor  have  a  lot  to  offer,  even  to  the  rich;  (4)  The  equivalence  of  therapy 
and  education;  (5)  The  realization  that  the  individual  has  the  same  abilities  he 
always  had  in  spite  of  mechanistic  ways  of  locking  at  biology  and  psychology  and 
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amerce;  (6)  Understanding  between  two  people  does  not  necessarily  bring  agree* 
sent;  (7)  Tbe  incarnation  of  the  teacher  and  the  therapist  so  that  each  becomes 
a  learning  sober  of  the  classroom  or  of  the  interview  situation;  (8)  The  indi¬ 
vidual  who  really  learns  something  today  be cones  a  slightly  different  individual 
tomorrow;  (9)  By  informal  methods,  learning  c«n  occur  in  a  very  quick  time. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  FAMILY  THERAPY  IH  Q3IERAL  PSYCHIATRY 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  H.D. 

In  the  past  100  years,  psychiatry  has  ©eved  through  four  stages  without 
actual3y  abandoning  any  of  the  older  stages  as  it  moved  to  new  ones*— (1)  dedi* 
cation  to  the  isolated  individual,  (2)  child  guidance,  (3)  family  psychiatry, 

(4)  corm  unity  psychiatry* 

Psychiatry  of  Unattached  Individuals 

Those  thinkers  and  therapists  concerned  with  the  Individual  in  isolation 
Included  Kraepclin,  Freud,  the  Existentialists,  Bleulcr,  Adler,  the  Transac¬ 
tional  Analysts,  yatson,  Skinner,  and  sosc  aspects  of  June  and  Moreno.  These 
©on  were  largely  concerned  with  instilling  strength  or  training  into  the  indi¬ 
vidual  so  that  he  could  get  along  Inst ter  with  hin  society.  They  had  a  tendency 
to  consider  life  an  adversary  situation — the  individual  against  society.  Sore 
considered  the  ego  a  sort  of  dynnnic  filter  which  maintained  a  houndary  between 
the  individual  and  society.  Much  therapeutic  effort  was  directed  at  improving 
the  quality  of  this  filter  and  the  strength  of  this  boundary.  For  uithin  his 
boundaries  the  individual  was  considered  to  have  a  store  of  habits  and  attri¬ 
butes  which  were  learned  fro©  his  earlier  life. 

In  an  effort  to  have  ©ore  influence  on  the  inception  of  the  inner  diffi¬ 
culties  which  caused  the  individual  to  have  trouble  with  his  society,  an  empha¬ 
sis  developed  on  child  guidance  and  mental  hygiene.  It  was  thought  that  if  a 
child  were  properly  reared  and  trained  the  eventual  adult  would  be  happier. 

Bruno  BetEclhoim  and  his  Orthogenic  Seised  he  cane  advocates  of  children  as 
individuals  while  the  parents  were  essentially  considered  the  cneny,  A  supreme 
professionalization  developed  among  child  psychiatrists,  who  studied  human 
development  in  depth  over  the  total  span  of  life  but  most  of  then  remained  advo¬ 
cates  of  children. 


Psychiatry  of  Groups  and  Societies 

Even  while  all  the  individualistic  concern  was  developing  there  was  a  paral¬ 
lel  development  of  a  non-individual is tic  psychology  and  sociology  uhitu  concerned 
Itself  with  the  styles  of  behavior  in  whole  societies  or  with  the  relationships 
a©or.g  individuals.  The  individual's  difficulties,  assets,  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  were  seen  largely  as  a  product  of  the  society  In  which  he  found  him¬ 
self.  Such  thinkers  Included  Herd,  llarx,  G.  H.  Mead,  H.  S.  Sullivan,  and  to 
some  extent,  Jung  and  Horeno. 

Like  most  other  psychoanalytic  institutes,  the  Tavistock  Institute  in  London 
sowed  its  primary  mission  from  that  of  psychoanalysing  patients  to  the  training 
of  psychoanalysts  and  the  education  of  physicians,  clergymen,  social  workers, 
etc.  in  the  value  of  psychoanalysis.  But  then  it  went  a  step  further  and  began 
to  do  research  and  training  in  the  effects  of  groups  upon  individuals  and  the 
dynamics  of  interactions  among  groups  themselves*  It  found,  for  instance,  that 
groups  would  often  nafce  decisions  which  no  single  Individual  in  the  group  would 
have  ©ade  on  his  own*  Furthermore,  individuals  who  felt  they  were  representing 
groups  would  behave  as  they  never  would  have  behaved  when  not  representing  the 
group.  Thus,  ouch  individual  behavior  really  was  group-detotnined  and  could  be 
altered  by  altering  group  membership. 


The  Place  of  Family  Therapy 
in  General  Psychiatry 
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Family  as  the  Patient 

In  California,  with  heavy  influence  from  anthropology,  Don  Jackson, 

Gregory  Bateson,  Jav  Haley,  and  Virginia  Sntir  developed  reasonable  theories 
showing  that  much  mental  illness  could  derive  from  the  scapegoating  work  of 
a  family  upon  its  members.  Many  behavioral  scientists  then  considered  that 
the  pathology  was  inserted  by  the  family  into  the  family-defined  boundaries  of 
one  of  its  members,  who  then  became  "the  patient"  and  expressed  to  the  outside 
world  the  fact  that  the  family  was  developing  pathology.  The  individualistic 
therapists  of  the  older  schools  considered  that  the  patient  was  acting  on  his 
own  and  for  himself.  They  directed  their  treatment  at  making  the  patient  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  behavior  which  the  family  expressed  through  him.  This  had  the 
effect,  usually,  of  separating  the  patient  from  his  family  and  circumscribing 
a  boundary  around  him  which  included  the  family-implanted  pathological  behavior 
as  if  it  were  exclusively  his  own.  Through  association  with  the  therapist  and 
with  other  groups  than  his  family,  the  patient  was  redefined  as  a  person  and 
altered  his  behavior,  feelings,  and  image  of  himself.  The  family  was  usually 
left  to  shift  for  itself.  Sometimes  it  produced  another  patient.  Sometimes  it 
was  able,  in  its  necessities,  to  recapture  the  old  patient  and  redefine  him 
back  into  the  family’s  pathology. 

The  family  therapists,  however,  considered  that  the  pathology  pervaded  the 
Whole  family.  They  saw  the  pathology  as  contained  within  the  boundary  of  the 
family  as  an  organism  and  not  within  any  one  individual.  The  new  therapy  was 
directed  at  making  the  family  responsible  for  producing  and  then  for  managing 
the  problem.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  strengthen  the  "existence"  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  therapists  concerned  themselves  with  the  various  functions — pathologi¬ 
cal  and  normal — within  the  family  and  with  members  as  organs  performing  these 
functions.  They  often  turned  the  families  toward  the  outside  world  and  galva¬ 
nized  the  members  into  a  more  useful  relationship  as  they  faced  their  task  of 
dealing  as  a  family  with  the  world  of  work,  school,  or  neighborhood.  Some  saw 
the  individual  ns  permanently  merged  into  the  family. 

Any  individual  strengths  developing  independently  from  what  the  family  could 
give  him  came  from  his  membership  in  other  groups— teams,  companies,  schools, 
cliques,  new  nuclear  families,  etc.  This  individual  strengthening  was  compatible 
with  the  myth  of  the  modem  Italian's  highly  individualized  identity  developing 
out  of  his  association  in  secret  societies,  love  liaisons,  etc.  in  addition  to 
his  extended  family.  But  this  strength  was  not  self-nadc  by  the  suburban  indi¬ 
vidualist  in  his  steel-topped  automobile  heading  toward  the  grandest  of  all 
Clusters  of  individuals— the  ultimate  traffic  jam. 

The  traditional  individual  therapist  had  seen  the  ego  as  developing  a  set 
of  defenses  such  as  denial,  projection,  undoing,  and  sublimation.  These  defenses 
were  considered  protective  of  an  enclosed  system.  They  produced  certain  stereo¬ 
typed  interactions  with  people  and  things.  They  attempted  to  maintain  a  status 
quo,  Carl  hTiitaker,  as  a  family  therapist,  said  he  did  not  believe  in  defenses 
but  only  in  attempts  at  growth.  Both  individuals  and  families  were  trying  to 
tsove  on  in  the  flux  of  life. 
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The  Community  ns  Patient  and  as  Therapist 

The  same  concern  for  a  ''  '.ini  cal  anthropology"  that  produced  family  ther¬ 
apy  also  produced  the  hind  of  community  psychiatry  which  concerned  itself  with 
a  larger  community,  more  economically  self-sufficient  and  more  vnricd-roled 
than  the  nuclear  family,  or  even  the  extended  family.  The  community  was  held 
responsible  for  producing  pathological  patients,  families,  rates  of  delinquency, 
drop-outs,  mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  etc.  It  was  then  held  respon¬ 
sible  to  contain  and  to  manage  them.  Community  members  began  to  learn  how  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  their  own  services.  This  was  sometimes 
painful  to  professionals,  to  universities,  to  clinics,  etc,,  which  did  not  want 
families,  students,  and  patients  telling  them  what  to  do. 

The  local  community  was  sometimes  op-conned  by  a  larger  community  (the 
state)  Int  •  accepting  a  certain  self-boundary  as  a  community  and  into  doing  this 
psychiatric  management.  The  state,  for  instance,  might  charge  a  county  $100  a 
day  for  every  county  citizen  who  got  into  a  state  hospital,  ilot  only  was  the 
individual  merged  into  the  family  as  in  family  therapy,  but  the  family  was 
merged  into  the  community  for  much  of  its  identity.  When  had  traits  could  not 
be  bagged  into  individuals  or  families  and  extruded  from  the  community,  then 
the  community  assimilated  those  traits  into  itself  and  lessened  its  pathological 
products  in  favor  of  more-useful-to-the-comnunity  products— other  "economic  ways" 
of  enlivening  itself. 

But  what  is  a  community?  Some  defined  it  ns  a  geographical  area  which  in¬ 
cluded  between  75,000  and  200,000  people.  Political  boundaries  often  made  this 
*  geography  necessary  if  not  clinically  practical.  Another  definition  was:  a 
group  of  families  and  institutions,  all  of  which  knew  of  each  other  and  had 
influence  upon  each  other.  Still  other  thinkers  considered  that  there  should 
be  a  communing  and  an  influential  interaction  between  each  individual  and  the 
group.  If  every  individual  was  not  included  then  there  was  no  communing  with 
the  extruded  one  and  he  was  not  a  member  but  rather  a  slave,  a  saint,  or  other 
part-image  of  a  person. 

In  order  to  improve  the  community’s  mental  health  we  try  to  improve  the 
mental  health  aspect  of  the  individual-to-group  interaction  or  equilibrium.  In 
that  communing  equilibrium  the  individual  includes  within  himself  the  complete 
group.  The  group  includes  within  itself  each  individual,  but  not  necessarily 
completely,  since  the  individual  may  belong  to  other  groups.  If  a  member  in¬ 
cludes  within  himself  only  part  of  the  group  mores,  rules,  attitudes,  then  he 
renders  the  group  incomplete.  The  group  cannot  serve  him  adequately  and  he 
cannot  serve  the  group  adequately. 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  MONOTllRISM 

Hv  M.  I).  Parrish 


Authority^  Accountability,  and  Hosoonsihiltiy 

Our  Western  sense  of  authority  prow  out  of  the  monotheistic  Judeo-Christinn 
phi  losophv  which  held  a  slnplo  God  responsible  for  the  universe.  Even  those 
who  think  they  have  abandoned  rolipion  still  adhere  to  monotheistic  wavs  of 
orpanizinp  work  and  responsibility.  They  tend  to  invest  in  some  one  person  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  a  family's  behavior*  a  battle's  propress,  or  a 
government ' s  efficiency. 

Good  managers  maintain  that  authority  is  like  pnnorrhen.  You  can  pive  it 
to  someone  else  but  that  doesn't  relieve  you  of  it.  Accordinp.lv,  we  seek  to 
obtain  clear  linos  of  authority,  accountability,  and  responsibility.  When  a 
mission  fails  we  seek  to  bold  one  person  accountable.  We  may  then  p.ot  venpennee 
or  compensation.  Or  at  least  we  can  pet  another  manap.er  and  hold  him  account¬ 
able  for  recurrence  of  failure*  Furthermore,  every  worker  wants  to  make  certain 
the  limits  of  his  own  authority  and  accountability.  Pe  can  then  feel  secure 
that  he  will  not  be  hold  accountable  for  somethinp  not  under  his  authority. 

Following  the  monotheist ic  pattern,  for  example,  all  authority  for  command 
of  the  Army  resides  forever  in  the  President*  He  delep.ates  this  authority  to 
the  officers  of  the  Arnv  and  he  holds  them  accountable  t«>  carrv  out  the  missions 
for  which  they  are  responsible  when  they  exercise,  their  particular  dclopated 
authority. 

Thus  a  captain  may  have  the  authori  tv  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  buildinp, 
a  certain  bridpe.  Tin*  captain  mav  delegate  to  his  lieutenant  the  responsihlli tv 
for  drivinp  the  piles.  The.  lieutenant  then  orders  his  men  to  drive  the  piles, 
and  he  is  accountable  to  the  captain  for  the  way  the  piles  are  driven.  If  the 
lieutenant  is  delegated  authority  over  no  non  and  no  supply  of  piles,  then  the. 
captain  cannot  properly  hold  him  accountable,  for  not  pettinp  the  piles  driven. 
The  colonel  will  hold  the  captain  accountable,  however,  for  the  failure  of  his 
mission.  The.  lieutenant  cannot  he.  held  accountable  for  any  part  of  tin*  failure 
since  he  was  never  pi von  authority  over  the  men  and  materials  to  accomplish  hie 
part  of  the  mission. 

Suppose,  however,  the  lieutenant  does  have  men  and  materials  hut  Lakes  then 
off  and  builds  an  unauthorized  dance  hall.  The  captain  will  then  hold  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  accountable  for  misuse  of  men  and  materials* 

As  uc  follow  authority  and  .accountability  up  toward  their  ultimate  source, 
a  pravn  problem  arists.  The  President  is  accountable  to  carry  out  many  other 
missions  besides  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  economic  and  spiritual 
morale  of  the  country  may  depend  in  larpe  part  on  the  President's  maintaining  a 
respectable  iraape.  If  the  Army  does  somethinp  the  people  don't  like  and  the 
President  is  held  accountable  for  it,  the  President  mav  lose  all  his  dimity  and 
respect.  This  would  dauapu  the  fuuctioninp  of  the  povemment  and  the  morale  of 
the  people.  Consequently,  if  the  Army,  under  the  President’s  direction,  does 
somethinp  unpopular  the  President  nay  relieve  a  peneral  with  considerable  public 
fanfare*  The  public  then  vents  Its  spleen  upon  the  peneral  and  not  upon  their 
President. 
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'''here  l»  y**  c  another  problem  with  nrcountnhM  (I ",  rhi*  country  simply  does 
nor.  have  emmp.h  money  in  curry  our  nil  tlio  missions  (ho  people  clamor  for.  (!on- 
sequently,  tho  I'rosld.  nt  mint  send  certain  ship  captains,  for  Instance,  on  mls- 
•  ioun  without  adequate  resources.  Hit*  captain  in  ordered  to  carry  out  liiu  mission 
anyway,  ant!  simply  to  hunt*  that  hi*  hi  not  dial  Ion  pod.  ''Inin,  a  captain  nay  uni! 
his  ship  Into  rh«l:v  waters  to  pot  information  about  a  rival,  nation.  Or  an,  air 
commander  may  fly  over  nuch  a  nation  at  hlph  n It  1  tilth*  for  a  similar  purpose!.  If 
tlu'.'U!  cownamlrrn  art*  challonp.oil  bv  the  fnrofp.n  country  ami  they  lone  tholr  ships, 
then  the  Pres  idont  Is  no  rely  temp  tod  to  hold  then  personal  lv  responsible  (or 
loslnp  tlieir  ship.*;. 

Tills  nano  principle  in  employed  in  Mental  Health.  In  order  to  insure  that 
Mental  hospital  patients  are  not  nop.lertud  and  do  not  have  preventable  injuries 
nr  dinensen,  the  p.overnnnut  must  provide  tlione  pntientfi  adeouatc  staff  and  ndcqunt 
Iml.ldinjvi.  The  people  of  tlie.  state,  who  iiave  tiie  ultimate  authority  in  these 
matters  nay  not  wish  to  pay  the.  necessary  taxes  to  support  all  the  missions  of  the 
statu.  The  Governor  ami  his  budget  bureau,  in  nlloc.atinp  resources,  may  cut  short 
the  resources  to  the  hospitals,  hop in p  that  perhaps  no  preventable  problems  will 
occur  thin  year.  If  an  apparently  preventable  death  occurs  anyway  the  hospital 
superintendent  Is  held  accountable,  even  if  he  wan  never  piven  the  resources  to 
do  tlu:  job  adequately  in  the  first  place,  'flius,  the  government's  prcstip.e  is 
saved.  The  superintendent  takes  the  blame  but  the  Governor  maintains  hin  strenpth 
to  prevent  anything  extremely  bad  from  happening  to  the  superintendent. 

How,  all  this  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  no  institution  runs  at  peal; 
efficiency.  Money  could  always  be  saved  here  and  there  if  management  were  more* 
efficient.  In  tho  name  of  efficiency,  then,  budp.et  bureaus  decide  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  hospital  should  net  less  money,  hut  when  the  patient  death  rate  rises, 
no  one  holds  tho  budp.et  bureau  responsible. 

In  all  hut  the  most  reasonable  states  the  people  and  their  Information  media 
respond  only  to  criticism  and  scandals  conccminp  tlieir  state  np, uncles.  Construc¬ 
tive  planning  and  support  for  important  public  ap.encies  sells  very  few  newspapers 
and  wins  very  few  elections. 

The  function  of  tlu*  Devil 


Tills  scapep.oatinp,  of  a  slnp.le  person  into  accountability  when  he  lias  not  been 
p,ivc.n  the  resources  nr  the  authority  to  carry  out  his  responsibility  is  typical  of 
monotheistic  countries.  The  people  of  such  countries  act  toward  their  hiphost 
human  authorities  much  ns  they  would  act  toward  God.  They  have  tried  to  simplify 
tho  line  of  authority  by  holdinp,  one  person,  witli  total  authority,  accountable  for 
every Jiinp,.  Tills  eliminates  the  necessity  of  worrying  about  a  lot  of  demons  with 
diverse  powers  and  authorities  over  parts  of  life  and  nature.  Unless  one;  demon  Is 
invented,  however,  the  hip.host  God  will  he  left  with  the  responsibility  for  all 
the  bad  thinp.s  an  well  as  tho  p,ood  thinp.s  which  arise  out  of  hip.h  authority. 
Accordingly,  the  top  administration  maintains  its  iuapo  ns  personally  p.ood  and 
efficient  by  creating  a  "devil"  to  be  accountable  for  all  Che  bad  effects  which 
arise  out  of  that  hif;h  authority. 
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Thus,  { n  management  theory  we  tall:  about  estah l iuhing  clear  linos  of  author- 
icy,  responsibility,  ami  nceountahilitv,  Imt  actually  we  build  into  the  organisa¬ 
tion  certain  necessary  demons  who  are  bold  accountable  for  missions  tbev  are 
never  allowed  adequate  authority  to  execute,  Some  of  ur,  believe  these  working 
demons  should  not  take  a  public  job  unless  they  are  willing  to  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  incidents  outside  of  their  authority.  Such  a  policy  makes  It  hard  to 
obtain  p,ood  staff  in  government  or  corporate  life. 

The  necessity  for  scapegoating  docs  not  really  lie  with  the  President,  the 
Governor,  or  even  the  budget  bureau.  In  a  democracy,  ultimate  authority  rusts 
with  the  people.  Use  accountability  should  also  belong  to  the.  people.  Of  course , 
the  people  do  pay  for  everything  in  the  end,  but  usual W  it's  after  some  individ¬ 
ual  scapegoating.  Since  the  people  is  not  a  single  individual  it  cannot  as  a 
group  of  monotheists  consider  itself  the  single,  ultimately  responsible  person. 
Furthermore,  those  who  have  great  power  can,  if  they  wish,  avoid  being  called 
blameworthy.  The  sovereign  citizenry  is  only  human  if  It  thus  avoids  account¬ 
ability. 

We  love,  to  believe  that  we  can  always  elect  or  hire  someone  into  account¬ 
ability  for  our  very  difficult  problems,  such  as  dalivrrv  of  mental  health 
services.  When  one  of  Lhese  author ltietf  fails  us  we  usually  condemn  hit#  as  if 
lie  were  corrupt  from  birth.  Ml*  tend,  then,  to  a  now  authority  wtch  all  our 
original  childlike  faith. 

Polytheistic  acconn  ih illl y 

People  with  polytheistic,  traditions,  however,  are  more  likely  to  spread 
their  tru!it  among  multiple  powers.  They  dn  no’,  expect  their  emperors,  archons, 
consuls,  pliaroalis,  or  presidents  to  eliminate  problems  of  mental  and  physical 
health,  employment,  education,  etc.  For  these  needs  the  individual  cooperates 
with  his  extended  family,  his  village,  his  religious  sect,  his  secret  society, 
his  business ,  his  local  government,  and  all  the  interlocking  relationships  among 
these  groups.  It  is  very  complex.  A  citizen  must  he  always  on  his  toes  In  such 
countries.  From  childhood  be  learns  to  bn  constantly  concerned  with  politics  at 
all  levels  of  life.  He  knows  he  cannot  elect  an  official  and  then  lie  hack  and 
wait  for  th.*.  official  to  bring  a  great  society  into  being.  For  us,  nc  doubt,  our 
Own  tradi  m  .  is  best,  but  if  our  families  and  communities  learn,  like  these  other 
peoples,  o  contain  as  their  own  local  responsibility  some  of  the  hard-to-solvc 
problems  c*  local  delinquency,  mental  health,  retardation,  etc.,  then  wc  will  he 
less  dls.  ^pointed  with  our  managers  and  with  ourselves. 

Communities  responsible  for  their  own  delinquency 

The  nodem  problem  in  Mental  Health  is  not  no  much  the  delusions  of  patients, 
requiring  treatment.  It  is  the  delusion  of  the.  normal  American  people  that  some 
expert,  some  high  authority,  or  some  efficient  delivery  system  can  solve  the 
problems  of  Mental  Health  so  that  the  local  neighborhoods  and  groups  out  of  which 
the  delinquency  or  mental  illness  developed  don't  have  to  feel  responsible.  When 
that  unreasonable  hope  is  decreased  in  the  local  reunites  and  neighborhoods,  then 
the  local  people  themselves  no  longer  have  to  "insult"  thalf  deviant  neighbors 
by  sending  them  to  distant  places  for  some  expert  to  "cure,"  but  can  locally 
rehabilitate,  use,  and  benefit  from  their  talents. 
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Existentialism  Is  yet  another  attempt  to  fit  the  world  Into  certain  cur¬ 
rent  theories.  Physics  also  tries  to  fit  the  world  into  its  current  theories. 
Physicists  fail,  in  part,  alter  the  theory,  and  try  again.  Existentialist 
theory  is  more  stable,  however,  than  most  physical  theories  because  it  is 
harder  to  test  in  the  real  world.  It  has  some  of  the  quality  of  kerygraa:  a 
religious  enthusiasm  often  pervades  it.  Psychiatrists  find  it  particularly 
easy  to  fit  a  patient's  problems  into  existentialist  theory  when  they  make  an 
analytic  exploration  of  the  patient's  unconscious  wishes.  Thus  the  psychiatrist 
discovers  that  most  of  the  patient's  unconscious  ideas  are  simply  examples  of 
the  pre-formed  ideas  in  the  psychiatrist's  theory.  !fost  of  the  ideas  which 
don't  fit  the  theory  at  first  will  seem  to  fit  later  as  patient  and  therapist 
work  together.  Some  of  the  therapy's  good  effect  cones  when  the  patient  sees 
himself  as  taking  a  satisfying  place  in  a  new  conceptualization  of  human  life. 

Nevertheless,  existentialism  is  not  a  static  theory.  Different  men  and 
different  times  conceive  it  differently.  All  the  varieties  of  existentialism, 
however,  stand  in  contrast  to  three  ways  of  thinking  about  patients.  (1)  The 
patient  as  subject.  This  includes  the  views  of  rationalism  and  idealism.  Both 
views  see  man  as  a  thinking  being,  only  as  a  subject.  Descartes,  Rousseau,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  instance,  all  tended  to  see  man  as  a  subject.  Kis  observ¬ 
able  behavior  was  not  considered  the  truly  human  part  of  him.  Only  his  thoughts , 
his  feelings,  and  his  spiritual  life  were  that.  (2)  The  patient  as  object. 

Modern  behaviorism  see?  man  as  a  mechanistic  object  to  be  measured  and  controlled- 
perhaps  a  clock  to  be  re-set  and  then  allowed  to  run  on  its  own.  The  behaviorist 
cannot  see  thought  »  feeling,  nor  spiritual  life.  He  does  not  assume  he  can 
measure  them.  The  behaviorist  understands  a  person  only  through  what  the  person 
says  or  does.  To  him  the  person  is  purely  an  object.  (3)  The  observer  as  sub¬ 
ject.  The  enpathetic  therapist  studies  his  own  subjective  feeling  and  thought 
while  presumably  being  influenced  by  the  patient.  If  the  therapist  understands 
his  own  mind  fairly  well  he  can  see  the  changes  in  his  own  feelings  wrought  by 
the  presence  of  the  patient.  These  changes  are  wrought  only  by  the  patient's 
behavior,  of  course,  but  the  effect  on  the  therapist's  own  feeling  and  thought 
is  supposedly  due  to  a  parallel  set  of  feelings  and  thought  within  the  patient. 

Each  of  these  three  ways  considers  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  under¬ 
standing  human  behavior.  Existentialism,  however,  avoids  all  these  approaches  to 
psychology.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  existence  of  the  individual  and  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  on  existing.  The  person  in  himself  exists  before  he  has  any  attri¬ 
butes  or  any  essence.  Facts  or  events  precede  truths.  A  person  must  do  a  bad 
act  or  think  a  bad  thought  before  he  has  the  quality  of  badness.  Somehow  exis¬ 
tentialists  always  assume  this  existence  of  the  actor  or  person  as  a  good  in 
Itself,  quite  aside  from  what  he  my  do. 

Existentialism  was  developed  by  modern  individualists  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  Industrial  Revolution's  mechanization  of  individual  nan.  It  opposed 
Hegel  and  his  notion  that  the  state  could  behave  as  If  it  had  a  mind.  It  opposed 
any  matching  of  a  person's  identity  with  a  role  or  with  any  other  structure  of 
group  behavior.  It  opposed  submergence  of  self  either  as  member  of  a  tribe  or 
as  an  organization  man  or  as  a  specialist  with  a  stable  usefulness  in  a  social 
system.  The  Greeks  had  called  such  specialists  "idiots"— men  not  integrated  into 
all  group  activities  but  confined  to  a  narrow  set  of  interests.  The  existential 
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concept  of  individuality,  in  contrast  to  the  Greek,  was  self-oriented  rather 
than  society-oriented.  An  existentialist  would  hardly  agree  with  Solon  in 
describing  as  a  happy  person  one  who  participated  in  many  varied  activities  of 
extended  family  and  of  state,  and  finally  died  in  battle  for  his  state. 

Existentialism  does  contain  elements  of  the  Eastern  integration  of  subject 
and  object,  so  that  the  observer  is  part  of  the  thing  observed,  e.g,,  the  inter¬ 
personal  psychiatrist  and  the  psychodramatist  are  participants  in  the  crucial 
therapeutic  encounter,  and  the  military  psychiatrist  is  an  element  of  the  very 
team  he  "treats." 

Existentialism  deplores  modem  life's  absurdity  (Camus)  and  dehumanization 
(Kafka).  Such  problems  are  a  natural  accompaniment  of  life  throughout  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  age — from  about  1300  A.D.  to  tne  present.  Ifany  customs  natural  and 
integral  tc  past  decades  seem  dehumanizing  to  people  today  when  those  customs 
persist  into  our  own  time.  Future  men  will  probably  deplore  as  dehumanizing 
our  own  marriage  customs,  our  child  rearing,  or  our  most  enjoyable  entertainment. 
Hany  practices  in  a  beginning  new  ethic  seem  dehumanizing  because  traditional 
eyes  do  not  see  the.  consistent  way  this  ethic  fits  into  the  life  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  is  beginning  to  live.  Later  on,  some  of  these  things  may  not  seem 
dehumanizing  at  all— perhaps  certain  drug  habits  or  people-monitoring  by  eter¬ 
nally  present  TV  cameras,  What  is  dehumanizing  for  some  people  has  useful  and 
beautiful  aspects  for  ethers.  For  example,  the  loss  of  personal  autonomy  within 
a  tribe  or  an  extended  family  avoids  the  kind  of  dehumanization  which  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fiscally  efficient  services  brings  to  clients,  for  each  such  service 
specialises  in  some  one  aspect  of  the  individual— divides  up  the  individual 
almost  as  the  production  line  divides  up  work  on  an  auto.  For  instance,  a  hos¬ 
pital  patient  has  his  heart  closely  attended  to  by  the  cardiology  department, 
his  body  fluids  by  the  laboratory,  his  kidneys  by  the  urology  department,  etc. 

The  family  (or  the  tribe)  pays  close  attention  to  the  character  and  the  way 
of  thinking  of  each  individual.  It  reacts  specifically  to  him  as  a  person,  but 
it  de-individualizes  him  by  giving  him  no  privacy — intruding  on  almost  every 
aspect  of  his  life.  It  treats  him  as  an  eternally  loeked-in  member  of  the  group, 
a  member  who  has  little  right  to  be  loyal  to  any  other  group.  The  member  may 
then  try  to  obtain  some  separateness  of  personal  existence  by  joining  another 
group— e.g, ,  secret  society,  business  deal,  "unapproved"  marriage,  learning  the 
language  of  some  unusual  profession. , ,  The  pervasive  bureaucracy  of  the  modern 
corporate  society  pays  no  attention  to  the  individual  unless  he  becomes  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  treats  almost  all  individuals  the  same— as  if  they  had  exactly  the  same 
rights  and  characters.  The  bureaucratic  individual,  then,  cannot  feel  unique — 
though  he  may  have  some  privacy  and  feel  equality  with  others, 

Eyistentiaiism  usually  considers  itself  a  bulwark  against  both  dehumaniza¬ 
tion  and  de-individualization.  It  approaches  the  individual  as  a  thing  in  him¬ 
self,  not  as  one  egg  in  a  big  omelet.  It  builds  up  the  individual  as  a  collection 
of  present  feelings  and  not  as  an  eternal  essence  belonging  to  the  past.  Thus, 
existentialism  is  neither  tribal  nor  bureaucratic.  It  is  hisanly  individualistic. 

Individual  therapy,  approached  from  an  existentialist  point  of  view,  gets 
the  patient  to  sake  real  his  own  individualism  above  all  other  concerns* 
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In  spite  of  their  concern  for  the  unique  being  of  each  individual,  how¬ 
ever,  existentialists  do  employ  essences  or  eternal  ideas  which  they  see  as 
categories  Inhering  in  events  and  feelings.  The  existentialists  necessarily 
think  with  these  ideas.  Like  objective  scientists,  they  do  at  times  detach 
themselves  from  their  objects  (patients)  in  order  to  think  clearly  about  them, 
but  the  detachment  is  not  permanent.  Rather,  it  is  a  rhythmic  attaching  and 
detaching  of  self  to  and  from  the  patie*  »  in  order  to  intensify  understanding 
and  feeling  about  the  patient.  It  is  therefore  not  so  cool  as  the  detachment 
of  a  Kraepelin  from  the  patients  he  demonstrated  to  his  students. 

***** 

Kierkegaard  seemed  to  feel  that  conscious  learning  occurred  mostly  when 
passion  had  been  eliminated  from  the  relation  between  the  learner  and  things 
studied.  Things  then  beeane  intellectualized.  In  Sickness  Unto  Death,  Kierke¬ 
gaard  put  modern  anxiety  into  the  world  of  print.  Thinkers  Could  then  detach 
themselves  from  this  anxiety  and  intellectualize  about  it.  Intellectualization, 
if  "superficial**  and  not  intensely  attached  to  the  heart  of  the  thinker,  was 
freer  to  let  a  Situation  call  for  its  own  logical  and  reasonable  solution.  In 
order  for  this  passionless  reasoning  to  be  meaningful  and  relevant  to  persons 
in  the  end,  the  thinker  would  have  to  join  the  conclusions  into  his  own  personal 
feelinp  as  the  final  act  of  reasoning.  The  thing  as  ultimately  learned  became 
a  part  of  the  total  person's  life  and  feeling  until  he  detached  his  feelings 
temporarily  in  order  consciously  to  learn  a  new  thing. 

For  Kierkegaard,  truth  was  the  relationship  between  the  knower  and  the 
stuff  he  thought  he  knew.  Even  if  the  stuff  itself  was  false,  he  was  concerned 
with  whether  the  relation  was  true  between  that  stuff  and  the  individual  thinking 
It.  Thus,  Freud's  patients  who  thought  their  fathers  had  raped  them  had  lived  as 
if  it  were  so.  Psychologically ,  the  rape  was  true — at  least  it  was  true  in  the 
encounter-life  they  lived  with  Freud.  Until  they  could  become  passionless  enough 
to  re-examine  the  rape  intellectually  and  reach  new  conscious  learning,  we  must 
ask,  however:  Should  the  rapist  be  held  responsible  psychologically  for  the 
rape  if  there  was  in  fact  no  physical  rape?  Should  the  psychiatrist,  by  bis  own 
attentiveness,  encourage  the  patient  to  develop  further  this  personal  "truth"  not 
consensual  with  the  patient's  friends!  Some  psychiatrists  do  it  and  then  later 
bring  the  patient  around  to  attending  to  other  people's  ways  of  "truth"  without 
asking  the  patient  necessarily  to  abandon  his  own  preconceived  way. 

For  Kierkegaard,  then,  every  question  had  to  be  related  to  the  alive,  self- 
aware  individual  or  elsi’  the  individual  became  a  mere  robot.  We  avoid  seeing  a 
person  as  a  robot  when  we  look  at  the  total,  human  society  within  him— Hthe  full 
cultural  range  of  roles  and  thoughts  and  language  he  can  experience  within  himself 
and  which  compose  his  hix^nness.  The  individual  seems  to  be  a  robot  only  when  we 
look  at  the  local  society's  categories  of  character  or  role  aid  their  seeming 
coercive  effect  upon  the  defenseless  individual. 

The  application  of  a  proven  drug  or  hospital  procedure  to  the  patient-as- 
qbject  doesn't  cure  him  except  as  an  object.  It  my  leave  him  disconnected  from 
people  and  from  his  own  hopes*  The  patient-as-a-person  must  have  some  hope  that 
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his  encounter  with  the  "therapeutic"  soul  of  the  doctor  or  the  group  facing  him 
will  bring  relief  which  extends  beyond  the  therapeutic  encoimter.  Otherwise, 
the  patient  won't  work  toward  a  resolution  of  the  problem  from  his  own  side  in 
his  crucial  everyday  life. 

Hietzsche  thought  that  to  understand  oneself  as  a  system  was  equivalent 
to  understanding  the  social  world  as  it  was  systematized  in  one's  own  tine. 
Likewise ,  to  understand  a  system  of  social  life  was  equivalent  to  understanding 
one's  mm  life,  A  society  defines  Its  own  truth  for  its  own  tines,  but  changing 
times  bring  a  slippage  of  that  truth.  In  the  course  of  life  an  individual  could 
change.  In  the  course  of  history  a  social  system  could  change.  A  person,  a 
church,  or  a  government,  however,  could  not  change  by  investigating  its  delu¬ 
sions  unless  it  saw  (perhaps  unconsciously)  some  way  it  could  live  well  without 
these  delusions,  Hie  person  (or  other  organism)  must  see  some  issue  in  which  it 
can  be  committed  personally  and  can  be  emotionally  involved,  Hietzsche  felt  the 
Europe  of  his  day  was  sick,  was  dying,  but  it  was  pregnant  with  a  new  Europe. 

It  needed  to  attend  to  that  pregnancy— to  nurture  it,  to  become  committed  to  it. 

With  institutions  and  with  whole  societies,  to  die  Is  to  make  way  for  life, 
to  promote  new  life.  Thus,  a  father's  death  at  age  70  may  allow  his  children 
more  freedom  to  take  up  their  own  lives.  A  president  or  king  may  leave  office 
and  his  successor  will  be  able  to  do  newer  things,  World  War  I  may  destroy  the 
Edwardian  way  of  life  and  allow  a  new  way  of  life  to  arise.  The  subjugation  of 
women  or  servants  may  end.  With  it  ends  a  whole  way  of  life  so  that  the  liber¬ 
ated  people  cannot  enjoy  the  old  world  as  other  people  once  could.  Nevertheless, 
they  can  find  a  new  world  of  their  own. 

Hietzsche  felt  that  blockage  of  the  will  to  power  produced  neurosis.  This 
will  to  power  was  the  drive  to  live  out  one's  own  potential.  Happiness  was  an 
alert  and  conscious  feeling  cf  power.  It  was  not  the  absence  of  pain.  Han 
doesn't  strive  negatively  for  the  reduction  of  tension  itself  but  he  strives 
positively  toward  self-competence.  Health  is  the  individual's  power  f  orevent 
or  to  overcome  disease  and  suffering.  It  is  not  merely  a  passive  absei.  e  of 
disease.  Hietzsche  thought  altruism  and  morality  resulted  from  hostility  and 
resentment  which  was  suppressed  and  turned  inward.  Such  impatient  altruistic 
people  yearn  for  a  passive  "peace."  Their  open  aggression  would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  sadistic  demends  upon  others—with  natural  retaliation.  These  pea  -lovers 
had  as  much  resentment  as  the  aggressive  power-wielders,  but  they  didn't  get  as 
much  benefit  from  it.  Both  types  of  power-seekers  iis>roved  if  they  developed  a 
personal  creative  life  to  express  these  energies.  Artistic  work,  for  instance, 
was  sexual  energy  transmuted  so  as  to  be  unrecognized  as  sexual  energy, 

I  think  the  will  to  power  is  never  really  blocked.  Only  its  expression  in 
socially  acceptable  wavs  is  blocked.  The  will  alone  without  expression  is^ 
anxiety.  It  is  free-floating  energy  without  an  object  with  which  to  express 
itself, 

Sartre  said  an  individual  in  his  choices.  This  does  not  mean  to  me  that  the 
individual  is  the  sum  of  all  the  choices  he  ever  made.  That  sun  is  simply  the 
dead  and  static  posture  that  he  has  compiled.  It  is  not  his  living  acts.  His 
present  existence  is  the  act  of  making  the  present  choices  he  is  involved  in. 
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That  same  existence  can  be  lost,  however,  by  someone  else's  choice— for  in¬ 
stance,  s one one's  choice  to  murder  him.  Is  the  Individual,  then,  purely  his 
"own"  choice?  Hietzsche  thought  nan's  greatest  ultimate  power  was  the  power 
to  lose  his  existence  by  his  own  choice. 

Soae  of  Karl  Jaspers*  writings  indicate  that  although  the  individual 
existed  as  a  htsaan  being  prior  to  his  relevance  to  any  society,  nevertheless 
that  being  had  no  range  of  self-qualities  and  no  meting  as  a  person  within  his 
world  except  as  he  recreated  all  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  both  his  tra¬ 
ditional  culture  and  his  own  past  life  and  made  those  cultural  and  individual 
"memories"  relevant  to  the  position  of  his  person  in  his  present  society.  The 
way  a  man's  personal  life  history  and  the  history  of  his  society  is  appropriated 
to  him  determines  his  character— his  traits  and  the  choices  he  will  make  when 
faced  with  each  new  situation.  The  new  situation  in  turn  becomes  a  part  of  his 
history  and  helps  to  guide  future  behavior.  On  certain  occasions,  such  as  in 
therapy,  in  a  new  job,  or  in  a  new  country,  the  individual  may  revise  nis  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  histories.  That  Is,  he  may  see  them  differently.  Since 
philosophers  of  the  past  and  therapists  of  the  present  have  meaning  to  us  only 
as  part  of  our  cun  history  we  cannot  look  at  them  objectively.  Our  history  and 
their  history  are  part  of  the  sane  tradition.  He  are  remaking  our  history  now, 
with  those  thinkers  in  mind.  He  are  most  useful  in  our  development  of  self  when 
we  consider  all  philosophers,  scientists,  politicians,  and  therapists  as  our 
contemporaries  and  peers.  A  generalized  man  (e.g. ,  Goethe)  or  a  generalized  era 
(e.g. ,  Elizabethan  England)  lives  the  irwediscs  present  by  using  the  conceptual 
gains  of  each  past  century.  The  man  uses  a  13th  century  way  of  grasping  today's 
Hfe  and  also  an  Enlightenment  way.  Similarly,  an  adult  lives  the  present  by 
grasping  it  as  1,  2,  3...90  year  olds  do.  The  individual  attains  Being  and  also 
attains  a  self  through  the  inner  meditation  and  the  outer  negotiation  with  past 
and  present  beings  or  selves.  Tor  philosophy  and  therapy  have  no  great  truths 
to  find.  Their  highest  achievement  is  to  participate  in  the  continuous  flowing 
of  associated  thought  and  act  among  persons  who  interact  well — therapist,  patient, 
wife,  boss,  friend;  Plato,  Plotinus,  St.  Thomas,  Goethe...  In  the  flux  of  society 
or  of  history  there  is  no  politics  and  no  philosophy  but  only  the  acting  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  thinking  of  philosophers.  And  every  man  is  something  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  philosopher. 

The  great  modem  problem  is  that  masses  of  people  are  connected  by  technical 
and  organizational  channels  but  they  don't  feel  the  historical  interconnectedness 
of  their  minds  and  souls.  They  are  not  aware  of  sharing  a  cotzsoc  tradition,  to 
which  they  are  all  currently  contributing— and  therefore  contributing  to  each 
other.  This  pooling  of  personal  influences  consciously  creating  a  present  tra¬ 
dition  connected  with  the  past,  was  easier  for  an  individual  to  be  aware  of 
within  a  Greek  polls  or  a  Chinese  extended  family. 

It  Is,  however,  possible  today  for  therapy,  education,  and  the  living- 
learning  situations  in  practical  life  to  bring  a  person  tc  feel  all  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  history  and  communication  which  if  a  part  of  himself.  They  c  in  also  bring 
Mi  to  feel  himself  an  integral  part  of  his  cultural  tradition  and  the  social 
xmsauuications  of  his  local  neighborhood.  The  seating  and  the  antique  individu¬ 
ality  of  a  person  depends  on  the  things  and  the  people  (living  and  dead)  outside 
himself  which  he  makes  a  part  of  himself  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  makes 
himself  a  part  of.  It  would  require  a  deity,  of  course,  to  integrate  all  of  the 
relevant  tradition  aid  the  present  world  communications  appropriately  within  him- 
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self,  and  then  to  find  for  hi ns elf  a  relevant  place  as  a  part  of  these  things 
he  hlcself  now  contains.  Man,  of  coarse,  need  not  he  so  complete  about  It  in 
order  to  live  a  practical  life. 

Jaspers  felt  that  it  was  irrportant  for  a  therapist  to  develop  the  ability 
to  interact  relevantly  with  patients  and  to  help  tfteo  to  Interact  relevantly 
with  their  own  societies  and  traditions.  The  therapist  was  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  if  he  approached  the  patient  objectively  within  the  doctrine  of 
any  school  or  sect. 

*  *  *  * 

In  Michelangelo  *  s  day,  or  !lachiavelli 1  s ,  people  sight  have  said,  "He* re 
beaming  inhuman  in  our  cruelty  toward  others  and  in  our  tedious  study  of  reli¬ 
gious  subjects...  Let 1 s  get  back  to  persons."  Every  century  for  its  cun 
reason  said,  "Let’s  get  back  to  persons."  But  when  a  scientific  attitude  was 
combined  with  the  attccpts  to  analyze  the  person  better,  then  the  person  became 
analyzed  as  an  object.  He  was  divided  into  objectified  parts,  e.g.,  ego, 
superego,  id.  The  very  psychoanalytic  technique  produced  analytically  observ¬ 
able  fragments  of  the  person.  Analysis  of  a  group,  toe,  ccald  take  the  indi¬ 
vidual  a  small  cog  or  object  whose  prinary  existence  was  seen  in  his  group 
function. 

Freud,  with  his  analysis  of  slips  of  the  tongue,  tiuoor,  dreans,  etc.,  made 
possible  a  somewhat  scientific  measurement  of  natters  heretofore  unconscious 
to  the  individual.  The  scientific  investigation  had  high  prestige  and  popu¬ 
larity  but  it  was  confined  to  the  investigation  done  upon  the  individual,  not 
upon  the  group  nor  the  organization  nor  the  race  nor  the  aythology  behind  the 
prevailing  way  of  life. 

Freud,  trying  personally  to  avoid  a  cold  neurological  approach  or  the  con¬ 
temporary  industrial  approach  of  treating  men  like  machines,  listened  at  length 
to  the  person  within  his  patient.  He  tried  to  return  to  the  personal  ecstatic 
and  tosantlc  kind  of  reasoning  in  the  Enlightenment.  But  science  was  really 
his  god,  and  the  world  audience  of  his  day  waited  for  experimental  proof.  So 
Freud  becane  technical  and  objective  in  his  reasoning* 

At  least.  Freed  did  make  the  individual  nan  feel  somewhat  responsible  for 
his  own  irrational  actions.  A  man’s  unconscious  was  considered  to  belong  to 
his  personally.  Soae  sen,  then,  became  able  to  accent  their  own  nastiness  and 
craziness — things  that  would  keen  theta  from  being  one  of  the  ideal  elite*  But 
Freud’s  technical  reasoning  and  analyzing  went  on  further  to  fragment  man  all 
over  again.  It  made  man  an  object  in  the  laboratory. 

Existential  psychotherapy  tries  to  avoid^-even  in  the  ther^ist’s  own  aind — 
the  use  of  technical  reasoning  in  the  therapeutic  relationship. 

Binsvanger  thought  that  Freud  explored  man  in  his  biological  environment 
(the  Utsfelt)  hut  that  Freud’s  objective  attitude  and  technique  and  his  relative 
detachment  from  his  patients  prevented  hin  from  exploring  either  the  personal 
relations  among  fellow  men  (the  Mitwelt)  or  nan  in  relation  to  himself  (the 
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Eigenwelt) «  The  psychoanalytic  technique  of  standing  apart  and  asking  inter¬ 
pretations— 1"Yoa  are  projecting  your  own  anger  onto  me" — naV.es  the  patient  even 
xaore  likely  to  sense  himself  as  a  acre  object,  not  as  a  person  who  thinks  to¬ 
gether  with  the  analyst  as  a  human  equal— as  a  contemporary  and  a  peer.  Thus, 
the  analyst  aay  well  contribute  to  the  seeing  of  self  and  others  as  an  object. 

That  way  of  seeing  was  the  attitude  which  caused  the  patient’s  alienation  in 
the  first  place.  Furthermore,  the  analyst’s  continual  practice  of  keeping  his- 
self  one-up  on  the  patient  brings  into  the  analytical  situation  the  competitive 
dog-eat-dog  world  of  the  open  market.  This  attitude  in  the  social  world  has 
helped  to  alienate  the  patient.  Yet  analysis  provides  no  collection  of  tean- 
mates  who  can  prove  thenselves  through  team-task  work,  but  rather,  the  single 
patient  must  screen  himself  off  from  others  so  as  to  be  an  individual  person- 
in-hiaself. 

Paul  Tillich  felt  that  reason  had  become  separated  from  emotion  and  from 
will.  Reason  was  in  opposition  to  existence.  The  original  reason-world  of  the 
Enlightenment  was  concerned  with  justice  and  ethics  (Spinoza,  Locke...)  The 
thinkers  thought  of  thenselves  and  their  world  as  guided  by  some  benign  univer¬ 
sal  power,  suCh  as  God  or  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  or  perhaps  the  clockwork  of  the 
universe,  which  theoretically  relegated  all  men  to  the  status  of  brothers.  The 
19th  century,  however,  saw  the  world  as  a  vast  competitive  market.  People  ex¬ 
ploited  colonies,  businesses,  markets,  slaves,  constituencies,  audiences,  and 
clientele.  The  exploiters  considered  themselves  an  elite  group  (often  exploiting 
other  elite  groups).  The  exploiters  were  metiers  of  this  group  of  surviving 
fittest  creatures  because  of  their  successful  ways  of  behaving  in  the  world  of 
competition— nan  against  man.  Reason  now  was  guided  only  by  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  reasoner.  20th  century  psychiatry’s  promotion  of  intellectual  power 
and  the  understanding  of  group  and  individual  dynamics  did  nothing  to  alleviate 
this  situation. 


*  *  *  * 

neurosis,  existentially  defined,  is  an  attitude  or  a  behavior  which  destroys 
the  Individual’s  potential  to  fulfill  his  own  being.  For  instance,  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  keeping  all  one’s  work  very  neat  ma>  orevent  any  creative  thought  from 
being  bestowed  upon  the  work.  A  fear  or  going  jut  on  the  street  may  prevent  one 
from  developing  social  rad  work  encounters.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  destructive 
attitude  need  not  exist  purely  within  the  individual’s  own  person.  An  attitude 
within  his  family  could  also  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  own  being.  Sometimes 
all  our  evaluative  toil  attempts  merely  to  assign  individual  ownership  to  a  neuro¬ 
sis.  Be  assume  neurosis  cannot  be  possessed  by  a  family,  a  neighborhood,  a 
minority  group,  etc*  Furthermore,  we  like  the  individual’s  potential  to  fit  the 
more  benign  styles  of  his  time.  After  all,  even  some  of  his  conscious  individual 
potential  includes  his  becoming  a  murderer  or  a  torturer.  Anyway,  the  styles  of 
his  times  usually  provide  the  very  gransar  of  his  thought  so  that  his  potential 
Is  largely  regulated  by  his  society. 

With  the  development  of  the  megama chine  (Iftmford’s  idea  of  men  being  so 
organized  that  they  fraction  as  a  great  coordinated  machine)  everyone  hungered 
for  real  personality-directed  emotion,  including  especially  love  and  hate.  Most 
psychotherapy  became,  then,  only  a  staged  rehearsal  for  development  of  love-hate 
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expression — a  time— limited  attempt  to  reach  permanent  hunan  growth  or  human 
waxnth.  Coafort  and  caring  warmth  to  the  self,  considered  in  isolation,  is  a 
relapsing  of  self  to  the  primitive  mother  or  to  the  supporting  group  or  to  an 
all-inclusive  passivity.  Such  caring  and  coafort  dees  not  stimulate  development 
of  an  independent  self  and  its  varied  potentials.  I!eitner  does  committing  one's 
expressive  power  to  nothing  but  hate. 

The  autonomous  self,  free  from  neurotic  cocsitments,  Would  be  formed  by: 

1.  Accepting  the  individual  unconscious  as  part  of  self. 

2.  Accepting  the  self  as  part  of  a  contemporary  group  and  a  useful 
social  tradition.  The  self  then  extends  beyond  the  skin  limits* 

3.  ^Sharpening  an  individual's  practice  of  sense  perception  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 

4.  Building  comuni  eating  extensions  to  the  body  and  to  the  self- 
skills  with  hammer,  violin,  typewriter,  telescopes,  sailboats, 
library,  etc. 

5.  Building  personal  and  material  structures,  constantly  and  forever, 
which  are  outside  the  self  but  which  say  be  attached  to  the  self. 

Thus,  we  mat  build  a  house,  write  a  book,  join  a  dub,  obtain  a  new 
friend,  teach  a  class,., 

A  fundamental  assumption  of  individualistically  specialized  psychotherapy 
is  that  nan's  personal  h inanity  need  not  be  teased  apart  nor  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  studying  wan  or  of  developing  his  potential.  The  fact  of  a  person's 
existence  is  oore  important  than  any  knowledge  about  bin.  Drives  and  dfb  -J.es 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  context  of  the  individual's  existence  iro©  is 
sitting  opposite  you*  More  general  psychotherapeutic  theory,  however,  maintains 
that  you  can  understand  the  dynamics  only  in  terns  of  the  particular  encounter 
between  you  and  the  ether  person.  To  look  for  dynamics  only  inside  the  other 
person  or  inside  yourself  reveals  those  dynamics  from  only  a  narrow  individual¬ 
istic  aspect. 

The  existentialists  believe  that  ay  instantaneous  encounter  with  the  other 
person  rakes  him  exist  for  me  in  a  different  way  from  what  I  know  about  him. 

They  fail  to  conceive  this  encounter  as  interpersonal,  however*  they  concern 
themselves  with  each  individual  separately.  Singe  therapist  and  patient  have 
distinctly  separate  existences  the  one  person  is  still  studying  and  learning 
about  the  other.  To  some  extent  the  therapist  is  still  being  objective  even 
though  he  complains  as  an  existentialist  that  objectivity  is  net  a  good  thing* 
The  existentialist  doesn't  necessarily  try  to  grasp  the  encounter  as  an  existing 
thing  within  itself. 

In  order  to  know  a  patient  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  dialectical 
participation  with  him*  The  therapist  can  only  understand  the  patient  if  the 
therapist  is  ready  to  join  with  him  emotionally,  to  feel  for  him  as  a  person* 
Host  traditional  psychiatrists,  however,  continue  to  sake  themselves  comfortable 
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fry  abstracting  their  personal  selves  free  the  encounter,  seeing  the  other  person 
as  a  product  to  be  worked  on  or  as  aechanisns  of  behavior  to  be  adjusted. 

When  a  psychiatrist  sees  psychiatry  as  an  over-irrnortant  profession  It  is 
hard  for  hin  to  see  hiaself  as  an  element  of  the  patient  system  at  hand — for 
instance,  to  see  hisielf  as  an  clesant  of  the  school  »d  Its  problems  or  as 
a  neighbor  in  the  neighborhood  he  is  serving. 

Once  Ban  can  reduce  some  phenomenon  to  an  abstract  mathematical  formula  or 
to  a  psychological  theory-  he  feels  the  phenomenon  is  sore  real  than  before. 

Be  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  fornula  rather  than  with  the  phenomenon.  He  measures 
and  compares  this  fornula  with  the  formula  for  other  phenomena  and  tliinks  that 
he  is  dealing  with  real  life.  He  begins  to  feel  lonely  as  he  involves  h inself 
■ore  and  sore  with  the  prestigious,  abstract,  and  inpersonal  formulations,  i’et 
to  make  an  abstraction  of  love  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  act  of  love  itself.  Sixsx- 
larly,  for  the  very  act  of  being  or  for  the  alert  consciousness  of  the  present: 
to  sake  an  objective  abstraction  of  then  is  to  lose  then. 

A  Ban's  being  is  a  constant  interactional  process  of  be  cooing  a  sooevhat 
different  person — interaction  among  cany  worlds  and  peers.  Consequently,  an 
isolated  individual  cannot  exist.  An  effervescing  social  system  exists,  which 
contains  a  changing  individual.  The  individual  participates  in  the  system's 
change.  Constant  progress  is  participatiosi  in  history.  To  progress  is  to  be. 

IP  progress  is  to  join  in  the  flow  of  tine,  and  therefore  to  join  in  the  history 
of  one's  culture. 

Thtsein  in  German  nans  "To  be  there."  Hasein  is  tie  character  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  hunan  existence  which  sets  It  apart  fro*  all  other  existences.  Thus,  1 
exist  in  the  particular  there-place  which  is  ny  ora— in  Space  and  in  time. 

Haseir.  is  an  assumption  maintained  r.y  existentialism,  hut  it  isn't  necessary  in 
interpersonal  thinking.  For  the  san-there  exists  only  as  part  of  an  I-rhou 
encounter.  Choices  are  cade  in  the  context  of  sane  encounter.  "I  ae  cy  choices" 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  "The  encounter  is  its  choices."  A  kick  is  not  a  leg 
asserting  itself.  It  is  a  whole  person  asserting  hirself .  Thus,  1st  sort  of 
leg  when  I  say  something.  I  an  saying  it  as  a  part  of  a  dyad  or  other  group* 

Iff  assertion  is  the  dyad  asserting  itself. 
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Existential  Being 

Descartes  felt  that  the  individual  in  his  consciousness  was  separate  from 
the  world  and  front  other  people.  The  thinker  was  alone.  He  whs  certain  only 
of  His  own  existence.  Existentialism,  however,  views  the  world  as  a  system  of 
active  relationships  in  which  the  individual  finds  his  existence  and  which  he 
helps  to  create  by  that  very  existence  of  hiss 

Existential  being,  however,  is  not  the  adopting  unto  oneself  of  social 
norms  and  concepts.  Such  conformity  would  indeed  deprive  a  person  of  existen¬ 
tial  being.  For  existential  being  gives  a  self-esteem  which  is  far  more  than 
the  image  formed  by  the  views  of  others  about  the  person, 

Furthermorei  the  sense  of  existential  being  is  not  the  psychoanalytic  ego. 
The  ego  is  the  interface  between  biological  drives,  previous  training,  and  the 
present  external  world.  That  ego  is  a  small  ephemeral  thing  by  comparison  with 
the  total  sense  of  being.  But  sense  of  being  is  not  merely  a  grand  isolation 
of  the  self.  It  means  inclusion  in  nature— inclusion  in  time  and  the  natural 
processes  of  the  world. 

Society  today  tends  to  define  the  individual  as  a  passive  recipient  of 
social  forces!  such  as  education,  family  and  tax  pressures,  etc.  This  seems  to 
be  the  view  of  behaviorism,  psychoanalysis,  Marxism,  and  modern  bureaucracy. 
Existential  analysis,  however,  sees  the  individual  as  an  actor — a  maker  of 
choices  with  a  position  in  space,  in  time,  and  in  relation  to  others.  This  is 
his  being. 

Being  cannot  be  fully  sensed  unless  the  person  also  senses  not-being 
(awareness  of  the  threat  of  death  and  of  loss  of  the  person’s  own  potential  as 
he  conforms  to  social  pressures  or  as  he  meets  with  injuries  in  the  world). 
Without  the  clear  realization  that  being  can  be  lost,  and  without  the  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  non-being,  then  being  itself  becomes  problematical, 
weak,  and  uncertain-. 

Death,  more  than  any  other  event,  confirms  individuality.  The  person  dies 
as  an  individual,  hot  merely  as  a  member  of  society.  The  constant  imminence  of 
individual  death  sets  apart  individual  life  as  real.  Death  of  the  individual 
does ,  however,  develop  his  group.  It  allows  the  group  easily  to  !  5t  up  a 
replacement  in  the  person’s  role,  but  this  role  is  now  somewhat  changed  in 
accord  with  needs  that  had  already  been  present  before  the  death  of  the  person. 
In  some  sense,  then,  a  person  cannot  really  die  alone.  His  death  has  meaning 
to  his  group.  It  changes  the  group. 

In  spite  of  the  need  to  he  free  of  the  group  in  order  to  develop  a  true 
individuality,  the  fear  of  too  much  conformity  and  loss  of  individual  separate¬ 
ness  actually  prevents  the  development  of  some  individuality.  After  all,  the 
ability  to  think  in  English  was  developed  by  a  group  process  and  by  much  con¬ 
formism.  This  ability  allowed  the  development  of  a  very  broad  degree  of  inter¬ 
action  with  other  beings,  a  degree  which  would  not  be  possible  without  lan¬ 
guage,  It  also  enabled  the  individual  to  develop  extensive  self-separateness. 


A  foot  is  Amputated  as  an  individual  foot,  not  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
body.  The  constant  possibility  of  amputation  sets  apart  foot-life  as  real,  Yei 
the  foot  has  no  choice  about  being  a  member  of  the  body.  The  individual  has  no 
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choice,  either.  He  is  a  member  of  some  group.  It  Is  useless,  then  in  my 
mind,  to  try  to  become  completely  autonomous. 

Existential  Anxiety 

Existential  anxiety  is  the  threat  of  impending  non-being.  It  is  a  threat 

to  the  very  foundation  of  selfness  and  belongs  only  to  man.  Animals  may  be 

anxious  because  of  conflict  about  impending  danger  but  they  do  not  conceive  of 
non-being.  The  conflict  itself  prevents  resolution  of  tension  into  a  working 
emotion.  Existential  anxiety  is  not  an  affect  like  sadness,  joy,  or  fear.  It 

is  the  energy  produced  by  the  full  realization  that  non-existence  impends.  A 

person  commonly  and  normally  experiences  some  degree  of  such  anxiety  without 
converting  it  to  fear  or  to  any  other  emotion  he  can  act  upon.  Therapy,  of 
course,  is  made  difficult  when  patients  want  the  doctor  to  rid  them  of  normal 
anxiety.  Patients  should  be  educated  how  to  make  good  use  of  normal  anxiety, 
pain,  and  unhappiness. 

Anxiety  prevails  when  an  individual  is  avoiding  the  experience  of  pressing 
emotion,  or  perhaps  of  perceptions  which  he  wishes  were  "not  mine."  It  pre¬ 
vails  also  as  an  atmosphere  in  some  group  of  his  which  is  maintaining  similar 
avoidance. 

Doctors  as  individuals ,  for  instance,  may  avoid  perceiving  that  by  treating 
only  mildly  sick,  interesting,  and  affluent  cases  of  their  own  social  class, 
they  are  pretending  that  they  are  not  really  responsible  for  the  poor  and  the 
uninteresting.  They  are  pretending  that  they  are  hot  relegating  many  people  to 
suffering  while  they  help  a  few  people  slightly.  They  do  not  see  the  sick  as 
society's  responsibility.  They  do  not  see  the  doctor's  pay  as  also  society's 
responsibility,  and  therefore  they  feel  no  need  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
patient’s  problems  nor  with  the  problems  of  the  patient's  class  or  group.  When 
the  concept  of  such  social  responsibility  dawns  in  laymen,  however,  an  entire 
medical  society  may  act  anxious— as  if  it  needed  to  avoid  something.  Part  of 
this  anxiety  is  existential.  It  is  perception  of  a  threat  to  a  way  of  existing. 

National  anxiety  prevails  when  a  nation  tries  to  maintain  an  image  to  itself 
of  caring  for  humanity  and  concerning  itself  with  mankind,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  nation  is  avoiding  responsibility  in  Asia,  for  example,  as  if  Asian  countries 
were  inhuman  enough  or  unimportant  enough  to  be  neglected.  Or  else  they  are  to 
be  only  roughly  or  kindly  handled— but  with  detachment.  Furthermore,  to  go  to 
war  with  hatred  in  the  heart  would  be  to  destroy  an  image  of  individual  and 
national  self  as  benign.  This  produces  anxiety  because  of  the  fear  that  this 
important  self-image  nay  become  extinct.  In  order  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
involving  the  national  self  in  the  life  of  Asia  we  must  use  a  lot  of  energy  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  human  needs  and  the  humanistic  contributions  of  these 
Asians  and  to  their  participation  in  our  own  national  self.  This  energy  is  a 
tension  which  is  equivalent  also  to  anxiety.  We:  face  the  impending  non-existence 
of  a  class  of  humanity — the  Asians— which  is  a  part  of  our  collective  self, 
"though  we  ate  denying  that  it  is  a  part. 

True  existential  anxiety  occurs  when  the  patient  is  faced  with  a  change  of 
his  old  self  (his  old  way  Of  existing)  even  if  the  Change  is  an  ultimate  benefit. 
For  instance,  a  change  to  a  better  job  is  a  threat  if  the  old  job  had  become  a 
part  of  the  old  self.  Freedom  Of  the  individual  to  change,  then,  brings  anxiety. 
Persons  surrender  individual  freedom  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  anxiety* 
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While  anxiety  may  he  induced  into  the  individual  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
group  he  is  in,  the  anxiety  itself  is  not  felt -as  a  threat  to  that  valuable 
collective  existence  but  only  to  individual  existence.  When  tlie  mind  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  group  the  individual  may  sense  no  anxiety,  even  in  the  most 
threatening  circumstances.  Thus  a  mother  may  see  clearly  the  threat  to  her 
ovm  existence  as  she  willingly  sacrifices  herself  for  her  child.  The  same 
might  be  true  of  the  soldier  whc  sacrifices  himself  for  his  buddies  or  his 
unit.  Some  existentialists,  however,  might  say  that  these  sacrificers  were 
not  completely  autonomous  persons.  They  were  merged' dependently  or  symbioti- 
cally  with  others. 

Shame-Anxiety  and  Guilt-Anxiety 

If  the  patient  sees  his  therapist  as  truly  human  like  himself,  the  patient 
has  no  necessary  shame  nor  guilt  when  he  brings  up  into  the  dyad  all  the  "not-me" 
part  of  the  self.  They  are  appropriately  "oe-as-patient."  At  a  formal  dinner, 
however,  the  patient  would  act  as  if  the  part  of  his  life  uhen  he  is  sitting  on 
the  toilet  was  "not  me."  Before  a  police  captain  the  patient's  little  thievings 
would  become  "not  me."  Before  adults,  the  child-within-hin  would  be  "not  me." 

Yet  these  many  aspects  of  shame  are  natural.  To  see  the  self  as  part  of  nature 
nay  produce  a  shame-anxiety  in  a  certain  social  situation  as  above*  But  it 
would  never  produce  an  inward  guilt-anxiety,  felt  as  a  stain  to  the  self. 


Guilt-anxiety  threatens  the  value  of  the  self.  In  order  to  avoid  that 
guilt,  I  may  lean  toward  a  new  superego,  a  new  set  of  moral  values.  I  may  have 
to  make  new  ideas  a  part  of  myself.  I  may  have  to  let  soma  of  my  old  self  die. 
Shame-anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  'is  only  a  threat  to  my  external  world,  to  ray 
possessions— perhaps  to  my  relation  to  child,  parents*  body,  or  job.  I  can 
study  shame-anxiety  as  an  emotion— the  same  as  I  study  fear.  I  can  compare  it 
with  other  emotions.  True  guilt-anxiety,  however,  is  so  much  a  threat  to  my 
existence,  and  therefore  so  much  a  part  of  my  existence  that  I  cannot  study  it 
objectively  and  comparatively. 

Existential  guilt  is  a  part  of  being  and  is  inevitable  at  certain  times  in 
the  course  of  life.  In  any  part  of  life  it  is  always  present  as  a  potential. 

If  the  therapist  sees  this  guilt  in  the  patient  as  mere  "guilt  feelings"  he 
relegates  it  to  an  attribute  or  a  possession  of  the  patient*  and  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  patient's  existence.  It  is  not  a  part  of  his  existence  in  the  way 
that  choice-making  is.  The  patient  who  sees  guilt  as  merely  one  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  is  merging  his  existence  with  that  of  the  group  and  is  not  living  his  own 
being  as  guilty.  For  it  is  only  as  a  group  member  that  he  could  feel  such  a 
possession  as  integral  with  his  am  personal  existence.  In  some  other  society, 
such  a  group  member  might  not  even  be  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient's 
refusal  to  accept  his  childish,  his  authoritarian,  his  cool  and  rational  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  existence,  will  lead  himself  to  a  more  personal 
guilt.  This  is  the  guilt  of  denying  part  of  any  man's  existence.  It  is  not  the 
guilt  of  denying  what  the  society  considers  distasteful. 


Existential  guilt  produces  symptoms  only  if  it  is  rejected  as  a  part  of  the 
self,  in  which  case  the  person  develops  a  neurotic  guilt  and  anxiety,  with  ac¬ 
companying  symptoms.  Existential  guilt;  then,  comes  about  because  one  has  self- 
awareness.  It  does  not  come  from  taboos  or  suppressions  of  instinct.  It  comes, 
rather,  because  the  person  realizes  that-  he  can  choose  or  not  choose  to  use  his 
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own  potential.  Thus,  everyone  participates  In  some  existential  guilt,  for 
everyone  is  constantly  readjusting  decisions  about  his  own  potentialities. 

Existential  guilt  can  be  of  three  types.  (1)  The  existential  guilt  of 
one's  own  inner  world  (the  Eigenuelt)  comes  from  forfeiting  one's  own  poten¬ 
tiality.  (2)  The  existential  guilt  of  the  world  of  encounter  with  other 
people~the  you-me  world—  (Hi twelt)  comes  when  the  self  intrudes  on  a  fellow 
man's  potential.  (3)  The  existential  guilt  of  the  political  and  physical 
world  around  (Urawelt)  comes  from  intruding  on  the  potentialities  of  nature  as 
a  whole— usually  by  separating  the  self  from  nature,  thus  doing  an  injustice 
to  nature's  own  potential.  For  one's  existence  belongs  in  nature  and  con-* 
stantly  acts  with  it. 

The  Subject-Object  and  the  World-Soul 

The  psychiatric  approach  to  a  patient  should  eliminate  the  subject-object 
dichotomy  in  such  a  way  that  the  psychiatrist  feels  he  is  in  the  same  world  as 
the  patient,  and  yet  is  preserving  the  reality  of  his  om  existence.  There  is, 
then,  a  sense  of  community— patient,  doctor,  and  other  people.  The  doctor  does 
not  take  an  objective  view  of  the  patient  from  a  white  coat  position.  Neither 
does  he  loss  his  own  identification  in  a  merger  with  the  patient's  world  or  the 
patient's  self. 

The  patient's  problem  is  usually  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  his  own  being, 
or  it  is  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  belonging  in  his  own  world.  These  are  schizoid 
problems,  not  hysterical  problems.  If  the  doctor  sees  them  as  only  hysterical, 
he  may  be  concentrating  on  a  beautiful  drama  instead  of  on  the  real  problem. 

In  other  centuries,  hysteria  was  perhaps  a  more  real  problem — dramatically  ex¬ 
pressive  behavior  capturing  the  interest  of  others.  In  the  1200s  a  person  was 
flotsam  within  nature*  In  the  1600s  he  gained  power  over  nature.  Now  in  the 
1900s  he  is  estranged  from  nature,  community,  and  his  own  body. 

A  person  cannot  develop  himself  within  society  by  means  of  introjection* 
identification,  etc.  unless  he  trains  himself  to  be  conscious  of  that  very  self 
and  to  realize  that  he  himself  is  the  one  making  his  choices.  Thus,  the  present 
"I"  knows  the  eternal  historical  "me."  Within  his  own  mind  the  person  must 
function  so  as  to  see  himself  as  object  and  subject  at  the  same  time.  When  a 
person  is  thus  conscious  of  self  he  can  stand  aside  and  see  the  self-relation 
to  society.  If  self-transcendence  brings  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice  and 
action,  theoretically  a  person  so  freed  can  express  himself  in  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  action— romantic  love,  heavenly  love,  empathy,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  animals  and  plants.  He  has  empathy  for  the  qualities  and  the  needs  of 
materials  such  as  leathers  or  woods  or  stones,  from  which  he  may  create  artistic 
communications •  lie  has  awareness  of  the  strength  and  possibilities  of  his  own 
muscles.  Without  this  freedom  of  action  the  individual  would  be  more  rigidly 
confined  to  a  single  world  of  a  single  mode  of  self-expression. 

The  three  Worlds  of  Existentialism 

the  Kuweit— the  biological  and  physical  world— has  within  itself  no  self- 
awareness.  It  includes  all  the  instincts  and  other  biological  behavior.  This 
Is  the  world  to  which  we  must  adapt  since  if  we  did  not  we  would  freeze  to  death 
dr  starve  or  die  of  exhaustion.  As  a  society  we  have  learned  to  modify  parts  of 
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this  world.  As  individuals  we  can  do  very  little  to  change  the  Urawelt.  We  can 
only  adapt  to  the  methods  our  society  has  developed  to  avoid  or  control  most 
limweit  problems — clothes,  heaters,  weapons,  drugs,  irrigation. 

The  Mitwelt  is  the  xjorld  of  one's  fellow  men.  One's  relationship  to  others 
makes  changes  in  those  others.  This  is  not  adaptation  but  interaction  and  en¬ 
counter,  where  both  members  are  changed. 

The  Eigenwelt  is  the  mode  of  one's  current  relationship  to  self.  In  it,  I 
grasp  what  a  flower  means  to  me.  This  flower,  or  other  objects,  has  different 
meanings  to  different  persons  and  to  different  stages  of  me  as  I  live  my  life. 

What  I  am  to  myself  feels  different  at  age  10  than  at  age  20.  This  interior 
world  is  the  Eigenwelt. 

Thus,  in  the  Urawelt,  "The  flower  is  pretty "in  comparison  with  other  things 
in  the  world."  In  the  Mitwelt,  "The  flower  fits  prettily  into  our  relationship," 
or  "I  agree  with  you  that  the  flower  is  pretty."  In  the  Eigenuelt,  "Compared 
with  other  things  in  ray  mind,  the  flower  is  pretty." 

All  three  of  these  worlds  must  be  lived.  If  V®  leave  out  one  mode  we  avoid 
reality.  B inswan ger  felt  that  psychoanalysis  dealt  only  with  the  Urawelt. 
Psychoanalysis  was  mostly  concerned  with  the  individual's  struggle  with  his  biol¬ 
ogy  and  with  society.  II.  S.  Sullivan  and  other  interpersonal  psychiatrists  were 
concerned  mostly  with  Mitwelt.  They  saw  the  self  as  a  reflected  appraisal  from 
others  of  the  position  in  the  group  which  the  person  held  currently.  Such  a  self 
was  always  changing  in  its  quality— perhaps  with  discontinuity  and  with  sudden 
sidesteps  into  other  roles  as  life  went  on.  The  person  remembered  currently  the 
past  things  that  would  connect  up  a  single  line  of  history  for  him.  lie  saw  him¬ 
self  as  always  the  same  person,  even  if  the  self's  social  role  did  change.  At 
different  times,  then,  he  was  a  criminal,  a  liberal,  a  soldier,  etc.,  and  his 
attitudes  toward  the  world  and  toward  himself  were  different. 

Though  existentialists  tended  to  feel  that  Sullivan,  somewhat  like  Freud, 
molded  the  self  toward  social  conformity,  nevertheless  Sullivan  showed  how  social¬ 
ly  conformed  the  self  really  was.  From  the  understanding  of  that  real  conformity, 
a  person  could  build  a  true  independence,  but  if  he  assumed  independence  had 
already  baen  built  he  would  not  go  on  to  build  it.  Only  by  understanding  that  a 
delusion  is.  a delusion  can  we  break  free  of  that  delusion.  Sullivan,  like  G,  H. 
Mead,  didn't  think  the  self  had  all  the  independent  existence  the  psychiatrists 
thought  it  had.  The  self  was  a  precipitate  of  the  culture,  including  the 
myths,  the  styles,  and  the  tastes.  It  v?as  also  a  precipitate  of  interactions 
among  actual  persons  and  between  the  person  and  his  physical  world. 

Exercising  all  his  potential,  a  person  plans,  acts,  and  is  understood  in 
all  three  worlds.  In  personal  tragedy,  for  instance,  the  individual  is  cons¬ 
cious  of  his  full  inner  identity  in  the  midst  of  the  natural,  social,  and  inter¬ 
personal  forces  upon  bin.  Modern  nan  often  avoid  this.  Because  modem  drama 
leaves  out  the  Eigenwelt  there  are  virtually  no  tragic  dramas  today.  Most  of 
our  audiences  today  are  merely  swept  along  together  by  musical  comedy  or  by 
stylish,  catchy  situation  dramas.  In  all  his  sadness  and  del..ght,  man  lives 
his  otm  life  fully.  Even  as  an  audience  member  he  exercises  his  own  talents 
for  involvement  in  preference  to  being  merely  entertained. 
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The  Various  Kinds  of  Time 

The  Unwelt  fits  into  clock  time.  Everywhere  in  the  Unwelt  time  flows  at 
the  same  speed. 

The  Mitwelt  exists  in  a  time  with  variable  speeds  and  intensities.  This 
time  slows  or  speeds  up  as  we  become  bored  or  intensely  absorbed  in  the  other 
person.  The  duration  of  an  intimate  relationship  with  another  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  meaningfully  in  the  days  or  years  of  astronomy  or  of  clocks. 

The  Eigenwelt  has  no  duration  in  time.  There  are  simply  immediate  eidetic 
graspings  of  insights,  self-awareness,  metaphor,  or  poetic  feeling. 

The  "I"  in  any  of  these  time-worlds  is  the  human  being's  act  of  becoming 
something  different.  The  "I"  is  the  point  of  the  universe's  flow  of  tine,  where 
the  individual  meets  the  future  (Unswelt).  It  is  the  point  of  change  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  persons  (Mitwelt) .  It  is  the  point  where  feeling  changes  within 
the  person  (Eigenwelt). 

Even  in  the  severe  psychoses  and  neuroses  anxiety  is  suspended  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  imagine  a  future  without  this  anxiety.  Sometimes  a  painful  memory 
without  attachment  to  a  plan  for  a  better  future,  is  kept  out  of  consciousness 
and  yet  it  continues  to  influence  acts,  with  less  direct  pain  but  usually  with 
anxiety  from  "causes  unknown." 

The  past  becomes  alive,  influential,  and  useful  only  if  the  future  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  individual.  Remembered  events  have  but  little  relation  to  the  actual 
events  of  the  individual's  past.  Only  1/10,000  of  the  events  in  one's  life  are 
remembered  today,  and  even  these  are  often  distorted.  The  future  determines 
memories.  How  we  remember  a  thing  depends  in  large  measure  on  what  we  intend  to 
do  with  it  in  the  future.  The  future  determines  the  past.  Memory,  like  emotion, 
is  a  creative  process,  with  the  future  in  mind.  To  the  existentialist,  the  past 
is  Ubwelt  and  is  therefore  only  a  part  of  the  influence  upon  the  person— there 
is  also  Mitwelt  and  Eigenwelt. 

The  psychoanalytic  patient  cannot  make  any  practical  use  of  his  couch  memo¬ 
ries  until  he  has  some  commitment  to  the  future  and  also  some  self  to  Commit  to 
the  future.  But  the  building  up  of  the  memory  system  or  myth  in  conference  with 
the  psychiatrist  can  help  to  strengthen  a  small  self.  The  resulting  larger  self, 
committed  to  a  future,  has  a  need  for  more  useful  memories.  As  the  traditional 
psychoanalytic  patient  builds  up  his  self-respect,  his  self-confidence ,  and  his 
ability  to  act  on  his  own,  he  also  builds  up  a  history  of  self  that  he  can  toler¬ 
ate  and  which  supports  his  new  confidence  and  respect. 

Existentialists  do  not  believe  that  historical  forces  carry  the  individual 
along  automatically:  They  think  the  individual  has  choices. '  They  are  adver¬ 
saries  of  Spengler's  historical  cycle,  which  coerces  each  individual  into  the 
particular  styles  of  thinking  for  the  historical  stage  of  his  time.  Existential¬ 
ists  also  run  contrary  to  Levi-Strauss*  structuralism,  which  sees  a  single  set 
of  patterns  underlying  all  human  behavior. 

Brain-injured  people  are  tied  to  the  immediate  concrete  situation.  Anxiety- 
ridden  people  are  tied  to  the  immediate  concrete  Situation.  Their  horizons  are 
narrowed  in  space  and  in  time.  Thus,  an  extremely  tired  hiker  may  be  able  to 
piss  only  his  next  Step,  one  step  at  a  tiro.  The  severely  brain-injured  person 
USB  difficulty  in  generalizing  what  he  knows.  He  may  not  even  be  able  to  do 
with  his  right  hand  what  he  haS  learned  to  do  with  his  left.  The  "normal"  person, 
however,  can  think  beyond  the  narrow  horizons  of  a  particular  time  and  place.  He 
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can  think  of  possibilities  and  potentialities,  but  what  is  "normal"  depends 
upon  a  person's  role  and  status.  On  a  long  march,  a  private  is  more  likely  to 
fall  out  from  exhaustion  than  is  a  sergeant  with  a  comparable  degree  Of  physi¬ 
cal  stamina.  In  the  stress  of  battle  a  rifleman  may  be  doing  well  if  he  can 
plan  ahead  for  one  minute*  A  man  who  can  plan  ahead  for  ten  minutes  can  com¬ 
mand  a  platoon  (lieutenant).  A  man  who  can  plan  ahead  for  one  day  in  combat 
can  coroand  a  division  (major  general).  Thus,  the  normal  man  can  transcend 
the  immediate  concrete  situation  in  contrast  to  the  brain-injured,  the  anxious, 
the  exhausted,  or  the  animal. 

Dishonesty  is  transcendent  behavior.  It  takes  more  intelligence  and  more 
personal  integrity  to  tell  a  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth.  Police  who  "grill" 
suspects  often  put  them  under  such  anxiety  that  they  are  unable  to  tell  good 
lies.  The  lie,  the  promise,  and  the  contract  thus  successively  move  the  person 
from  Eigenwelt  to  Mitwelt.  Financing,  and  especially  the  managing  of  marketing, 
moves  the  person  into  the  Urawelt.  Ever  since  man  transcended  the  immediate 
situation  in  all  three  cf  these  worlds  he  has  evolved  as  a  species  ahead  of 
Animals,  As  he  fits  into  Rousseau's  scclal  contract  and  into  the  competition 
of  Adam  Smith's  laissez  faire  economy,  he  is  able  to  compete  in  a  political  and 
in  an  economic  world  either  as  individual  or  as  group,  and 'finally  reaches  the 
Spencerian  "survival  of  the  fittest"  in  purely  human  economics.  Tims,  existen- 
tialism  can  fit  the  dog-eat-dog  competitive  world  which  sees  the  individual  as 
developing  in  competition  with  his  society— as  early  Freudian  psychoanalysis 
also  saw  it. 

Some  modem  existentialists,  however,  see  modem  man  as  becoming  free  of 
the  need  to  impute  order  and  design  in  everything — free  of  the  fear  that  dis¬ 
order  somehow  eliminates  being  and  makes  man  anxious.  Some  people  (Sartre  and 
Camus,  for  instance)  accept  the  world's  natural  disorder,  dirt,  pornography, 
and  absurdity  along  with  its  elements  of  order,  joy,  and  reason. 

Psychotherapeutic  Techniques  ‘ 

There  is  no  stereotyped  technique  by  which  a  therapist  can  itsnediately  help 
a  patient  to  reach  his  own  potential.  The  therapist  must  first  understand  the 
patient  as  a  person,  end  then  develop  techniques  which  are  appropriate  to  the 
therapist  and  the  patient  in  their  personal  encounter.  That  is,  the  therapist 
oust  first  understand  the  patient  as  a  being  in  this  world  with  the  therapist. 

It  is  well  for  me  is  a  therapist  to  conceive  the  patient  as  accompanying  me  on 
Spaceship  Earth*  He  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of,  he  cannot  he  held  at  ana's  length, 
his  treatment  cannot  consist  exclusively  of  interviews  with  me.  He  oust  "inter¬ 
view"  with  himself,  with  other  individuals  besides  me,  and  with  the  world  of 
hvaaan  groups  and  physical  nature.  His  badness  or  weakness  must  be  recycled  use¬ 
fully — compatibly  to  himself,  to  me,  and  to  the  world.  (Eigenwelt,  Mitwelt, 
and  Urawelt) 


As  an  existentialist,  I  consider  the  existence  beside  me  of  the  other  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  am  not  at  that  moment  concerned  that  groups,  industries,  languages, 
geometries  have  any  existence  worth  our  primary  concern  not  that  culture  pre- 
exists  the  individual  man.  Only  thus  can  the  relation  between  us  come  to  its 
full  power.  Tet  we  nust  both  go  beyond  this  relationship  if  we  are  to  develop 
in  Spaceship  Earth — the  patient  and  1  as  explorers  interviewing  the  world. 
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Traditional  patients  and  doctors  sense  their  self-existence  as  legal  and 
biological  mechanism.  They  avoid  awareness  of  self  as  feeling  and  changing 
together  with  other  people  and  things*  They  avoid  confronting  their  own 
existence.  That  is,  they  suppress  existential  awareness.  When  patients  seek 
a  mechanical  gimmick  for  managing  life,  traditional  psychotherapeutic  work 
sometimes  rewards  them  by  structuring  their  neurosis  and  getting  them  to  fit 
into  society  as  good  machines.  Non— existential  therapy  in  one  way  or  another 
acculturates  the  patient— gets  him  to  make  his  world  identical  with  the  cul¬ 
ture.  He  gives  up  freedom  and  therefore  has  no  anxiety.  Of  course,  his  group 
may  have  a  group  anxiety  if  the  group  itself  is  free.  But  the  patient  as  an 
individual  doesn't  have  anxiety  except  when  the  group  rejects  him — frees  him. 

The  existential  therapist ,however,  does  not  aim  at  cure  but  only  at  getting 
the  patient  to  experience  his  own  existence.  This  is  more  than  coming  to  ex¬ 
perience  fully  his  own  pain  or  other  feelings,  for  these  feelings  would  also 
occur  in  traditional  psychoanalysis.  Rather,  the  patient  comes  to  experience 
himself  as  always  acting  on  his  own,  quite  apart  from  the  society,  but  paral¬ 
lel  to  his  society,  so  that  he  can  manage  his  behavior  with  knowledge  of 
society's  needs— whether  of  not  he  chooses  to  conform. 

A  person's  tendency  to  merge  with  the  tribe— to  be  absorbed  in  the  Mitwelt, 
to  slip  bad:  into  being  Han,  to  dissolve  incognito  into  the  anonymous  mass— 
is  analogous  with  the  "death  instinct."  A  person's  tendency  to  differentiate 
himself  from  the  tribe— to  see  himself  as  always  having  been  autonomous — is 
the  equivalent  of  self-assertion,  the  opposite  of  death  instinct.  Social  con¬ 
formity,  then,  is  a  "resistance"  to  really  living  as  a  free  autonomous  self. 

It  is  a  little  death— a  non-existence. 

Nevertheless,  existence  as  a  thinking,  speaking  human  being  could  not  come 
about  for  a  baby  Isolated  in  a  jungle  or  isolated  in  a  nursing  machine.  Human 
existence  is. derived  from  a  group,  a  culture.  Therefore,  therapy  must  help  the 
individual  to  exist  as  a  self  which  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  group. 
'Knowledge  that  the  seif  is  derived  from  the  group  allows  development  of  a 
stronger  self,  more  Independent  of  the  group  and  yet  not  destructive  of  the 
total  culture.  As  the  group-contained  individual  frees  himself  from  dependency 
on  the  group  for  his  tastes,  his  rules  of  behavior,  and  his  grammar  of  thinking, 
he  comes  to  exist  as  an  independent  autonomous  person.  But  if  he  frees  himself 
beyond  a  certain  degree  his  behavior  no  longer  has  meaning  in  any  group.  His 
thinking  fits  no  pre-existing  grannar,  and  his  choices  are  frea  of  concern  for 
society,  for  the  other  individual,  or  for  his  own  pre-judgments.  Then  the  indi¬ 
vidual  becomes  so  free  he  is  again  without  existence. 

Moreover,  to  take  away  all  the  delusions  of  life  is  not  enough*  If  a 
patient-doctor  encounter  results  in  the  patient's  loosening  of  commitment  to 
church  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  commit  suicide,  it  may  increase  His  choices 
but  it  also  may  decrease  the  extent  of  his  culture.  People  who  run  off  into  an 
absolute  freedom  with  what  they  have  learned  about  "individual  existence"  won't 
preserve  the  very  culture  that  aliened  them  to  reach  that  state  of  freedom. 

In  therapy,  the  patient  Is  presenting  himself  as  he  talks.  The  therapist 
does  not  destroy  that  self  with  patterned  judgment  nor  with  interpretations 
which  require  the  patient  to  learn  a  new  language  or  a  new  science.  Hie  thera¬ 
pist  aid  patient  edrasicate  from  one  Individual  existence  to  the  other— from 
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the  patient  to  the  therapist  and  vice  versa.  They  give  experiences  to  each 
other t  not  interpretations.  From  isolation  they  liberate  each  other  into  com¬ 
munity-first  into  a  community  of  therapist-and-patient,  then  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  natural  outside  society  where  many  other  potentialities  can  be 
realized. 

Host  of  the  progress  toward  facing  the  full  experience  of  feeling  occurs 
in  silences  and  not  in  chatter  nor  interpretation.  Ilext  to  the  empty  silences 
there  are  certain  non-verbal  gestures  which  may  be  effective  provided  they  are 
made  as  communications  from  man  to  equal  nan— I  to  thou— not  as  cuddley  or 
fatherly  doctor-patient  gestures,  crying  into  one's  bib,  etc.  Without  words 
to  narrow,  to  define,  and  to  cool  off  the  situation  and  to  avoid  changes,  the 
patient  ar,d  doctor  face  the  vagueness  of  an  open  desert  in  front  of  them.  In 
this  no-name  desert  is  the  origin  of  the  world  of  existence.  Later,  one  can 
with  words  transiently  define  the  10,000  things  in  that  world. 

Mental  mechanisms,  neuroses,  repressions,  and  transferences — if  seen  as 
defenses  to  protect  a  static  and  secure  self-position — are  limitations  cf  the 
individual's  being-in-this-world.  These  mechanisms  are  better  handled  as 
attempts  to  overcome  blocks  to  growth  and  change.  They  are  signals  that  the 
person  needs  to  affirm  his  existence  by  changing  himself  rather  than  by  making 
indelible  a  former  self-image. 

The  patient's  present  love  or  hatred  toward  the  therapist  derives  in  part 
from  his  past  relations  with  his  family,  but  much  of  the  quality  of  feeling  and 
much  of  the  tendency  to  action  arises  from  the  therapist-patient  encounter 
itself.  This  so-called  transference,  then,  is  actually  an  event  within  the 
real  relationship  between  two  human  beings.  Like  any  other  defense,  it  is  an 
attempt  at  growth.  Seeking  causes  for  behavior  (including  a  defense  mechanism) 
is  one  way  to  avoid  the  here-and-now.  Seeking  the  "why"  avoids  the  "what"  we 
are  doing  together.  When  I  seek  to  understand  why  something  is  happening,  1 
assume  that  knowledge  will  enable  me  to  manipulate  the  situation  so  that  it 
will  not  occur  again  or  will  occur  in  a  better  way.  When  I  seek  to  know  more 
clearly  what  is  happening  I  am  actually  participating  in  the  problem — feeling 
it  fully  and  developing  my  own  skill  to  guide  the  situation  along,  even  If 
I  don't  know  its  causes. 

Existentialist  "insight"  for  a  psychiatric  patient  could  mean  the  patient's 
coming  to  understand  (1)  his  own  habits  of  behavior  and  thinking  (Eigenwelt), 

(2)  the  meaning  and  need  for  each  relationship  he  develops  with  others  who  are 
important  to  him  (Hitwelt),  and  (3)  the  coercion  of  the  cultural  and  physical 
environment  Upon  him — plus  what  he  means  to  that  broad  universe  (Omwelt).  Some 
existential  therapies,  however,  are  so  concerned  with  the  individual  and  his 
Eigenwelt  that  Only  the  first  definition  of  insight  gets  any  attention.  Since 
the  insight  is  developed  In  a  context  of  staff  against  patient,  many  patients 
end  up  only  realizing  how  deviant  their  behavior  is  with  regard  to  that  thera¬ 
peutic  staff.  Such  patients  see  themselves  as  side. 

The  patient's  decision  to  deal  with  a  certain  problem  re-forms  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  that  problem.  It  re-forms  his  memory  concerning  that  problem*  It  cay 
allow  him  to  st&d  aside  more  objectively  and  to  look  at  the  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  "existentially,"  it  may  allow  him  to  participate  mere  clearly  and 
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feelingly  in  the  problem  itself.  Only  after  he  has  decided  to  quit  school 
plight  a  certain  student  become  able  to  talk  or  to  drean  about  his  school's 
restraint  upon  his  personal  progress.  After  such  decisions,  the  uncon¬ 
scious-  in  dreams,  new  postures,  and  rising  new  ideas — nay  cover  up  dramat¬ 
ically  fer  the  anxiety  stimulated  by  the  decision.  Therapy  then  nay  becone 
S  way  of  life  as  further  beautiful  ideas  cover  up  farther  anxieties.  The 
unconscious  may  look  forward  to  the  future,  however,  and  prepare  the  patient 
tp  live  in  that  future.  In  order  to  avoid  this  covering  up,  the  patient 
ptust  tiave  hopes  that  he  can  function  as  a  living  self  in  the  future  without 
the  coverup  or  the  mental  mechanism. 

Wien  existentialists  try  to  overcome  the  patient's  existential  anxiety— 
the  fear  of  the  self's  coning  to  an  end,  they  do  not  try  to  bring  to  life  a 
Stronger  self  consisting  of  skills  and  attributes,  such -as  public  speaking, 
carpentry,  or  a  good  reputation.  These  things  constitute  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
piled  and  static  self-image.  A  person  could  lose  his  job,  his  family,  and  his 
reputation  without  losing  his  spiritual  strength,  his  feeling  of  personal 
existence.  The  existentialists,  rather,  want  to  bring  the  individual  to  s 
realization  of  his  existence  as  a  perceiver  and  decision-maker.  Living  on  the 
edge  between  the  present  and  the  future,  this  kind  of  self  is  in  a  constant 
State  of  activity  and  change*  It  is  always  dying  (anxiously)  and  being  born 
at  the  same  time.  It  can  hardly  move  into  non-existence  in  the  manner  that  a 
reputation  or  a  skill  can  become  non-existent.  It  is  this  existential  herc-and- 
now  self  which  develops  the  potentialities  of  the  body,  the  other  people,  and 
the  social  and  geographical  environment  in  which  one  lives.  Accordingly,  ah 
excess  of  existential  anxiety  opens  the  horizons  of  consciousness  to  realize 
that  such  a  self  exists  apart  free  the  image  consisting  of  allotments  from  the 
past  or  attributes  and  roles  which  society  imputes  tw  the  individual. 

Existentialists  ask  the  student  therapist  to  describe  his  own  likenesses 
to  his  patient.  They  ask  what  it  does  to  therapeutic  potential  when  he  thinks 
of  the  patient  as  a  "crock,"  a  psychotic,  a  neurotic,  a  lower  class  person,  or 
Otherwise  as  "not  of  my  kind."  The  existentialists  speak  of  human  beings, 
including  themselves,  as  all  of  one  class  together  without  any  exclusiveness. 

The  therapist,  as  a  single  individual  soul  (Atnan)  corsauni  cates  with  the  patient 
as  a  single  individual  seal.  But  at  the  same  tine,  the  therapist  as  a  total 
human  soul  communicates  with  the  patient  as  a  htnan  soul,  a  world  soul  (Brahma) 
which  even  includes  the  animal  aid  spiritual  world.  And  of  course  the  patient 
comunicates  hack  in  the  same  modes. 
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THE  BOUNDARIES  AND  PIVOTS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish 

1.  Theme:  My  personal  sense  of  individuality  is  a  balance  between:  (a)  a  sense 
of  self  as  contained  within  a  boundary  separating  me  free  others,  and  (b)  a 
sense  of  self  as  a  pivotal  centrality  of  identity  or  self-ness  separating  me 
from  no  one  but  maintaining  a  core  of  central  identlty-^sore  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  sooe  people  than  with  others. 

(a)  In  the  boundaried  sense,  1  feel  ay  self  as  internally  consistent 
and  Integral.  It  ends  abruptly  at  Its  boundary  and  is  separate 
froa  the  selves  of  all  other  people. 

(b)  In  the  pivotal  sense,  the  farther  I  look  from  the  inner  focal 
point  of  me  the  less  personal  wf  own  sense  of  self  becomes.  That 
sense  may  change  froe  Identity  to  belongingness  to  aeabershlp  to 
acquaintance  to  alienation.  It  aay  reach  contradictory  mixtures 
of  identity  and  estrangement  but  I  do  not  worry  where  that  soft  of 
self  ends^-it  siaply  fades  away  among  other  people .and  things. 

Soaetlaes  it  aay  overlap  with  other  selves,  soaetiles  fall  ever  to 
reach  them  at  all. 

Creek  Attitudes 

2.  Philosophy  and  Self  Concept:  The  Greek  assumptions  and  attitudes  about  mathe¬ 
matics,  art,  music,  politics,  aft  congruent  with  the  feeling  of  Greeks  for 
themselves  as  individuals. 

3.  Bodily  Separateness:  The  theorems  of  Greek  geometry  are  concerned  about  sepa¬ 
rate  bodies  which  exist  in  themselves— e.g.,  triangles.  One  triangle  is  over 
heft,  another  is  over  there.  Geocetry  aay  compare  thee,  say  find  then  con¬ 
gruent,  etc.,  but  each  exists  in  its  own  right  whether  or  not  there  is  anything 
else  in  the  universe. 

4.  Space  and  Body  In  Greece:  Greek  geometry,  then,  conceives  Of  empty  space  as 
simply  a  nothingness.  Of  course,  a  geometer  aay  enclose  with  new  lines  the 
space  between  two  triangles.  He  would  consider  the  polygon  so  foraed  as  a 
figure  in  itself.  It  could  be  a  measure  of  distance  or  area  between  the  two 
triangles  but  it  is  Ally  each  figure  that  is  Significant,  the  triangle,  the 
polygon,  etc.— not  the  eepty  space  upon  which  the  figure  is  projected. 

5.  Geometries:  The  basic  Greek  geometry  was  solid  geometry.  Plane  geometry  was 
only  in  analysis  of  the  solid.  It  enabled  an  to  measure  mot  areas  upon  the 
solid  earth  or  upon  architectural  forms,  etc.  The  basic  'Western  geometry, 
however.  Is  plane  geometry,  lie  erect  a  second  plane  upon  the  first  one  in 
order  to  produce  three-dimensional  space  and  solid  figures. 

6.  Individuals;  Likewise,  the  Greek  individual  was  considered  as  largely  self- 
contained,  A  whole  man  was  complete  in  himself.  The  typical  Greek  individual 
was  nnmethlng  of  te  artist,  a  businessman  or  tradesman,  m  athlete,  a  loyal 
worshiper  of  tie  gods.  Thucydides,  the  historian,  was  Ally  an  analyzed  part  of 
Thucydides,  the  man*  Be  was  also  an  athlete,  a  general,  and  an  artist*  Alcibiades 
was  a  politician,  a  general,  an  athlete,  and  a  philosopher.  Thales  was  at  least 

a  philosopher  and  a  businessman,  ted  so  it  went.  Practically  every  freeman 
considered  as  a  whole  person,  was  emphatically  a  soldier,  a  politician,  an 
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athlete,  an  artisan.  Western  aen  looking  at  Greeks  or  at  other  westerners, 
perceive*  the  man  in  parts— composed  of  several  such  careers,  or  perhaps  only 
as  one  career.  They  seldon  see  the  career  as  only  an  aspect  of  the  aan. 

7.  Sculpture:  In  Greece,  the  leading  art  was  sculpture— the  solid  self-contained 
in-tlie- round  representation  of  a  person  or  animal.  Painting  aspired  toward 
looking  sore  like  sculpture.  Shading  was  used  to  shew  the  roundness  of  forta — 
the  cylindrical  ars,  the  bulbous  nose.  Practically  no  paintings  of  China, 

Egypt,  or  Persia,  for  instance,  show  forms  in- the- round  so  prominently  as  the 
paintings  in  Poopeii. 

8.  Self-Ccmtainocnt:  In  Greece,  the  play,  the  poen,  and  the  painting,  like  the 
person  and  like  sculpture,  was  set  off  from  other  things  and  self-contained. 
Greek  music  was  expressed  also  in  a  single  self-contained  line  of  aelody  with 
a  definite  beginning,  middle,  and  end* 

9.  Solid  Music:  Music  was  "sculpted**'  around  separate  and  distinct  tetrachords. 

In  Western  music  this  would  be  something  like  organizing  our  nusic  into  separate 
octaves.  The  tetrachords  eaploved  in  any  one  piece  of  music  were  organized  in 
a  particular  mode,  a  particular  structure  of  its  four  variously  pitched  tones. 
This  Is  reminiscent  of  Western  auslc* s  eventual  organization  into  scales.  But 
scales  did  not  contain  for  Europeans  the  Separate  and  distinct  emotional  atmos¬ 
pheres  that  the  various  musical  modes  represented  for  the  Greek — as  asserted, 
for  instance,  in  Plato*s  Republic.  (Book  til,  398a-403d)  See  also  Aristoxenus: 
Harmonics  (Ed.  Macran) ,  Oxford  including  Kacran's  Introduction. 

European  Attitudes — Geometry  and  Art 

10.  Geometry  of  Relationship:  In  the  Western  European  sort  of  geometry  presented 
by  Descartes  (La  Geometric)  in  the  late  16th  Century,  the  triangle  is  simply 
three  points  positioned  in  space.  They  have  a  measurable  relationship  to  the 
axes  and  the  origin  of  this  spatial  grid  upon  which  they  are  projected.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  also  have  a  definite  relationship  to  any  other  triangle  or  figure 
on  that  grid. 

11.  Western  Space:  Space’  in  Descartes*  geometry  is  a  very  real  entity.  It  is  not 
taerely  nothingness. 

12.  Cartesian  Pivot:  The  origin  (where  the  axes  of  the  spatial  grid  cross)  is  the 
point-of-view  from  which  the  universe  is  measured  and  delineated. 

13.  Space  and  Art:  The  origin  on  the  spatial  axes  is  analogous  to  the  "point-of- 
view1*  "of  the  spectator  in  perspective  paintings.  It  is  analogous  to  the  point- 
of-view  projected  onto  the  Western  sculpture.  This  sculpture  was  originally 
coustSucted  to  fit  into  the  niches  of  the  cathedrals.  When  it  came  out  of  the 
niches  Of  Chartres  and  off  of  the  has  reliefs  of  the  Flo rest ice  baptistry  doors 
it  took  on  multiple  poiets-of-view.  It  became  a  collage  of  points  of  view 
Impressed  from  many  directions.  But  unlike  Greek  sculpture,  it  never  became 
palpable  masses  mad  proportions.  It  sever  was  felt  as  smiling,  looming,  or 
weighs  solidity. 

.  Space  and  Music:  The  origin  on  the  spatial  axes  Is  ealogdus  to  the  tonic 
chord  In  Western  music.  The  music  is  oriented  arowd  this  chord  as  the  final 
possible  resolution  which  gives  all  nelody  and  harmony  its  meaning  within  that 
parti cnl ar  piece. 
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15.  Self-Contained  Figures:  In  painting,  Giotto  in  the  early  14th  Century  pro¬ 
duced  realistic  figures  by  putting  rather  dull  chalky  colors  in  well- 
delineated  boundaries.  This  node  of  painting  within  boundaries  is  a  little 
reminiscent  of  a  child's  coloring  book.  This  was  a  dominant  form  of  painting 
in  Europe  for  about  200  years. 

16.  The  Figures  in  Perspective;  Artists  like  Botticelli  and  Raphael  produced  very 
beautiful,  well-boundaried  figures  in  a  space  organized  by  line  perspective. 
This- perspective  related  every  figure  to  every  other  figure  in  the  picture. 

The  size  of  a  figure  did  not  depend  upon  its  own  personal  size  but  upon  its 
relation  to  the  observer.  A  child  walking  close  to  the  observer  appeared 
bigger  than  a  grown  man  halfway  down  the  road. 

17.  Free  View;  Line  perspective  in  Greek  and  Roman  painting  was  seldom  so  marked 
as  to  keep  the  observer  strictly  in  his  own  position.  Even  less  did  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Chinese,  and  other  cultural  schools  of  painting  try  to  unify  a  picture 
around  li"0  perspective.  The  spectator  was  free  to  shift  his  point-of-view 
around  among  the  figures  in  the  picture. 

18.  Classical  Bounds:  Greek  and  Roman  art,  like  *_h  .  '*urly  Renaissance  art,  was 
always  boundaried.  Each  figure  was  self-contained. 

19.  Vision  of  the  Light;  In  the  early  16th  Century,  however,  painters  like 
Giorgione  and  Titian  began  to  paint  the  light  itself.  They  did  not  paint  the 
"natural"  color  of  flesh.  Rather,  they  painted  the  particular  color  brought 
out  upon  it  by  the  kind  of  light  which  bathed  it. 

20.  Light  as  the  Entire  Painting:  Boundaries  were  not  things  in  themselves.  They 
were  changeable  appearances  fashioned  by  the  light.  Whether  a  figure  even 
existed  usually  depended  upon  whether  it  was  in  the  light.  In  the  late  19th 
Century,  Renoir  and  Monet  painted  only  light,  Renoir  particularly  enjoyed 
painting  his  model  Gabrielle  because,  as  he  said,  her  skin  could  take  the 
light.  Monet  painted  many  different  pictures  of  the  facade  of  Rouen  Cathedral, 
The  light  shimmered  and  glowed  foggily  in  blobs  and  glints,  constructing  a 
floating  image  of  uncertain  boundaries. 

21.  Light  as  Spatial:  For  these  Western  artists,  light  pervaded  all  visible  space. 
Playing  with  light  they  played  with  space. 

22.  Space  as  a  Thing:  As  with  Descartes,  space  was  a  real  entity. 

23.  Neglect  of  Light;  The  G*reek  or  Roman  artists,  however,  felt  the  ambience  of 
the  light  only  a  little.  Very  occasionally  he  did  paint  cast  shadows, 

24.  Nihilists  of  Light:  The  great  artists  of  Persia,  India,  China,  Egypt,  and 
Ancient  Mexico  felt  that  ambience  not  at  all.  In  all  their  art  they  never 
painted  a  cast  shadow. 

25.  Mountain-Water  Pictures:  In  Far  Eastern  art,  significant  things  were  often 
lost  or  barely  discernible  in  mist  but  seldom  in  shadow. 

i 

26.  Light— East  and  West:  These  Eastern  artists  were  like  fish  who  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  water  they  lived  in.  To  the  European  artic'.s,  they  didn't  seem  to 
perceive  the  light  and  its  full  space-rendering  effect. 
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27.  Musical  Structure:  Medieval  music  usually  consisted  of  a  single  line  of  melody, 
sometimes  with  a  second  voice  singing  the  same  notes  a  bit  lower.  In  this 
respect  it  was  reminiscent  of  Greek  music.  In  late  medieval  tines,  singers 
began  to  hold  one  note  as  a  sort  of  drone,  while  another  voice,  lower  or 
higher,  carried  on  a  fairly  intricate  melody.  Still  later,  two  or  three  inter¬ 
weaving  melodies  would  be  played  simultaneously  in  the  same  key,  and  the  modal 
system  of  constructing  a  scale  practically  disappeared  from  European  music. 
Lat.'r,  music  was  often  a  series  of  chords  which  took  from  their  relation  to  a 
basic  tonic  chord  their  own  feeling  of  suspension,  anticipation,  or  unbalanced 
tendency  toward  change.  Once  the  Series  of  chords  resolved  into  the  tonic 
chord  the  music  was  at  a  solid  resting  place.  The  listener  didn't  feel  it 
needed  to  change  or  to  move  on.  Equivalent  to  Descartes'  "origin,"  the  tonic's 
relation  to  all  figures  of  music  gave'  those  figures  their  positional  meaning. 

28.  Organized  Musical  Pieces:  Dufay  and  other  Netherlacders  in  the  15th  Century 
put  these  many-textured  melodies  and  harmonies  into  emotionally  moving,  self- 
contained  pieces.  They  were  contemporary  with  Van  Eyck's  glowing  textures  and 
boundaried  figures  in  oil  painting. 

29.  Fields  ? ;  Just  as  Descartes  expressed  space  as  a  living,  all-pervasive  entity, 
so  Bach,  for  instance,  with  his  organ  pieces  filled  all  the  cathedral's  space 
with  his  music. 

30.  Aural  Space;  Bach's  music  was  space.  In  this  musical  geometry,  every  figure 
filled  all  space.  One  melody  had  a  definite  relation  to  another,  one  voice 
had  a  definite  relation  to  another,  one  chord  had  a  definite  relation  to 
another. 

31.  Synchronic  Spaces;  Bach  set  one  space  synchronously  against  another  space. 

He  wove  one  melody  simultaneously  against  another  melody. 

32.  Diachronic  Spaces:  Bach  set  one  space  diacronously  against  another  space.  He 
sounded  one  chord  and  then  sounded  another  chord,  which  produced  a  definite 
feeling  of  relationship  to  the  first  chord.  The  meaning  and  power  of  one  chord 
depended  upon  the  existence  of  the  other  chord. 

33.  Double  Worlds:  This  synchronous  and  diacronous  handling  of  the  same  musical 
elements  was  analogous  to  a  geometrical  figure  constructed  upon  rectangular 
coordinates  which  were  superimposed  upon  polar  coordinates.  Both  kinds  of 
space  were  figured  simultaneously, 

34.  Individuals,  Music.  Geometry;  This  European  handling  of  -oth  music  and  geometry 
was  analogous  to  the  relationships  between  two  or  more  persons  within  a  family 
or  a  small  society.  Each  person  took  his  individual  meaning  from  the  quality 

of  such  relationships.  The  value  and  feeling  of  European  life  similarly  de¬ 
rived  its  meaning, 

European  Attitudes— Science 

35.  Space  as  a  Thing:  In  West  Europe,  astronomical  space  for  most  people  came  to 
have  an  even  more  feelable  and  clearly  sensed  reality  than  the  geometrical 
space  of  Descartes, 
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36.  Need  for  Causes;  Kepler  knew  that  planets  whirled  around  the  sun  in  ellipti¬ 
cal  orbits.  He  knew  how  their  velocities  varied  in  orbit,  but  what  made  them 
move?  — some  wind  out  in  space  or  angels  with  whips? 

37.  Perspective  as  Cause;  Newton  put  everything  under  one  uniting  concept- 
gravity.  Every  body  in  the  universe  attracted  every  other  body  with  a  measur¬ 
able  force.  Each  body  constituted  a  point  -*f  view  for  its  own  force  field, 
which  spread  pervasively  through  the  universe.  The  forces  from  evjry  object 
in  the  universe  infiltrated  each  other--interlocked,  overlapped. 

38.  Anthropo-ergism :  But  the  concey  -~£  s':  &  fo*;ce  of  gravity  was  similar  to  the 
force  of  Newton's  own  muscles. 

39.  Warping  of  Space:  Einstein  furthei  si“plified  planetary  motion  by  asserting 
that  the  presence  of  a  mass  at  one  position  in  space  was  accompanied  by  a  cur¬ 
vature  in  space  pivoted  around  that  position. 

40.  Curve  as  Cause:  Any  other  body  in  space  would  move  along  that  curve.  The 
paths  the  two  bodies  took  would  depend  upon  their  masses  and  upon  the  motions 
they  started  with.  For  space's  patterns  of  curvature  change  in  accord  with 
the  mass  and  the  motion  of  the  bodies.  The  bodies  moved  along  the  curves  of 
space  as  a  surge  of  water  would  naturally  roll  downhill  around  hillocks  and 
gullies. 

41.  Information  Flew;  Light  itself  followed  that  curvature  in  space— as  did  the 
transmission  of  any  other  information. 

42.  Space  as  a  Thing:  Space  to  Einstein,  then,  was  not  a  nothingness.  It  was  a 
real  thing— just  as  it  was  to  Descartes,  just  as  it  was  to  the  European  paint¬ 
ers,  just  as  it  was  to  the  musicians, 

43.  Fugal  Handling  of  Space:  In  the  fugues  of  his  Unaccompanied  Violin  Sonatas, 

Bach  set  certain  melodies  and  their  harmonic  support  a  few  measures  into  the 
future  so  that  the  future  was  heard  while  the  present  melody  sounded.  From 
the  flow  Of  sounds  the  listener  had  certain  expectations  of  the  melody  about 
to  be  played,  and  the  melody  in  his  mind  he  set  against  the  present  sounds. 

Sec  J.  S.  Bach;  Sonata  for  Unaccompanied  Violin — Fugue  in  G  Minor,  Oxford. 
Also,  Jascha  Heifetz's  rendition  on  RCA  Victor  Record  L?t-6105. 

44.  Space  and  Time;  Bach  also  based  the  present  sounds  upon  past  melody  so  that 
past  and  present  were  felt  simultaneously.  Bach  sounded  one  brief  note  of  an 
accompanying  melody  and  later  he  would  sound  another  brief  note  of  it.  In  his 
own  head  the  listener  would  interlace  the  intervening  space  with  buffering 
melody.  Sometimes  two  or  three  pervasive  spaces  existed  synchronously. 

45.  To  Drive  and  to  Lead  Behavior:  Analogously  now,  an  Individual  exists  as  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  his  own  past  (supere go)  and  his  own  future  (operant  conditioning) . 

He  does  not  exist  just  self-contained  in  the  present.  That  is*  his  behavior  and 
his  feelings  are  controlled  to  some  extent  by  his  past  experiences  and  the  people 
he  has  identified  himself  with.  They  are  controlled  in  part  also  by  what  he 
expects  to  happen  in  the  future, 

46.  Pervasive  Influence;  Every  individual  affects  every  other  individual  in  the  world- 
individuals  past  and  future,  near  and  far.  Of  course,  his  effect  is  greater 

upon  nearby  persons. 
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47.  Individual  as  Contents;  The  individual  can  be  seen  as  a  set  of  personal 
qualities,  thoughts,  and  feelings  existing  vithin  a  definite  boundary.  Out¬ 
side  this  boundary  everything  is  "not-me." 

48.  Individual  as  Varying  Field;  The  individual  can  also  be  seen  as  a  pivotal 
density  of  emotional  and  intellectual  Influence.  He  "curves"  and  distorts 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  quality  of  the  field  of  life  space  around  him. 

The  effect  lessens  with  distance  and  time. 

49.  Gravitation  and  Individuals;  Two  pivotal  individuals  negotiating  with  each 
other  follow  the  interweaving  fields  of  emotional  and  intellectual  forces 
around  them.  The  presence  of  one  field  alters  the  other,  while  it  is  being 
altered  itself. 

50.  Condensed  Focus;  Metaphorically,  this  pivotal  kind  of  individualism  can  be 
seen  as  a  soft  dumpling  which  has  a  very  hard  and  very  condensed  center  but 
which  loosens  up  toward  the  periphery.  Its  outer  edges  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  broth  itself.  Again,  it  can  be  seen  as  a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  open 
range  in  old  Texas.  A  particular  herd,  let's  say,  is  clustered  mostly  around 
the  central  ranch  buildings  but  some  members  of  the  herd  are  scattered  out 
across  the  rangeland  and  mixed  in  with  cattle  from  some  other  distant  ranch. 
There  are  no  definite  boundaries  to  the  herd. 

51.  Fences  Reify  Invasion;  The  boundaried  type  of  individuality  corresponds  to 
the  rangeland  after  fences  were  built,  so  that  the  minute  one  cow  crossed  a 
fence  he  was  in  some  other  ranch's  territory.  That  ranch  had  been  invaded, 
trespassed  upon.  The  central  buildings  of  the  ranch  were  really  no  more  the 
rancher's  property  than  was  the  fence* 

52.  Boundary,  Eternity,  and  Individuality:  Two  boundaried  individuals  negotiate 
with  each  other  across  that  empty  (Greek-like)  space  between  them.  Each  with¬ 
in  his  own  bounds  maintains  his  own  personal  and  unchanging  character. 

53.  But  Brittle;  The  boundaried  individual  is  like  an  egg  in  Its  shell.  What's 
inside  the  shell  is  egg,  what's  outside  is  not-egg.  If  the  shell  Is  broken  the 
egg  loses  its  integrity.  The  housewife  then  may  provide  a  cup  as  asylum  for 
Humpty  Dumpty. 

54.  Resistivity:  If  the  outer  layers  of  the  dumpling  are  bitten  into,  the  dump¬ 
ling's  central  integrity  is  not  much  damaged.  A  little  more  stewing  in  the 
broth— in  the  fields  of  intellectual  and  emotional  forces— will  restore  the 
dumpling— not  so  with  poor  Humpty  Dumpty. 

55.  Environment  and  Self:  Some  environmental  influences  tend  to  give  people  a  sense 
of  boundary.  Other  environmental  influences  tend  to  give  a  sense  of  pivotal 
centrality, 

56.  A  Middle  Eastern  Self:  Life  in  a  desert  area  usually  produces  a  sense  of  boun¬ 
dary.  As  a  nomad  travels  across  the  desert,  all  is  waste  and  sand  until  sud¬ 
denly  when  he  takes  one  more  step  he  is  in  the  oasis  and  the  world  is  immed¬ 
iately  green  with  grass  and  trees,  birds  sing  and  fountains  flow.  This  is  a 
garden.  It  is  boundaried  space.  The  other  world  one  step  over  the  boundary 
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is  the  desert.  When  the  sun  sets  on  the  cloudless  desert  it  is  suddenly  cold 
and  dark.  There  is  never  doubt  exactly  when  the  sun  sets  or  rises.  To  desert 
people,  when  the  sun  sets  the  tJay  ends.  This  is  a  time  boundary. 

57.  A  West  European  Self;  On  the  other  hand,  rainy  foggy  countries  tend  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  centrality  in  persons.  One  piece  of  land  is  about  as  good  as 
another,  one  hour  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  next,  no  one  knows 
exactly  when  the  sun  sets  on  an  overcast  day.  Time  must  be  calculated  by 
mians  of  some  man-made  instruments,  and  one  minute  is  as  good  as  the  next. 

58.  A  Mongoloid  Self;  A  nomadic  life  on  the  unfenced  plains  of  central  Asia  will 
tend  to  produce  a  feeling  of  centrality  rather  than  boundary.  The  nomad  travels 
as  the  weather  changes.  Clustered  around  him  are  his  flocks,  horses,  tents, 
and  other  possessions.  His  defense  is  seldom  a  wall.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 

a  skill  in  fast  maneuver  or  infiltration. 

59.  Agoroid  Self:  Cities  built  at  crossroads  develop  a  central  marketplace  with 
outlying  manufacturing  and  living  areas.  As  the  traveler  moves  toward  the 
center  of  the  city  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  characteristic  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  city.  The  shops  and  the  population  become  denser.  As  he  moves  out  away 
from  that  center  .the  population  thins  out  and  it  is  uncertain  exactly  when  he 
has  left  the  metropolitan  area. 

60.  Boundary  and  Centrality  in  War:  The  trench  warfare  of  World  War  I  was  a  war 
between  peoples  who  were  thinking  about  boundaries.  The  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
namese  who  fought  in  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  were  pivotal  infiltrators  with 
little  sense  of  boundaries.  The  Americans  and  French  as  nations  have  a  great 
sense  of  boundary.  As  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  however,  both  were  more  infiltrative. 
They  fought  more  from  power  clusters  or  pivots  rather  than  from  behind  boundaries. 

Persons  as  Pivotal  or  Bounded 

61.  Boundary:  Characteristics  of  boundaried  persons  are:  walled  cities,  castles, 
war  tanks,  steel-topped  automobiles,  stages  raised  above  the  audience  with  an 
orchestra  pit  separating  audience  and  stage,  with  a  pros  ■-’nium  arch  across  the 
front  of  the  stage,  pictures  well  framed,  long  dresses  and  veils,  houses  with 
small  grilled  windows. 

62.  Centrality:  Typical  of  the  centralized  and  pivotal  personality  are  open  cities 
with  central  marketplaces,  cities  which  fade  away  into  the  countryside.  Typical 
also  are  fast  unarmored  cavalry  or  airplanes,  theater- in-the-round  where  the 
stage  merges  into  the  audience,  frescoes  and  unframed  pictures  which  tend  to 
merge  into  the  real  world,  convertible  cars,  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  whose 
occupants  wave  cheerily  at  each  other  as  they  pass,  even  though  they  never  met 
before. 

63.  Paranoid:  The  mentally  ill  person  with  a  boundary  Is  most  typically  a  pure 
paranoid.  All  good  is  inside  of  him,  all  bad  is  outside.  He  is  very  concerned 
about  being  intruded  upon. 

64.  Schizoid:  A  mentally  ill  person  who  operates  from  a  centrally  clustered  and 
pivotal  personality  is  most  typically  a  pure  schizophrenic.  Ills  thoughts  are 
fragmented,  his  behavior  unpredictable.  He  may  sleep  right  in  the  middle  of 
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the  ward  floor  and  yet  feel  isolated.  He  may  say  anything  to  anybody  or  he 
may  talk  to  himself  without  a  coherent  pattern  of  thought. 

65.  Infant:  Intiraction  between  the  infant  and  his  culture  usually  defines  the 
infant  as  having  an  inside  and  an  outside.  When  this  distinction  is  first  made 
the  child  may  still  believe  that  the  outside  is  a  part  of  himself.  It's  just 
the  outside  part  of  his  "dream."  At  any  rate,  most  children  soon  believe  that 
the  inside  (memories,  pains,  decisions,  feeling  of  love,  etc.)  belongs  to  him. 
The  outside  (perception  of  the  landscape,  acts  of  other  people,  etc.)  belongs 
to  others. 

66.  Culturephore:  The  mother  transmits  the  culture  to  the  Infant.  This  is  done 
within  the  little  world  of  the  mother-child  symbiosis-in  which  the  mother  and 
child  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  and  rewarding  to  each  other. 

67.  Mother-Child:  Interaction  between  the  infant  and  his  culture,  however,  defines 
the  infant  as  having  a  central  condensation  of  self  which  fades  away,  some¬ 
times  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly  toward  the  outside  world.  The  infant  probably 
considers  his  mother  as  part  of  himself  at  first.  In  a  sense,  the  mother-child 
symbiosis  in  the  infant's  self.  But  it  is  only  part  of  the  mother's  self  since 
she  also  belongs  in  other  social  groups. 

68.  Bounded  Child:  When  the  child  perceives  himself  as  bounded  he  will  see  the 
societal  activities  of  Mother  (unrelated  to  him)  as  the  actions  of  another  per¬ 
son— for  instance,  the  actions  of  a  witch-mother  who  is  powerful  but  is  not 
really  part  of  the  true  self-mother. 

69.  Pivotal  Child:  Insofar  as  the  child  feels  himself  centralized  and  pivotal 
instead  of  bounded,  he  will  feel  that  there  are  times  of  Mother  and  functions 
of  Mother  which  are  less  a  part  of  him  or  of  his  usual  mother  than  are  other 
functions  and  times. 

70.  Non-Verbal  Space:  Within  the  mother-child  symbiosis  (and  sometimes  within  the 
child-family  symbiosis)  the  child  becomes  expert  at  getting  Mother  (or  family) 
to  understand  without  words.  And  the  mother  becomes  expert  at  getting  the 
child  to  understand  without  words.  The  child  becomes  comfortable  with  his 
picture  of  himself  as  a  person  who  carries  out  his  non-verbal  control  over 
Mother  in  terms  of  his  own  personal  and  peculiar  way  of  doing  it.  Actually 
his  communication  rituals  were  worked  out  by  negotiation  with  the  one  or  two 
people  he  communicates  with. 

71.  Overflow  of  Boundary:  The  child  sees  the  self  as  a  skilled  personality  inside 
his  own  territory.  People  usually  talk  as  if  that  territory  ends  at  the 
child's  own  skin,  yet  people  give  demonstrations  to  the  child  that  his  terri¬ 
tory  extends  to  some  of  his  belongings  and  to  the  area  within  the  ken  of  his 
eyes  or  other  sensitive  organs.  If  he  is  nursing,  then  his  mother's  breast 
belongs  in  his  territory  and  not  in  his  older  brother's. 

72.  Reciprocal  Territoriality:  The  breast  belonging  in  his  territory  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  his  belonging  in  its  territory. 

73.  Jealousy  and  Boundary:  When  the  child  feels  his  self  and  his  possessions  have 
a  definite  boundary  around  him,  jealousy  becomes  a  particularly  strong  emotion. 
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If  some  other  person  intrudes  into  that  boundary  and  takes  away  some  part  of 
a  person  or  thing  the  child  assumed  was  his  own,  then  the  child  may  become 
"righteously"  angry  at  the  person  taken  away  as  well  as  at  the  one  who  took 
that  person  away. 

74.  Anger,  Depression,  and  Centrality:  Insofar  as  the  child  feels  his  self  and 
his  possessions  as  pivoted  or  centralized  rather  than  boundaried,  the  child 
may  be  angry  at  the  loss  of  some  personal  things  from  the  more  outlying  parts 
of  his  territorial  self,  but  this  anger  Is  not  so  righteous  as  jealousy. 


75.  Language  and  Social  World:  At  about  age  one  year  the  child  is  led  to  see  that 
verbal  language  has  payoffs  which  non-verbal  connunlcation  lacks.  Language 
gives  power  to  reach  beyond  the  mother-child  symbiosis.  By  this  age  the  child 
is  beginning  to  reach  out  in  other  ways  also — often  putting  much  space  between 
himself  and  Mother.  Sometimes  the  non-verbal  child  wants  to  hold  his  mother 
within  his  non-verbal  world,  but  he  perceives  that  much  of  Mother  belongs  to 
the  world  of  language  and  her  life  in  that  world  goes  on  without  him  until  he 
learns  language. 

76.  Language  and  Self:  The  child's  language  can  be  seen  as  boundaried.  At  first 
he  begins  to  use  language  by  taking  in  whatever  words  come  along.  A  new  boun¬ 
dary  develops  between  the  language  Inside  the  child  and  the  language  outside. 

In  effect  he  says,  "My  language  is  me.  I  speak  it.  No  one  speaks  it  for  me. 
Don't  you  dare  speak  what  I_  feel.  My  own  private  language  will  express  my 
feelings."  The  child  holds  on  to  this  boundary  even  though  his  feelings  really 
are  still  obvious  to  others  and  even  though  his  "inside"  language  is  a  copy  of 
the  language  of  his  society. 

77.  Language  Keys  to  Social  Worlds:  The  adult  nay  see  some  new  words  as  foreign* 
The  child  does  not.  Nor  does  the  student  of  language  who  regresses  to  a 
child's  state  in  his  learning.  For  example.  In  a  group  learning  German  by 
counseling  methods,  using  only  German,  the  teacher  speaks  for  the  student  after 
the  Student  has  regressed  to  the  beginning  stage  for  language.  She  puts  his 
feelings  into  words  for  him,  thus  giving  him  communication  with  the  wider  world 
(the  German  world)  and  some  control  over  that  world.  Any  mother  similarly 
reads  her  child's  feelings. 

78.  Boundaries  and  Learning  Blocks:  Once  a  student  has  fenced  up  a  strong  boundary 
around  his  language  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  He 
can  learn  new  words  but  he  doesn't  want  to  learn  new  grammar — new  ways  of 
thinking.  The  linguistic  boundary  can  loosen  and  become  more  permeable  only 
when  the  student  feels  so  secure  in  his  skill  at  a  language  that  he  is  ready 

to  share  all  of  that  language  with  other  people.  Or  else  the  student  might 
simply  not  care  at  all  what  happens  to  his  language  and  just  open  himself  up 
to  any  linguistic  changes  that  come  along.  A  dialect  speaker  can  then  change 
to  standard  English,  which  to  a  mountain  child  or  ghetto  child  seems  to  be 
another  dialect.  In  any  case,  the  student  learns  best  when  his  language  boun¬ 
dary  Is  loosened  and  he  relies  more  upon  a  centrality  of  language  skills, 

79.  Reciprocation  as  Reification:  The  only  way  anyone  can  know  he  is  speaking 
German  or  English  is  by  the  responses  of  German-  or  English-speaking  others. 
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80,  Boundaries  and  Prejudice:  Some  people  keep  tight  boundaries  on  their  lan¬ 
guage  forever.  So me  only  draw  the  boundary  at  foreign  language t  some  only 
at  Chinese  written  language.  They  can  often  speak  some  Chinese  but  even 
after  three  or  four  years  in  the  Far  East  they  can't  see  the  ideograph  for 
even  "entrance"  or  "exit"  as  meaningful  symbols. 

Development  of  a  Centrality  of  Self  and  Its  Relation  to  Boundaries: 

31.  Pepper:  Age  three  months:  The  child  perceives  words  in  the  world  of  both 
child  and  adult  as  discrete  but  intermixed  sounds,  somewhat  as  he  sees  the 
sky  peppered  with  stars  but  not  organised  into  constellations. 

82.  Inside  and  Outside:  Age  six  months:  •  There  is  a  faint  boundary  of  self  with 
the  inside  language  matching  some  of  the  language  outside  the  self  boundary. 

83,  Grammar:  Age  one  year:  The  child's  inside  language  begins  to  coagulate  into 
a  grammatically  organized  set  of  ideas.  Thus  his  language  becomes  well 
bounded.  Nevertheless  it  is  about  the  same  as  other  people's  language.  It 
is  no  longer  a  cluster  of  random  words  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
child's  person.  Later  on,  other  parts  of  the  child's  self  will  be  patterned 
almost  identically  with  such  patterns  in  the  outside  world — e.g. ,  his  dinner 
rituals,  skill  at  auto  mechanics,  or  arithmetic. •• 

84,  Microcosms  in  the  Linguistic  Cosmos:  Late  childhood:  "My"  language  for  the 
English  child  becomes  English  itself.  It  develops  a  dense  nuclear  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  expectancy  that  all  language  in  the  world  is  identically 
organized.  Some  linguistic  items  of  uncertain  ownership  float  around  between 
the  central  kernel  and  the  less  predictable  thoughts  more  distant  from  the 
kernel.  These  are  phrases  he  doesn't  understand  well  enough  to  use  but  doesn't 
feel  they  are  foreign.  As  far  as  usable  language  is  concerned,  what  is  mine  now 
equals  what  is  yours.  The  child  is  usually  quick  to  replace  his  personal  pro¬ 
nunciations  or  meanings  with  the-  sounds  and  meanings  other  people  use.  He 
feels  the  language  no  longer  belongs  to  him.  He  merely  has  the  use  of  his 
society's  language.  Without  language  he  could  not  develop  a  complex,  intricate, 
unique  self.  With  language  his  once  unique  personal  and  n on-consensual  thoughts 
fit  themselves  into  the  names  and  the  grammatical  molds  of  a  thought-frame  he 
never  made.  His  now  complex  self  is  forever  merged  Into  his  society's  way  of 
thinking. 

Centralized  Versus  Boundarled  Personality— Advantages  for  Practical  Therapy; 

85.  Nested  Organisms  Within  Organisms:  The  theory  of  the  boundarled  biological 
organism  (general  systems  the-ryT  considers  that  the  organism  is  a  set  of 
organized  and  interacting  elements  separated  by  a  more  or  less  permeable  boun¬ 
dary  from  all  outside  elements.  For  Instance,  protein  molecules  are  patterned 
into  self-contained  organelles  such  as  mitochondria  or  chromosomes.  Sets  of 
organelles  are  surrounded  by  a  cell  wall.  Great  collections  of  cells  consti¬ 
tute  individual  persons  who  are  surrounded  by  skin.  Collections  of  individuals 
will  constitute  a  community  or  nation  which  is  surrounded  by  legal  limits  of 
territorv. 

Inside  »  Organism:  The  inside  of  the  organism  is  considered  very  pure  and 
tender.  Any  intrusion  through  the  boundary  is  considered  an  injury.  Any  out¬ 
side  element  remaining  inside  is  considered  a  foreign  body.  Thus  a  virus  or 
parasite  may  penetrate  a  cell.  An  heretical  idea  may  penetrate  church  dogma. 
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87.  Interchange,  Infiltration  and  Fracture:  The  boundary  concept  is  supported 
by  the  superficial  observation  that  a  living  tree  is  not  Invaded  by  termites 
nor  by  bacteria  unless  it  gets  into  an  ''unhealthy"  state  so  that  the  tree's 
boundaries  can  be  intruded  upon.  Extensive  observation,  however,  shows  that 
there  is  always  in  any  organism  a  good  deal  of  interchange  between  inside  and 
outside  elements,  wherever  and  however  the  boundary  is  defined  to  lie.  Bac¬ 
teria  and  viruses  within  the  human  body  may  be  phaged  by  white  cells  or 
attacked  by  antibodies  but  many  such  "intruders"  are  merely  lived  with  com- 
mensally  or  symbiotically.  Protein  molecules,  organelles,  cells,  and  other 
body  elements  are  constantly  rotting  away  and  being  replaced  by  others.  The 
individual  body  Itself  is  also  constantly  being  replaced  as  an  element  within 
the  body  social.  Like  any  other  organism,  the  body  social  (family,  comunity, 
nation)  exchanges  material,  energy,  and  information  between  inside  and  outside. 

88.  Block:  One  thing  prevents  individuals  from  grasping  the  importance  of  the 
genes  which  remain  the  same  for  millenia  and  which  whimsically  bequeath  to 
Individuals  certain  short-lived  forms  and  potentialities.  This  thing  likewise 
hides  the  importance  of  nations  or  cells  as  organisms.  That  thing  is  the 
illiteracy  of  genes,  races,  cultures,  etc. 

89.  Who's  in  the  Writer's  Seat?  Most  writing  is  done  by  organizations  of  cells 
and  organs  encased  in  a  single  akin.  Most  of  these  writing  organisms  called 
human  beings  forget,  for  instance,  that  genes  may  be  exchanged  between  differ¬ 
ent  species.  An  exchange  of  genes  or  an  exchange  of  protein  molecules  within 
genes  these  writers  very  comfortably  term  "nutations  of  the  organism  Itself." 
They  see  all  such  changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  individual. 

90.  Effect  of  Supra- Individual  "Abstractions:"  Languages,  races ,  religions,  cul¬ 
tures  do  not  coonunlcate  with  individuals  by  writing  books.  They  only  com¬ 
municate  by  molding  the  individual's  body,  brain,  beliefs,  and  styles  of 
behavior  and  thought. 

91.  Centrality  and  Interchange:  The  concept  of  the  centralized  or  pivotal  individ¬ 
ual  sees  the  organism  as  a  central  tendency  toward  a  continuing  organization 
and  re-organization  of  Its  elements,  plus  an  acceptance  of  more  or  less  intru¬ 
sion  from  the  outside  world.  The  effect  of  this  intrusion  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  field  of  the  centralized  core  of  individual  Identity. 

92.  Centrality  and  Influence:  Whereas  the  boundary  model  would  see  the  earth  as 
a  finite  ball  upon  which  we  stick  by  force  of  its  attraction,  persons  imbued 
with  such  a  model  speak  of  a  spaceship  as  getting  out  beyond  the  earth's 
gravity.  Slightly  more  sophisticated  persons  speak  of  getting  up  enough  speed 
to  overcome  earth's  gravity  but  people  who  use  a  centrallstic  model  consider 
that  earth's  gravity  and  the  spaceship's  gravity  are  fields  of  force,  diminish¬ 
ing  with  distance  from  their  central  cores  but  extending,  however  weakly , 
beyond  the  farthest  stars.  These  centralists  conceive  of  no  definite  boundary 
to  escape  beyond.  The  spaceship's  gravitational  field,  interacting  with  the 
earth's  gravitational  field,  changes  slightly  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
it  affects  the  motion  of  all  the  stars. 

93.  Centrallty^and  Utilization:  Using  a  centrallstic  model,  therapy  aims  at 
strengthening  the  person's  or  the  cotmiunity's  nuclear  centrality  so  that  all 
"intrusions"  are  utilized—often  to  the  advantage  of  the  intruding  member  as 
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well  as.  to  the  advantage  of  the  central  core  of  social  or  individual  person¬ 
ality.  Furthermore,  a  defective  member  who  seems  to  originate  within  the 
organism  is  not  necessarily  extruded.  He  is  utilized  or  recycled. 

94.  Some  Advantages  of  Centrality;  The  centralis tic  model  does  not  have  the 
problem  of  trying  to  improve  the  filtration  function  of  an  "ego”  nor  the 
problem  of  maintaining  an  intact  and  virgin  state  of  mind  or  body  nor  of 
maintaining  the  self-important  isolation  of  a  nation.  All  intrusions  and 
all  bad  behaviors  are  only  relatively  bad.  They  are  improvable  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  negotiable  manner.  No  individual  in  a  society  and  no  cell  in  an 
individual  is  considered  perfect. 

95.  A  Way  of  Growth:  This  is  analogous  to  Ortega  y  Gasset's  concept  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  progressive  dialectically  over  the  cen¬ 
turies  as  a  chain  of  untruths  and  contradictions.  Philosophies  influence 
each  other  and  merge  with  each  other. 

96.  A  Therapy  for  a  Society:  At  the  social  level  of  organization  the  therapists 
of  the  boundary  see  the  deviant  individual  as  an  "intruder."  The  therapists 
of  the  centralized  core  see  the  individual  as  a  negotiable  member,  moving 
from  the  far  periphery  toward  the  center  of  the  society.  Such  members  may 
exchange  one  role  for  another  or  may  exchange  a  role  within  the  organization 
for  an  existence  outside  the  role  system  of  the  organization.  Gaining  a  new 
member,  even  a  delinquent  one,  may  not  be  seen  as  destructive  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  It  may  just  be  a  part  of  its  way  of  living. 

97.  Another  Therapy:  Those  who  seek  for  purity  within  their  social  system  like 
to  conceive  it  as  boundaried.  They  usually  want  to  extrude  a  delinquent  mem¬ 
ber  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  community  or  corporation.  They  want  the 
prison  system  to  take  care  of  him. 

98.  Centrality  and  Custom:  A  more  centralized  community  such  as  an  East  Asian 
village  or  an  extended  family  In  southern  Europe,  is  more  likely  to  contain 
its  delinquents,  its  mental  retardates,  etc. 

Characteristics  of  Boundaries: 

99.  Boundary  and  Love,  etc.;  Since  boundaries  delineate  the  self  from  the  not- 
self  they  allow  a  joy  of  interaction  across  a  boundary  to  the  other  person. 

100.  Boundary  and  Accountability:  Boundaries  allow  people  to  deal  with  a  definite 
I,  thou,  and  they. 

101.  I,  Thou,  They  in  Anger;  In  anger,  the  "thou"  is  relegated  to  the  "they," 

102.  I.  Thou.  They  in  Schizophrenia;  In  a  detached  schizophrenic  person  the  "I" 
is  relegated  to  v,they. 

103.  I.  Thou,  They  in  Objectivity;  In  objective  scientific  work  the  "I"  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  "they."  Experimenters  usually  write  in  the  passive  voice. 

104.  Paranoia;  Boundaries  always  produce  some  degree  of  parasioia.  The  individ¬ 
ual  utilizes  the  other  to  contain  some  of  the  individual's  cwn  inner  thoughts 
and  therefore  to  help  the  individual  define  and  maintain  his  ideal  self. 
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Boundaries  thus  allow  the  Individual  to  become  comfortable  with  himself,  as 
he  shoves  all  his  bad  qualities  across  the  boundary  and  into  the  world  out¬ 
side. 

105.  Motor  Vehicles  and  Self  Concept:  The  feeling  of  personal  boundaries  is  much 
stronger  in  a  tank  than  in  an  auto.  In  a  convertible  car  with  the  top  down 
the  boundary  weakens.  In  a  motorcycle  it  weakens  still  more.  You  may 
notice  when  you  drive  a  steel-topped  automobile  that  the  other  drivers  are 
always  doing  something  wrong.  You  yourself  almost  never  do  anything  wrong. 
Furthermore,  such  drivers  almost  never  recognize  the  existence  of  other 
drivers  as  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  motorcycle  drivers  have  no  steel 
boundaries  and  they  typically  wave  at  each  other.  They  infiltrate  the  traf¬ 
fic  and  they  seldom  complain  of  the  other  fellow's  badness. 

106.  Architecture,  Self,  and  Family;  Air-conditioning  increases  the  strength  of 
the  house  and  family  boundary.  It  isolates  the  family  inside  the  house,  like 
a  tank  crew  Inside  a  tank.  The  summer  heat  becooes  a  wall  between  homes. 

It  no  longer  flushes  persons  out  onto  porches  and  streets. 

107.  Group  Therapy  and  Self:  In  the  same  manner,  a  therapy  group  produces  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Individual's  self-armor  and  in  his  concept  of  self-boundary, 
depending  on  whether  he  sits  in  an  ana  chair,  on  a  stool,  or  barefoot  on  a 
mattress  with  others — or  crowded  into  a  tubful  of  nude  people. 

108.  Transcultural  Changes— Boundary:  When  a  central  African  or  an  Indonesian 
comes  to  the  United  States  and  learns  American  ways  of  living  and  language, 
he  produces  a  change  in  his  own  boundaries.  His  self-limits  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  American  culture.  As  a  functioning  person  within  boundaries, 
however,  he  nay  feel  smaller  in  America  than  he  did  in  Africa  because  for  a 
long  time  he  has  fewer  qualities  he  can  exercise.  He  doesn't  know  as  many 
English  words  as  he  does  of  his  native  language.  He  is  more  sure  of  American 
customs.  If  he  lives  only  with  those  American  customs  his  effective  personal 
boundary  is  narrowed.  If  he  moves  back  to  his  native  land  he  enters  into 
another  kind  of  boundary  which  is  larger  for  him.  He  can  do  more  and  he  can 
think  more. 

109.  Transcultural  Changes — Centrality:  Insofar  as  the  immigrant  is  a  centralized 
personality,  however,  he  merely  gathers  around  himself  more  American  quali¬ 
ties.  He  still  retains  his  old  qualities,  though  they  may  tend  to  die  out 
one  by  one  with  disuse.  This  immigrant  may  never  feel  he  has  ingested  any 
foreign  customs,  even  though  he  becomes  quite  American  in  his  behavior. 

110.  Pivot-Boundary  Balance:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purelv  bounded  individual 
nor  a  purely  centralized  Individual.  Everyone  has  a  balance  between  a  pivotal 
centrality  to  his  personality  and  a  clrctsscribing  boundary.  This  balance  may 
be  different  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  sax  Individual.  It  may  be 
different  in  different  social  situations  of  the  same  day. 

111.  Boundaried  Nations:  The  sane  applies  to  nations.  A  European  country  is  very 
careful  to  define  its  boundaries*  It  feels  patsioid  when  si  unauthorized 
person  crosses  the  frontier,  but  once  a  spy  is  established  in  the  capital  he 
may  do  very  well. 
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112.  Centrally  Pivoted  Peoples;  Many  Hontagnard  tribes  in  Asia,  however,  do  not 
know  where  any  national  boundary  lies.  They  only  know  that  the  central  power 
of  one  nation  is  strong  enough  this  year  to  collect  taxes  from  then  and  to 
draft  their  young  men.  the  next  year  the  central  power  of  sone  other  nation, 
or  perhaps  of  a  non-national  political  movement,  will  be  able  to  collect 
taxes. . . 

113.  European  “Help** :  Europeans  love  to  help  Asians  define  Asian  boundaries  but 
the  Asians  are  not  as  concerned  about  then  as  the  Europeans  are. 

114.  Middle  Class  "Help**;  Middle  class  psychotherapists,  with  competitive  entre¬ 
preneurial  attitudes,  living  in  detached  brick-walled  houses,  distant  from 
their  brothers  and  uncles,  specialized  into  self-contained  disciplines,  will 
fry  to  define  the  identity  of  ghetto  or  central  African  patients  and  streng¬ 
then  their  individual  separateness  from  their  pneri,  But  the  patients  may 
want  only  relief  from  pain  while  remaining  merged  into  extended  families, 
permeable  house  wails,  motorcycle  brigades,  and  indeterminate  locations— but 
strong  and  everlasting  family  anchors  to  pivot  upon. 
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CLIENTS  AND  CABBAGES 

Ry  M.  D.  Parrish 

Any  enterprise  begins  by  building  itself  around  a  particular  mission. 

.The  mission  may  be  selling  cabbages,  for  instance,  or  it  may  be  caring  for 
parents.  A  secondary  mission  of  the  enterprise  is  to  pay  the  employees  and 
keep  them  working  happily.  If  the  organization  is  large,  however,  and  lasts 
a  long  tlme(  the  secondary  mission  becomes  primary.  This  is  especially  true 
in  government,  for  csployees  are  part  of  the  government  itself. 

Consequently,  we  will  find  that  cabbage- shippers  and  salesmen  will  spend 
a  lot  of  time  talking  with  each  other.  Such  talk  helps  their  morale.  They 
seldom  talk  to  the  cabbages.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical  professionals 
will  also  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  their  cr-m  kind.  They  usually  feel 
that  they  must  keep  competitively  equal  with  the  other  professionals — not  with 
the  patients.  Not  only  do  the  professionals  have  many  conferences  to  which 
they  invite  no  patients,  but  they  frequently  keep  patients  in  the  hospital 
over  the  weekend  even  though  only  a  skeleton  crew  of  professionals  works  on 
the  weekend.  Hie  patients  make  out  on  their  own  as  well  as  they  can. 

Now,  what  happens  to  the  cabbages  if  the  cabbage-workers  become  dissatis¬ 
fied — if  these  workers  think  that  cauliflower-workers  get  a  lot  more  money  for 
less  work,  or  if  they  think  that  the  supervisors  really  don't  care  what  happens 
to  them?  Yes,  cabbages  will  he  neglected.  Some  of  them  will  rot.  Others 
will  never  reach  their  destinations.  But  there  will  he  no  dehumanization  of 
cabbages. 

But,  what  happens  to  the  students  or  the  clients  of  those  who  are  serving 
other  human  beings  rather  than  manipulating  cabbages?  What  happens  to  students 
when  teachers  feel  that  they  are  being  handled  like  nunhers  Or  machine  parts? 
Yes,  the  students  quit  studying,  drop  out,  and  some  may  even  bum  down  the 
School.  *sAiat  happens  to  patients?  Well,  one  of  them  commits  suicide.  One 
rapes  another.  One  kills.  One  escapes,  refuses  to  eat.  Fights  occur,  de¬ 
humanization  is  certain.  What  happens  in  prisons  when  no  attention  is  paid 
to  training  the  custodial  personnel  or  repairing  the  building  or  counseling 
the  prisoners?  Yes,  we  have  riots,  escapes,  homosexual  assaults,  drug  traffic, 
etc. 

For  exanple,  a  certain  high  school  may  be  housed  in  the  oldest  school 
building  of  the  county.  The  school  hoard  pays  mere  attention  to  the  schools  in 
the  zx>rc  elite  comounities.  The  morale  of  the  teachers  goes  down.  They  com¬ 
plain  to  each  other  about  the  sad  state  of  their  school.  They  may  even  mention 
jokingly,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  school  burned  down  so  they  could 
get  a  new  building.  The  students  do  not  hear  these  words  but  they  pick  up  the 
teachers*  attitude.  They  begin  to  break  the  windows,  to  litter  the  hallways 
with  orange  peelings,  they  drop  out  of  school.  Yet  in  a  poorer  county  this 
type  of  school  nigh'  be  considered  one  of  the  best.  Horale  might  be  hi$j  and 
students  assiduous  in  their' work. 

In  a  certain  mental  hospital  the  employees  believe  their  work  draws  less 
pay  than  the  same  type  of  work  in  other  hospitals.  There  are  sometimes  too 
f«*  employees  to  cover  a  shift  safely.  Employees  spend  tine  complaining  to 
each  other  and  to  their  managers  more  than  they  spend  it  with  patients.  The 
building  is  old,  the  food  is  had,  supplies  are  short.  Both  staff  and  patients 
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cone  to  wish  that  something  would  happen  which  will  relieve  this  situation. 

In  this  case  there  is  ne  such  thing  as  a  "had"  happening.  Any  spectacular 
happening  is  a  relief  to  everyone,  even  though  it  nay  also  be  a  pain  to  every¬ 
one.  Consequently  the  rate  of  suicide  increases.  So  does  the  rate  of  escape, 
rape,  homicide.  Perhaps  no  employee  is  at  fault.  An  employee  may  just  be 
attending  to  a  suicidal  patient  when  another  patient  covits  homicide  or 
escapes. 

h*hen  these  suicides,  dropouts,  riots  occur,  higher  management  consult¬ 
ants  who  were  trained  in  the  cabbage  business  of  the  steel  production  business 

usually  reorganise  the  systen,  pour  no  re  rsoney  into  aoae  aspect  of  it, 
fire  ^ one  people,  punish  others,  reward  others.  These  kinds  of  management 
behaviors  do  not  hurt  cabbages  of  steel  but  they  say  do  a  great  deal  of  hats 
to  clients,  if  clients  are  allowed  no  voice  in  management.  This  is  most  espe¬ 
cially  true  when  government  provides  services.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
take  away  their  rights,  patients,  students,  and  prisoners  still  retain  a  part 
of  government.  Yet  it  is  very  hard  for  Cabbage  administrators  to  believe  that 
they  lap rove  services  when  they  ask  employees ,  patients,  prisoners,  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting  their  own  welfare. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  modern  developments  which  helps  to  take  the 
dehumanization  out  of  management  was  originated  in  the  autowbile  Industrv. 

This  was  -management  by  objective,"  originated  by  Alfred  Sloan  when  he  was 
president  of  General  Motors.  The  important  part  of  management  bv  objective 
was  not  the  care  with  which  objectives  were  laid  out  and  met,  but  rather,  the 

that  these  objectives  were  determined  by  negotiation  between  the  employees 
and  management.  Some  managers  In  later  days,  however,  have  neglected  this 
negotiation  aspect  of  ItBO  and  have  emphasized  the  development  and  manipulation 
of  concrete  objectives.  Such  neglect  delnmmnizes. 

Decentralization  has  helped  to  lussanlze  management.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  Education  and  Medicine,  where  local  communities  have  local  needs.  Con-- 
sequcntly,  tiie  of  the  cramnsity  will  negotiate  with  the  local  managers 

of  the  services.  They  will  negotiate  in  company  with  the  coaBunity*s  patients, 
students,  and  prisoners  to  obtain  a  service  which  fits  that  particular  com- 
iwnity  s  needs.  tl»e  local  or  regional  manager  of  the  service  can  then  show 
higher  managers  the  resources,  the  potentialities,  and  the  needs  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 


Higher  management  sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  tighten  con¬ 
trol*  in  order  to  improve  behavior.  This  is  poUcemanship,  not  leadership. 

Such  managers  hide  their  knowledge  of  how  to  improve  morale  and  how  to  increase 
enthusiasm  for  programs.  Generally  the  more  decentralized  parts  cf  management 
consist  of  professionals  who  know  very  well  how  to  Improve  morale — providing 
theii  own  morale  is  taken  care  of  by  the  higher  management.  Thcv  function 
nicely  when  higher  managers  visit  the  local  institutions  not  as  inspectors  or 
as  anyone  who  is  wielding  power,  hut  as  human  beings  interested  in  helping  the 
organization  s  work  with  clients  and  cnm.iunit ics — interested  also  in  promoting 

by  hews  of  this  work  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  enjoyment  of  the  decentral¬ 
ized  staff. 
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RESIT  -75  OF  GENERAL  SYSTEMS  THEORY 

By  M.  D»  Parrish 


If  you  want  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  you  to  travel  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington  you  don't  have  to  go  out  and  drive  the  distance  at  several 
speeds— you  simply  use  a  mathematical  formula:  time  ■  distance/speed.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  that  formula  will  apply  between  any  two  cities  and  whether  you 
travel  by  bus  or  train.  Other  formulas  help  us  to  predict  how  much  it  costs 
to  manufacture  an  automobile  or  how  likely  we  are  to  draw  four  aces  at  poker. 
Such  a  generalized  algebra  can  relieve  us  of  having  to  do  so  many  actual 
measurements. 

Similarly,  General  Systems  Theory  attempts  to  simplify  our  way  of  looking 
at  any  machine  or  organization  so  that  we  can  manage  such  organizations  in  a 
cooly  mathematical  way  rather  than  by  anxious  self- involvement  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  a  particular  radio  receiver,  army,  or  oil  refinery. 

A  system  is  any  organized  set  of  elements  which  interact  with  each  other 
to  produce  some  change  or  some  product  which  affects  the  world  outside  the 
boundary  of  that  set  of  elements. 

Thus,  a  radio  receiver  or  a  cow  can  be  seen  as  a  system.  The  radio  re¬ 
ceiver  consists  of  elements  such  as  condensers,  resistors,  tubes,  etc.,  all 
electrically  connected.  It  receives  radio  waves  and  electric  power  from 
outside  its  own  boundary.  Within  its  boundary  it  processes  the  radio  waves, 
turning  them  into  sound  waves,  which  it  then  delivers  to  the  world  outside  its 
boundary.  A  cow  is  a  set  of  stomachs,  kidneys,  blood  vessels,  etc.  encased 
in  cowhide.  She  receives  grass,  water,  air,  and  perhaps  love  from  outside  her 
own  boundaries.  Within  her  boundaries  she  processes  these  inputs  and  sh~  de¬ 
livers  to  the  outside  world  a  certain  amount  of  milk,  cow  manure,  and  calves. 

Of  course,  a  radio  receiver  can  also  be  seen  as  an  element  in  a  larger 
system,  without  which  ’.t  would  be  unable  to  function.  This  larger  system 
includes  the  electric  generating  plant  which  supplies  the  power.  It  also 
Includes  the  radio  factory,  the  transmitter  and  programmers,  as  well  as  the 
audience  which  listens  to  the  programs  and  creates  a  denand  for  them.  A  cow 
can  be  seen  also  as  an  element  in  a  larger  system.  Or  conversely,  the  cow’s 
digestive  organs  and  reproductive  organs  can  be  seen  as  two  smaller  systems 
within  the  cow  herself. 

General  Systems  Theory  formulates  principles  which  are  valid  for  all 
"systems"  in  general.  These  principles,  or  models,  apply  to  any  kind  of 
machine,  animal,  corporation,  nation,  or  galaxy.  General  Systems  Theory  can 
render  unnecessary  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
field  of  astronomy  when  those  principles  have  already  been  discovered  in  the 
field  of  economics.  In  the  1930's  and  '40's  Kurt  Lewin  and  others  adapted 
field  theory  to  practical  uses  in  human  relations.  This  theory  had  already 
beeome  stylish  with  physicists  in  the  19th  Century  under  such  men  as  James 
Clerk  Maxwell. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  if  a  new  model  of  thinking  becomes  thoroughly 
applied  to  one  field  of  human  endeavor  it  is  almost  certainly  a  leading  social 
style  of  thought  and  will  inevitably  be  applied  some  day  in  all  fields  of 
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thought  and  endeavor  within  the  particular  culture  which  developed  that  model. 
These  models  which  are  structural  similarities  within  different  fields  of 
thought  are  called  isomorphies.  The  idea  that  there  are  structural  similari¬ 
ties  among  most  human  institutions  is  itself  a  style  of  thinking  we  call 
structuralism.  Modem  philosophy  and  anthrooology  have  considered  structur¬ 
alism  at  great  length.  Claude  Levi-Strauss,^  for  instance,  showed  that  there 
were  structural  similarities  in  the  collections  of  myths  from  such  unrelated 
societies  as  South  American  Indians  and  Greeks,  Chomsky^  thought  the  "deep 
structure"  of  language  was  similar  everywhere.  The  tacit  conclusion  was  that 
all  human  thought  has  a  particular  underlying  structure  to  it. 

Related  approaches  toward  the  integration  of  the  different  fields  of  human 
thought  Include  information  theory,  cybernetics,  game  theory,  decision  theory, 
stochastic  models,  and  operations  research. 

Closed  and  Open  Systems 

A  hundred  years  ago  most  businessmen,  economists,  psychologists,  chemists, 
etc.  thought  they  worked  with  self-contained  and  independent  systems.  For  in¬ 
stance,  mathematicians  considered  Euclid’s  geometry  sufficient  and  valid  because 
it  was  internally  consistent.  This  is  the  geometry  we  learned  in  high  school. 

All  its  parts  were  dependent  nicely  one  upon  the  other,  without  contradictions. 
Even  the  new  and  non-Euclidean  geometries  of  the  early  19th  Century  remained 
Internally  consistent. 

A  chemical  manufacturer  cooking  up  a  batch  of  dye  or  fertilizer  would  also 
consider  that  everything  in  his  cooking  vat  was  interacting  only  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  that  vat  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  worry  about.  In  the  field  of 
biology,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  see  an  animal  as  a  closed  system.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  continuous  processor  of  food,  air,  wool,  offspring,  etc.,  and  he 
was  open  to  the  world  at  both  ends. 

In  the  1930s  two  big  steps  were  made  toward  emphasizing  that  there  were  no 
dosed  systems  anywhere;  every  system  was  open  to  its  environment.  First,  a 
cooly  mathematical  step  in  this  direction  was  made  in  Vienna  by  Kurt  Goedel,^  a 
mathematician  who  proved  by  some  very  ingenious  use  of  prime  numbers  that  there 
could  be  no  systems  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  etc.  which  did  not  depend  upon  some 
"metasystem"  beyond  then.  Thus  the  axioms  and  assumptions  supporting  any  geom¬ 
etry  depended  on  some  wider  view  of  mathematics  in  which  the  geometry  itself  was 
contained.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  was  long  suspected  but  now  it  was 
rigidly  proved.  A  second  great  step  was  made  by  Ludwig  von  Bertalanf fy ,4  a  Vien¬ 
nese  biologist  who  reduced  to  its  bare  bones  the  obvious  open  system  of  biological 
organisms.  The  theory  thus  generalized  could  be  applied  to  all  other  fields  of 
thought,  such  as  economics,  physics,  medical  service  systems,  etc.  Not  only  did 
all  systems  have  certain  characteristics,  such  as  inputs,  processings,  and  out¬ 
puts,  but  systems  in  a  young  and  energetic  stage  of  development  had  qualities  in 
common  with  each  other  which  they  did  not  share  with  more  highly  developed  sys¬ 
tems* 

Feedback  Mechanisms 


The  "primary  regulation"  by  which  an  organism  develops  works  through  dynamic 
interplay  of  existing  processes— not  by  feedback.  The  genetic  DNA  code  illus¬ 
trates  this  primary  regulation  when  it  brings  the  embryo  to  develop  according  tc 
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a  particular  pattern  or  code,  letting  the  parts  of  the  embr ‘o  Interact  with 
each  other  and  the  whole  organism  interact  with  the  environment.  This  ’’planned" 
and  projected  interplay  does  not  depend  on  feedback,  it  just  proceeds  in  an 
evolutionary  manner. 

The  secondary  regulation  of  a  system  is  by  static  arrangements— resulting 
in  the  organism's  growth  by  progressive  mechanization.  This  regulation  includes 
feedback  mechanisms.  Feedback  mechanisms  are  at  the  basis  of  purposive  behav¬ 
ior  in  machines,  animals,  or  social  systems.  Thus,  as  the  carpenter  perceives 
the  effect  of  his  hammer  upon  the  nail,  he  regulates  his  blows.  As  the  orator 
hears  the  loudness  of  his  own  voice  he  regulates  it  for  his  audience.  Feedback 
processes  tend  to  bring  the  organism  into  a  state  of  equilibrium.  In  other 
words,  feedback  mechanisms  drive  the  organism  toward  solving  its  routine  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  pounding  the  nails  into  the  wood  or  staying  on  course  or  getting 
along  with  a  boss. 

At  first,  systems  tend  to  be  governed  by  dynamic  interaction  of  parts,  and 
later,  by  fixed  arranp.er.erts  and  restraining  conditions  which  render  the  system 
and  its  parts  more  efficient.  These  fixed  arrangements,  however,  diminish  the 
system's  ability  to  reach  several  equally  possible  future  states.  The  system 
is  "set  in  its  ways"  and  many  doors  are  closed  to  its  future  development. 

Few  systems  run  purely  by  dynamic  regulation,  of  course,  and  few  purely  by 
static  regulation.  Nevertheless,  for  an  example  of  the  primary  regulation  by 
dynamic  interplay  of  component  processes  the  American  Revolutionary  Army  can  be 
seen  as  carrying  out  its  mission  mostly  by  the  interplay  among  independent  indi¬ 
viduals  and  small  groups  which  were  trusted  to  work  with  others  in  the  causes 
that  guided  the  very  society  they  nade  for  themselves.  They  changed  that 
society  as  they  evolved  along — each  individual  or  group  vith  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  his  own  benefits.  The  modern  American  army,  however,  regulates 
itself  mostly  by  static  arrangements,  insofar  as  the  army  is  a  welded  structure 
of  specialists  and  crews,  with  tight  control  from  headquarters.  Headquarters 
is  constantly  regulating  and  re-educating  the  persons  and  groups  in  the  army 
according  to  the  feedback  it  gets  from  the  experience  of  those  groups  themselves 
There  is  relatively  little  official  interaction  between  peer  groups  unless  it  is 
programmed  by  the  higher  headquarters.  Such  regulation  makes  the  army  very 
dependable  and  predictable— to  its  higher  commanders,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
enemy. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  army  hierarchy  there  is  occasional  reversion  to  an 
Informal  dynamic  interplay  between  peers  and  peer  groups.  Creative  work  is  done 
by  new  (ad  hoc)  groups  with  their  new  dynamic  interplay.  This  interplay  faces 
problems  in  the  field  itself  and  develops  ways  of  solving  them  which  head¬ 
quarters  knows  nothing  about— and  may  only  hear  about  if  the  solutions  are 
either  very  successful  or  very  unsuccessful.  The  real  creativeness  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  spontaneous  splinter  groups, 
with  changing  goals  or  short-lived  projects.  These  groups  cause  the  institution 
to  evolve  in  spite  of  its  static  formal  structure  and  predictable  behavior. 

General  Systems  Theory,  then,  approaches  the  understanding  of  an  organ¬ 
's  behavior  by  considering  behavior  a  resultant  of  many  fields  of  interaction 
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This  is  in  contrast  to  the  mechanistic  world  view  held  by  the  classical 
physics  of  the  19th  Century.  For  that  physics  the  universe  consisted  of  the 
haphazard  scurry  of  atoms  and  other  particles,  governed  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  mechanical  causality.  This  kind  of  mechanism  produced  the  stars,  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  human  thought.  The  aimless  interplay  of  '‘genes**  produced  various 
organisms  which  automatically  competed  with  each  other  to  produce  natural 
selection  and  the  evolution  of  new  forms  of  life.  An  individual’s  thought 
resulted  simply  from  reverberating  electrical  circuits  or  chemical  negotia¬ 
tions  within  the  individual’s  nervous  system.  Scientists  assuned  that  if  they 
could  analyze  all  the  motions  of  atoms,  cells,  reflex  circuits,  etc.  they  could 
understand  every  thought  and  every  disease*  There  must  be  some  one  cause 
(perhaps  a  gene)  x/hich  brought  about  an  inherited  character.  One  type  of  bac¬ 
teria  must  produce  one  certain  disease.  Such  detailed  analysis  x?as  really  not 
possible.  It  was  too  complex.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  it  was  easy  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  motion  of  a  single  planet  around  a  sun  if  no  other  suns  nor  planets 
interfered,  but  to  calculate  the  motions  resulting  from  the  interactions  of 
three  such  bodies  required  a  thousand  times  more  work.  To  analyze  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  snail,  a  flu  epidemic,  or  a  thought,  hox/ever,  would  require  x.?orking 
with  millions  of  interacting  bodies,  atoms,  or  other  forces.  Instead  of  a 
three-bods  problem  the  scientist  would  have  a  1,000-body  problem. 

Scientists  did  not  want  to  abandon  the  concept  of  cause  and  effect  but  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  compute  the  specific  cause  of  each  phenomenon.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  now  explained  the  behavior  of  stars  and  men  on  an  actuarial  basis— 
as  insurance  companies  predict  the  statistical  behavior  of  large  groups  without 
concerning  themselves  with  the  particular  cause  for  any  one  event.  This  new 
view  of  the  world  infiltrated  all  fields  of  business  and  science  with  the 
notions  of  gestalt,  organism,  holism.  Once  the  organism  or  system  x*as  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  whole,  x/ith  an  input  and  output  from  and  to  its  environment,  then 
General  Systems  Theory  could  look  with  a  new  light  upon  competition,  grouch, 
differentiation,  evolution,  purpose,  desire,  need,  reproduction,  and  death. 

The  unitary  conception  of  the  world  began  to  be  based  upon  the  isomorphy  of 
structures,  concepts,  and  laws  in  different  fields  of  thought.  There  was  no 
longer  the  hope  to  explain  all  phenomena  as  a  part  of  a  great  mechanistic  clock¬ 
work. 


There  are,  then,  tx-jo  tendencies  in  any  organism  or  system.  One  tendency 
leans  toward  an  increase  in  regularity,  monotony,  predictability,  "security," 
stable  equilibrium,  and  self-regulation.  The  second  tendency  leans  toward  adven¬ 
ture,  innovation,  growth,  new  self-awareness,  new  concepts,  surprises,,  innovative 
projects  in  liaison  xri.th  others.  How  far  an  organism  proceeds  in  this  direction 
depends  upo n  challenges  from  the  environment.  If  the  organism  is  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  respond  to  challenges  from  other  organisms  or  from  the  material  world, 
then  it  becomes  more  "adventurous,"  less  secure  and  stable.  After  meeting  such 
a  challenge,  however,  the  organism  will  tend  to  develop  regulatory  feedbacks  and 
will  gain  some  kind  of  stable  relationship  with  the  original  challenge.  For 
instance,  according  to  Toynbee, ^  the  Vikings  of  Norway  developed  new  methods  of 
ship  building  and  new  concepts  of  tribal  organization  at  sea  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  sea  itself.  Once  they  had  become  established  in  a  fairly  ade¬ 
quate  set  of  procedures  to  manage  life  with  the  sea,  they  stabilized  and  did  not 
progress  any  further  for  a  while.  Any  threat  from  the  sea  called  up  one  of 
several  well-established  procedures  to  deal  with  that  threat.  The  Icelanders, 
however,  had  a  greater  environmental  challenge  to  meet,  and  so  they  progressed 
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further— developing  a  more  complex  literature  and  a  semi-parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  some  other  innovations  in  social  structure.  Other  peoples 
also  have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  sea,  e.g.,  Polynesians,  Portuegese, 
Cretans,  Nevertheless,  for  all  these  peoples  and  many  more,  the  sea  was  there 
all  the  time.  Only  certain  peoples  perceived  the  challenge  and  responded  to 
it  at  only  certain  tines.  Sometimes  this  response  to  the  stress  of  the  sea  was 
due  to  a  confluence  of  other  stresses,  such  as  new  information,  technologies, 
or  social  pressures  from  other  nations. 

The  Ladder  of  System  Complexity 

As  we  proceed  up  the  scale  away  from  stability,  structure,  and  predictable 
behavior  toward  dynamic  progressiveness,  adventure,  complexity  of  organization, 
and  unpredictability,  we  can  ascend  the  following  ladder: 

1.  Structural  framework— anatomy,  geography,  the  constitution  of  a 
government,  the  set  of  rituals  and  dogma  for  a  religion* 

2.  Mechanistic  clockworks— the  solar  system  as  a  turning  clock,  the 
carbon  cycle  or  the  water  cycle  or.  the  earth  seen  as  a  simple  equilibrium. 

3.  Cybernetic  systems— thermostats  or  other  regulators  interpret 
Information  and  use  it  to  change  the  structure  or  behavior  of  a  system  to 
its  own  advantage  as  a  "closed  system"  (homeostasis — keeping  everything 
the  same  as  it  used  to  be). 

4.  Open  systems.  These  systems  import,  process  and  export  materials, 
energy,  or  information  in  exchange  with  the  environment  or  with  other 
organisms— for  example,  breweries  or  book-publishing  houses. 

5.  Simple  genetic  organisms— biologic  systems,  such  as  plants,  which 
.  reproduce  themselves  according  to  a  pattern  or  blueprint  (e.g.,  genetic 

code).  This  blueprint  (the  genotype)  evolves  independently  of  the  working 
organism  itself  (the  phenotype).  Thus  in  the  generated  series  of  organisms 
not  only  do  individuals  improve  their  own  lives  but  the  species  progresses 
genetically  and  racially  as  the  blueprint  system  evolves.  Higher  forms  of 
these  organisms  have  "purposive"  behavior,  self-awareness,  more  ability  to 
predict  their  future  and  to  improve  themselves  accordingly. 

6.  Simple  social  systems.  The  elements  in  a  society  which  interact 
vlth  each  other  are  not  the  individual  animals  or  people  themselves  but  the 
roles  within  the  organization.  The  individual  is  simply  the  bundle  of 
energy  and  skill  which  at  that  moment  a  role  utilizes— and  which  utilizes 
the  role.  The  role  is  both  a  part  of  the  organization  and  a  part  of  the 
Individual  person  in  the  organization.  But  persons  and  roles  change  each 
Other,  since  the  person  is  a  message  from  an  outside  system  which  created 
him,  or  perhaps  from  another  role  slot  within  the  present  system.  Examples 
of  such  social  systems  are  an  army,  a  nation,  or  a  church.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  sometimes  behave  in  a  way  that  no  individual  member  within  them 
would  ever  want  them  to  behave.  For  instance,  in  the  food  marketing  system 
of  the  United  States,  each  farmer  this  year  may  eagerly  use  a  new  ferti¬ 
lizer  which  doubles  his  crop  yield,  but  this  yield  surfeits  the  market, 
prices  drop,  the  crops  rot,  and  the  farmers  go  broke. 
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7.  Transcendental  social  systems.  These  are  the  integrated  systems 
of  assumptions,  mythological  structures,  genetic  patterns,  and  environ¬ 
mental  influences  which  maintain  a  total  culture,  such  as  the  European 
.  culture  or  the  ancient  Egyptian  culture.  This  is  a  higher  order  of 
systems  than  a  social  organization.  The  roles  in  a  culture  are  played 
by  societies  or  nations  of  societies.  They  are  played  by  languages 
which  have  a  life  of  their  own.  They  are  played  by  collections  of  folk¬ 
ways  and  lore.  They  are  played  by  constraining  landscapes  and  foreign 
technologies.  Examples  are  the  advent  of  the  spiritual  solution  offered 
by  Islam  or  the  change  in  a  culture's  energy  supply  offered  by  nuclear 
power  and  weapons. 

Kothing  new  is  learned,  no  character  change  nor  change  in  models  of  think¬ 
ing  occurs  as  long  as  the  organism  can  fit  new  information  into  the  old  image 
of  knowledge  so  that  the  new  information  looks  familiar.  If  the  image  of 
knowledge  itself  is  reordered  or  if  a  very  high  energy  bit  of  new  information 
enters  the  system,  then  some  ambiguity  ensues  and  there  nay  be  intellectual 
panic.  This  can  occur  at  any  level  upon  the  ladder.  Examples  as  we  ascend 
the  ladder  of  more  and  mor'e  complex  systems  nay  be  the*e: 

1.  At  Che  structural  level,  a  second  hand  is  added  to  a  model  clock 
In  the  patent  office,  or  it  may  be  added  to  a  blueprint. 

2.  At  the  clockwork  level,  the  second  hand  operates  along  with  the 
other  hands  on  a  particular  clock. 

3.  At  the  cybernetic  level,  a  temperature-compensated  balance  wheel 
on  the  clock  responds  to  changes  in  temperature  in  such  a  way  that  the 
clock  keeps  good  time  to  the  split-second. 

A.  At  the  open  systems  level,  the  watch  is  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  a  railroad.  It  paces  the  railroad's  importation  of  passengers  at  one 
station  and  discharge  at  another*  The  addition  of  a  second  hand  makes  the 
schedules  and  the  processing  of  passengers  more  accurate. 

5.  At  the  social  level,  a  society  begins  to  demand  more  accurate 
scheduling.  The  foie  of  timekeeper  is  developed  and  the  job  description 
is  written.  Someone  with  particular  concern  for  accurate  timing  occupies 
this  role.  The  second  hand  is  built  into  his  personality  with  the  help  of 
the  time  pieces  which  participate  in  that  personality.  He  organizes  the 
countdown  for  space  flights  or  he  plans  the  coordination  of  a  six-day  war. 

6.  A  transcendental  social  system  may  develop  when  a  whole  people 
coordinate  themselves  as  if  they  had  second  hands  built  into  their  nervous 
systems.  By  scheduled  coordination  of  many  workers,  designs,  and  indus¬ 
tries  a  social-industrial  complex  known  as  Japan,  Inc.  may  develop  as  a 
challenge  to  the  quality  of  life  in  other  societies. 

Mental  Health  Services  as  Systems 

A  Bental  health  clinic  nay  have  an  input  of  patients,  drugs,  telephone 
■essages,  money  for  salaries,  etc.  It  may  have  an  output  of  patients,  well- 
schooled  professionals,  old  paper,  etc.  When  ve  consider  the  number  and  types 
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of  patients  at  Intake  and  at  discharge ,  or  when  we  consider  the  sources  of 
money,  we  know  a  lot  about  the  philosophy  of  the  clinic  before  we  meet  a  single 
professional  worker.  We  can  also  consider  a  larger  service  system  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  neighborhoods,  the  courts,  schools,  etc.  which  refer  patients, 
receive  them  back  again,  and  produce  complaints  which  in  turn  produce  changes 
in  the  clinic  if  it  is  responsive  to  feedback.  Clinics  at  a  different  position 
on  the  ladder  have  their  own  built-in  feedback  sensors  in  the  form  of  followup 
research,  which  causes  future  changes  in  the  clinic  operations. 

The  developing  needs  of  a  community  may  create  a  clinic  as  a  system  open 
to  the  community’s  needs.  According  to  General  Systems  Theory,  however,  it  will 
always  tend  to  revert  to  a  mechanistic  clockwork— a  more  nearly  closed  system. 

It  will  then  exist  primarily  to  satisfy  its  own  internal  needs.  It  may  have 
mechanistic  procedures  for  processing  patients— "Evaluate  the  patient  in  three 
days  regardless  of  the  personal  needs  of  the  patient";  If  Form  1011-B  is  not 
filled  out  the  patient  can’t  leave  the  hospital,  regardless  of  how  long  he  has 
been  there";  "Only  the  day  nurse  can  fill  out  Form  1011-B";  "Avoid  training  pro¬ 
grams  because  they  might  blueprint  our  future  for  us  and  tend  to  move  us  toward 
becoming  a  genetically  developing  organization";  "Avoid  research  projects  because 
they  may  provide  feedback  about  our  work  which  will  cause  us  to  change  our  com¬ 
fortable  procedures." 


General  Systems  Theory  simplifies  the  comaon  processes  and  behaviors  of  all 
machines,  organisms,  and  organizations.  It  makes  a  sort  of  algebra  out  of  these 
common  principles.  Originating  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  the  theory  con¬ 
siders  all  systems  as  open— as  part  of  some  larger  system.  In  response  to  exter¬ 
nal  challenges,  systems  may  become  ingeniously  complex  and  expand  or  reproduce 
themselves.  As  the  states  learn  efficient  management,  however,  the  svsteo  tends 
to  become  self— regulating  and  eventually  to  become  a  monotonous  and  dependable 
set  of  procedures  until  a  further  challenge  and  response  cycle  sets  in. 
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SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  AliD  PREVENTIVE  PSYCHIATRY  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  RESIDENTS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Sept.  -  Dec.  1972 

The  core  plan  of  the  course  that  follows  was  a  guide  but  was  not  followed  In 
this  order: 

1.  Etiology  in  social  and  Individual  organisms:  Cause-effect  vs  means  and 
ends  .vs  statistical  view.  (Descartes  and  Newton  vs  Kant  and  Hegel  vs  Heisenberg 
end  Popper) 

2.  Individuality:  the  self  as  an  attained  character  vs  self  as  a  Hera- 
cleitean  flux.  Self  as  bounded  (screened  off)  vs  self  as  swinging  from  a  social¬ 
ly  steadied  pivot.  Relation  of  self-concept  to  culture. 

3.  The  psyche  of  the  group. 

4.  Systems  theory — symptom  as  communication. 

5.  Technique  of  consultation:  Caplan,  military  practices,  use  of  trans¬ 
parent  self  in  social  and  Individual  management. 

6.  Rediscovery  of  social  and  preventive  psychiatry  principles  in  WW  I, 

WW  II,  Korea,  Vietnam.  Relevant  research. 

7.  The  changing  position  of  organized  psychiatry  vis-a-vis  the  public  sector. 

In  the  first  seminar  1  attempted  to  find  gaps  and  needs  residents*  might  have 
in  social  psychiatry  theory  and  practice-field  military  psyehictry  being  but  one 
example  of  social  or  community  psychiatry.  Residents  seemed  to  follow  t'**e  usual 
student  tendency  to  wait  for  "authority"  to  commit  itself  anc  then  (hopefully) 
form  their  own  conclusions  by  interaction.  Accordingly,  at  the  (f.cond  session  I 
presented  as  a  lecture,  a  rather  strongly  polarized  social  model,  as  follows: 

A  social  model  of  Psychiatry: 

1.  Symptoms  are  means  of  communication  which  include 

a.  Clear  expression  of  emotion, 

b.  Anxiety  (the  free  floating  energy  of  emotion  without  the  emotion's 
full  expression  or  perception  by  the  individual  having  it) , 

c.  Certain  acts  which  resolve  emotions  or  substitute  for  fully  expe¬ 
riencing  the  emotions. 

2.  The  symptom  is  a  message— 

a*  From  an  individual  to  an  individual  (patient  to  doctor),  and 
always  also: 

b*  From  a  group  to  a  group  (from  English  class  to  school  administration 
or  from  family  to  medical  profession). 
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3.  Symptoms  are  transferable  from  one  individual  to  another.  Many  members 
may  chip  into  the  psychic  pot  of  a  scapegoat  member  their  own  feelings 
which  contribute  to  the  symptomatic  communication.  This  may  leave  many 
members  comfortably  empty  of  need  to  express  emotions,  to  have  anxiety, 
or  to  act  upon  anything. 

4.  Symptoms  are  transformable  (one  emotion  to  another  or  to  anxiety  or  to 
acts). 

5.  The  symptom  with  the  largest  social  pay-off  for  the  patient  becomes 
most  permanent  and  prominent. 

6.  The  symptom  comes  to  rest  most  permanently  upon  the  individual  who,  with 
it,  can  solve  the  most  group  needs. 

7.  The  patient,  his  family,  his  company,  his  political  structure,  all  try 
to  maintain  the  symptoms  (or  the  disease) .  The  patient  complains  as  a 
member  of  a  "family."  The  "family"  acts  as  a  member  of  a  larger  com¬ 
munity. 

8.  Practically  all  individual  or  group  treatment  has  a  positive  or  negative 
effect  upon  the  family  and  upon  the  significant  community— whether  or 
not  the  therapist  realizes  that  he  is  involved  in  the  community  process. 
Thus,  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  treatment  which  involves  only 
individual  therapist  and  patient. 

9.  Symptoms  are  brought  under  control  when  most  of  the  members  and  primary 
groups  of  the  involved  community  take  responsibility  for  their  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  symptoms.  Thus,  one  aim  of  social  psychiatry  is  to 
help  communities  to  take  responsibility  for  the  production  and  the 
management  of  their  own  delinquency,  mental  illness,  mental  retardation, 
accidents,  education,  recreation,  etc. 

10.  The  individual's  symptoms  or  attitudes  can  be  maintained  only  in  certain 
social  contexts.  Hence  the  effectiveness  of  milieu  therapy  or  attitude 
therapy.  (Jim  Folsom) 

11.  Games  and  dramas  have  much  the  same  effects  upon  symptoms  as  "real" 
events  have.  In  attitude  therapy  or  psychodrama,  for  instance,  the 
patient  knows  that  his  peers  are  only  colluding  to  get  him  over  his 
depression,  hut  he  gets  over  it  anyway. 

12.  Treatment  consists  of  the  patient's  active  practice  of  normal  life  in 
social  and  work  situations,  in  games  and  in  reality.  Practice  includes 
physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  changes.  Pianists  put  their  skill 
into  their  fingers  as  well  as  into  their  intellects.  One  method  of 
treatment  is  to  make  the  patient  a  member  of  a  group  which  is  working  on 
an  external  task.  Cf.  the  shortness  of  the  average  psychoanalysis  in 
the  new  State  of  Israel.  Cf.  the  French  mental  hospital  overrun  by  the 
German  army* 

13.  Diagnosis  is  a  part  of  treatment.  The  necessary  treatment  determines 
the  diagnosis  more  realistically  than  the  pre-considered  diagnosis  deter¬ 
mines  the  treatment. 
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a*  Psychiatric  diagnosis  becomes  a  lever  for  the  doctor  to  manipulate 
the  society  and  the  patient. 

b.  The  psychiatric  diagnosis  becomes  a  lever  for  the  society  and 
patient  to  manipulate  the  doctor. 

14.  The  aost  effective  medical  treatment  is  done  in  the  context  of  a  medical 
community— the  doctor’s  work  is  surveyed  by  other  members,  medical  and 
lay. 

^15.  Emergencies  and  crises  often  produce  a  temporary  pejoratlon  of  total 

treatment  into  purely  Individual  treatment  of  the  patient  in  alienation 
from  his  natural  groups. 

16.  The  effective  community  psychiatrist  is  competent  in  social  models  of 
management  and  also  in  individual  psychodynamic  models.  Only  thus  can 
he  best  improve  and  strengthen  even  a  single  patient. 

***** 

The  seminar  discussed  how  a  veteran  or  POW  may  have  a  good  excuse  for  certain 
behavior  or  certain  symptoms  If  society  will  accept  that  excuse. 

Residents  said  they  did  not  so  much  mind  that  the  military  literature  main¬ 
tained  that  the  psychiatrist  should  look  first  at  the  welfare  of  the  unit.  They 
complained,  rather,  that  certain  military  papers  maintained  this  in  a  cold,  im¬ 
personal  way.  For  instance,  they  did  not  like  an  assertion  such  as  "Extended 
care  facilities  should  not  be  developed  far  from  the  front  lines  because  they 
decreased  the  efficiency  of  returning  patients  to  combat."  They  did  not  mind 
advice  that  such  distant  facilities  should  be  decreased  in  favor  of  better  local 
management  because  the  local  management  strengthened  the  patients,  decreased  their 
anxiety  more  permanently,  and  maintained  them  as  respected  members  of  their  peer 
group-while  distant  facilities  increased  symptoms  and  prolonged  illness.  This 
kind  of  management  was  compared  with  distant  but  beautiful  private  and  public 
hospitals  as  against  immediate  local  containment  of  symptoms  and  problems.  The 
residents  saw  potential  harm  in  maintaining  that  it  was  best  for  the  patient  if 
the  doctor  dedicated  himself  exclusively  to  the  patient's  personal  needs.  They 
also  saw  potential  harm  In  saying  it  was  best  for  the  group  to  manage  patient  flow 
in  a  manner  exclusively  oriented  toward  the  good  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  tendency  of  wars  and  medical  services  to  become  more  mechanical,  so 
that  people  were  detached  from  other  people  and  used  machines  to  care  for  or  to 
destroy  each  other.  The  Vietnam  war  was  at  once  more  mechanical  than  other  modern 
wars  and  also  more  personal  and  individualized  since  it  was  fought  largely  with 
guerrilla  tactics  and  with  small  units  or  infiltrated  individuals. 

***** 

The  residents  complained  that  they  had  either  wanted  to  participate  in  the 
planning  and  programing  of  each  seminar  or  else  they  wanted  the  seminar  to  be 
elective.  They  felt  that  this  seminar  was  neither  elective  nor  did  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  planning.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  since  an  uninformed  student  might 
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The  seminar  discussed  black,  non-establishment  groups  and  agencies — the 
"harassment”  of  such  groups  by  governmental  bureaucracy  and  by  the  established 
medical  and  community  services.  There  was  an  incomplete  discussion,  also,  of 
jails  and  probation  work. 


***** 


The  seminar,  at  the  insistence  of  two  residents,  went  into  a  discussion  of 
how*  touch  adults  are  now  affected  by  the  nuclear  age  and  by  future-shock  as  com¬ 
pared  with  how  they  are  affected  by  the  first  three  years  of  life. 


***** 


Seminar  discussed  Veterans  Administration  medicine  as  not  utilizing  a  com- 
tity  type  of  treatment.  Such  medicine  tended  to  treat  veterans  as  an  elite 
group,  just  as  certain  private  clinics  necessarily  treated  only  people  who  were 
Interesting  and  therefore  more  curable.  Furthermore,  the  Veterans  Administration 
essentially  rewarded  patients  for  remaining  sick  (disability  pay).  Some  felt 
that  therapeutic  communities  themselves  became  self-perpetuating  and  emotionally 
eslf-suf ficLent.  One  had  to  be  sick  to  get  into  such  a  community,  even  as  staff. 
These  communities  usually  remained  non-productive  in  the  economics  of  the  outside 
society* 

***** 

Seminar  discussed  the  origin  and  the  (mostly  beneficial)  effects  of  thera¬ 
peutic  communities  and  milieu  treatment  programs. 

I  talked  on  my  personal  experiences  in  the  therapeutic  communities  of  Too 
Main  and  Maxwell  Jones — the  relation  of  these  facilities  to  their  neighborhoods, 
to  the  courts,  and  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

***** 


) 
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Seminar  discussed  the  problems  of  Oak  Forest  Hosoital  with  regard  especially 
to  the  elderly,  and  the  general  quest icn  of  what  to  do  with  society's  unwanted 
members.  The  discussion  involved  especially  the  use  of  volunteers  and  the  use 
of  re-training  methods  of  a  behaviorist  sort.  Without  assuming  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  individual  cognition,  sow  of  these  methods  appeared  to  generate  a  cog¬ 
nitive  ability  where  none  existed  before.  There  was  detailed  discussion  of  Dr, 
Dick  Foxx's  experience  in  developing  the  3-dav  method  for  controlling  life-long 
Incontinence  in  mental  retardates.  The  residents  brought  in  their  own  experiences 
with  retarded  members  of  their  family  or  their  experiences  in  travel  to  other  cul¬ 
tures,  They  had  sometimes  found  an  array  of  services  which  helped  the  family  to 
contain  the  patient-— baby-sitters,  short  hospitalization  which  allowed  a  vacation 
for  the  family.  They  discussed  the  usefulness  of  times  and  places  set  aside  for 
"going  crazy”— fiestas,  carnivals,  amusement  parts,  bars,  parties,  lodges,  com¬ 
munes.  There  was  incomplete  discussion  of  R,  D,  Laing  and  his  Kingsley  Hall  as 
a  place  where  disturbed  or  alienated  people  could  go  through  their  "trip"  with 
concerned  others  who  were  not  intruders. 
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***** 

The  following  experiences  were  explored  with  the  residents  as  a  sort  of 
examination.  Host  of  then  had  participated  at  least  once  in  some  aspect  of 
each  item. 


3.  tiding  in  a  police  car;  working  in  a  police  station,  or  sheriffs 
office. 

2.  Registering  as  a  lobbyist  under  a  mental  health  association  and  follow¬ 
ing  through  on  a  piece  of  mental  health  legislation  in  planning  com¬ 
mittees  and  legislative  hearings. 

3.  Sitting  in  schoolrooms  end  teachers*  meetings. 

4.  Attending  an  evangelical  revival  or  a  healing  meeting. 

5.  Halting  a  spiritual  advisor. 

6.  Attending  a  neighborhood  civic  association  meeting. 

*  7*  Sitting  through  a  court  cmesitment  hearing  or  juvenile  or  domestic 

relations  problem  or  criminal  proceedings.  Discussion  in  the  judge's 
chafers  of  social  aspects  of  justice,  effects  of  volunteer  "court 
watchers."  Visiting  a  judges'  association  or  bar  association  or 
police  or  probation  officers  meeting. 

8*  Shadowing  a  volunteer  coordinator  In  her  work  at  the  hospital.  Com¬ 
paring  this  with  volunteer  coordinators*  work  in  coceunity  mental 
health  centers  or  Public  Aid. 

9 

9.  Shadowing  a  visiting  teacher  and  a  homebound  teacher  and  comparing 
these  educational  workers  with  those  who  have  "more  goodies  to  give 
out,"  such  as  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors. 

19.  Attending  a  psychoanalytic  association  conference  or  an  institute 
meeting;  comparing  the  commitment  and  the  certainty  of  belief  with 
that  of  other  meetings  above. 

11.  Visiting  a  patient's  home  for  a  meal  or  overnight  stay— with  appropriate 
supervision  or  chaperonage. 

12.  Following  a  patient  in  therapy  to  death;  following  his  family  and  peer 
group  beyond  Us  death. 

13*  Experience  at  a  job  site,  where  people  of  diffczAat  cultures  interface 
(one  resident  told  of  his  experience  as  a  dock  worker  among  everal 
nationalities — how  one  group  secretly  lynched  a  member  ol  another 
•COop). 


14. 

13. 


Stadewlng  a  prison  psychiatrist. 

Sitting  on  a  hospital  tumor  board  and  acting  socially  oriented  instead 
of  individual  pathology  oriented. 


i 
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It  became  uvld#nt  that  the  ?jal<i«nzn  hao  no  exporierce  m cu  legislation 
:or  with  cho  coordination  of  vo\ unt',uro  nod  thu  Ma>»*uluoya  or  vol  mroars  In  In¬ 
volving  the  comunlty  as  woli  us  in  Improving  tho  twitlenc*  by  mochods  that  ware 
impossible  to  regular  ntnff,  Though  rcoidencs  t>*id  vial  end  patients'  hoiaaa  it 
vaa  rara  that  choy  become*  much  Involved  In  rhs  ronl  hot*  Ufa,  Thair  hoapitai 
tuaor  boards  and  aoma  ochur  crucial  treatment  eacision  groups  did  not  hova  social 
workers  as  members.  Any  psychiatrists  sitting  on  auch  boards  did  not  concam 
themselves  with  tha  idea  that  :ho  tumor  (nr  othsr  pathology)  was  growing  in  a 
family  or  that  it  way  be  excised  out  of  a  family  or  other  cariraunlcy,  and  not  mere- 
ly  out  of  an  individual.  They  oald  thoy  simply  could  not  conceiva  of  tha  mental 
patlanta  in  Elgin  Ststa  hospital  rising  to  the  occasion  of  a  major  disaster  and 
helping  to  oanago  tha  crowds  of  severely  injured.  It  would  appear  that  thay  had 
baan  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  idea  that  pathology  is  an  individual  natter  and  had 
little  to  do  with  tha  social  situation  in  which  it  occurred.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  thoy  were  able  to  talk  about  milieu  therapy  a£  i_f  it  could  be  effective. 
Residents  had  n  strong  tendency  of  their  c’.-n  So  laara  from  other  cultures  and  to 

altar  their  ovn  {.Cheviot  nur.r  i*  I :  r  *1*  '  . ‘••I.  ?:*•  a  r  -V.-v.as  not 

really  whac  wus  expected  at  u.em,  vhcu  c«sd  to  hasp  a  ..oof  l'rora  ony 

such  influence.  Tha  doctors  sunposedlv  wore  to  hols  tha  "foreigners"  to  loam 
enough  to  adjust  to  the  great  American  culture.  The  doctors  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions  wars  coerced  hy  a  cosmopolitan  professionalism  and  were  not  to  alter  them¬ 
selves  in  accord  with  the  local  culture  of  those  they  nerved. 

Soma  of  tha  residents  noer.od  fcu  feel  that  the  seminar's  min  value  was  in 
providing  a  relaxed  atnonphara  In  which  to  discuss  feelings  and  ldaas  developed 
from  thair  experience  and  reading,  dune  felt  that  the  nominal  should  have  dis¬ 
cussed  wieh  then  certain  specific  cases  of  a  social,  s  family,  or  a  political 
nature  which  arose  on  other  nervices— much  a a  consultants  traditionally  discussed 
the  case  problems  of  individual  patients.  Apparently  they  are  heavily  -verloaded 
with  psychiatric  consultants  who  nra  devoted  to  Individualistic  treatment  consul¬ 
tation.  Social  work  consultants  dlocuosod  ocher  than  Individual  problems,  but 
such  consultants  had  less  prestige.  Somehow  the  social  work  consultants  were 
considered  sort  of  students  Uku  themnalves  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  less 
complex  but  more  "accountable"  work  of  Intensive  individual  the rapy— except  a  few 
who  had  become  "Junior  ?sychlatrlst3."  But  no  psv  ihiatrist  was  considered  a 
"Junior  Social  Worker." 

Several  residents  felt  that  In  their  residency  t.nuy  should  be  developing  skill 
In  sons  ona  technique  such  as  psychonn.ilyais,  group  therapy,  medical  admlniatration, 
or  tha  teaching  of  psychodynamics,  so  that  they  would  fit  easily  into  the  market. 

I  maintained  that  this  sort  of  attitude  had  led  many  psychiatrists  merely  to 
compete  with  other  professions  which  produced,  as  far  as  anyone  could  tall, 
equivalent  results  in  various  forms  of  psvcho therapy,  administration,  research, 
and  avan  avaluation.  There  ronainad  onlv  drug  therapy  and  differential  biological 
diagnosis  as  tiniqua  to  the  psychiatrist .  He  could,  however,  use  all  his  medical 
school  experience,  his  understanding  of  his  self,  his  culture  and  parallel  pro¬ 
fessions  (social  work,  etc,),  plus  his  experience  with  political  and  community 
forces,  to  become  tha  person  who  could  most  ndoountclv  triage  problem*  and 
advise  on  systems  of  mental  health  deliver/.  This  could’not  b«  accomplished  by 
assuming  psychiatrists  were  an  insulated  elite  who  did  not  n*od  eo  respect  as 
equals  the  "ancillary"  professions,  politician*,  ov  the  '-th  Hotato,  nor  b« 
directed  by  community  boards  cons la ting  largely  nr  'ay  consumers.  Tha  road  to 
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vide  influence,  it  seemed,  was  through  wide  and  variegated  personal  competence— 
not  the  practice  of  a  specific  technique.  This  is  what  community  or  social 
psychiatry  is  all  about.  This  is  why  it  even  includes  practices  developed 
first  12  the  Armed  Forces*  The  modem  psychiatrist  participates  in  bringing 
communities,  and  not  merely  individuals,  to  a  state  of  self-reliance.  For  it 
seems  that  "a  strong  individual  in  a  weak  community"  Is  a  contradiction  within 
the  figure-upon-social-ground  complex  which  jU  the  individual.  Such  a  "strong" 
Individual  becomes  a  hollow  political  image  from  which  the  dependent  consumers 
expect  great  accomplishments,  but  since  the  conmunity  is  weak,  nothing  comes 
of  it  except  disappointment  with  the  ballooned-up  leader* 
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TOE  CASE  OF  THE  ROCKFORD  CONSULTANTS 


Non-Convent  Iona  1  Professionals 
As  Consult ant a 


In  September,  1973,  the  administrators  of  the  Adolf  Meyer  Regional  Center 
in  Decatur,  Illinois,  asked  two  young  women  from  the  Singer  Zone  Center  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  to  cone  down  to  Decatur  as  consultants,  in  order  to  help 
set  up  a  program  of  psychiatric  management.  About  two  years  previously,  tiiese 
young  women  had  participated  in  the  initiation  of  a  psychiatric  center  called 
"The  Rose  Carden."  This  center  was  set  up  in  a  separate  building  apart  from 
any  medical  facilities.  It  allowed  a  group  of  rather  severely  ill  psychiatric 
patients  to  participate  in  each  otner's  treatment  and  tc  work  together  in  pre¬ 
paring  meals  and  other  housekeeping  and  work  activities.  The  P.cse  Garden  was 
highly  successful  in  getting  these  clients  back  to  a  normal  social  life  in  the 
Rockford  community.  Nevertheless ,  it  was  very  hard  to  describe  in  writing,  or 
even  to  demonstrate  by  moving  pictures,  how  thi3  improvement  tor!;  place. 

Certain  non-conventional  approaches  made  it  particularly  difficult  for  tra¬ 
ditional  mental  health  workers  to  grasp  what  made  the  Rose  Garden  effective. 

For  example,  the  mental  health  workers  who  had  the  direct  contact  with  the 
patients  and  who  did  the  actual  management  were  not  trained  in  any  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines,  such  as  psychology,  social  work,  psychiatry,  or  nurs¬ 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  bachelor's  degrees  in  such  disciplines  as 
Theater  Arts,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology.  They  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  mental  hospitals  or  clinics.  The  staff  eventually  felt  this  wan  a 
great  advantage.  Furthermore,  the  staff  did  not  try  to  manage  the  life  of  the 
clients.  The  clients  managed  their  own  lives  with  each  other,  while  the  staff 
observed  and  sometimes  brought  clients  into  contact  with  community  citizens 
when  this  seened  appropriate.  Community  workers  also  provided  something  of  an 
example  in  their  way  of  living. 

Client-Profens ional  Svnb ins is 


The. two  young  women  had  visited  somewhat  similar  centers  and  lodges  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  process  of  setting  up  the  Rose  Garden.  Nevertheless , 
they  had  never  traveled  away  from  Rockford  as  consultants  to  help  another  town 
set  up  a  "Rose  Carden"  of  Its  own.  When  the  workers  at  Decatur  tried  to  induce 
them  to  remain  at  Decatur  for  more  than  twenty- four  hours,  the  young  ladies 
became  anxious  and  at  first  said  their  supervisors  would  not  allow  them  to  stay 
away  longer.  After  some  interviewing,  however,  tiicy  revealed  that  the  real 
reason  they  didn't  want  to  stay  away  from  pockford  was  that  they  had  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  their  clients.  The  clients  at  the  Rose  Carden  depended  on  them  to  inter¬ 
act  with  then,  to  he  an  understanding  mind  which  gave  meaning  to  the  development 
the  clients  underwent.  They  admitted  that  they  were  very  much  attnened  to  the 
process  of  developing  personally  along  with  the  clients.  When  one  or  two  cli¬ 
ents  p,ot  well  and  moved  out  of  the  Rose  Carden  these  young  ladies  and  the  clients 
had  to  g,riovo  together  as  If  they  had  both  lost  something.  This  was  relieved 
somewhat  by  other  clients  who  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  oner..  The  old 
oner,  actually  helped  bring  about  this  replacement.  The  relationship  between 
these  young  workers  and  their  clients  was  somewhat  similar  to  relationships  that 
might  be  found  in  a  family. 
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Peer  Svmbiosis 


The  mental  health  workers  in  Decatur,  however,  expected  these  young  ladies 
to  act  as  professional  consultants  to  them.  At  first  the  young  ladies  tried 
to  say  that  they  really  didn't  have  any  creat  professional  expertise  but  were 
just  human  beings  who  had  concern  for  others  and  some  practice  at  being 
patient  with  them.  The  Decatur  workers  felt  that  the  same  was  true  of  them¬ 
selves  but  they  expected  the  young  ladies  to  act  as  professionals  since  they 
had  had  an  experience  which  was  professionally  important  to  Decatur.  As  the 
Decatur  workers  began  to  interview  the  young  ladies  and  to  extract  from  them 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Rose  Garden’s  experience,  the  young 
ladies  began  to  develop  a  liking  for  the  Decatur  workers  and  an  excitement  in 
delving  into  the  experiences  revealed  in  the  conversing  group.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Decatur  workers  needed  then,  and  they  began,  to  some  extent,  to  need 
the  Decatur  workers.  The  young  ladies  were  somewhat  charmed  by  the  great 
respect  and  attention  paid  them  by  these  needful  Decatur  workers. 

In  the  interview  with  the  training  coordinator  after  the  conversations 
among  workers,  the  young  ladies  revealed  that  in  Rockford  there  existed  a  sym¬ 
biosis  between  them  and  their  clients,  which  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  living 
organism.  Certain  opinions,  jealousies,  and  needs  appertained  to  that  organ¬ 
ism  in  Rockford.  That  organism  did  not  want  the  young  ladies  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  another,  and  possibly  competitive  organism  in  Decatur. 

The  Decatur  symbiosis,  however,  was  on  quite  a  different  level.  It  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  symbiosis,  in  which  ideas  grew  and  developed  for  the  planning  and 
organization  of  a  long-lived  program  of  mental  health  management.  By  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  professional  organism  which  was  developing  in  Decatur,  the  young 
ladies  made  possible  their  eventual  travel  to  ether  towns  where  they  could  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  professional  consultations,  ar.d  i»:  those  consultations  they 
could  draw  upon  a  larger  experience  and  intuitive  nderstandings  which  apper¬ 
tained  to  both  the  familial  type  of  symbiosis  in  Rockford  and  the  professional 
type  of  symbiosis  in  Decatur. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  had  considered  the  ;!r-eatur  professional  organism 
as  a  project  in  the  future,  they  had  felt  that  cue  organism  in  Rockford  was  not 
being  true  to  itself  but  part  Of  1c  was  running  away  to  abandon  its  own  legacy 
and  its  way  of  life.  After  their  day  of  consultation  at  Decatur,  however,  they 
felt  that  a  new  organism  had  been  bom  in  Decatur,  that  this  new  organism  was 
thrilling  with  the  excitement  of  fresh  life.  Furthermore,  the  Decatur  organism 
might,  in  reverse,  be  of  some  use  through  the  young  ladies  themselves  to  the 
Rockford  organism. 

While  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  young  ladies  as  separate  and  distinct 
individuals  and  to  consider  that  they  had  simply  had  an  experience  in  Rockford 
and  another  in  Decatur,  this  consideration  would  limit  the  scope  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  two  processes  as  they  were  played  out  in  Decatur  and  Rockford.  In 
Decatur  there  was  ar.  expectant  atmosphere  that  new  professional  skills  would 
develop.  This  development  would  be  a  parr,  of  the  world's  history  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Professional  people  would  talk,  about  it,  criticize  it,  learn  from  it. 
But  the  familial  Hose  Garden  experience  was  felt  in  its  full  c'epth  only  by  those 
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aenbers  personally  comitted  to  the  Rose  Carden  Itself.  Feelin;-  this  com¬ 
mitment,  no  Rose  Carden  staff  member  could  feel  the  Rose  Garden  project  was 
only  objective  data  for  professional  research  or  consultation,  fet  that  very 
commitment  made  the  Rose  Carden  a  more  useful  experience  for  a  researcher  or 
consultant. 


notj's  oh  consultation— harvard,  1973 

General  Principles  (Gar-.ld  Caplan) 

The  high  values  in  the  consultation  approach  v?hich  have  stood  the  test 
of  ten  years'  investigation  include: 

1.  Training  in  consultation  does  not  cone  fron  lectures  or  hooks.  It 
cones  front 

a.  Practice  in  consulting  with  a  real  connultee  about  a  real  client 
of  Jtis  for  a  real  organizational  problen). 

b.  Reflecting  upon  the  case  with  a  supervisor. 

c.  ■  Reflecting  in  an  orderly  peer  group. 

d.  When  a  supervisor  is  not  available,  one  should  lister,  to  a  tn~*e 
of  the  consultation  interviews  he  has  nr.de.  lie  will  hear  things 
he  didn't  know  he  said  and  can  evaluate  hirtsalf  better. 

e«  The  best  review  is  accompanied  by  a  film  or  videotape  of  the 
consultation.  On  one  occasion  a  tape  recording  revealed  that 
the  student  consultant  had  delivered  all  the  proper  words  in  a 
little  speech,  but  films  showed  that  while  he  made  his  speech 
he  kept  Ms  eyes  on  the  table  and  didn't  notice  his  consul tec's 
consternation. 

2.  A  Coordinate  relationship  between  consultant  and  consul tea  gives  the 
quickest  and  most  lasting  results— not  the  doctor-patient  relation¬ 
ship  and  not  the  relationship  of  the  r.wpart  to  the  unlearned*  If 
status  difference  is  very  large  the  coordinate  relationship  is  hard 
to  obtain,  but  the  nearer  one  approaches  it  the  better  the  consul Ca¬ 
tion. 

3.  Consultation  i3  best  when  it  involves  only  the  professional  aspect 
of  the  consultee — not  his  private  life  nor  his  private  feelings  and 
philosophy. 

4.  Wien  the  consultee  displaces  his  personal  feelings  and  problems  onto 
his  client  it  is  best  to  leave  then  there.  The  consultant  merely  wel¬ 
comes  the  displacement-client  as  an  object  for  consultation.  Social 
example:  Consultee  says,  "I  have  a  friend  with  such  and  such  a  prob¬ 
lem, "  The  consultant  talks  about  the  problen  in  tarns  of  that  third 
person.  He  docs  not  try  to  correct  the  consultee's  private  feelings. 
Nevertheless,  in  such  cases  the  consultant  knows  that  he  is  really 
dealing  with  the  problen  of  the  consultee  ar.d  not  especially  of  his 
client. 

When  the  consultee's  subjective  feelings  distort  the  case  the  consult¬ 
ed  Dust  be  aware  that  distortion  is  occurring,  but  he  does  not  ask 
why  the  consultee  perceives  things  as  he  does.  He  only  asks  what  is 
perceived  (cf •  existentialism) .  Consultant  keeps  the  relationship 
vara  and  human.  He  feels  out  the  consultee  to  find  which  professional 
,  *  .  ;  areas  are  too  painful  to  consider  at  present.  He  is  like  a  surgeon 
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feeling  the  outlines  of  a  tender  abscess  -without  hurting  the 
patient.  He  does  not  punch  the  center.  Thus  he  preserves  the  pear 
consultation  relationship  .and  does  not  gat  into  a  therapeutic  sit¬ 
uation. 

consulted  .  ,  _ u _ 

*  reminds  tie  of  my  wayward  daughter"). 


ition  relationship  and  does  not  gat  into  a  therapeutic  sit- 
It  is  important  to  avoid  a  hrenh through  of  insight  in  the 
:e  ("Oh,  I  see  I*n  having  trouble  with  this  case  because  sht 

_  .  ^  _  «  •  .  flv 


When  the  cor.nultee  makes  soaa  distorted  emotionally-laden  egres¬ 
sion  the  consultant  does  not  repeat  it  hack  to  bin,  as  he  night  in 
therapy  in  order  to  make  hit*  aware  of  his  own  distortion.  Rather 
the  consultant  nay  repeat  the  utterance  in  n  correct  form  as  a  col- 
.  league  who  night  nis-hear  the  words  more  correctly  than  they  were 
spoken. 

5.  Consultation  in  greatly  helped  by  orderly  nr.d  unhurried  reflections , 
which  counteract  premature  closure  of  thought  upon  the  case,  The 
concultee’s  tendency  is  often  to  ccr.e  to  a  quick  conclusion  and  ho 
rid  of  this  horrible  problem.  The  consultant,  however,  is  tranquil 
about  the  problem  and  encourages  the  consult ee  to  dwell  upon  it 
leisurely.  The  ccnsulteo  absorbs  a  bit  of  the  consultant’s  calm 
aloofness.  In  the  consulted’ s  crisis  situation  his  own  self-concept 
is  disorganized.  He  forgets  who  ha  is  and  presents  an  image  to  bin- 
self  and  to  the  consultant  of  an  ineffective  nr.d  disorganized  per¬ 
son  ( — Morris  Mansell).  Consequently,  i£  the  consultant  accepts 
thin  disorganized  image  he  reinforces  this  temporary  ineffacj  ver.ess. 
The  consultant  should  sit  at  the  side  of  the  conr.ultce  (at  least 
metaphorically)  and  face  the  object  or  consultation  together  with 
bin.  The  consultant  should  never  fix  his  gaze  on  the  consulted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  seen  to  perceive  his  disorganized  state.  He  should 
seen  to  perceive  bin  as  a  pce'^  who  is  capable  of  thinking  rationally. 
However,  the  consultant  does  not  avert  his  gaze  ar.d  thereby  reject 
bin.  Raqucl  Cohen,  in  April,  1973,  vent  to  Managua  four  months  after 
the  great  earthquake  and  found  the  city  in  chaos.  Almost  no  hemes 
were  habitable.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  she  founded  a  small  island 
of  structure,  warmly  logical  r-mid  the  chans.  Soon  this  structure 
and  warmth  extended  outward.  (This  is  elitism  but  in  this  case  it 
spreads  eventually  to  the  total  system,  nr.d  the  elitism  ends  by  the 
will  of  the  original  elitists.) 

6.  Consultation  is  only  one  of  the  possible  interventions.  It  should 
not  be  used  if  some  simpler  method  in  effective— even  though  the 
worker  may  have  been  hired  to  do  ’’consultation." 

The  Group  Method  of  Consultation  Training  (Caplan) 

When  the  cor.sultees  meet  weekly  in  a  group  of  their  peers  and  discuss 
their  clients  formally,  the  training  ir.  consultation  is  greater  than  that 
which  occurs  with  the  individual  supervision,  Usually  one  member  of  the  group 
will  present  the  problem  he  is  having  vith  a  client  and  the  group  will  comment, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  an  outside  consultant.  For  example,  the  group  may 
consist  of  school  teachers,  and  the  consultant  cay  be  a  psychologist.  The 
peer  group  has  the  following  advantages: 
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1.  F.vcn  when  group  members  perceive  that  the  case  presenter  is  distort¬ 
ing  the  esse  by  his  our.  subjective  involvement,  they  still  concen¬ 
trate  upon  the  task  of  inproving  their  colleague's  skill  with  the 
case.  Ho-, fever,  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  group  the  chairman  uust 
emphasize  the  ground  rules  that  there  will  be  no  private  disclosures 
and  no  discussion  of  private  life  or  feelings.  The  group  will  then 
protect  the  individual  (unless  new  members  enter  the  group  without 
being  told  of  the  group  connect) . 

This  is  not  a  T-group  where  the  group's  private  dynr.nics  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  is  not  a  therapy  group  where  the  individual's  private 
dynamics  are  discussed.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  con¬ 
tract  of  no  private  exploration.  If  a  member  makes  a  personal  inter¬ 
pretation  or  reference  to  the  presenter,  the  group  automatically  veers 
away  from  the  subject, 

2.  If  the  group  belongs  to  a  different  profession  fro n  the  chairman,  it 
can  help  the  chairman  with  his  own  assessment  of  the  consultee — with 
his  ability  to  find  out  what  the  consultee  was  up  to  rather  than  why 
he  did  it. 

3.  There  is  no  waste  of  time  for  group  members  who  listen  to  a  colleague 
make  a  presentation.  The  members  who  are  not  presenting  will  at  one 
tine  identify  themselves  with  the  presenter  end  will  at  another  time 
see  themselves  as  consultants  who  help  the  presenter  work  his  way  cut 
of  a  problem  where  his  own  subjective  feelings  have  interfered  with 
hip  effectiveness.  It  is  actually  a  group  of  consultants  working  with 
n  temporary  consultee.  Kent  week  another  member  becomes  the  consultee, 

Jerusalem  Project 

Project  financed  hy  American  foundation  to  improve,  by  means  of  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  human  services  such  as  schools,  clinics,  and  welfare  for  700,000 
Arabs,  Gerald  works  at  this  four  to  five  months  each  year.  He  is  not  there  to 
make  peace,  or  any  other  political  move.  He  just  accents  whatever  is  the  polit¬ 
ical  status  quo  and  tries  to  get  the  schools,  etc.  to  improve,  llis  main  problem, 
was  with  the  Israeli  government.  Its  bureaucrats  were  too  busy,  they  felt  they 
knew  it  all  anyway  and  that  a  professor  or  researcher  was  useless.  They  were 
concerned  with  getting  on  with  their  tasks  in  organized  tine  and  space.  But 
Arabs  had  no  thought  of  tine.  They  liked  to  talk  and  they  liked  to  interact 
personally  with  another  person— professor  or  no  professor.  At  first  Gerald 
used  an  Arabic  interpreter  but  this  was  a  great  disadvantage  because  the  Arab 
to  when  he  wanted  to  talk  then  had  the  problem  of  mistrusting  the  interpreter 
as  well  as  Gerald,  Gerald  alone  was  merely  the  enemy.  One  knows  where  or.e 
stands  xfith  an  enemy,  one  is  not  so  sure  about  a  countryman.  The  stages  of  con¬ 
sultation  were: 

1.  Building  relationships  with  both  Israeli  and  Arabs. 

2 .  Identification  of  the  short*  and  long-term  needs  and  desires. 

3*  Development  of  mutually  acceptable  plans  -{Gerald,  Israeli,  Arabs). 
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4,  Communication  of  the  final  plans  to  both  sides,  v  th  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  plans  would  be  accepted.  Everyone  agreed.  But  when 
Gerald  left  the  country,  enthusiasm  evaporated.  Other  things  got 
Gore  important,  and  people  got  busy  upon  then,  The  reason  for  this 
was  nulti- jurisdictional  separation  of  the  Israeli  dcpr.rtr.ents  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  iiedicine,  education,  etc.  The  Arabs 
were  great  on  plans,  talk  and  human  relations  in  the  here-and-nev 
but  they  were  very  poor  on  tenacious  maintenance  of  work  upon  the 
task.  Arabs  distrusted  all  governments— Turkish.,  British,  Israeli, 
Arab,  and  American,  Arabs  do  not  readily  form  relationships  with 
clocks  or  with  distant  organizations.  They  form  relationships  with 
their  families  and  with,  people  who  are  immediately  present  to  then 
and  who  keep  needling  thcr.  or  otherwise  interacting  with  them.  Heal 
life  to  then  is  human  interaction,  not  the  accomplishment  of  some 
paper  work, 

5.  Gerald  went  back  to  Jerusalem  several  months  later  and  suddenly  every¬ 
one  scurried  to  call  a  r.aeting.  Gerald  than  lobbied,  importuned,  and 
needled  the  important  Arabs  ar.u  Jews.  Ha  stimulated  the  convening  of 
Geetings  among  significant  people,  he  acted  as  a  go-between.  That  is 
to  say,  he  gave  up  the  role  of  objective  outsider  who  was  merely 
studying  the  situation.  Ka  becaite  a  protagonist  of  East  Jerusalem's 
program.  Consequently  he  was  the  antagonist  of  all  other  programs 
competing  for  resources.  Some  day  the  planners  of  various  departments 
will  pool  their  dedications  in  such  a  way  that,  for  instance,  tha 
Department  of  Education  will  see  the  danger  to  its  own  system  if  the 
Department  of  Sewers  is  not  properly  budgeted — and  vice  versa.  But 
that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  Present  planning  in  done  by  the  adver¬ 
sary  system.  The  schools  fight  the  sewers,  the  sewers  fight  the 
hospitals,  etc. 

6,  Gerald  became  a  catalyzer  of  action.  Ha  diagnosed  trouble  and  became 
a  trouble-shooter.  It  was  no  one’s  specific  job  to  look  into  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  between  institutions,  so  Gerald  took  the  job. 

7.  Gerald  set  up  other  people  to  move  in  and  take  his  role,  lie  simply 
became  a  codel  for  then  to  follow,  in  pert.  Then  he  only  backstopped 
these  facilitators.  When  enough  things  began  to  work,  more  people 
got  enamored  of  the  problem— solving  mode  of  action. 

Some  Observations  on  Consultation,  Action,  nnd  Persistence 

1. '  In  truth,  all  human  beings  are  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  lovablene3s 

>  .  and  hatableness,  skill  and  stupidity.  A  parson  who  keeps  such  a  real 
and  true,  but  mixed,  picture  in  his  mind  is  not  led  to  action.  Stereo¬ 
types  produce  action.  If  you  want  people  to  unite  against  a  man  as 
an  enemy,  then  stereotype  that  man  for  the  group,  Saul  Alinsky  knew 
that  Mayor  Daley  .was  a  kindly  family  man  as  well  as  something  of  a 
calculating  authoritative  boss,  but  to  get  action  Alinsky  insisted  on 
.defining  Daley  a3  a  total  S.O.B. 

2.  A  consultant  as  an  outside  person  can  succeed  in  the  short  run.  He 
Can  get  soae  decisions  cade  or  some  short  project  accomplished,  but 

."  any  large  community  will  revert  back  to  its  original  habits  (as  they 
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usually  did  after  Alinsky's  interventions)  unless  different  rituals 
and  customs  are  slowly  built  into  the  organization. 


3,  People  who  are  trained  as  psychotherapists  try  to  fit  social  consul¬ 
tation  into  the  nodal  of  therapy.  Their  world  continues  to  he  simple 
because  they  don’t  have  to  learn  any  other  nodal.  They  simply  add 
another  epicycle  onto  the  system  of  therapy.  As  they  work  into  the 
consultative  problems  they  have  to  keep  adding  r.ore  and  core  epicycles 
until  their  theory  no  longer  looks  simple. 


People  who  are  trained  as  business  Managers  try  to  understand  social 
consultation  as  just  another  fore  of  aanagerant.  They  also  have  a 
problen,  but  their  problem  cor.es  at  the  situation  free  a  different 
angle.  They  see  things  differently  front  the  therapist.  Both  can  need 
to  see  these  things  front  each  other’s  point  of  view.  I'e  need  to 
approach  consultation  as  a  field  of  forceful  folkways  and  temporary 
dedications,  interlocking  from,  all  directions.  The  answer  is  not 
simply  therapy  nor  simply  management  nor  simply  education.  It  is 
needling  authorities,  linking  roles,  pacing  roles  with  each  other, 
treating  the  children  of  authorities,  praying  with  thee  or  for  then, 
listening  to  their  poetry,  setting  up  schools  which  will  employ  certain 
stereotypes,  continue  certain  attitudes,  and  maintain  certain  truths* 


4.  Rececber  that  medically  oriented  workers  and  clergy,  and  to  some  extent 
teachers,  car.  talk  personally  and  intimately  to  people  of  all  levels 

in  society. 

5,  Remember  that  complete  perception  or  complete  knowledge  leads  to  in¬ 
action  and  non-thinking.  Orderly  systems  close  sene  channels  of  cou- 
rstciication  and  open  others.  If  one  has  total  access  to  all  inputs  he 
is  it3iobili2cd  and  in  chao3. 


6.  Remember  that  many  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  rationally.  Cne  can¬ 
not  rationally  cure  carcinomatosis  nor  a  small  budget.  It  nay  be 
better  to  deal  irrationally  with  the  prohlen  or  to  avoid  it  or  to  co¬ 
ordinate  it  with  a  group  so  that  the  problem  is  s  group  problem  and  nay 
therefore  become  solvable. 

7.  A  persistent  unconscious  theme  nay  keep  interfering  with  a  consultee’s 
work,  Tor  example,  a  teacher  as  a  cor.sultee  nay  have  constant  prob¬ 
lems  with  a  particular  type  of  child.  Possible  solutions  are: 

a, -  The  school  principal  keeps  moving  these  children  out  of  the 

tcaeher*s  classroom.  Thus  he  gives  administrative  approval  for 
the  problem, 

b.  The  teacher  subnit3  the  problem  into  a  group  of  her  peers  and  is 
coerced  by  her  role  in  that  group  to  change  her  behavior. 

c»  The, teacher  aay  receive  psychotherapy,  change  her  attitudes,  and 
'  becooe  better  able  to  handle  these  problem  children. 
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d.  The  ease  nay  be  professionalized.  That  is,  the  teacher  may  bb- 
supervision  of  her  work  on  these  problems  become  able  to  handle 
then.  This  is  a  rescue  of  the  professional  function  of  the 
teacher.  In  this  case,  too,  the-  teacher  keeps  the  problem-child 
but  she  obtains  the  professional  skill  to  work  with  that  child. 
She  does  not  merely  overcome  her  persona!  conflicts.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  in  social  consultation  is  to  energize  a  support  svsten,  not 
to  increase  the  skill  of  individuals,  and  certainly  not  to  treat 
then. 


From  Ralph  C.  Hirschovitzt  Program-Centered  Administrative  Consultation  to 
Changing  Mental  Hospitals, 

(The  real  need  for  the  future  is  not  to  train  groups  of  consultants  to 
work  with  total  systems  such  as  entire  hospitals,  states,  industries,  etc.,  but 
rather,  a  school  is  needed  to  teach  consultecs  in  such  systems  how  to  get  the 
most  benefit  out  of  a  consultant  from  A.  D.  Little,  HTL,  Tavistock,  etc*  Each 
type  of  consultant  requires  a  different  skill  on  the  part  of  the  consulted. 

Hie  really  important  skill  lies  in  knowing  how  to  use  a  consultant,  not  how  to 
be  one.) 

Management  consultants  are  usually  one  of  tiro  types t  (1)  Soft-thinking 
T-group  orgnnizntional-devalopmant  types,  who  assume  that  all  problems  result 
from  non-confrontation  in  subsystems.  They  instigate  negotiations .  (2)  Date 

management  experts  who  believe  that  all  important  problems  can  be  solved  by  a 
law  and  order  process— a  modified  information  system  which  sets  personal 
accountabilities  and  censures  specific  efforts  and  results.  They  study  and 
alter  the  information  scanning  processors  and  close  gaps  in  the  rules  and  the 
work  discipline. 


Organization  development  studies  are  too  analytic,  without  being  gestalt- 
intuitive  or  personal-intimate  enough  to  bring  about  human  change.  They  can 
only  rearrange  the  mechanics  of  work  or  the  rclc  system.  For  these  reasons,  it 
seems  useful  to  set  up  a  consultation  scries  for  groups  of  management  consult¬ 
ants  themselves  who  have  boen  long  in  practice.  (Actually,  this  is  of  doubtful 
value  because  nest  consultants  are  competitive  with  each  other  and  would  not 
pool  their  skills  and  knowledge  with  each  other  in  a  creative  fashion.  Such 
pooling  can  happ-aa  when  members  see  themselves  ns  par £t£i>k ting  *in  the  World 
Came,  Spaceship  Earth,  or  Global  Village,  but  most  management  consultants  are 
still  locked  in  the  dialectic  among  insulated  individuals  in  an  adversary  pro¬ 
cedure  for  arriving  at  solutions.) 


Hew  progressive  superintendents  who  deal  with  management  information  sys¬ 
tems,  etci  mangle  the  identities  of  the  old  authority-oriented  workers.  Manage¬ 
ment  cannot  readily  bring  about  the  bad  fit  of  traditional  procedure-oriented, 
stabilized  individuals  to  the  new  rules  of  loose  readiness  for  negotiation  with- 
the  clientele,  the  unions,  the  professional  associations,  and  the  communities. 


Before  the  superintendent  can  institute  any  change  (1)  he  must  build  his 
relationships  with  his  own  staff  and  clientele  (internal  constituency),  (2)  he 
'oust  develop  a  concern  among  the  community  agencies,  the  governmental  bureauc¬ 
racy,  the  neighborhoods,  churches,  clubs,  women's  organizations,  the  law  and 
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the  legislators  (external  constituency),  (3)  he  nust  know  where  his  workers 
want  to  go,  (4)  he  nust  know  what  his  patients  really  need,  (5)  he  r.ust  learn 
what  the  families  and  neighborhoods  and  workshops  of  these  patients  can  toler¬ 
ate  and  help  with,  (6)  he  rust  know  what  his  mandate  is  and  how  nuch  change 
his  superiors  and  their  staffs  can  tolerate  outside  of  that  nandate.  He  mist 
reevaluate  these  items  every  few  months. 


Buildings  should  he  flexible— they  should  he  nodules,  tents,  prefabs, 
etc.,  easily  disassembled  and  rearranged  for  other  purposes  than  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Thct  is,  the  architecture  should  be  as  flexible  and  as  ’’generalist"  as 
the  staff.  .  :  . 


Management  should  realize  that  ona  of  its  primary  functions  is  to  rehabil¬ 
itate  its  own  employees.  The  state  should  reward  by  coney  or  other  naans  the 
community's  taking  responsibility  for  its  c*.ms  delinquency,  mental  illness,  etc. 
Thus  the  family  of  a  retarded  child  might  he  given  welfare  money  in  order  to 
keep  the  child  at  hone,  or  community  agencies  night  he  given  grants  to  contain 
patients  hut  lose  the  grant  if  they  send  the  patients  to  a  state  hospital. 


Superintendents  must  know  the  law  or  they  can't  say  "no’’  to  judges  and 
sheriffs. 

Unitization  is  one  way  to  change  hospital  procedures.  Each  hospital  unit 
has  responsibility  for  its  own  geographical  segment  of  population.  Each  care 
gets  its  own  generalist  advocate  at  intake.  This  advocate  is  responsible  for 
the  case,  even  though  he  nay  he  a  parnprofessionnl.  3!c  gets  consultation  cr 
specialist  interventions  any  tine  along  the  way  from  other  members  of  his  team 
or  sonatinas  outside  his  team.  Most  of  the  people  on  the  teen  work  both  in 
primary  and  secondary  prevention.  They  visit  homes,  courts,  schools,  play¬ 
grounds,  workshops,  industries,  street  gangs,  militant  meetings,  opium  dens, 
bishops*  conferences,  brothels,  bars,  hospitals,  as  well  ss  their  own  out¬ 
patient  and  inpatient  services. 


Unitization  produces  crisis  in  the  personnel,  as  docs  any  change.  This 
crisis  leaves  the  personnel  core  open  to  outside  Influences.  They  are  open  to 
learning,  which  Is  the  most  dangerous  influence  of  all.  They  are  open  to  the 
community  and  able  to  enjoy  going  out  into  it.  Usually  this  change  is  supported 
by  consultation  and  training. 

The  superintendent  who  unitizes  his  hospital  nust  get  precise  agreements 
from  the  community  cental  health  services,  the  police,  and  other  agencies  about 
how  they  expect  to  use  the  inpatient  facility. 

Humanization  of  the  wards  will  not  get  patients  out  cf  the  hospital.  Cer¬ 
tain  active  programs  will  get  patients  out— rehabilitation  programs,  which  con¬ 
nect  families  and  jobs  to  patients.  Families  will  bury  their  hospitalized 
'  members  in  six  to  twelve  months,  and  the  rehabilitation  worker  will  have  to 
resurrect  the  patient  in  the  family's  eyes,  by  having  bin  visit  heme  or  work 
in  the  community  with  the  family's  knowledge,  etc.  All  this  requires  wheels. 

If  the  unit  workers  do  not  have  transportation  the  patients  will  not  be  coved 
out  of  the  hospital  any  faster  than  they  ever  were,  nor  will  any  hospitalization 
.  he  prevented, 

* -Teachers  or  doctors  who  are  authorities  are  new  out  of  style,  .but  teachers 
.  or  doctors  who  are  friends  are  worse  because  their  own  dependency  keeps  patients 
and  students  dependent  upon  them. 
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The  problea  Is  primarily  institutionallssation  of  staff,  and  only  second¬ 
arily  of  patients  cr  students. 

A  troatnent  progrid  begins  at  the  patient-cc:r  .unity  interface  i  "Where 
ate  we  new?  ISiete  do  we  vant  to  go  in  the  long  run?  Uhat*s  the  nest  step?" 


Host  patients  actually  have  a  social  crisis  when  they  get  Into  the  hos¬ 
pital— not  a  disease  of  the  wind,  They  need  temporary  sanctuary  or  social 
intervention,  not  prolonged  drugging. 


Fairveather * s  excellent  progran  of  roving  coherent  patient  groups  into 
working  lodges,  ar.d  other  excellent  programs ,  can*t  really  change  anything 
because  the  established  professional  system  has  nore  power  than  ths  programs 
have.  The  systens  don* t  want  to  clirmga  unless  they  are  rewarded  for  it.  If 
they  change  evc-n  for  rewards  they  nust  go  through  a  grieving  process.  To  get 
then  to  alio'..'  change,  help  then  with  their  grief. 


First  wake  use  of  all  present  resources  in  patients,  in  aides,  in  fa— ilies, 
and  in  comvnity  chancier.. 


Tiie  ideal  com  amity  residence  is  2  snail  one  and  run  by  a  —ixture  of 
patients  with  various  problem,  and  supervised  by  a  warn  authoritarian  parson 
or  couple. 


Social  systems  rust  be  cnd-orien“ed.  not  rethed-oriented,  to  help  patients 
and  conmmities.  But  comunities  rust  b**  rethod-oriented  to  rsintals  stability 
SBong  workers. 


Proportion  of  psychiatric  beds  in  population:  2.2/1,000  beds  for  terri¬ 
tory  near  a  rental  hospital,  0,9/1,000  for  territory  distant  frerx  the  hospital. 
Twenty  years  age  the  proportion  was  about  4/1,000. 

If  the  patient  is  to  get  the  beet  care  there  nust  be  checks  and  balances 
anone.  the  desires  of  the  staff,  ths  desires  of  the  f gaily,  and  the  desires  of 
the  coanunity.  Klitist  professionals  prevent  development  of  comunity  respon¬ 
sibility  when  they  feel  it’s  their  job  to  cake  all  the  decisions  for  people. 

In  setting  up  a  useful  rmntal  hygiene  system— as  for  a  region— the  planners 
go  through  an  ir.teliisence-dasigr.-actien  cycle:  Look  {prospect),  write  (program) 
act  (pro-act).  'For  intelligence,  you  nust  Itr.cr..-  the  boundaries  of  your  popula¬ 
tion  end  responsibilities.  V!hat  are  your  resource  agencies?  Tibet  do  they  co? 
What  are  the  significant  power  people  in  those  agencies  and  what  do  they  want? 
(Massachusetts  wants!  health  center  served  200,001  people  who  were  also  being 
served  by  over  300  related  agencies,)  Develop  a  constituency — internal  (staff) 
and  external  (comunity  and  agencies).  Every  tine  you  fahe  a  change  yen  lose 
part  of  your  constituency.  Therefore  you  raist  repair  and  reforts  ranks  of  con¬ 
stituencies.  Do  a  force  field  analysis  of  constituencies  every  tine  you 
recycle. 

Hospital  Consultation 

The  consultant  needs  sanction  to  go  everywhere— everywhere  in  the  hospital, 
everywhere  in  the  ccSsunlty— staff,  patients,  constituencies.  The  consultant 
should  get  a  written  agreement  that  fee  will  continue  to  hang  in  with  the 
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hospital  until  everythin/*  is  inplenented.  The  consultant  must  knew  the  value 
and  identity  bases  of  the  top  can  in  the  organization,  llhat  is  his  production 
emphasis  (by  r.znos,  by  nagging,  etc,)?  Vfnat  is  his  thrust  (how  does  he  in? la¬ 
tent  things— how  does  he  actually  perfom)  ?  Khat  is  his  availability  to  his 
staff  (is  he  obsessive-schizoid  and  therefore  a  good  organizer  with  clear 
boundaries,  or  is  he  an  on-agaln-off-again  manic.,,)?  What  is  the  degree  of 
detachment  in  the  staff?  What  is  their  esprit  da  corps  and  their  degree  of 
Ihtinacy? 


If  a  systen  is  only  in  temporary  crisis  and  will  soon  seal  u?  and  exclude 
you  anyway,  then  don't  consult  with  then. 

Usually  your  cool  presence  and  shoulder  to  cry  on  is  enough  to  set  in 
notion  the  crisis  cure. 

Carry  several  different  cards  of  identification,  one  for  a  product- 
oriented  organization,  one  for  a  hur.cn  relations  oriented  one,  etc. 

In  form  1  and  Formal  Support  Systems  (Csplan) 

Every  community  contains  naturally  occurring  support  systems: 


1.  Kin  and  kitli— relatives,  close  friends,  and  neighbors. 

2#  Informal  caregivers  to  whom  people  go  for  help— including  "generalists" 
(village  wiseman,  hairdressers,  bartenders,  storekeepers,  and  others 
who  core  in  contact  regularly  with  lots  of  people. 

3*  liutual  aid  specialists.  These  people  have  usually  gone  through  a 

certain  traumatic  experience  themselves  (an  operation,  death  of  wife, 
loss  of  fortune,  etc,  Anxious  people  pay  attention  to  then  because 
they  have  survived  the  problems.). 

But  these  informal  advice-givers  and  listeners  stand  between  the  men¬ 
tally  disturbed  people  and  the  formal  community  agencies,  These 
informal  advisors  often  determine  whether  a  patient  is  sent  toward 
the  police  or  toward  the  hospital  or  back  toward  containment  in  his 
hone  (Licberoan's  research  at  Johns  Hopkins) , 

The  informal  network  is  r.aturally-occurrir.r,  unplanned,  unlicensed, 

'•  not  institutionalized,  and  not  paid  for  doing  this  work.  In  the  reals 
•  of,  the  particular  problem,  the  people  in  this  network  maintain  authen¬ 
tic  person-to-person  reciprocity,  baaed  completely  upon  the  personal 
needs  of  the  helper  and  the  helped.  This  reverncrative  relationship 
is  based  upon  mutual  identification#  The  "newcomer"  identifies  with 
this  old  timer  as  a  role  model.  The  very  existence  of  tha  experif-sd 
other  person  is  reassuring.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  timer  identi¬ 
fies  himself  with  the  neveoser  in  trouble  and  can  therefore  play  an 
active  masterful  role  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  once  the  victim. 
In  an  army  hospital,  a  man  who  has  lost  his  leg  and  is  beginning  to 
learn  to  get  along  without  it  re-lives  the  situation  authentically  by 
identifying  with  a  new  ,-rcputcc,  but  this  identification  brings  social 
and  psychological  mastery  ©£  the  situation.  The  counseling  widow  who 
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weeps  with  the  new  widen  is  weeping  authentically  for  her  c\n\  lost 
husband  and  not  in  sympathy.  The  new  widow  feels  this  and  accepts  it. 
She  doe-,  not  readily  accept  sympathy  or  er.pathatic  professional  under¬ 
standing  unless  she  goes  into  a  regressed  state.  Before  it  can  be 
effective,  professional  help  scnetiir.es  requires  regression  on  the  part 
of  the  client. 


.tne 
1U  t  £3 


The  professional  tends  to  control  emotional  expression,  however, 
psychiatrist  usually  stops  his  patient  from  crying  after  five  cir. 

... probably  because  the  professional  doesn’t  want  to  cry  himself. 
Widows,  however,  nay  weep  together  for  an  hour. 

Actually,  sens  professionals  do  weep  with  their  patients  and  nay  allow 
a  mutual  comfort  process  to  occur,  but  thin  sort  of  behavior  is  consid¬ 
ered  ncn-profcrricnnl  and  only  risen  to  the  surface  in  later  years  as 
the  style,  of  professionalism  changes.  Such  undercurrents  are  a  vary 
real  pert  of  professionalism  and  they  feci  forvnru  into  the  future  to 
understand  what  prof--ssionalir.r.  may  eventually  be  able  to  do.  In 
other  respects  these  undercurrents  represent  the  professional’s  acting 
like  an  informal  advisor. 


Religious  organisations  are  informal  as  far  .as  psychiatrists  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Marchers  of  these  organisations  help  e^ch  other  throughout  life. 
There  are  meetings  for  the  faithful  at  leant  once  a  week.  They  support 
each  other  by  programs  and  rituals  centered  around  the  deep  crises  of 
life:  both  death,  marriage,  puberty.  They  also  support  some  of  the 
rhythms  of  daily  and  weekly  stresses  which  may  be  different  for  differ¬ 
ent  members,  hut  recuperation  is  aided  by  the  religious  ritual. 


There  is  probably  some  psychological  strain  added  to  religion  when 
intellectuality  boenres  more  important  than  emotional  support.  Thus 
the  re-translation  of  the  Bible  provides  a  better  intellectual  under¬ 
standing  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rhythm  and  clang  of  ritualistic  lan¬ 
guage.  Religion  was  never  established  primarily  for  understanding. 
St.  Avgustina;  "Credo  ut  intellegaa." 


In  crisis ,  the  religious  individual  relies  or.  tha  wisdom  of  the  ages , 
not  on  his  lonely  wisdom.  This  is  comparable  to  combat  and  emergency 
procedures  in  military  aircraft.  Given  these  procedures  to  handle  the 
major  emotional  problems,  then  the  intellect  ir,  free  to  judge  the 
uniqueness  of  each  situation  and  react  more  cleverly  and  usefully. 


Large  religious  denominations  protect  the  member  from  stress  even  when 
he  moves  to  a  new  city.  The  newcomer  is  confident  he  can  find  familiar 
rituals  and  attentive  people  in  the  strange  city, 

Ethnic  groups  (Landsmans chaf ten)  also  protect  the  individual.  !!alcolta  X 
talks  of  the  kinship  he  felt  in  New  York  for  persons  from  his  own  home 
city,  even  though  it  wa3  a  big  city  and  he  had  never  cat  those  persons 
before.  Teople  from  a  certain  Ukrainian  town  who  move  to  Chicago  cay 
remain  in  close  communication  with  each  other  throughout  their  lives, 
even  though  they  were  not  in  communication  back  in  Russia. 
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The  two  networks— the  natural  support  system  and  the  professional  care- 
giving  system— develop  in  counterpoint  with  each  other.  They  are  separate 
though  overlapping,  and  they  are  best  kept  separate  lest  one  immobilize  the 
other.  The  medical  network,  for  instance,  tends  to  employ  indigenous  workers 
and  make  then  a  part  of  the  medical  system,  but  at  the  sane  tir.o  these  work¬ 
ers  arc  kept  at  a  low  status.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indigenous  workers, 
realizing  their  great  value  in  the  community,  nay  try  to  take  over  the  entire 
network  as  they  did  in  the  South  Bronx  sene  years  ago.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  community  does  not  really  sanction  then  ns  formal  professional  care¬ 
givers  who  are  scientific,  aloof,  intellectual,  and  expert.  Consequently, 
they  cannot  long  uaintain  such  a  network  by  themselves.  It  is  just  as  nuch 
a  mistake,  however,  for  the  experts  to  try  to  take  over  the  closely  personal 
authentic  support  systems  which  have  developed  naturally  in  the  community. 
Professionals  should  recognize  the  informal  net  and  use  it  without  being  an 
adversary  to  it.  The  two  syster.3  are  no  core  adversary  than  a  man’s  kicr.ay 
is  an  adversary  to  his  liver.  If  the  kidney  and  liver  become  adversaries  the 
body  suffers. 

Remember  that  the  American  soldiers*  support  in  Vietnam  did  not  come  frem 
an  internationally  expert  U.S.  group  which  was  moved  intact  into  Vietnam,  but 
eventually  that  support  was  developed  out  of  a  locally  wise  group  of  Americans 
already  in  place  in  Vietnam  in  contractual  relation  with  indigenous  friends, 
enemies,  landscapes,  and  viruses.  Such  groups  protected  the  new  member  until 
he  was  acclimated.  Intact  teams  fared  poorly  when  thre.m  quickly  into  the  duty 
of  combat  or  of  trauma  surgery. 

A  professional  usually  approaches  a  church  or  other  support  network  with 
a  fixed  model  and  idea  about  how  he  should  interact  'with  that  group.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  may  have  ideas  cf  making  the  ministers  more  sophisticated  in  counsel¬ 
ing  techniques  or  in  techniques  of  consulting  with  each  other  as  peers.  But  as 
the  medical  professional  negotiates  with  the  professional  clergyman  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  amateur  (e.g,,  hairdresser)  the  goals  of  their  work  together  bacome 
changed  into  something  that  neither  could  predict  but  which  is  beyond  both  of 
them,  A  minister  or  a  hairdresser  discovers  that  he  can  do  some  things  he 
didn’t  realize  he  could  do— nor  did  the  medic  realize  anyone  could  do  them. 

Advances  in  care  and  support  practices  don’t  develop  just  from  h,  phazard 
interactions  in  nature.  Neither  do  they  develop  out  of  the  calculations  of  one 
man.  Rather  they  come  to  the  surface  (perhaps  first  in  tha  mind  of  one  man) 
after  many  people  have  brought  many  old  ideas  to  a  sort  of  negotiation  pool. 

Out  of  this  ferment  arises  the  new  ideas  which  are  appropriate  for  the  futura. 

How  to  improve  an  informal  support  system: 

1.  Improve  the  mental  health  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  members. 

■  2*  Help  then  to  help  each  other  by  consultation  and  counseling. 

•  *  » 

3*  Organize  peer  supports  so  that  comrades  can  help  each  other  In 
doing  their  work  and  in  reviewing  it  afterwards, 

■4.  Organize  reference  group  supports  30  that  the  members  Identify  with 
•  their  own  "profession*'  and  become  better  at  that  Instead  of  becoming 
'  -  ;  .'poor  mental  health  professionals.  Psychiatrists,  for  instance, 
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should  not  teach  student  clergyman  directly,  They  should  come  in 
as  adjuncts  to  senior  clerical  teachers  who  remain  the  role  models 
for  the  students, 

5.  Move  into  the  background  as  a  backup  resource,  always  making  sure 
that  the  members  model  after  their  own  kind  and  not  after  the  con¬ 
sultant  or  the  ocher  outside  professional. 

For  instance,  Betty  Hamburg  arranged  for  students  with  a  term  cr  two 
of  experience  in  high  school  to  counsel  with  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  junior  high  school.  They 
remained  upper  class  contacts  to  the  lower  classmen  after  they  were 
in  high  school, 

6,  Encourage  the  formal  professional  support  systems  to  use  the  informal 
intermediary  system  as  a  buffer  between  the  professionals  and  the 
clients. 

Examples  of  influential  informal  counselors,  some  not  always  well  used: 
the  funeral  director’s  wife,  the  bank  officer,  the  pharmacist,  the  lawyer,  the 
general’s  wife,  the  fortune  teller.  Insurance  agents  nre  notoriously  useless 
in  a  crisis.  They  should  he  trained  to  take  more  responsibility. 

For  preventive  psychiatry,  link  a  category  of  high-risk  persons  to  an 
informal  support  system.  For  instance  ^insure  that  old  people  living  alone 
with  physical  problems  Uniting  their  mobility  are  linked  to  other  old  people 
who  call  then  up  every  day,  as  well  as  to  business  people  such  as  hairdressers 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  other  informal  helpers. 

Thus  a  clinic  becomes  most  importantly  a  communications  station  or  a  radar 
antenna  in  the  community  which  picks  up  where  the  trouble  spots  are  and  alerts 
the  support  systems  to  them.  A  church,  of  course,  is  also  such  a  detector 
Btation, 

Some  ex-psychiatric  patients  arc  able  to  utilize  one  support  system  and 
some  another.  Most  of  them  need  help  to  get  tied  into  the  proper  system. 
Remember  that  a  schizophrenic  patient  nay  be  frightened  back  into  the  hospital 
if  he  moves  into  a  family  where  there  is  too  much  warmth,  attention,  and  'love.' 
The  close  interactions  nay  be  too  much  for  his  delicate  emotional  structure. 

He  nay  benefit  from  moving  into  a  looser  and  cooler  living  situation.  Such 
people  nay  learn  batter  fron  learning  machines  than  from  personally-involving 
teachers. 

Remember  that  mutual  support  systems  also  develop  in  institutions—for  the 
teachers  and  doctors  as  well  as  for  the  students  and  patients.  Unions  origi¬ 
nally  had  informal  peer  support  systems  within  their  factories,  etc.  They  have 
now  become  mostly  political  fighters  against  the  external  world  and  are  not 
good  mutual  support  systems  for  the  workers  day  by  day,  nor  do  they  help  much 
with  workers  who  are  in  such  crises  as  retirement  or  sickness*  The  unions 
tend  to  get  a  commendable  amount  of  money  for  these  people  but  many  of  them 
avoid  giving  the  support  that  only  they  really  could  give. 

The  Visiting  Kldows  Program  ...»  ■  w 

-s  »  .  "**  - 

the  average  widow  grieves  for  about  two  years  in  America,  It  ahkes  that 
.long  for  her  to  become  really  competent  emotionally  in  the  new  life.  Yet  in 
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the  first  weeks  after  the  husband* o  funeral  the  widow  usually  does  not  look 
upon  herself  ns  being  unmarried.  Shu  doesn't  really  understand  that  her 
husband  is  never  coming  back.  She  is  still  somewhat  numbed. 

Usually  after  about  three  weeks  the  widow’s  family  and  friends  have  begun 
to  feel  that  she  is  settled  down.  Accordingly,  they  withdraw  their  attentions. 
At  the  sane  title,  the  widow  is  usually  flooded  with  nail,  telephone  calls,  and 
visits  from  con  artists  and  commercial  people  who  try  to  get  her  to  spend 
noney  on  gravestones,  charities  in  her  husband's  name,  projects  she  supposed¬ 
ly  wanted  to  have  done,  etc. 


The  visiting  widows  pregran  consisted  of  several  mothers  widowed  for  mors 
than  two  years  who  volunteered  to  visit  new  widows  in  their  own  local  community 
From  the  funeral  directors  the  program  manager  found  the  race  and  ra3.igio:i  of 
the  new  widows  in  the  community.  Three  weeks  after  the  funeral  a  handwritten 
letter  was  sent  to  the  widow  giving  the  time  and  date  when  she  would  be  visited 
by  another  widow.  She  was  told  to  phone  this  visiting  widow  if  she  did  not 
want  to  be  visited  on  that  day. 

Approximately  one-third  refused  to  he  visited,  or  else  were  not  at  home. 
The  others  usually  talked  from  five  minutes  to  two  hours  with  the  visiting 
widow,  after  which  the  visiting  widow  left  her  phone  number  and  said  that  she 
would  be  available  if  needed.  l!ast  of  the  widows  called  at  least  once  again. 
They  usually  discussed  practical  problems  about  children  in  school,  the  mourn¬ 
ing  of  children,  the  problems  of  money  and  social  life.  There  was  also  a  lot 
of  unburdening  of  emotion.  Some  ADO  videws  were  visited  in  a  six-year  period 
In  Dorchester,  I  lass. 

Parents  Without  Partners  is  useful  to  widows  but  that  organization  wants 
the  widows  to  remain  active  members  forever.  The  members  really  need  to  go  cn 
to  other  things . 

The  widows  program  also  developed  a  24-hour  hot  line  for  widows  and  widow¬ 
ers.  They  used  20  volunteers  for  an  "understanding  ear." 

Ho  true  outreach  program  can  b  citywids.  It  can  only  be  done  effectively 
In  small  localities  where  the  outreach  people  can  talk  with  each  other  and  sup¬ 
port  each  other  concerning  the  local  problems.  A  city-wide  program  is  too  big 
and  too  impersonal. 

Group  Methods  for  Leaders  (Hirschowitz) 

Group  Axioms : 


1.  Group  processes  are  molecular— not  atomic.  The  processes  cannot  be 
completely  inferred  from  the  dynamics  of  each  individual  member. 

They  cannot  be  inferred  from  individual  personality  theory  nor  from 

•  interpersonal  processes.  These  theories  are  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  group  processes  but  they  are  insufficient. 

2.  There  are  no  leadarless  groups.  England,  during  World  War  I,  lost 
many  of  its  elite  leaders,  looking  for  new  leaders,  the  arny  set  up 
"leaderless  groups"  and  observed  what  happened.  They  picked  the 
leaders  which  arose.  Of  course,  leadership  can  be  shared  or  alter¬ 
nated  among  two  or  more  persons. 
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3.  There  is  no  one  right  vay  to  lead  a  group.  The  only  orthodo:cy  is 
heterodoxy  or  else  parndony,  Effective  leaders  have  a  repertoire 
of  available  styles  of  leadership.  l!o:;  the  leader  operates,  then, 
depends  upon  what's  going  on  outside  the  group,  whether  an  emergency 
exists,  etc. 

4.  Groups  always  do  better  if  they  are  instructed  in  some  vay  of  manag¬ 
ing  themselves  or  of  getting  a  task  done.  Established  stable  groups 
usually  per  for’.:  better  than  ad  hoc  groups  because  they  tolerate 
internal  conflict  better  but  they  nay  have  permanent  blind  spots. 


5.  Every  tine  there  is  a  change  of  orientation  the  group  passes  through 
a  cycle  of*  forming,  storming,  norming,  performing.  Nonring  means 
setting  up  the  adaptive  norms  for  this  group  to  dd  this  work. 


6. 


A  goal  for  group  work  is  always  group  syn 
gather  no  vail  that  it  produces  results  o 
individual  member  could  by  his  c*-.-n  think! 


orgy.  The  group  works  tc- 
£  a  higher  order  than  any 
ng. 


High  intimacy  within  a  group  prodnce.s  lot;  task,  productivity.  Such  groups 
have  a  hsnign  matriarch  at  the  helm,  with  a  tribal  pattern  of  survival,  Cf, 
Stanton  and  Schwartz's  Ccns.-.nsus  or  Pncudc~Conser.i~.us.  Pseudo- consensus  is  a 
seeming  agreement  among  all  members  because,  of  power  pressures  upon  the  group. 
Our  culture  generally  demands  pseudo-consensus. 


But  seme  staff  a..d  lever  line  members  maintain  an  underground  pulse  of 
deviant  ideas  often  expressed  in  little  projects  which  continue  in  spite  of  the 
psaudo-coar.snsu3  and  rise  to  the  surface  when  external  needs  change,  (Such 
underground  work  fares  bast  if  a  high-placed  leader  knows  of  it  but  does  r.ot 
choose  to  react  against  it.) 


Leader  kolas 


1.  The  pro-activa  leader  looks  at  the  distant  environment.  He  is  pro¬ 
spective. 

2.  The  homeostatic  leader  is  the  nest-making  mother  who  keeps  every¬ 
thing  stable  and  cuts  down  conflict  while  increasing  intimacy. 

3.  The  nediative  leader  oils  the  interfaces  between  people  and  sub¬ 
groups,  Usually  types  2  and  3  are  combined  in  one  "sweetheart" 
leader.  No.  1  is  the  S.O.B,  Occasionally  1  and  3  are  combined, 

Manggcaant  teachers  may  tell  students  to  be  assertive,  cold,  and  rough  on 
their  enployees.  Such  an  input  often  produces  the  output  they  desire  but  some¬ 
times,  Unknown  to  the  teachers,  this  output  occurs  because  the  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  develops  nediators  and  counter-forces  which  give  the  manager  at  least 
the  appearance  of  what  he  wants,*  Without  these  mediators  the  manager  is  dead. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  manager  to  understand  what 
happens  between  hi3  input  and  the  output  except  that  certain  forces  store  up 
within  the  organization  and  come  to  surface  unexpectedly  when  the  manager  is 
in  trouble. 
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Normative  Rules  for  Ad  Hoc  Groups 

1.  Avoid  arguing  for  your  ovm  view. 

2.  Present  your  opinions  lucidly  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

3.  Don’t  press  toward  a  quid:  solution— especially  not  for  your  own 
solution.  If  your  solution  is  good  enough,  the  group  will  take 
it  up. 

4.  Go  for  the  best  solution  to  the  problcn,  not  the  solution  of  the 
best  parson. 

5.  Ho  person  loses  or  wins  in  the  group. 

6.  A  good  group  coves  fron  compromise  to  unique  deliberative  solutions, 

7.  If  there  is  no  group  consensus  it  tjeanr.  (a)  we’re  coning  at  the 
problem  wrong,  or  (b)  we  don’t  have  enough  information.  A  frequent 
cause  for  (a)  or  (b)  is  that  the  members  want  to  show  off  or  to 
argue. 

8.  The  first  solution  to  work  on  is,  "What  is  the  problcn?" 

9.  "Let’s  take  a  vote"  is  a  copout— an  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  real  group  action  that  reaches  a  consensus. 

10.  View  group  disagreement  as  food  for  the  problem-solving  process. 


The  Orthopsy chin trie  Team 

The  team,  consisting  of  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social  worker,  and 
perhaps  nurse,  which  works  very  often  upon  "child  guidance"  problems  is  a 
highly  cohesive  and  homogeneous  group.  It  is  therefore  ritualistic  (case  con¬ 
ferencing)  and  stable.  The  members  are  all  very  intimate  and  loving  cf  each 
other.  If  they  can  control  their  type  of  paLient  input  and  their  necessary 
resources  they  can  recruit  many  professionals  who  will  fit  in  with  them. 

These  professionals  look  for  a  stable  work  day  with  a  narrow  band  of  allowable 
surprises  and  with  the  patients  conforming  more  to  their  needs  than  they  con¬ 
form  to  the  patients.  Usually  they  are  not  concerned  with  transporting  the 
patients  nor  with  visiting  their  homes  more  than  perhaps  once,  nor  with  working 
on  Sunday  or  other  hours  convenient  to  the  patient.  This  is  a  role-clinging 
team.  The  members  often  interpret  their  mandates  hut  don’t  respond  to  them. 
Public  pressure  and  funding  has  led  the  clinics  employing  these  teams  to  become 
accepters  on  tbe  Statue  of  Liberty  model— accepting  all  the  community’s  rejects 
and  never  rejecting  a  client  themselves.  The  result  is  that  the  clinics  have 
become  heterogenous  in  3taff  and  patients.  A  lack,  of  cohesion  has  developed 
both  in  the  staff  group  and  in  the  heads  of  individual  members  of  the  staff. 
Good  leadership  of  such  organizations  will  produce  a  sort  of  "Mavericks,  Inc." 
The  classical  orthopsychiatric  team  has  all  but  disappeared.  . 
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Motes  cu  Consultation — 

Harvard,  1973 

The  rules,  the  philosophy,  the  Banner  of  working,  and  the  concept  of 
identity  and  self  in  ouch  n  sodom  clinic  or  in  its  individual  workers  is 
better  conceived  as  a  centrality  or  kernel  of  dedication,  %?ith  rules  and 
philosophy  becoming  somewhat  more  vague  and  flexible  as  one  roves  from  the 
work  of  that  clinic  o\cr  toward  trhere  it  overlaps  with  the  work  of  other 
organizations  or  families.  The  clinic  does  not  try  to  maintain  a  tight 
boundary,  saying  "Cncc  a  patient  or  staff  nanher  is  inside  this  boundary  he 
belongs  to  us.  Everything  outside  is  somebody  else’s  problem."  Within  indi¬ 
vidual  members  their  concept  of  ego  aeens  to  be  r.ore  centralized  and  less 
boundaried,  This  central  kernel  of  cor.mitr.ent  itself  can  be  coved  along  and 
changed  with  time* 

Seven  C*r,  for  Change: 


Challenge,  Conflict,  Crisis 
high  media  visibility  engineered 
Change, 


,  Confrontation 
by  the  lender) 


3 


(stylised  and  intragroup  with 
Comnuni cation,  Compromise , 


Stages  of  Croup  Pro-cos • ; 

1,  Oncnira t  Intellectual  orientation  and  information  plu3  ah  emotional 
"weir  feeling. 

2.  Problem  *.ng:  Scan  the  data,  define  th.c  problem.  Regulate  the 
cohesion  and  collaboration. 


3,  Solntlonina:  Bra Ins  t  ormiv.g ,  idea  investigation,  analysis  of  cost 
consequences,  plus  regulation  as  above . 

4.  Closing:  Summary,  ccnonnr.u3,  packaging,  plus  group  affirmation  and 
cool-off. 


All  groups  go  through  3ion  phases.  brnan  a  group  gets  tired  of  working  or 
nove3  toward  fight  or  flight  it’s  usually  bast  for  the  lender  to  push  ths 
group  toward  a  dependency  attitude  for  a  little  while*  —Or  else  have  the 
group  adjourn  for  ten  minutes*  Most  groups  only  move  on  to  the  task  work  in 
an  oscillatory  fashion* 


Administration,  or  in  other  words,  T-andershin  (Marie  Killclea) 

Richard  bschhive  (MIT)  is  an  organizational  specialist  who  wnrites  in  a 
very  straight  forward,  lucid  manner. 

Consider  where  a  clinic* n  money  comes  from,  who  is  managing  it,  and  who 
decides  how  it  is  spent.  For  example,  if  !>0"  of  the  clinic's  coney  is  Medi¬ 
caid,  and  if  Medicaid  is  administered  by  the  Public  Aid  Department,  then  the 
Ctho3  of  the  clinic  will  ba  welfare-oriented. 

Each  indivldvr.l  leader  has  his  own  personal  stylo  and  that  style  trust  fit 
with  the  environment’s  current  orientation.  As  the  environment  changes,  the 
leader's  style  must  change.  Otherwise  he  censes  to  he  a  leader.  If  he  can't 
change  in  a  new  world  lie  will  never  have  another  leadership  job.  Best  is  a 
leader  with  many  styles  in  his  repertoire,  but  this  is  rare. 
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As  the  ethos  of  the  long  extended  European  Renaissance  changes  no-,;  to 
a  neo-mcdieval  Renaissance,  there  cor.es  again  the  need  for  the  generalist 
’’Renaissance  nan”  who  stands  between  two  completely  different  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  He  stands  between  (1)  the  Renaissance's  poir.t-of-viev  art,  its  aloof, 
objective,  scientific  approach,  its  problem- orientation  and  its  well-bounded 
nations,  and  (2)  the  neo-r.edicval  orthographic  art  (every  point  seers  directly 
in  front  of  the  viewer),  its  concern  for  occult  power,  its  infecting  or 
infiltrating  way  of  getting  things  dene,  probing  at  difficulties  from  inside 
then,  and  its  inploded,  tactile  involvement  in  the  Global  Village  of  central¬ 
ized  tribes,  races,  and  peoples  rather  than  boundnried  nations. 


Modem  top  nanagers  are  cither  (a)  computer-oriented  so  that  they  set  up 
a  natrix  for  handling  information  ar.d  consider  information  their  cost  impor¬ 
tant  concern— not  energy  nor  materials,  or  else  they  are  (b)  smooth  intergroup 
negotiators,  such  as  labor-r.anaser.ent  specialists.  The  State  Secretary  of 
Hunan  Services  in  Massachusetts  was  a  negotiator  who  was  not  trained  in  any 
of  the  human  services  and  *?as  31  years  old  at  his  appointment  to  handle  7Cf> 
of  the  State’s  budget.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  an  economist.  Under  these 
two  men,  younrf  "Pablun  kids'*  run  around  changing  things  by  their  direct  action 
upon  the  workers  and  administrators. 

It  is  best  that  the  administrator  has  had  experience  with  delivery  cf 
direct  human  services.  If  not,  then  he  ‘should  coordinate  in  a  mutual  education 
with  someone  who  has. 

An  administratively  oriented  system  makes  rental  health  professionals  deal 
with  products  rather  than  processes — with  real  facts  rather  than  with  latent 
possibilities, 

A  process  orientation  is  concerned  with  a  dialectic  between  existing  phi¬ 
losophies  or  people  which  eventuates  in  a  synthesis  no  cne  could  have  accurate! 
predicted,  A  process  omitted  person  sets  the  dialectic  going  or  sets  the 
pregnancy  going  and  the  great  result  comas  about  naturally.  Thus  a  patient 
taay  be  set  up  to  interact  with  a  therapist  and  between  them  develop  a  better 
life  for  the  patient.  Process  orientation  is  for  lovers. 

Product  orientation  aims  at  getting  a  definite,  describcble  and  measur¬ 
able  goal  accomplished.  It  assumes  that  the  manager  already  knows  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  future.  In  therapy,  the  aits  cay  be  to  get  the  patient  a  particula 
job,  on  a  particular  diet,  etc.  All  processes  are  future-oriented  toward  that 
particular  goal.  If  one  way  doesn’t  work  another  is  tried.  Product  orienta¬ 
tion  is  for  bank,  robbers. 

Peter  Eruckcr's  Principles  for  Administration 


—Objectives,  a«- vusptions,  expectations,  alternatives,  decisions. 

1,  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  riskless  decision,  Tou  always  lose  some¬ 
thing  and  gain  something.  One  fore  of  decision  is  the  avoidance  of 
decision*  There  are  always  cany  objectives  (stated  or  unstated)  in 
every  decision.  An  objective  is  never  to  implement  a  philosophy. 

It  taist  be  ceasurable  and  tiee-linited  (similar  to  a  negotiable 
.  instrument) , 
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2*  Examine  the  assumption  underlying  the  objective.  No  you  assume  that 
Done  people  in  the  hospital  will  help  you  nova  old  folks  into  the 
care  homes?  No  you  assume  that  transport  is  available?  Do  you 
assume  that  hospital  aides  are  skillful  in  consultation  with  the 
hones?  You  must  specify  your  expectations,  No  you  expect  the  old 
people  to  set  good  nutrition  in  the  home?  No  you  expect  them  to  be 
mobile  or  confined  to  the  hone?  linen  you  state  your  execrations 
you  have  defined  your  position  whether  you  know  it  or  not. 

3.  Prepare  alternative  methods  to  the  goals  in  case  the  first  methods 
are  inadequate.  Prepare  alternative  goals  in  case  the  resources 
turn  out  different  from  the  evaluated  resources  or  in  case  future 
cupport  changes.  Decide  which  alternative  you  will  go  for. 

4.  '/here  are  no  isolated  decisions.  All  decisions  affect  other  systems. 

5*  The  action  impact  decides  who  is  going  to  do  what  to  when,  where, 
when,  and  how.  The  question  "Kho  will  do  the  work?"  makes  ideas 
f.hrivel  up  if  they  are  not  fully  worked  out. 

6.  Iraadiately  start  looking  at  the  results  of  this  task  work*  Insti¬ 
tute  a  control  process  to  keep  the  tank  on  a  good  track,  maintaining 
pood  information  flew  between  the  ultimate  authority  and  the  person 
to  whom  you  delegated  responsibility,  with  freedom  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  then. 

Accountability  is  the  measurement  of  the  responsible  person’s  vork  upon 
the  mission.  (?) 

General  Notes 


1.  If  the  organization  is  not  really  ready  for  consultation  the  consult¬ 
ant  can  coma  in  as  a  lecturer  or  workshop  rr-ager  in  order  to  build  up 
a  relationship  and  to  get  a  view  of  the  org  .iizaticn, 

2«  By  manipulating  the  citizens  board  you  can  build  a  hospital  as  you 
want  it,  but  you  can’t  build  a  community  service  that  way  because  yen 
can’t  know  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  board  is  a  major  source 
of  guidance  for  community  needs.  Supplement  the  citizens  board  where 
it  i3  lacking  in  community  represen taticn  by  using  telephone  calls, 
hiring  people  from  the  neighborhood  population,  making  door  to  door 
surveys,  reading  the  minority  newspapers,  fostering  people  who  are 
pains  in  the  neck  for  yourself,  spending  time  calling  up  clients  who 
dropped  out  of  your  system  (don’t  dismiss  then  ss  ncn-cooperativa) • 

Ho  cne  answer  about  tlse  community  is  enough.  Listen  especially  to 
the  irrational  and  dissatisfied  people. 

3.  Some  professionals  are  more  stimulated  by  work  in  public  psychiatry 
than  by  private  psychotherapy.  Such  people  usually  perceive  stage 
fright  not  as  anxiety  but  aa  the  excitement  of  anticipation. 

4.  If  one  works  in  many  different  positions  within  a  system,  both  before 
r  v  and  after  being  a  top  manager,  then  he  gains  maxims  understanding 

/  /  and  competence  in  that  system*  ’  .  \  • 
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5.  Group  counseling  workshop  for  probation  officers  and  senior  proba¬ 
tioners:  The  object  is  to  get  the  senior  probationers  to  beccne  * 
probation  officers  to  the  junior  probationers.  After  each  group 
session  is  over,  let  the  group  r.eet  to  de-brief  itself  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  (at  least  once)  of  the  mental  health  leader.  This  is  not 
actually  a  supervisory  meeting  where  technique  is  described  or  role 
played.  This  meeting  vind3  down  the  group  hut  it  nllovrs  individuals 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  their  own  back-horse  groups. 

6.  Don*t  back-date  your  o*.!n  mastery  of  groups  and  disparage  the 
*,inco:^petent,,  students  who  are  now  studying  it.  Rather,  toll  then 
they  ore  breaking  new  ground  and  you  are  learning  with  then.  Ihen 
you  will  learn  with  than. 
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MOhEHN  EDU CATION — All IS  AtlD  EFFECTS 


The  Actual  Coal;-,  of.  Schools 


Ry  M. 


I),  Parrish 


If  I  don’t  pay  any  special  attention  to  the  avowed  aims  of  education ,  but 
only  consider  wliat  education  seems  to  he  trvinp,  to  do,  then  I  conclude  that 
the  major  functional  air.'  of  education  is  to  help  our  present  wry  of  living  to 
continue  .just  as  it  is.  F.ducation  attempts  this  in  the  following  ways ; 


First  of  all,  education  tries  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
adult  non-student  population.  After  all,  to  please  children  can  be  of  only 
secondary  importance  because  children  cannot  put  any  money  where  their  desires 
are.  Only  adults  have  money  and  political  power.  Consequently,  elementary 
education  has  the  primary  job  of  heaping  small  children  out  of  their  mother's 
hair.  The  mothers  can  then  go  on  and  develop  their  own  lives  freely.  Years 
ago,  children  started  to  school  at  about  age  six.  Then  kindergarten  and  nur¬ 
sery  schools  were  invented.  It  has  even  become  common  to  send  children  under 
the  age  of  two  to  a  "nursery  school."  Since  everyone  knows  that  the  primary 
air.  of  the  early  school  grades  is  to  keep  children  out  of  their  parents'  hair 
they  have  no  compunction  about  calling  these  child-containment  institutions 
"schools." 

Second,  when  .the  child  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  education  adopts  the 
function  of  "keeping  the  child  off  the  street."  How  that  there  is  no  real 
uorlt  for  children  to  do,  roost  neighborhoods  would  be  a  shambles  if  all  the 
energy  of  childhood  were  turned  loose  seven  days  a  week. 

Thirdly,  in  the  last  years  of  high  school  and  on  through  college,  educa¬ 
tion  assumes  the  function  of  "keeping  students  off  the  job  market."  If  any 
student  is  bright  enough  to  go  to  school  to  age  25  or  30  he  is  duty-bound  to 
do  so.  Otherwise  he  may  displace  sone  less  intellectual  person  in  a  nscninl 
job.  Students  in  school  are  something  like  soldiers  In  peacetime. 

There  really  is  no  useful  work  for  then  to  do  but  they  nust  be  busied  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  out  of  other  people's  jobs.  Some  edu¬ 
cators  have  thought  that  perhaps  schools  should  do  sone  sort  of  productive 
work  and  that  students  could  earn  while  they  learn.  But  adult  citizens  fear 
such  work  would  disturb  their  own  businesses. 

Fourthly,  of  course,  education  roast  prepare  students  to  be  more  sus¬ 

ceptible  to  the  control  of  higher  education.  In  other  words,  they  roust  be  able 
to  follow  academic  instructions,  however  ncager  and  unclear  they  nay  be.  Tills 
allows  for  the  production  of  no re  and  more  students.  Furthermore,  giving  the 
student  the  tools  for  a  higher  education— tools  such  as  reading,  writing  nathe- 
aatics,  and  an  understanding  of  American  styles  of  thinking  and  living— prepares 
the  student  for  the  other  functions  of  educations 

Fifthly,  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  politicians  and  government  agencies, 
education  makes  the  student  core  susceptible  to  control  by  propaganda.  The 
student  learns  how  to  be  influenced  by  newspapers,  television,  radio,  etc.  and 
to  go  along  with  the  main  political  issues  of  his  day — voting,  lobbying,  and 
agitating  properly. 


i 


I 

I 

1 
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Sixthly,  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  business  and  industry*  education 
makes  the  student  note  susceptible  to  advertising.  He  then  becomes  a  good  con¬ 
sumer  of  manufactured  goods.  He  is  able  to  respond  to  the  coercion  of  TV,  ra-iic, 
billboards*  newspapers,  etc,  when  it  cones  to  supporting  his  native  economy, 

yj. 
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Seventhly,  adults  in  general  like  education  to  pronote  good  work  habits 
in  students  no  that  they  can  become  good  producers  in  the  business  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy  when  they  leave  school. 

How,  I  call  these  the  seven  functional  aims  of  education.  They  are  what 
the  school  does  for  the  world.  The  school's  own  primary  aim,  of  course,  is 
equivalent  to  the  aim  of  any  institution.  This  primary  aim  is  the  advancement 
of  the  school's  staff.  The  school's  faculty  members  progress  un  their  own 
social  hierarchy  by  using  students  as  subjects  to  talk  to  each  other  about, 
sometimes  an  tools  to  do  research  on,  to  learn  with,  or  to  inculcate  with  good 
ideas  about  how  teachers  need  higher  salaries,  and  the  school  needs  a  better 
building,  etc.  Physicians,  lauyers,  government  bureaucrats,  politicians,  etc. 
all  behave  in  an  analogous  fashion.  Their  primary  function  is  to  keep  their 
own  institution  alive  and  well — sometimes  by  getting  clients  to  help  the  cause. 
Secondarily,  they  serve  their  clients,  just  as  schools  do. 

Propaganda.  Advertising,  and  Education 

Education  methods  at  first  were  assiduously  copied  by  propaganda  and 
advertising  experts.  These  experts  produce  now  so  much  more  exciting  texts 
and  illustrations  than  educators  do  that  education  pales  into  insignificance  as 
a  learning  method.  If  you  look  at  a  newspaper  you  will  find  any  literary  essay 
or  story  in  very  fine  print,  arranged  only  in  a  linear  sequence  so  that  you 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  read  straight  on  through  it  to  understand 
it.  Advertising  and  propaganda,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  lot  of  big  pictures, 
artistically  composed  layout  on  the  page,  big  print,  and  bright  colors.  These 
not  only  attract  the  eye  but  they  organize  thought  in  a  total  gestalt,  so  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  grasp  and  to  remember.  Teachers  are  now  beginning  to  copy 
after  the  propagandists  and  advertisers  in  that  they  also  utilize  more  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  bigger  print,  and  more  rewards  for  learning. 

Schools  have  begun  to  tap  another  form  of  education  outside  of  academic, 
propaganda,  or  advertising  fields.  This  is  the  lore  of  oral  culture,  and 
usually  includes  the  transmission  of  such  knowledge  as  sex,  crime,  sharp  busi- 
nesr  practices,  family  life,  how  to  break  away  from  teacher  cr  mother.  Schools 
have  been  too  conservative  heretofore  to  transmit  this  information.  The  student 
had  to  get  it  by  himself,  nowadays  some  schools  encourage  the  transmission  of 
this  lore  right  in  the  classroom,  from  student  to  student  and  often  including 
the  teacher. 

In  general,  then,  teaching  has  progressed  to  an  ad  hoc  application  of  total 
gestalt  impressions.  These  blocks  of  information  are  not  necessarily  planned 
and  presented  in  linear  sequence.  The  student  is  considered  a  target  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  classroom  teacher  adjusts  her  interests  of  the  moment  to  the 
interests  of  the  group  of  students.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very  creative 
about  teaching  from  a  syllabus;  for  all  the  creativity  was  accomplished  when 
the  syllahus  was  planned.  In  a  classroom  which  must  face  the  here-and-nov 
needs  of  the  group  of  students,  however,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  creativity  in  the  teacher.  The  teacher  merely  keeps  the  general  drift 
of  her  class's  educational  aims  in  her  mind,  while  she  moves  along  emotionally 
with  the  students.  In  former  years  there  was  a  tendency  for  schools  to  make 
specialists  out  of  the  students.  Nowadays  every  student  is  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  knowledge  in  the  world.  Usually  he  gets  more  of  it  on  TV  than  he  gets 
in  the  classroom.  In  any  case,  he  lives,  at  least  vicariously,  in  every  part 
of  the  world  and  in  every  era  of  history* 
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Schools  can  give  practice  in  role  development .  Ho  longer  can  schools 
merely  iepart.  a  certain  content  of  knowledge  nor  is  it  enough  for  them  to  give 
the  student  the  skill  to  loam  on  his  own. 

In  the  past,  a  corn  unity  looked  on  its  school  system  about  the  same  as  It 
looked  on  its  auto  repair  services.  It  expected  the  school  to  get  certain  work 
done  upon  the  child  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  live  a  practical  and  useful 
life  after  graduation.  It  did  not  send  the  child  to  school  in  order  that  the 
school  could  be  for  a  while  the  very  life  of  the  child.  Yet  school  i£  the  very 
life  of  the  child — the  practical  and  useful  living  at  that  age — as  John  Dewey 
demonstrated  long  ago.  Families  and  neighborhood  didn't  adequately  teach  the 
child  how  to  use  and  control  the  individual  roles  he  must  face  in  the  world 
outside  the  neighborhood.  Tne  child  obtained  no  cognitive  nor  analytic  under¬ 
standing  of  role  management .  He  usually  found  himself  crammed  into  a  role 
without  the  ability  to  question  it. 

Except  in  some  special  education  schools,  students  did  not  get  practice  in 
role  reversal  or  role  mirroring  other  role  exchanges.  They  did  not  get  sig¬ 
nificant  practice  in  leadership*  mothering,  advising,  or  being  a  lieutenant  to 
a  leader.  They  did  not  learn  by  controlled  practice  the  obnoxious  roles  of  the 
comuni ty  so  that  they  could  really  understand  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Today's  teachers  who  are  trained  in  group  work  or  sociodraea  can  helm 
students  to  get  a  feel  for  all  social  roles,  and  to  get  control  of  the  roles 
instead  of  being  drowned  in  them.  They  can  help  students  to  act  out  crimes— 
from  local  petty  thefts,  cheating,  and  drug  abuse,  to  international  crime  syndi¬ 
cate  operations.  Children  can  set  up  sock  courts  end  judicial  punishment— 
comparing  capital  punisliscnt,  for  instance,  with  other  punishments  or  with  no 
punishment.  Children  can  understand  how  they  induce  other  persons  to  act  in 
condemnablc  ways  in  which  they  themselves  do  not  wish  to  act. 

Students  Get  Control  of  their  Media 


When  the  older  generation  went  to  school  it  learned  to  write  because  this 
was  important  in  helping  the  student  get  a  critical  grasp  of  reading.  When  he 
learned  to  write  he  was  no  longer  a  mere  passive  taker- In  of  literature,  lie 
could  new  write  literature  himself  to  some  degree.  Consequently  he  could  eval¬ 
uate  the  literature  of  Shakespeare  or  sene  modern  writer,  and  not  be  simply 
overwhelmed  by  It.  However,  the  older  generation  did  remain  a  passive  recip¬ 
ient  of  such  media  as  movies,  radio,  and  TV.  Schools  nowadays  are  beginning 
to  teach  children  how  to  produce  movie  programs,  take  still  pictures,  record 
TV  tapes,  and  put  on  radio  shows.  Some  schools  even  have  their  own  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Tne  student  thus  develops  an  ability  to  evaluate  critically  any  propa¬ 
ganda  and  advertising  and  to  control  his  own  intake  of  it. 

The  student  also  gets  to  feel  that  the  TV  camera,  the  tape  recorder,  etc. 
are  as  such  an  extension  of  his  own  muscles  and  nervous  system  as  the  pen  or 
typewriter  was  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  student's  concept  of  mathematics 
is  much  changed  by  the  use  of  the  calculator.  When  every  student  is  equipped 
with  a  portable  (or  desk-bolted)  calculator  he  does  net  hesitate  to  calculate 
accurately  the  odds  in  a  poker  game,  an  election  or  a  sequence  of  weather.  He 
also  calculates  the  rate  of  growth  of  his  fortune  or  his  knowledge  in  terms  of 
a  compound  interest  rate,  he  understands  the  value  of  various  school  courses 
and  family  recreation  in  term  of  accurate  statistics,  he  figures  which  consumer 
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goods  are  the  best  bargains,  and  predicts  his  fuel  bill  or  the  life  of  his 
teeth.  All  these  things  were  boring  to  the  earlier  generation  because  the 
mathematics  was  too  tedious. 


With  his  generalist  education  the  student  readily  sees  the  cores  of  other 
eras  and  other  nations  or  tribes  as  internally  consistent  and  of  equal  value 
with  his  own.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  bin  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
a  caster  race  or  a  chosen  people,  nor  Bust  he  believe  that  all  eon  should  be 
integrated  and  interchangeable.  He  is  euch  acre  able  to  tolerate  personal 
differences  and  intellectual  ambiguities. 

How,  this  last  kind  of  education  my  ceea  very  proper  and  sweet,  but 
actually  *it  is  destructive  to  culture  as  we  know  it  and  docs  not  really  ful¬ 
fill  the  ain  of  schools  to  maintain  our  culture.  We  cast  be  prepared,  then, 
for  a  change  in  our  way  of  living  ns  we  develop  this  new  kind  of  education. 
Culture  is  bos  'maintained  by  "compulsory  non-cducaticn" — as  it  is  in  some 
South  /ncrlcs..  ountrics  and  as  it  was  in  ancient  Asia.  Under  this  theory 
it  is  considered  that  a  dominant  ninority  carried  the  culture  from  century  to 
century.  If  too  ®any  people  become  highly  educated  they  would  become  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  highest  chambers  of  government.  Consequently,  education  was 
denied  to  the  Basses  and  was  only  afforded  to  the  select  few.  In  European 
countries  it  was  generally  afforded  to  people  by  reason  of  their  aristocratic 
blood.  In  East  Asia  it  was  afforded  by  merit  to  certain  people  who  could  pass 
the  Mandarin  examinations.  Those  who  passed  then  obtained  a  generalist  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  technical  one,  and  they  were  able  to  be  very  influential  at 
court  rather  than  merely  promoters  ef  the  general  economy  in  the  ships,  the 
fields,  or  the  shops. 

The  Risk  of  Increasing  Individual  Pc.~-.~er  r 

Nowadays  this  sort  of  generalist  education  is  being  given  openly  to  the 
children  of  America.  Each  individual  is  learning  enough  chemistry  and  physics 
to  be  able,  if  he  wishes,  to  poison  any  city's  water  supply,  to  destroy  any 
building  or  transport  systea  he  desires,  and  to  assassinate  anyone  he  wishes. 
Countries  who  do  not  have  faith  in  democracy  would  be  afraid  to  allow  this  kind 
of  education  to  proceed.  It  is  already  too  late  in  most  of  the  world  to  tr** 
to  prevent  this  anyway,  since  the  Viet  Cong  and  other  guerrillas  are  quite  cog¬ 
nizant  of  these  destructive  skills.  Furthermore,  the  people  who  arc  educated 
in  South  America  or  Europe  arc  generally  ahead  of  Americans  in  their  grasp  of 
philosophy  and  broad  general  scholarship,  nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that 
Americans  as  a  people  will  be  the  first  to  resist  and  to  re-evaluate  their  own 
propaganda  and  advertising. 


There  are  already  some  si p*s  that  young  Americans  will  not  tolerate  indus¬ 
trial  pollution  which  increases  jobs  mid  supposedly  lowers  the  price  of  certain 
products.  The  young  Americans  seen  to  believe  that  the  pollution  destroys  the 
vholesosensss  of  seme  food  and  some  ways  of  living*  Furthermore,  these  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  beginning  to  resist  the  advertising  and  propaganda  control  of  markets 
and  of  politics.  Bn^s  which  depend  uoon  advertising  for  their  effect,  or  poli¬ 
ticians  who  depend  open  distorted  pubjie  information  for  their  value,  are  seen 
as  inflationary.  They  are  not  worth  the  Inman  effort  of  the  citizenry  to  main¬ 
tain  then. 
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Many  of  these  young  people  believe  that  the  dollar  loses  its  value  when 
obsolescence  is  built  into  necessary  Machines  and  when  unnecessary  goods  are 
promoted  for  brief  Marketing  periods.  An  example  of  this  was  the  development 
of  TV,  which  presented  the  public  first  with  6-inch  screens,  then  10- inch 
screens,  and  so  on  up  to  21-inch  black  and  white  TV — reselling  the  same  market 
with  TVs  several  times  before  proceeding  to  resell  it  at  last  with  color  TV. 

The  young  people  are  v/ondering  if  they  could  not  have  spent  part  of  their  money 
on  a  single  good  color  TV  and  invested  the  rest  in  a  boat  or  a  tennis  court. 

As  more  generalized  education  puts  skill  and  learning  into  fingers,  and 
not  just  into  intellect,  the  students  become  critical  of  poor  craftsmanship  in 
houses,  for  instance— or  in  clothes  and  autos.  The  students  often  feel  they 
could  do  better  masonry  themselves — or  better  tailoring  and  machine  work. 

Their  own  interest  and  appreciation  in  craftsmanship  results  in  more  prestige 
and  appreciation  for  the  craftsman  himself.  More  serious  workers  enter  the 
trades,  and  production  becomes  more  valuable. 

If  the  increase  in  individual  understanding  and  in  individual  demand  results 
in  a  revision  of  the  present  political,  business,  and  craftsmanship  practices, 
then  many  people  will  have  to  change  their  jobs  and  perhaps  their  mores.  Much 
of  the  cause  for  this  can  be  laid  to  the  schools.  Even  while  attempting  to 
maintain  the  established  trend  toward  exploitation  of  environments,  markets, 
and  peoples,  education  is  actually  altering  our  established  business  and  polit¬ 
ical  power  bases. 


I  vorry  about  Marshall  McLuhan, 

Many  people  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  him.  Many  people  believe  what  he 
says,  and  even  go  on  and  develop  his  ideas  further  for  themselves.  But  nobody 
really  plans  in  accord  with  his  concepts — at  least  not  in  mental  health. 

Suppose  we  take  the  atomic  missile  as  a  means  of  international  communica¬ 
tion*  It's  pretty  ineffective  for  winning  wars  on  a  large  scale  because  if 
employed  as  an  all-out  holocaust  against  a  country  it  really  doesn’t  change  the 
thinking  of  modern  people.  It  simply  gives  them  a  problem  which  prevents  them 
from  being  modem  thinkers  at  all.  It  also  pollutes  and  drags  down  economi¬ 
cally  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  such  an  extent  that  the  winner  has  to  change 
his  ways  of  thinking,  too.  And  the  object  of  modem  war  is  for  your  country 
not  to  change  its  thinking  or  its  philosophy  or  its  folkways,  but  rather,  to 
get  the  enemy  to  change  his,  so  that  you  can  benefit  by  going  on  about  your 
usual  business,  which  may  indeed  include  trade  and  missionary  work  with  the 
former  enemy — usually  with  a  pretty  condescending  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
winner. 

Just  because  atom  missiles  on  a  large  scale  are  useless  as  war  machines 
doesn’t  mean  they  will  never  be  used.  So  you  might  think  that  we  should  do 
something  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  even  accidentally.  So  what  do  we  do? 
We  make  treaties  and  we  build  defenses  against  the  missiles.  This  just  enters 
into  the  lists  of  the  war  games  with  the  other  countries.  It  does  not  really 
prevent  atom  missiles  from  being  used.  Nobody  seems  to  he  interested  in  doing 
any  research  on  how  to  prevent  missiles  from  ever  being  used  at  all,  perhaps 
even  being  manufactured.  Maybe  this  would  take  international  brainwashing, 
maybe  it  would  take  infiltrative  inspections,  probably  it  would  take  something 
no  one  has  ever  thought  of  yet.  The  danger,  I  suppose,  of  thinking  thus  is 
that  the  entire  industry  of  developing  maritime  weapons  might  go  to  pot,  and 
some  economic  theorists  think  that  that  would  make  people  lose  their  jobs  and 
therefore  be  a  drag  on  other  reople,  I  don’t  think  any  real  economist  today 
thinks  that  way  about  jobs,  buc  it  is  a  popular  thought  and  therefore  politi¬ 
cally  important  until  people  become  more  enlightened, 

O.K.  But  Mcl.uhan  says  that  most  of  the  military  and  governmental  planners 
are  so  taken  up  with  a  visual  way  of  sensing  the  world  that  they  line  up  their 
problems  and  go  after  their  solutions  in  a  linear  cause- and-ef feet  or  ccmaand- 
and-staff  manner.  McLuhan  thinks  this  is  because  they  are  so  sold  on  Gutenberg 
technology,  which  lines  up  interchangeable  ideas  with  interchangeable  type,  in 
single  file,  and  considers  them  eternal  truths  which  file  down  the  unidirec¬ 
tional  corridor  of  time,  without  end. 

We  see  in  only  two  or  three  dimensions.  An  almost  musical  feel  for  timing 
guides  your  aim  in  skeet-shooting.  You  feel  where  that  pigeon  is  going  to  be 
when  the  buckshot  gets  there.  At  least,  it  seems  more  of  a  feel  than  one  would 
get  from  looking  at  a  picture.  A  picture  is  instantaneous.  Everything  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  once.  This  is  not  true  of  the  auditory  world.  You  can't  get  an 
instantaneous  picture  of  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony.  Music  gives  you  a  feeling 
tor  time  but  not  much  feeling  for  what  we  call  space.  We  really  mean  visual 
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Modem  physics  Is  outside  the  realm  of  mere  visual  space.  Relativity, 
the  Uncertainty  Principle,  wave  mechanics,  the  exclusion  principle,  and  all 
quantum  effects  require  for  their  comprehension  something  more  than  visual 
space.  That  is,  they  require  something  more  than  Euclidean  geometry  or  Car¬ 
tesian  geometry,  as  our  schoolboys  conceive  those  geometries.  I'm  not  sure 
what  these  geometries  are  but  I  kind  of  think  that  Euclidean  geometry  is  a 
later  visual  world  imposed  upon  an  earlier  tactile  way  of  perceiving  solid 
things.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  important  thing  to  the  Greeks  was  the 
mass,  the  weight,  the  solidity,  and  the  boundariness  of  separate  things— sepa¬ 
rate  individuals,  separate  houses,  separate  poloi.  In  fact,  there  were  separate 
and  distinct  theorems  which  did  not  become  organized  in  any  linear  hierarchy 
until  after  the  Greeks  got  to  popularizing  the  alphabet  and  a  bunch  of  writings, 
Euclid  got  his  head  full  of  alpha,  beta,  ganaaa,  and  then  organized  geometry 
almost  like  cause- and-ef feet  or  command-and-staff  corporations.  But  it  still 
is  anchored  in  the  separate  solidities  of  individual  forms  and  it  tends  to  deal 
with  surfaces  and  lines  which  really  belong  upon  a  solid.  We  today  don't  al¬ 
ways  see  it  that  way  because  we  are  all  wrapped  tip  in  what  is  really  the 
Cartesian  approach  to  geometry. 

Descartes  is  talking  about  something  different.  Re  is  describing  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  points  in  an  infinite  space— primarily  seen  as  two-dimensional;  we  add 
another  two-dimensional  frame  in  order  to  get  the  third  dimension.  For  the 
Greek,  there  is  no  wild  and  empty  space  but  only  solid  bodies,  on  the  surface 
of  which  we  can  measure  out  distances.  I  think  the  feeling  of  Cartesian  space, 
however,  is  influenced  by  music.  He  is  trying  to  use  traditional  logic  and  the 
certainty  of  linear  progression  and  continuity,  and  he  thinks  he  is  doing  it. 

But  his  .ctual  fora  is  the  entirety  of  all  space  and  an  infinite  reach  of  time. 
This  is  the  feeling  one  gets  from  music.  Music  always  fills  all  the  audible 
space  and  it  necessarily  progresses  forward  In  tine.  Descartes'  lines  are 
measured  out  on  an  existing  real  space— almost  sensed.  When  Galileo  and  he 
considered  motion  they  departed  even  more  from  pure  visual  space  and,  I  think, 
into  auditory  space;  as  well,  perhaps,  as  into  a  kinesthetic  space — the  muscle- 
sense  which  tells  us  where  a  part  of  our  body  Is  even  if  we  can't  feel  it. 
Kinesthesis  also  tells  us  the  weight  of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  other  objects 
and  the  notion  of  those  parts.  I*  my  own  thinking  I  tend  to  get  this  kines¬ 
thetic  space  mixed  up  with  tactile  space.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  both 
Euclidean  and  Cartesian  geometry  are  essentially  visually  oriented.  It's  just 
that  the  one  seems  to  be  anchored  in  a  tactile  world  and  the  other  in  an  audi¬ 
tory  world.  In  an  auditory  world,  for  instance,  the  nations  were  not  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  being  separate  and  independent  entitles  within  themselves.  They 
were  interested  in  the  development  of  relations  among  nations  and  among  the 
institutions  within  a  nation.  Number  itself,  for  Descartes,  is  simply  relation. 
His  whole  arithmetic  is  a  proportionality  based  on  unity.  His  space  extends 
around  the  origin  and  the  axes,  and  every  body  is  related  to  other  bodies  and  to 
those  markers,  as  music  to  its  key  note.  In  music  the  meaning  of  music  depends 
on  the  relation  of  one  sound  to  another.  It  Is  seldom  in  Western  music  that  we 
try  to  demonstrate  the  separate  beauty  of  a  single  instrumental  note. 

Let's  go  to  a  mental  health  problera—the  hot  line.  A  hot  line  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  which  a  disturbed  person  can  call  if  he  wants  'to  talk  to  a  peer 
about  his  drug  problem,  his  feelings  of  suicide,  or  murder,  or  some  other 
troubles.  The  hot  line  operators  or  answerers  are  usually  people  from  age  18 
to  30  who  are  trained— largely  by  experience  3nd  by  example— to  handle  such 
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callers  whom  they  cannot  see  and  probably  will  never  see.  The  operators  do 
some  sympathetic  listening,  they  make  suggestions,  they  may  try  some  persua¬ 
sions,  they  sometimes  refer  the  caller  to  some  institution  for  more  definitive — 
that  is,  more  visual-help. 

The  hot  line,  to  me,  is  a  modem  whisper-in-the-ear  and  it  employs  audi-  . 
tory  geometry,  not  visual  geometry.  It  employs  this  geometry  in  an  insertive- 
extractive  manner  between  two  personalities,  but  these  personalities  are  less 
distinct  and  individualized  than  they  would  be  with  visual  encounter.  That 
could  be  almost  anyone  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  This  allows  a  lot  of 
projection  of  one's  own  thoughts  onto  the  personality  of  the  other  person.  In 
the  visual  world  this  would  be  equivalent  to  looking  at  an  ink  blot  or  a  vague 
and  foggy  painting.  In  this  sound  world,  some  callers  masturbate  while  talking 
to  female  volunteers  on  the  hot  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  psychiatric  attitude — the  visual  one— classified 
people  who  were  "out  there  away ■  fromme;  not  me  but  separate  from  me."  Such 
classification  keeps ' them  out  of  me.  For  instance,  we  can  give  a  diagnosis  of 
schizophrenic  reaction,  paranoid  type,  or  antisocial  personality,  severe.  I 
don't  see  myself  as  containing  any  such  qualities  and  therefore  that  guy  is 
"not  me."  So  I  can  help  him  or  refer  him  to  someone  else  or  otherwise  manipu¬ 
late  him. 

A  later  type  of  psychiatry— visual  and  auditory—was  concerned  about  inter¬ 
personal  relations.  These  psychiatrists  classified  reactions  which  people  use 
in  a  relationship.  They  find  relations  among  these  reactions  and  ways  of 
aborting  or  encouraging  the  reaction  rather  than  person. 

A  newer  psychiatric  atmosphere  is  not  at  all  In  any  individual's  attitude. 

An  emotional  and  intellectual  self  is  formed  on  the  telephone  line  as  an  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  encounter  measures  itself,  it  pervades  the  wire-world.  Since  the  two 
selves  are.  interpenetrated  there  are  really  not  two  separate  selves.  All  figures 
in  auditory  geometry  are  congruent  and  coextensive.  For  example,  whatever  figure 
is  played  by  the  oboe  it  fills  the  entire  auditorium.  Exactly  the  same  audi¬ 
torium  is  just  as  filled  by  whatever  figure  is  played  by  the  flute  at  the  same 
time.  Even  if  played  at  different  times  the  two  figures  are  congruent  spatially. 
With  the  telephone  wire  whispering  into  your  ear,  you,  and  only  you,  are  involved 
in  that  telephone  world  with  the  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  phone.  Of 
course,  lately  we  have  conference  calls  and  they  interpenetrate  several  people 
with  each  other. 

In  the  old  psychiatric  language,  however,  the  volunteer  reacts  as  an  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  self  to  the  caller  into  whose  ear  this  self  is  inserted. 
This,  I  think,  is  inappropriate  because  the  caller  has  first  whispered  himself 
into  the  volunteer's  ear.  There  are  no  classifications  of  people  or  of  reactions. 
A  classification  of  types  of  encounter  could  be  made  here  but  it  really  is  not, 
since  such  a  classification  would  subdue  the  encounter  and  objectify  it  so  that 
tbe  real  and  total  self  could  not  participate  in  the  encounter— only  a  role-self 
vich  an  aloof,  intellectual,  and  cool  second  self  standing  apart  from  the  encoun¬ 
ter  and  observing  that  encounter  as  an  object, 
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The  various  different  sensory  geometries,  it  seems  to  me,  can  also  give 
insight  into  the  schizophrenic  person's  feeling  of  how  ouch  he  may  belong  with 
others  or  how  much  he  may  participate  in  .a  group.  For  instance,  some  schizoid 
people  travel  through  life  rather  detached  from  any  other  people.  They  handle 
everything  pretty  objectively  and  aloofly.  Other  people  are  merely  objects  ta 
them  as  if  they  saw  them  from  a  distance— even  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  But - 
the  schizophrenic  person  sometimes  gets  into  a  crisis.  He  gets  very  anxious 
and  he  regresses  to  a  seemingly  earlier  stage  of  development.  He  may  act  like 
a  2-year-old.  At  this  point  he  may  get  in  the  hospital  and  for  a  few  days  he  ■ 
is  ready  to  join  up  with  other  people  to  receive  help  from  them  on  the  ward, 
for  instance.  Now,  a  2-year-old  child  is  more  concerned  with  the  tactile  world 
than  the  adult  is.  The  visual  world  is  a  little  less  important,  relatively. 

If  we  can  deal,  then,  with  the  tactile  world  we  may  be  able  to  get  together  with 
this  schizophrenic  in  crisis.  I  don't  know  if  we  necessarily  have  to  touch  him. 
The  threat  of  touch  is  often  pretty  big  in  such  a  person,  but  it  is  important 
for  the  doctor  to  know  that  he  is,  in  effect,  touching  the  patient  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  not  merely  observing  him  visually. 

So  much  for  mental  health. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  geometrical  space  is  only  a  sensory  pos¬ 
ture  toward  the  world.  Every  person  has  all  three  geometries — tactile,  auditory, 
and  visual,  and  maybe  more.  But  at  least  in  the  West,  he  practically  abandons 

two  postures  in  favor  of  the  one  in  style.  Anyway,  in  any  book  or  chart,  only 

the  visual  geometry  is  going  to  be  set  out.  It  is  very  hard  to  explain  in  a  book 
even  Maxwell's  field  theory,  much  less  relativity  or  wave  mechanics.  A  spoken 
geometry  is  different  from  a  written  or  drawn  geometry.  In  spoken  geometry,  all 
triangles  can  be  proved  Isosceles.  When  you  go  to  draw  the  figure,  however,  you 
have  troubles  and  you  easily  see  it  can't  be.  It's  harder  to  see  that  when  you 

simply  stick  with  the  words.  I  think  this  Is  set  forth  in  a  book  called 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  by  someone  named  Young. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  lay  out  some  of  the  postulates  in  these  three  differ¬ 
ent  geometries.  The  only  trouble  Is,  I  would  be  laying  them  out  visually  and 
somewhat  auditorally,  so  there's  a  prejudice.  Anyway,  let  me  give  It  a  try. 

Visual 

1.  Two  straight  lines  intersect  at  only  one  point. 

2.  Space  pervades  everywhere — inside  and  outside  of  all  figures. 

3.  A  line  can  be  extended  to  any  length— drawn  from  any  point  to  any  point. 

4.  Line  is  length  without  thickness. 

Auditory 

1.  All  lines  and  figures  intersect  in  their  entireties, 

» 

2.  All  figures  are  congruent. 

a 

3.  All  figures  fill  all  of  space. 

a 

4.  Space  pervades  everywhere. 
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5*  There  ere  no  space  boundaries ,  only  tine  boundaries. 

6.  Lines  and  figures  nay  have  different  intensities  of  existence  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

7.  Lines  and  figures  may  have  different  orientations  in  space  with  respect 
to  each  other  but  this  orientation  is  only  a  matter  of  the  direction  of 
the  figure’s  origin— since  all  figures  are  shapeless. 

8.  Lines  and  figures  may  or  may  not  be  oriented  in  relation  to  each  other 
■  by  means  of  a  single  figure  which  sets  the  key  of  origin. 

9.  A  line  is  unidirectional  time,  without  spread  or  reversal. 

10.  There  are  no  specific  positions. 

11.  Whatever  utters  a  figure  makes  the  figure  no  closer  to  the  utterer. 

(All  figures  belong  to  all  people.) 

Tactile 

1.  No  lines  nor  figures  intersect. 

2.  No  figures  are  congruent. 

3.  No  figures  can  be  contained  within  another  figure.  . 

4.  Figures  consist  of  nothing  but  boundaries. 

5.  A  figure  is  either  tangent  to  another  figure  or  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  same  space  system  as  the  other  figure.  (All  space  systems 
are  self-contained  within  each  figure.) 

6.  Position  is  relative  to  bodies  tangent  to  each  other.  Bodies  non¬ 
tangent  have  no  position  and  no  existence  for  that  original  system. 

7.  There  is  no  empty  space— only  bodies  and  their  systems  of  tangency. 

8.  All  tangent  bodies  endure  in  the  same  time— that  time  is  regulated  by 
the  changes  in  tangency.  Bodies  non-tangent  to  this  system  exist  in 
another  time  world. 

•  ♦  • 

9.  Whatever  utters  a  figure  is  tangent  to  that  figure. 

Olfactory 

1.  Intensity  of  existence  In  figures  changes  (same  as  with  auditory), 
but  all  figures  occupy  all  space  while  they  exist. 

2.  All  things  interpenetrate  each  other.  4 

3.  There  are  no  tangencies  and  no  definite  boundaries^, and  no  definite 
rhythms  (different  from  auditory). 


r 
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4,  —Postulates  for  olfactory  are  the  sane  as  for  convection  of  warmth 
but  not  for  radiation  of  warmth:  radiation  has  a  direction  of  origin 
as  light  has. 

*  *  *  * 

Visual  is  point-of-viev  always.  It  is  perspective,  it  is  camera  eye. 
Japanese  and  medieval  non-perspective  art  is  seen  in  pieces  and  parts  as  the 
viewer  confronts  a  particular  image  of  a  (tactile)  house  or  person.  Ho  image 
really  disappears.  It  only  dwindles  in  the  distance  or  is  eclipsed  by  another 
Image.  Space  is  eternal  and  ubiquitous.  Space  is  real.  Light  and  space  are 
the  elements  out  of  which  visual  images  are  made.  There  are  no  materials, 
solidities  or  physical  boundaries.  There  are  only  light  boundaries.  Dimness 
diminishes  detail  and  delineation.  Straight  lines  intersect  at  one  point  only. 

Touch  is  hand-contact  and  proximity  of  the  entire  self  to  the  other  body, 
which  it  contacts  in  part.  A  hand  moving  along  a  body  in  massage  produces  the 
existence  of  a  body-hand  interface  but  break-off  of  contact  produces  non¬ 
existence  of  each  body  for  the  other.  Nothing  intersects.  Some  things  are 
tangent.  Many  things  are  non-tangent.  Tangent  or  non-tangent  is  all  that  is 
important.  If  an  oyster  is  swallowed  it  becomes  tangent  to  the  esophagus.  The 
esophagus  is  continuous  with  the  outside  skin.  There  is  no  inside  to  anything — 
only  surfaces.  To  lose  contact  with  the  hand  in  massage  produces  loneliness, 
but  loss  of  contact  with  the  body  does  not  imply  paranoia.  However,  it  does  not 
imply  credit  either.  Who  can  trust  or  suspect  a  nothing?  Loss  of  hearing  con¬ 
tact,  however,  produces  paranoia,  for  the  return  of  sound  is  all-pervasive  of 
the  hearer* s  body  and  world* 


M.  D.  Parrish 


* 
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FAMILY  MANAGEMENT  UNIT— ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


In  the  9  northwestemmost  counties  of  Illinois  the  in-patient  support  for 
severely  disturbed,  mentally  ill  or  developmentally  disabled  persons  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State's  regional  mental  health  center.  Part  of  that  center  is 
the  Family  Management  Unit  (FMU)  which  has  the  following  characteristics: 

Age  of  patients:  6-18  years 

Beds  available:  25 

Average  census :  20 

Average  residence:  25  Days 

Number  of  children  per  year  remaining  over  60  days:  20 

Number  of  children  in  transitional  management:  70 

Transitional  management  cares  for  the  children  by  means  of  out-patient  treat¬ 
ment,  partial  hospitalization  or  continual  consultation  with  families.  Usually 
this  transitional  management  occurs  when  continued  hospitalization  is  contrain¬ 
dicated  but  the  community  clinic  says  it  can't  handle  the  child.  The  regional 
center  usually  hospitalizes  the  child  for  one  or  two  days  of  evaluation  and 
then  employs  transitional  management . 

The  Unit  Milieu 

For  each  set  of  available  parents,  family  effectiveness  classes  are  held  one 
or  two  hours  a  week  for  six  to  eight  sessions.  There  are  three  different 
classes  going  on  at  once;  two  in  the  evening  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  These 
classes  use  a  programmed  text:  Gerald  Patterson,  Families:  Applications  of 
Social  Learning  to  Family  Life,  Research  Press,  2612  North  Mattis  Avenue, 
Champaign,  Illirois  61820.  Much  of  the  parent'  learning  occurs  when  older, 
learned  parents  talk  with  the  new  parents.  This  works  especially  well  when 
the  children  involved  ere  under  12. 

% 

The  unit  manages  children  on  the  residential  ward  by  means  of  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  programs.  Each  child^s  level  of  achievement  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  unit's  full-time  school  classes  manage  the  children  by  a  related 
set  of  behavior  modification  programs. 

The  classes  are  oriented  toward  successful  behavior  maintained  for  15  minute 
periods— not  toward  academic  success.  Usually  when  behavior  is  appropriate, 
the  academic  success  comes  automatically.  Proper  behavior  consists  of  attention 
to  the  lesson,  meaningful  criticism,  raising  the  hand  for  recognition,  clean¬ 
ing  up  after  one's  self,  etc.  The  teacher  usually  keeps  a  big  chart  on  the 
blackboard  where  he  notes  every  15  minutes  the  successful  behavior  of  each 
child. 

Classes  consist  of  only  six  to  eight  children  with  one  or  two  staff  members 
per  room.  Any  class,  the  staff  feels,  can  function  with  30  children-  if 
only  one  or  two  of  these  children  are  severe  problems.  The  other  children 
have  to  learn  not  to  use  these  problem-children  as  scapegoats.  They  have  to 
learn  how  to  get  them  to  play  appropriate  roles  in  the  group — including  the 
work-role  of  academic  progress. 
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The  management  of  increasing  numbers  of  children  has  been  transferred  to  the 
community- -to  schools  and  to  "homes".  Last  school  year  (1972-1973)  the  county 
school  had  one  special  class  which  met  five  days  a  week.  It  utilized  three 
and  one-half  full  time  center  staff  members  and  two  county  school  teachers. 

This  present  school  year  the  county  school  has  four  full-time  classes  with 
only  one  center  staff  member  and  over  eight  school  personnel.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  now  has  become  referral  within  the  school  itself — getting  the  needy  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  special  program. 

Family  Development 

The  most  usual  family  problem  is  that  many  of  the  children  don't  have  a  home. 

They  only  live  in  a  cluster  of  people.  Perhaps  nine  children  will  live  with 
a  working  mother.  This  kind  of  living  is  not  what  the  middle  class  calls  a 
nuclear  family.  Rather,  it  appears  to  be  an  undisciplined  group  which  never¬ 
theless,  transmits  a  certain  unstable  and  somewhat  deviant  culture. 

Placement  is  a  big  problem.  There  is  inadequate  foster  home  development  in 
Illinois.  Proprietary  homes  and  public  homes  are  usually  set  up  to  handle 
children  only  during  one  period  of  life.  For  instance,  such  a  home  may  handle 
children  from  age  six  to  12-  Then,  just  as  the  child  is  beginning  to  have 
puberty  crises,  he  is  transferred  away  from  his  friends  and  his  familiar 
surroundings  and  asked  to  readjust  to  a  completely  different  surrounding. 

Collaboration  with  Clinics 

The  Rockford  Mental  Health  Clinic,  about  five  miles  from  FMU,  screens  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  treatment  and  when  necessary,  sends  children  to  the  FMU  for  in-patient 
treatment.  This  clinic  is  partially  supported  by  State  mental  health  grants  and 
historically  some  of  its  key  personnel  and  techniques  were  developed  at  the  regional 
center  alongside  FMU.  Now  the  clinic  has  become  a  "grown  child"  and  resists 
consultation  or  training  frcm  the  "mother".  Typically,  the  clinic  itself  sees 
a  child  for  a  half-hour  a  week  without  his  family.  The  clinic  has  little  money 
or  staff  to  do  otherwise. 

A  system  of  crisis  intervention  works  for  most  adults.  A  system  of  crisis  in¬ 
tervention  does  not  work  for  children.  Almost  no  clinic  or  family  handles  a 
child’s  problem  as  an  emergency.  Most  clinics  do  all  the  real  therapeutic  work 
with  the  parents  and  not  with  the  children.  Primarily,  this  is  because  most 
clinic  personnel  are  trained  for  one-to-one  or  group,  adult  therapy.  Secondly, 
the  community  acts  as  if  only  adults  can  make  decisions  about  behavior  change 
within  a  family  and  thus  therapy  with  the  parents  pays  off  more  than  therapy  of 
the  child  alone.  Even  child  psychiatrists  find  themselves  dealing  mostly  with 
parents  if  they  are  going  to  be  really  effective.  Most  child  therapy  consists 
of  giving  the  child  a  new  symbiosis  to  replace  his  current  group  or  family  which 
is  giving  him  symbiotic  troubles.  The  child  often  behaves  better  in  the  new 
symbiosis  and  everyone  hopes  that  the  child  will  eventually  "grow  up"  and  in  some 
unknown  way  develop  the  interest  and  the  ability  to  live  as  a  separate  adult  out¬ 
side  the  symbiosis.  Mostly  this  separation  is  effected  by  some  kind  of  rebellion 
in  the  child.  If  the  child  does  not  develop  this  separation  then  he  has  "in- 
stitutionitis"  forever. 

The  FMU  tries  to  hold  each  family  where  it  is  in  its  own  relationship  among 
members  and  then  to  go  forward  and  establish  new  patterns  of  interaction  effective 
for  the  future.  It  does  not  try  to  get  the  family 'to  go  back  to  an  earlier  and 
prettier  time  of  life. 
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If  parents  will  come  in  for  "treatment"  along  with  the  child,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  help  the  child.  If  parents  will  not  come  in  for  "treatment"  then  the 
unit  has  to  find  alternative  managements  within  the  community.  These  become 
very  difficult,  especially  when  the  parents  will  not  take  the  child  back  home 
themselves  but  nevertheless  refuse  to  give  up  guardianship. 

FMU  staff  concludes  that  its  average  delinquent  child  was,  in  early  life,  very 
sensitive  interpersonally.  This  sensitivity  made  him  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  double-bind.  Because  of  his  sensitivity,  the  delinquent  child,  newly 
admitted  to  the  unit,  perceives  the  culture  of  that  unit  and  its  ambient  feel¬ 
ing  more  readily  than  does  a  new  staff  member.  Similarly,  a  new  prisoner  may 
catch  on  to  the  "prison  code"  before  new  guards  can. 

Possible  Research 

An  experimental  school  in  the  county  might  contain  all  its  delinquents  by 
offering  conditioning  or  other  management  without  sending  them  to  FMU-  A 
control  school  in  the  county  might  produce  its  normal  rate  of  delinquencies 
and  let  FMU  take  these  problem  children  off  the  school's  hands.  Such  a  pro¬ 
ject  might  show  how  well  schools  could  function  with  their  own  internal  con¬ 
tainment  programs. 

As  another  project,  FMU  could  use  good  written  evidence  to  show  how  it  keeps 
children  out  of  courts,  jails  and  vagrant  life.  It  may  then  amount  to  mal¬ 
practice  if  operation  reviews  cut  staff  and  money  from  such  a  program. 


LONG-TERM  PATIENTS:  LODGE  AMD  PHOENIX  PROGRAM  AT 
SINGER  REGIONAL  CENTER,  ROCKFORD,  DECEMBER  11,  1973 


c 


With  these  programs,  Singer  has  become  a  chronic  hospital,  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  alternate  social  systems  for  patients  who  cannot  develop  the  ability 
to  function  well  in  average  society. 

Originally  the  Phoenix  program  was  an  inpatient  prograa  for  chronic 
patients.  Out  of  it  developed  also  a  lodge  program  which  established 
patients  in  groups  out  in  the  community.  In  the  Phoenix  program,  half  of 
the  patients  are  treated  as  inpatients  with  a  behavior  modification  program 
and  some  with  supportive  treatment.  Later  the  patients  move  on  to  (a)  a 
lodge,  (b)-  a  shelter  care  facility,  or  (c)  a  family.  The  other  half  of  the 
program  starts  out  by  "cohorting"  the  patients  into  a  group  which  lives  in 
a  lodge.  This  beginning  lodge  is  now  housed  in  a  wing  of  the  Singer  Center. 
The  staff  hopes  to  move  this  cohort  out  into  the  community  as  a  self- 
supporting  group.  First  these  lodge  patients  are  evaluated  as  to  level  of 
skill  and  motivation.  Tiles  a  treatment  program  is  set  up  to  improve  these 
levels.  The  lodge  doesn't  improve  anything  except  the  basic  skill  of  living 
in  this  cohort.  The  eight  patients  in  the  cohort  will  eventually  rent  or 
buy  a  house  and  live  in  it  together.  A  staff  member  will  cone  in  as  a  coun¬ 
selor  and  business  agent,  representing  a  non-profit  corporation.  He  gets 
jobs  for  them  and  helps  manage  the  money  they  earn.  Prior,  to  the  patients' 
moving  into  the  community  as  a  lodge,  the  Phoenix  program  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  patient's  life  and  then  later  gives  it  back  to  him.  (It  is 
.questionable  whether  the  staff  ever  really  should  take  this  responsibility 
but  it  appears  presently  that  these  patients  are  so  severely  and  chronically 
ill  that  the  staff  succumbs  to  this.)  A  more  traditional  staff  would  assume 
responsibility  te  make  the  patient  do  something  he  doesn't  want  to  do.  The 
lodge  puts  the  responsibility  for  group  life  style  back  on  the  group  itself. 

A  chronic  patient  has  (a)  burned  out  all  his  local  and  community  social 
support.  Citizens  don't  want  him  any  more,  (b)  He  cannot  or  will  not  live 
in  an  apartment  or  room  by  himself  and  do  a  normal  job. 

The  Phoenix  philosophy  holds  that  everyone  must  contribute  to  society, 
though  he  need,  not  necessarily  work.  Sometimes  the  Phoenix  program  educates 
the  family  or  the  neighborhood  that  it's  O.K.  for  the  patient  not  to  work. 
Reference:  Ludwig:  The  Code  of  Chronicitv,  Weapons  of  Insanity. 

to  order  to  effectively  staff  a  Phoenix  or  lodge  prograa  the  staff  needs 
de-training  away  from  Freud  and  Rogers  and  other  traditional  one-to-one  or 
safe  client-centered  therapy.  Otherwise  we  cannot  move  to  the  effective  care 
of  sub-acute  and  chronic  patients*  Staff  dees  not  particularly  want  to  work 
with  mental  health  Ph.D.'s.  They  prefer  to  break  in  a  person  with  a  B.A.  in 
History  or  perhaps  in  Theater,  Ihisic,  or  Athletics.  The  B.A.  is  siaply  three 
or  four  years  of  self-discipline.  A.  H.A.  is  additional  discipline.  These 
graduates  do  not  automatically  have  competence  with  clients,  although  they  are 
cm^>etent  with  some  people,  such  as  peers  and  bosses.  They  pick  up  competence 
on  the  job.  The  staff  does  not  feel  that  academic  training  in  various  treat¬ 
ment  modalities  helps  the  new  worker  hflfore  h®  «ats  on  the  job. 
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Long-Term  Patients,,. 

Singer  Center,  Rockford 

The  state's  management  contingencies  are  set  up  so  as  to  discourage  the 
development  of  progress  such  as  Phoenix,  which  tend  to  empty  out  beds.  Per** 
sonnel  and  budget  standards  depend  upon  how  many  beds  are  filled.  Because 
Phoenix  empties  its  beds  faster  it  is  made  now  to  take  on  some  patients  from 
other  units,  since  their  programs  are  not  as  effective  in  emptying  their  own 
beds.  Thus  Phoenix  staff  cannot  pay  as  much  attention  to  really  getting  their 
patients  competent  in  the  community. 

Rose  Garden  is  a  house  in  Rockford  which  has  been  housing  a  cohort  of 
chronic  patients  for  more  than  a  year.  One  staff  member  is  present  all  the 
Han,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  staff  members  from 
patients.  The  house's  interior  is  fairly  well  kept  up,  though  staff  members 
do  not  urge  residents  to  clean  up.  If  a  staff  member  did  such  urging  the 
residents  would  immediately  make  him  the  butt  of  a  gao?i  aimed  at  seeing  how 
much  they  could  get  away  with,  and  now  dependent  they  could  be  before  the 
staff  member  reacted,  and  a  negotiated  detente  was  obtained  at  a  certain 
level  of  dependency. 
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MOTES  Oil  EEADI11G 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 

To  my  way  of  thinking.  Harsh a 11  McLuhan  has  replaced  Freud's  type  of 
thinking  for  our  tines.  He  shows  the  sane  ability  to  find  connings  in  old 
and  veil  known  phenomena  which  otlier  people  cannot  seen  to  find,  and  yet, 
nar.y  other  people  can  irased lately  agree  with  him  The  two  books  that  have 
been  nost  influential  to  ce  latel*  're  Culture  Is  Our  Business,  and  Fron 
Cliche"  to  Archetype.  In  the  forcer  book,  McLuhan  applauds  Thonas  Kuhn  for 
bringing  out  the  reality  of  what  science  is  all  about  in  his  The  Structure 
of  Scientific  Revolution. 


I  read  Kuhn’s  paperback  book  and  it  very  nuch  straightened  out  cy  thoughts 
about  science  but  I  really  think  it  is  not  as  up  to  date  and  as  revealing  as 
sose  other  books  which  care  both  before  and  after  it.  Kuhn  takes  sone  of  the 
sajor  scientific  paradigms  such  as  the  concept  of  Ptolenaic  astronomy,  or  the 
Phlogiston  theory,  or  the  Marvin i an  theory  of  evolution,  end  he  follows  these 
paradigns  as  they  develop.  He  shows  how  they  are  very  rewarding  to  the  world 
because  they  allow  a  faculty  of  scientists  to  from  itself  around  thee — a  faculty 
which  did  not  even  exist  before.  Thus  there  was  no  real  ehenxstry  at  all  until 
Lavoisier,  Dalton,  and  others  of  their  tire  got  it  coving  with  a  new  paradigm 
Significantly,  Dalton  was  it  preacher,not  a  checdst.  Chen  a  new  paradigm  devel¬ 
oped,  the  preachers  and  the  doctors  or  lawyers  nay  have  just  as  nuch  advantage 
as  the  astronomers.  With  the  old  paradigns  no  one  has  a  chance  unless  he  has 
really  learned  the  language  of  the  naradign  and  is  able  to  follow  its  tradition 
of  further  articulating  its  part,  or  pushing  forward  sone  little  pseudo  part  of 
knowledge  within  it.  This  acadcnic  process  is  really  a  pretty  good  one  because 
it  inevitably  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  paradigm  itself.  The  core  the 
scientists  explore  and  devote  themselves  to  the  paradign,  the  core  problems 
arise  which  cannot  be  explained  by  that  old  paradigm  Eventually  nnny  people 
simultaneously  get  the  idea  of  a  new  paradign,  so  vo  save,  for  instance,  from 
Newtonian  and  Galilean  physics  to  the  physics  of  Einstein,  Plane!:,  and  Heisen¬ 
berg.  Anyway,  it's  very  helpful  to  ny  <xn  thought  to  see  tee  overall  picture 
of  what  goes  on  in  science.  It  is  very  easy  to  relate  Kuhn’s  cess  age  to  the 
problems  ve  face  in  science  and  education  today. 

f 

One  of  the  earlier  books,  which  really  superseded  Kuhn  before  he  even  wrote 
X  think,  was  E»  G*  ColXinguood's  The  Idea  of  history.  Kuhn's  book  was  published 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  Collingvood's  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Collin gwood 
is  a  fine  scholar  and  he  is  a  very  dear  philosophical  thinker,  but  in  addition, 
he  locked  at  history  (and  therefore  at  scientific  progress,  etc.)  in  a  new  way. 
It  was  a  sort  of  psychiatric  way.  He  put  hinself  la  the  place  of  the  characters 
of  history.  For  his,  history  is  something  that  exists  only  in  cur  cun  imagina¬ 
tion  and  for  our  own  tines.  It  is,  of  course,  stimulated  by  events  and  thoughts 
of  long,  ago,  but  the  history  as  we  see  it  is  not  the  history  that  our  grand¬ 
children  will  see.  Furthermore,  for  our  o-.xs  purposes  vs  know  a  lot  sore  about 
the  Greeks  than  the  Greets  themselves  could  have  told  us.  Apparently  the  stuff 
we  don't  knew,  and  which  they  could  haw  told  us,  we  are  not  interested  in  any¬ 
way,  Furthermore,  CoUingvood,  more  than  almost  any  codem  writer,  pulls  to¬ 
gether  the  things  one  would  learn  in  Peed  College  or  St.  John’s ,  Carieton, 
Antioch,  or  sone  of  the  other  liberal  Insanities  colleges, 

toother  such  scholar — perhaps  harder  to  ur.ee rs t an d — is  Oswald  Spengler. 

His  books  arc  still  tisely  and  still  fit  In  sn  almost  Sibyline  fashion  many  of 
the  problems  of  our  times.  They  still  remain.  Intensely  unpopular. 
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Dave  Marlowe  introduced  me  to  Bury’s  Idea  of  Progress,  which  is  a  precursor 
to  some  of  these  more  modem  books.  Bury  must  have  written  about  1920, 

Karl  Popper’s  The  Open  Society  and  Its  Enemies  is  also  very  enlightening 
and  influential  upon  me  at  present.  However,  it  is  focused  more  on  politics 
than  it  is  on  science,  though  science  is  included. 

A  contemporary  Viennese  of  Popper’s  is  Ludwig  Bertalanffy  and  his  book, 
General  Svsten  Theorv. 


Another  Viennese  is  Wittgenstein,  with  his  books  and  essays  on  the  new 

logic* 

Coincidentally,  another  Viennese  contemporary  was  Kurt  Goedel,  who  proved 
the  theorem  that  every  system  had  to  be  a  part  of  some  other  system;  none  could 
stand  alone. 

« 

It  is  strange  that  this  group  of  men  developed  in  the  same  city  at  the  same 
time,  and  yet  the  city  itself  paid  little  attention  to  them.  There  is  a  new 
book  out  called  Wittgenstein's  Vienna.  Stephen  Toulmin  is  one  of  the  authors, 
and  he  is  also  a  good  modem  thinker.  The  bool;  talks  also  about  Schoenberg  and 
other  artists  \/ho  were  associated  with  these  same  men  in  the  Vienna  of  those 
days.  I  didn’t  read  the  book  but  an  tempted  to  sacrifice ' the  time  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  Vienna  which  brought  us  into  extremely  modem  thinking  but  it  was 
quite  different  from  the  thinking  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  etc.  It  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  channel  from  them,  and  I  think,  too,  that  in  many  respects  it  went  far 
beyond  them. 

it 

Another  old  book  which  is  influential  upon  me  is  The  Diary*  of  Annis  Min. 

She  is  very  much  a  person  in  those  hooks,  and  while  perhaps  she  is  not  so  up  to 
date  ns  the  other  people  I  have  been  thinking  about,  she  is  revealing  of  some 
aspects  of  the  romantic  psychoanalytic  age  which  other  artists  don't  really 
come  toT 

Another  book  which  I  have  only  barely  skinned  is  Hannah  Tillich’s  bool; 
called  From  Tine  to  Time.  I  think  that's  the  title.  Everybody  around  hove 
just  calls  it  "The  Paulus  Book."  It’s  about  the  domestic  life  of  Paul  Tillich, 
who  was  a  leading  theological  existentialist  in  both  Germany  and  this  country. 
Host  especially  it  is  a  revelation  of  Hannah  Tillich,  but  in  any  case,  it  is 
surprisingly  literarily  written,  and  it  fits  many  of  the  family  conflicts  and 
family  paradigms  that  we  like  to  face  today  in  our  thinking.  It  also  fits  the 
sort  of  Far  Eastern,  or  at  least  non-European  idea  that  everybody  contains 
within  him  all  the  goodness,  badness,  brightness,  and  stupidity  of  his  member 
culture— and  he  contains  it  in  a  useful  way. 

Another  old  book  which  is  also  influenced  by  Vienna,  but  more  on  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  side,  is  Psychodrana,  Vol,  I,  by  Moreno.  Parts  of  Moreno’s  writings 
and  thoughts  become  significant  in  one  decade,  and  other  parts  become  significant 
in  another.  Significant  here  today  is  some  of  his  earliest  thoughts  about  com¬ 
munity  life  itself  as  a  sort  of  drama  which  is  playable  in  a  harmonious  or  a 
cacophonic  way.  Moreno  always  saw  himself  as  a  sort  of  enemy  to  everyone  else. 

Wo  one  else  could  touch  him,  and  consequently  he  seens  himself  as  an  enemy  of 
Stanislavsky,  but  actually  I  think  that  Stanislavsky,  Moreno,  and  Collingwood 
all  have  something  in  common.  They  try  to  get  into  the  inside  of  the  acts  of 
people  and  of  times. 
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Another  very  modem  hook  which  stimulates  me  lately,  „ut  which  I  don’t 
understand  well  enough  yet,  is  Michel  Foucault's  The  Order  of  Things*  He  too 
is  a  good  philosophical  thinker  and  I  think  he  is  here  in  this  book  getting 
beyond  structuralism.  There  is  perhaps  the  strongest  current  of  structuralism 
underlying  the  writings  of  Claude  kevi-Strauss,  but  structuralism  runs  also  in 
Piaget  and  certainly  in  Naom  Chomsky—  though  Chomsky  is  a  quick-change  artist', 
who  has  held  many  different  and  seemingly  conflicting  theories  in  his  life. 
Structuralism  seems  to  hold  th<xv  there  is  an  underlying  framework  of  thought 
influencing  the  grammar  of  every  language  and  every  thought  and  every  myth  and 
every  construction  of  history,  etc.  in  a  way,  I  consider  that  Rohbe-Grillet , 
Becket,  and  Ionesco  have  some  structuralistic  underpulse  to  their  thinking, 
even  though  they  are  often  considered  existentialists,  which  is  sort  of  the 
opposite  of  structuralism.  Structuralism  developed  later,  as  I  see  it,  and 
tended  to  supersede  existentialism. 

Another  very  modem  book  which  is  extremely  helpful,  in  organizing  the 
things  that  we  already  knot;  but  don’t  articulate  well,  and  therefore  don't 
really  keep  usefully  as  guides  to  our  behavior— -is  J .  K.  Galbraith’s  Economics 
and  the  Public  Purpose.  Here  he  tells  hot?  the  mainstream  of  U.  S,  economics 
is  no  longer  guided  by  the  desire  for  maximum  profit.  Rather  it  is  guided  by 
the  desire  for  continual  growth  and  for  increasing  power.  The  great  economic 
acts  of  this  country  are  not  performed  by  individuals  but  by  group  minds.  Econ¬ 
omic  power  is  not  in  the  hands  of  otmers  but  in  the  hands  of  technical  experts 
who  cohere  in  a  collegial  kind  of  thinking  and  acting.  As  we  pass  from  small 
businesses,  small  schools,  small  medical  services,  etc.  to  larger  ones,  there 
is  a  point  where  we  find  a  quantum  leap  from  the  power  and  usefulness  of  indi¬ 
vidual  will  to  this  corporate  reality  of  life  itself.  There  gets  to  be  a 
strong  drive  toward  conglomeration  and  aggrandizement  approaching  infinity  as 
a  limit.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  another  point  where  a  quantum  leap 
will  be  evident,  and  this  is  somewhere  beyond  the  supranational  level  where 
whole’ cultures  begin  to  make  themselves  felt,  but  Galbraith  doesn't  talk  about 
this.  Tom  Turner  does,  and  Tom  feels  that  such  corporations  as  General  Motors 
and  X.T.T.  are  getting  into  trouble  because  they  dc  not  think  that  way  and  do 
not  know  how  to.  The  economics  of  Galbraith  today  is  not  any  longer  Keynesian, 
as  X  see  it.  The  last  good  neo-Kevnesian  economics  explication  is  Paul  Samuel- 
son’s  1973  edition  of  Economics — the  big  college  textbook  which  80£  of  the 
schools  use  in  their  primary  course.  Sanuelson,  of  course,  knows  ns  much  as 
Galbraith  but  he  is  writing  a  textoook.  Colleges  want  a  body  of  knowledge  at 
hand  with  which  they  can  snot;  -  .udents  and  which  will  allow  a  lot  of  further 
academic  exploration  and  articulation  of  the  old  paradigms.  It  is  for  this 
same  reason  that  we  nust  teach  psychoanalysis  in  the  psychiatry  residencies. 
Nothing  else  stands  so  ready  at  hand  to  explain  everything  that  psychiatry  needs, 
however  useless  it  may  be.  Nothing  else  is  so  excitingly  romantic  and  opens  the 
student  up  to  such  a  bright  future  of  exploration  and  interesting  practice. 

What  intellectual  and  imaginative  resident  wants  to  spend  his  life  figuring  out 
what  pill  to  give  a  patient?  The  so-called  community  aspects  of  psychiatry  can 
be  exciting — can  be  even  more  exciting,  but  they  are  very  poorly  worked  out  and 
poorly  articulated  into  any  form  that  can  be  scrolled  out  to  residents,  or  even 
convincingly  presented  to  grant-givers,  I  guess. 

Another  book  I  found  surprisingly  illuminating  was  Ruth  Caplan's  Psychiatry 
and  the  Community  in  19th  Onturv  America.  The  book  shows  that  many,  many  things 
which  we  think  are  innovations  were  really  tried  out  in  the  last  century  or  two. 
If  we  read  about  them,  however,  we  might  not  want  to  do  some  of  them,  so  let’s 
don't  read.  Ruth  also  wrote  another  book  called  Helping  Helpers  to  Help,  which 
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is  a  narrow,  specialized  bunch  of  data  on  hov;  a  sort  of  community  consultation 
helped  a  whole  region  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  become  able  to  handle  its  own 
problems  better. 


An  important  development  here  is  the  human  relations  consultation  groups 
which  work  with  management  in  the  middle-sized  and  big  corporations.  They  are 
pretty  good— NTL  is  the  most  important,  Caplan,  A.  B,  Little,  Tavistock,  and 
many  others,  of  course,  fit  in  also.  Galbraith  says  that  what  they  don't  rea¬ 
lize  is  that  the  technostructure  of  corporations  utilize  then  to  get  things 
stirred  up  in  their  systems  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do.  So  that  the 
consultants  really  become  little  footballs.  The  owners  also  use  these  con¬ 
sultants  to  get  some  influence  on  the  projects  of  the  technostructure. 

I  felt  that  Jay  Haley's  writings  were  very  practically  relevant  over  the 
years  when  it  cane  to  dealing  with  families  and  groups  and  communities  in  a 
mental  health  professional  way.  I  remember  back  in  the  1950s,  when  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  an  extension  of  Potter's  idea  of  one-upmanship  to  psychotherapy.  I 
remember,  of  course,,  his  more  individualistic  studies  with  Don  Jackson  about 
the"double-bind"  and  the  possibly  family  origin  of  schizophrenia.  Also  I  used 
to  be  fascinated  by  his  and  Bateson's  and  Birdwhistell's  work  with  body  lan¬ 
guage  and  non-verbal  communication  back  in  the  '50s.  But  in  *71  he  came  here 
with  his  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  using  "interdisciplinary”  or  the  old 
fashioned  mental  hygiene  approach  to  mental  illness.  In  his  later  writings  he 
doesn't  just  object  to  the  old,  he  furnishes  a  practical  group  and  community 
way  of  dealing  with  these  problems  but  says  that  the  two  cannot  really  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  sane  clinic,  that  is,  the  two  methods,  one  being  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  case  and  casework  approach,  the  other  being  the  approach  to  social 
forces  and  the  management  of  total  families,  classroom,  work  teams,  squads,  etc. 

Carl  Whittaker  is  perhaps  the  biggest  single  family  therapy  influence. 
—Although  Jane  Levenberg  has  some  influence,  and  into  the  periphery  of  that  sort 
of  influence  comes  Bob  Shapiro  on  one  side  and  Fanita  English  on  another,  Fanita's 
influence  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  realn  of  transactional  analysis  rather 
than  in  the  Tavistock  area  or  the  classical  group  therapy  area.  Her  approach  to 
TA  is  pretty  groupy— probably  more  groupy  than  the  average  you  hear  about.  Any¬ 
way,  none  of  these  people  write  as  extensively  as  Jay  Haley,  although  all  of 
then  write.  And  so  their  influence  tends  to  be  face  to  face  or  consultative 
over  reaches  of  time  and  distance.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  they  are  all  pretty 
much  influenced  still  by  the  beauty  and  romance  of  one-to-one  intense  relation¬ 
ships.  Their  own  personalities  show  beautifully  through  their  therapy  or  into 
their  therapy,  I  don't  know  which.  In  any  case,  it's  not  just  a  question  of  their 
getting  paid  for  pleasing  individuals.  It's  a  question  of  a  kind  of  theory  which 
promises  all  kinds  cf  corners  to  develop  into  and  to  expand  the  paradigm.  This 
is  not  especially  the  paradigm  of  psychoanalysis.  It  really  is  beyond  that.  I 
think  TA  has  become  a  qualitatively  different  thing  from  just  an  extension  of 
psychoanalysis . 


c 


Except  for  Carl,  the  same  people  have  something  of  an  influence  toward 
gestalt  therapy.  They  all  knew  Frits  Peris  and  Dave  Kumfer — though  Dave  was  sort 
of  an  in-betweener  with  TA,  gestalt,  and  no  real  rejection  of  the  possibilities 
of  mysticism.  Uell,  everybody  seems  to  have  read  Tritz's  writings  on  gestalt 
therapy  but  nobody  discusses  then.  They  just  sort  of  lie  in  the  background. 

The  various  diverging  comers  of  gestalt  therapy  are  kind  of  pulled  together  in 
a  book  by  the  Polsters  called  Gestalt  Therapy  Integrated i  Countours  of  theory 
and  practice.  I  haven't  read  it  all  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  conclusive 
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systera  and  doesn’t  get  beyond  what  I  think  is  the  gestalt  Achilles  heel— *  the 

ability  to  manipulate  only  individuals  within  a  group,  even  though  they 
talk  of  the  group  spirit  as  a  whole. 

Jonathan  Brora  here  is  an  ex-arny  spook.,  a  young  thinking  nan  about  30  or 
so,  who  really  tries  any-  and  everything  in  a  way-out  fashion.  Last  spring 
he  put  me  onto  a  book  called  Encounter  (Ironns— First  Facts,  by  Liebennan,  lliles, 
etc.  This  is  a  very  influential  book  here  but  its  influence  has  sort  of  leveled 
out  now.  It  analyzes  pretty  carefully  some  ten  encounter  groups  conducted  in 
Stanford  by  leaders  from  various  schools  of  thought,  • — 'Jo,  I  think  there  wore 
fifteen  groups.  It  reads  fairly  well,  not  dry  like  most  research.  It's  really 
written  for  popular  consumption.  It  does  consider  a  couple  of  cases  of  actual 
manipulation  of  the  group  itself  rather  than  individuals  within  the  group,  but 
most  of  what  went  on  was  simply  one-to-one  within  a  group,  or  group-to-one. 

I  have  probably  neglected  Carl  Rogers  too  much,  especially  his  later  writings, 
I  got  interested  in  R.  D.  Laing  and  Cooper  last  winter,  and  in  the  late  winter 
Norris  Hansell  led  we  back  again  to  Scheff,  where  Arline  K.  Daniels  had  sent  me 
about  the  tine  I  went  to  Viet  Nam.  Following  on  the  heels  of  Scheff,  Uorris 
brought  us  into  a  converse  tion  with  Uerner  J’andell  as  a  representative  of  the 
California  1010  approach  to  mental  health.  ID!0  has  not  been  well  written  up  in 
any  books  that  I  know  of  but  it  produces  a  forking  of  the  roads  between  present 
kinds  of  therapy  and  management,  which  are  mostly  aimed  at  inproving  the  mental 
health  of  the  mental  healch  workers,  and  on  the  other  side  the  road  has  forked 
toward  whatever  is  practical  in  actually  maintaining  the  mental  health  of  the 
comaunity.  It  turns  out  that  it  has  very  little  do  with  traditional  manage¬ 
ment.  1U0  generally  ends  up  with  no  waiting  list,  minimal  one-to-one  therapy, 
considerable  rehab  work,  and  good  cohort in g  (that  is,  ex-disturbed  people  form¬ 
ing  self-help  groups),  and  there  is  also  strong  solicitation  of  patients,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  new  patient  costs  the  1!?!0  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  reading  leads  today  to  one,  perhaps  r.on- 
pennanent  concept:  that  we  are  not  heading  toward  che  maximizing  of  profits  as  . 
the  laissez  faire  economy  did;  we  are  not  heading  toward  eternal  growth  like  the 
large  corporations  of  today;  but  we  are  heading  toviard  a  development  of  an 
organization  and  a  service  as  an  organism  with  a  birth,  life,  and  death  in  a 
definite  tine.  The  new  organization  may  even  die  a  little  early — nay  even  die 
dysthanasically ,  but  at  least  it  dies  somewhat  predictably  and  its  component 
workers  and  clients  move  on  to  other  things.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  conglom¬ 
erate  nor  does  it  follow  Parkinson's  Law. 

When  this  last  concept— if  it  is  really  what  ve  are  doing— gets  written 
up  and  understood  by  the  professional  world,  then  it  is  already  obsolete  and 
I  kind  of  think  that  most  of  the  stuff  in  most  of  the  books  above  is  really 
not  any  more  the  leading  edge  of  developing  mental  health  practices.  Leading 
edge  in  the  variegated  concepts  is  probably  being  promulgated  by  word  of 
mouth  and  perhaps  by  a  few  very  unpopular  wri tings. 

Oh,  yes,  a  useful  book  is  Abstracts  of  the  Standard  Edition  of  the  Complete 
Psychological  Works  of  Sigmund  Freud,  edited  by  C,  L.  Rothgeb,  Internatf  jnal 
University  Press,  1973,  paperback  ^4.95.  The  advantage  of  this  book  is  that  a 
teacher  who  has  in  his  past  read  e  good  bit  of  Freud  can  go  through  this  book 
and  recall  everything  he  has  read  and  see  also  where,  it  fits  into  things  he 
hasn’t  read,  get  a  notion  of  what  those  things  are,  and  even  without  reading 
them  he  can  think  and  talk  appropriately  with  this  background.  Sometimes  it 
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o  HISTORY,  DRA1IA,  AND  LIVING:  The  Approaches  of  Collingwood 

and  Stanislavsky  Toward  the  Cultural  Repertoire  of  Ideal 
Behavior  and  the  Hunan  Realities  of  History 

By  Matthew  D*  Parrish 

The  thoughts  in  this  paper  are  gathered  largely  from  Its  bibliography, 
and  while  they  sometimes  paraphrase  the  great  Russian  director  and  the  great 
British  historian,  the  thoughts  are  also  influenced  by  my  own  perception  of 
individuals  and  organizations  as  clients,  and  by  my  general  literary  explora¬ 
tions. 

Stanislavsky’s  View  of  Drama 

From  reading  Stanislavsky,  I  conclude  that  acting  is  a  sacrament.  It  is 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiritual  endowment  of  character 
and  feeling  in  the  actor  himself.  The  role  can  only  be  developed  out  of  the 
actor* s  real  potential  for  the  relevant  acts  and  behavior  of  the  villain  or 
hero  he  is  portraying.  An  actor  with  no  potential  for  jealous  murder  cannot 
convincingly  play  the  role  of  Othello,  .similarly,  a  psychiatrist  with  no 
potential  for  craziness  in  himself  cannot  grasp  a  psychotic  patient’s  inner 
thoughts  and  needs. 

A  corollary:  Each  member  of  the  audience'  goes  to  the  theater  to  see  him¬ 
self— not  to  see  Othello,  not  to  see  Barrymore.  He  goes  to  exercise  his  own 
potential,  murderous  feelings,  ambition,  courage,  fear,  etc.  If  there  are  no 
good  murderous  or  courageous  audiences,  then  no  really  good  actors  can  develop. 

Whenever  the  actor  puts  some  personal  trait  of  his  own  into  the  role,  his 
audience  senses  the  character  as  if  it  were  especially  real.  For  instance,  if 
an  actor  portraying  Don  Quixote  is  hoarse  but  goes  on  and  uses  that  hoarseness 
as  part  of  the  character,  then  the  audience  members  will  feel  that  they  will 
never  see  another  Don  Quixote  like  him.  They  sense  him  as  a  unique  individual, 
this  Don  Quixote,  and  he  lives  vividly  in  the  present  moment  with  them.  This 
portrayal's  very  uniqueness  makes  each  individual  in  the  audience  feel  that  he 
himself  is  somewhat  like  that  Don  Quixote.  When  the  actor  concentrates  on  the 
entire  life  range  and  inner  feelings  of  the  character,  then  the  audience  will 
also  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  inner  feelings  of  that  character.  Foe 
events  he  brings  about  will  then  seem  quite  natural,  or  even  inevitable.  The 
audience  will  help  in  the  creation  of  the  role.  In  this  sense  the  audience 
becomes  an  artist.  If  the  actor  concentrates  on  trying  to  please  or  impress 
the  audience,  then  the  audience  will  sit  back,  passively  purring  with  shallow 
perceptions. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  distinguished  between  the  eternal  truths  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  fable  or  play,  and  the  transient  facts  or  events  which  occur  in  a 
news  event  or  an  actual  battle.  The  actor  is  concerned  with  portraying  truths 
and  not  facts. 

Truth  is  consistent  and  fitting  with  what  seems  natural.  It  follows  the 
physical  laws  and  general  principles  that  we  already  accept  in  nature.  A  scien¬ 
tist  who  makes  many  measurements  on  the  rate  of  fall  of  a  stone  deduces  a 
general  principle  about  the  motion  of  bodies.  Yet  any  particular  measurement 
may  not  precisely  fit  that  general  principle.  On  a  stage,  stones  would  fall  in 
accord  with  the  even  more  general  truth  that  all  stones  do  not  fall  the  same. 
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A  particular  stone  falling  in  a  particular  performance  might  fall  uniquely- 
being  disturbed,  perhaps,  by  a  puff  of  wind — but  this  unique  fact  on  the  stage 
contributes  to  the  action.  It  becomes  an  artistic  truth  within  the  drama. 

Any  event  on  the  stage  is  either  changed  into  an  Aristotelian  truth  or  else 
the  drama  loses  its  significance  and  the  stage  becomes  merely  a  wooden  plat¬ 
form. 

An  actual  fact  or  event  may  be  less  believable  than  a  fiction,  because  an 
actual  fact  is  not  so  near  to  what  we  can  reasonably  accept  as  truth.  In  this 
'sense  we  should  say,  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  but  we  should  also  say, 
"Fact  is  stranger  than  any  fiction  with  the  appearance  of  truth."  We  must 
remember,  though,  that  the  little  touch  of  peculiarity  in  a  person’s  action  or 
the  little  deviation  in  the  fall  of  a  stone  convinces  us  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  event— in  spite  of  the  slight  deviation  from  the  laws  of  reason¬ 
able  truth.  Thus,  the  streak,  of  goodness  in  Shakespeare's  lago  makes  him  more 
human  than  would  a  strict  adherence  to  pure  villainy. 

How,  Stanislavsky  believed  that  people  became  emotional  not  about  the  fact 
that  an  event  was  happening.  Rather  they  became  emotional  about  the  effect  of 
that  event  on  a  person.  If  the  event  were  only  an  imaginary  one,  and  the  actor 
behaved  as  _if  it  were  true,  then  the  audience  would  feel  its  very  real  effect 
upon  their  cun  emotions.  Thus  the  human  truth  is  inside  the  actor  and  not  in 
the  event. 

A  real  king  does  not  go  around  enthusiastically  believing  he  is  kirg. 
Kingship  is  a  "matter  of  fact"  for  him.  The  politician,  however,  has  some 
doubts  about  whether  he  will  be  elected,  and  thus  he  believes  enthusiastically 
■  In  himself  and  in  his  mission.  So  does  the  paranoid,  the  religious  fanatic, 

'  and  the  mother  who  pretends  her  slightly  retarded  child  is  magnificently  bright. 
The  little  shadow  of  doubt  whether  one's  identity  is  really  what  it  ought  to  be 
brings  the  enthusiasm  and  the  emotional  energy  to  the  sure  belief  that  one  is 
in  fact  a  king,  or  that  one  has  in  fact  the  only  true  religion  or  a  uniquely 
bright  child. 

.  I  have  seen  patients  in  mental  hospitals  who  believed  that  they  were  soma 
sort  of  king  or  god  and  were  accepted  as  such  by  the  other  patients  and  the 
staff.  These  kingly  patients  maintained  a  dignity  and  sonp  mild  enthusiasm 
about  their  kingliness,  but  this  enthusiasm  became  much  fiercer  when  they  were 
faced  with  a  "doubting  Thomas."  Of  course,  most  paranoid  people  in  mental  hos¬ 
pitals  are  surrounded  by  unbelievers.  Consequently  they  either  protest  vocif¬ 
erously  and  long,  or  else  they  retreat  within  themselves  with  their  beliefs 
and  simply  do  not  bother  other  people  with  them.  Nevertheless,  they  believe 
very  enthusiastically  in  their  kingship.  Sometimes  patients  under  hypnosis 
show  evidence  of  great  emotional  strain  in  trying  to  maintain  a  very  improb¬ 
able  belief.  For  instance,  when  a  patient  under  hypnosis  is  told  that  he  can 
perceive  no  other  person  except  the  hypnotist,  the  patient  sweats  a  great  deal 
and  appears  tremulous  and  disturbed.  When  the  other  people  In  the  room  are 
noisy  and  threatening,  he  still  does  not  give  evidence  of  perceiving  the  other 
people;  he  only  gives  evidence  of  great  enthusiasm  for  his  singleness  of  per¬ 
ception  towards  the  operator. 

In  short,  a  pretended  fact  or  a  hypothesis  that  ought  to* be  true  can  be 
believed  with  far  more  enthusiasm  than  a  precisely  observed  and  measured  event. 
The  very  false  and  musical  death  of  Maria  Callas  acting  the  part  of  Camille 
brings  more  emotion  to  the  audience  than  does  the  death  of  the  real  Maria  Callas 
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or  the  real  Camille.  Believing  in  his  goods,  the  salesman  can  begin  to  sell. 
Believing  in  his  role,  the  actor  can  begin  to  create  that  role  in  the  "on  stage 
truth." 


Stanislavsky  required  his  actors  to  begin  their  acting  of  the  role  a  few 
minutes  before  they  stepped  on  the  stage  with  it.  Then,  the  stage  entrance 
was  merely  a  smooth  continuation  of  the  life  of  that  character.  Similarly, 
he  re-  aired  his  actors  to  consider  how  many  relatives  Othello  nay  have  had, 
even  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  play,  and  also  to  consider  what  events 
occurred  in  the  character's  childhood.  Each  actor  might  assume  different  rela¬ 
tives  and  different  events,  but  that  background  of  belief  and  participation  in 
his  character's  life  made  his  acting  much  mo*  2  true  to  life,  much  more  involving 
of  his  audience's  heart. 

How,  the  kind  of  background  the  actor  imagines  as  causative  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  depends  on  what  the  actor's  own  times  hold  as  causative  of  character  traits. 
In  one  decade  an  actor  may  imagine  the  family  breeding  that  went  into  Othello. 

In  another  decade  he  may  consider  the  diet  Othello  was  reared  on,  the  love 
potions  he  drank,  the  rewards  contingent  on  his  behavior,  the  wills  of  his  gods, 
the  positions  of  the  planers,  or  the  aleatoric  probabilities  in  his  life. 

Othello  Is  a  character '  developed  in  the  audience  member  by  Shakespeare- 
Gutenberg,  if  the  member  reads  the  play.  It  is  developed  by  Sliakcspeare- 
Robeson  if  he  sees  Paul  Robeson's  production  on  the  stage.  The  Shakes peare- 
Robeson  Othello  is  created  by  the  audience  member  in  himself  as  a  peculiar 
version  especially  fitting  to  that  neater,  but  it  is  thus  created  only  if 
Robeson  lives  out  Robeson's  own  unique  version  of  Othello  inside  himself. 

An  actor  sees,  hears,  and  behaves  on  stage  differently  from  the  way  he 
would  see,  hear,  and  behave  the  same  events  in  his  own  hone,  where  he  is  not  on 
display.  On  the  stage  there  is  more  truth;  in  the  home  there  is  more  fact.  On 
the  stage  an  eternal  and  reasonable  truth  is  movingly  portrayed  in  a  sort  of 
consistent  dream,  with  painted  scenery.  That  truth  is  experienced  in  the  life 
within  the  heart  of  each  audience  member.  It  is  not  experienced  in  the  life 
which  goes  on  between  the  audience  members  and  their  peers. 

Plays  and  role-playing  and  the  reliving  which  occurs  in  therapy  or  in 
classroom  may  help  us  to  grasp  our  own  experiences  and  to  feel  then  more  clear¬ 
ly.  Children  thus  learn  to  read  a  play  by  first  acting  in  one.  Later  they 
read  it,  re-act  it,  and  re-read  it  with  a  better  sense  now  of  what  each  char¬ 
acter  feels.  Since  every  feeling  a  student  experiences  is  a  feeling  within 
himself,  then  he  himself  must  be  in  some  degree  a  murderer  or  a  hero.  In  his 
"true"  but  non-factual  role-playing  he  gains  an  ability  to  feel  more  of  the 
things  which  get  laid  down  in  his  own  character  as  it  develops~in  his  own  self 
as  it  develops. 

You  as  a  self  or  as  character  do  not  exist  until  you  merge  with  the  influ¬ 
ences  upon  your  times.  You  do  this  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  religious  fanatic 
or  the  salesman.  Otherwise  you  exist  only  as  an  observer,  not  as  a  self  nor  as 
a  dramatic  character.  For  the  self  and  the  personal  character  develop  only  as 
a  member  of  a  family  or  of  a  society  of  some  sort.  A  baby  who  grew  up  in  a 
world  of  plants  would  hardly  be  recognizable  as  human  by  the  time  he  became  an 
adult. 
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Stanislavsky  also  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  tempo  and  rhythm  at 
which  we  feel  and  behave  most  clearly  in  a  particular  situation.  If  we  pro¬ 
ceed  at  an  emotional  task  with  a  certain  speed  fitting  to  the  emotional 
pressure  required  of  that  task,  and  at  a  certain  pulse  (or  swell  and  fall  of 
attention  and  concern)  then  we  are  better  absorbed  into  the  task.  Thus  we 
chop  wood  at  a  pace  fitting  the  amount  of  anger  inside  our  hearts,  or  fitting 
the  pressure  of  time  to  finish  before  dark,  or  fitting  the  need  for  exercise. 
Each  need  leads  us  to  different  speeds  and  pulses  (tempos  and  rhythms).  If 
we  behave  at  the  wrong  tempo  the  behavior  does  not  allow  the  full  expression 
of  our  own  feelings,  and  it  is  also  unconvincing  to  those  who  watch  us. 

This  idea  seems  akin  to  the  James— Lange  theory  of  *the  emotions,  which  asserts 
that  an  emotion  swells  up  within  us  after  we  behave  as  if  we  had  that  emotion. 
Thus  we  fear  the  bull  mostly  after  we  begin  to  run  from  him. 

The  Cultural  Conserve  or  the  Repertoire  of  Behavior 

Acting  is  a  sacrament  in  yet  a  second  sense.  It  is  the  outward  and  vis¬ 
ible  sign  of  the  inward  cultural  conserve  which  is  stored  inside  books  and 
folk  memories— —in  the  plays,  tales,  songs  of  the  people  v/ho  are  the  potential 
audience.  The  roles  within  the  cultural  or  literary  conserve  must  be  express¬ 
ible  in  the  feelings  of  each  full  member  of  that  culture— or  else  the  folk 
will  forget  that  unexpressible  role.  Americans  by  mid-20th  Century  saw  almost 
no  significance  in  the  great  concern  with  religion  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Our  modern  image  of  good  kings  like  Henry  III  of  England  is 
momentarily  disturbed  when  we  come  across  a  document  showing  some  of  the  cruel 
end  inconsiderate  acts  of  this  nan  who  was  so  much  more  gentle  than  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Apparently  we  today  do  not  contain  within  us  quite  so  much  vio¬ 
lence.  furthermore,  for  all  our  lack  of  religious  feeling  we  cannot  understand 
the  religious  tolerance  and  spiritual  calm  of  East  Asians. 

J.  L.  Moreno  took  exception  to  Stanislavsky’s  methods  because  he  thought 
they  only  reactivated,  enotionalized,  and  illuminated  the  memories  within  the 
cultural  conserve.  The  actor  was  only  polishing  up  roles  which  were  conserved 
in  books,  in  folk  memory,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  theater  itself.  .  He 
mined  intensive  experiences  out  of  the  past. 

Moreno  himself  would  have  preferred  to  activate  de  novo  the  emotion- 
strains  and  joys  between  two  or  three  persons  who  were  living  out  spontaneous¬ 
ly  their  own  life  with  one  another.  Moreno  wanted  to  de—  conserve  the  ac  tor 
from  the  rituals,  the  cliches,  and  the  fixed  assumptions  which  he  had  gained 
in  the  course  of  his  life. 

Moreno  and  many  of  his  fellow  psycho-dramatists  saw  the  conserve  as  the 
end  product  of  a  creative  act,  a  product  reptoduceable  without  spontaneity,  a 
product  where  all  the  creativity  was  already  accomplished.  An  example  would 
be  a  novel.  Shakespeare  or  Seethoven  seen  in  this  context  were  identical  with 
their  works.  They  were  not  seen  as  the  very  human  persons  in  the  process  of 
spontaneously  generating  those  works.  The  opposite  pole  to  this  unchanging  cul¬ 
tural  conserve  was  the  continuously  and  spontaneously  creative  Godhead — the 
Creator-in-action  as  contrasted  with  His  created  works. 

Within  the  conserve,  mankind  sought  for  the  perfect  system  vhlch  would 
maintain  itself  unchanging  in  spite  of  the  particular  individuals  playing  the 
roles  within  the  system.  Tims  they  sought  for  the  stable  and  perfect  bureauc¬ 
racy,  army,  factory,  symphony,  psychiatric  treatment  process,  etc.  Any  needed 
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parts  of  such  systems  could  he  reproduced  without  spontaneity.  The  perfect 
system  of  religion,  of  managerial  education,  or  of  how-to-do-it  literature 
should  produce  the  most  beautiful  personality  in  the  world  much  as  a  printing 
press  reproduced  a  beautiful  color  print  of  Mona  Lisa.  The  psycho-dramatists 
would  say  that  once  Leonardo  had  put  down  his  brush,  all  the  creative  action 
pertaining  to  Mona  Lisa  was  ended.  Since  most  men  could  tolerate  only  a  little 
spontaneity,  they  lived  out  most  of  their  life  in  a  series  of  secure  and  pre¬ 
dictable  cliches  and  rituals. 

The  psycho-dramatists  seem  to  see  Stanislavsky's  work  as  halfway  between 
their  idea  of  the  continuously  and  spontaneously  creative  Godhead  and  the 
fixed  and  finished  certainties  of  the  conserve.  According  to  their  patients’ 
needs,  the  psycho-dramatists  try  to  lead  patients  sometimes  more  toward  the 
spontaneity  of  the  Godhead;  sometimes  toward  the  security  of  the  traditional 
conserve.  They  saw  bureaucrats,  soldiers,  and  tradesmen  as  carefully  acting 
the  roles  they  were  trained  for,  without  developing  their  own  creativity  nor 
expressing  their  own  personalities  in  those  roles.  The  psycho-dramatists 
wished,  ideally,  that  life  itself  could  be  played  out  as  personalities  inter¬ 
acted  spontaneously  with  other  personalities,  without  a  script.  They  would 
produce  new  emotions,  new  concepts,  and  new  human  relationships  as  they  faced 
each  other  in  the  present.  They  would  not  merely  intensify  emotions  and  con¬ 
cepts  dravm  from  the  past. 

Collingwood's  View  of  History 

History  is  not  itself  a  series  of  events,  but  rather  it  is  the  things  about 
those  events  which  influence  our  emotions  and  thus  our  actions  today.  If  the 
Pelopennesian  War  had  meant  nothing  to  anyone  at  its  time  we  probably  would  not 
know  that  it  had  ever  occurred.  It  wculd  not  be  part  of  our  history.  If  arche¬ 
ologists  reconstructed  the  events  of  that  war  today  and  some  writers  popularized 
the  events  among  us,  the  Pelopennesian  Mar  might  become  a  part  of  our  current 
life — a  part  of  our  history.  For  history  is  the  life  in  those  events,  a  life 
we  feel  inside  us.  Similarly,  an  event  is  not  neus  unless  it  gets  into  the 
newspapers  or  other  news  media,  and  therefore  into  our  lives  and  feelings.  As 
far  as  its  effect  upon  our  national  life  is  concerned,  an  unreported  event  may 
as  well  not  have  happened. 

Traditional  historians,  following  the  methods  of  natural  science,  describe 
the  outside  of  an  event.  They  describe  bodies  and  their  observable  movements. 

In  this  way  also  a  behavioristic  psychologist  describes  the  response  of  a  rat  to 
a  particular  stimulus.  He  watches  the  rat  lr  p  when  an  electric  current  hits 
him  but  the  psychologist  does  not  assume  the  rat  feels  pain.  He  can  only  observe 
a  leap,  not  a  pain.  In  effect,  the  inside  of  these  psychological  events  is  like 
a  closed  "black  box"  wl  ose  interior  structure  and  functions  must  only  be  guessed 
at.  Minds  to  the  "behavioristic"  historian  are  like  the  boxes  of  electronic 
equipment  in  World  War  II  which  were  set  to  blow  themselves  up  if  an  enemy  tried 
to  open  then.  Thus,  the  enemy  investigators  could  only  provide  electrical  input 
to  the  box  and  measure  output  in  order  to  guess  what  kind  of  mechanisms  might  be 
inside  the  box.  Like  the  behavioral  psychologist  who  does  not  fool  himself  that 
he  really  knows  what's  going  on  in  the  mind  of  another  person  or  of  a  rat.  The 
traditional  "behavioristic"  historian  coventrates  his  study  "not  upon  Caesar's 
thought  but  upon  the  time,  place,  and  method  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon.  He 
compares  the  observed  event  itself  with  other  events,  and  may  generalize  to  a 
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law  of  historical  behavior.  Such  a  law  supervenes  over  the  behavior  of  many 
men  but  it  does  not  assume  that  behind  individual  behaviors  there  are  individ¬ 
ual  feelings  within  the  Individual  minds. 

Collingwood,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  hinself  with  the  inside  of  the 
event.  He  tries  to  describe  the  thought  within  the  event.  This  thought  in¬ 
cludes  Caesar’s  feeling  of  defiance  at  Republican  law,  and  his  personal  preju¬ 
dices  toward  some  of  the  other  leaders  within  the  Republic.  Collingwood  thinks 
himself  into  the  action  and  tries  to  discern  the  thought  of  the  actor  in  his¬ 
tory#  The  Collingwood  historians,  however,  consider  that  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  actor  which  is  the  cause  of  the  event  is  not  different  from  the 
event  itself.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  looking  at  the  event*  The  history 
of  thought,  and  therefore  all  history,  is  the  reenactment  of  past  thought  on 
the  stage  of  the  historian’s  own  mind.  Thus  the  character  in  history,  such  as 
Julius  Caesar,  is  considered  an  on-stage  actor  in  the  Stanislavsky  sense.  He 
is  most  convincing  and  most  influential  if  we  can  read  the  internal  causes  of 
his  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  the  historian,  such  as  Collingwood  himself, 
is  an  on-stage  actor  and  is  showing  us  from  the  stage  of  his  book  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  inside  thought  behind  the  events  of  history.  To  know  the  thought 
is  to  know  the  event  better.  To  know  the  event  better  is  to  know  more  of  the 
thought. 

By  such  reexamination  and  reliving  the  thought  becomes  our  own  thought. 

It  steps  a  bit  apart  from  the  conserve,  just  as  Stanislavsky’s  Othello  does.  — 
History  then  takes  its  meaning  from  the  only  thing  that  can  give  history  any 
meaning  at  all — our  present  life  and  thought. 

Even  the  Collingwood  historian  is  interested  in  the  thoughts  of  historical 
personages  only  as  those  thoughts  influence  social  customs  and  events.  He  is 
not  interested  in  the  way  the  personages  ate  or  made  love  or  carried  cut  their 
hobbies  to  satisfy  their  own  personal  needs.  As  far  as  these  ncn-historical  x 
thoughts  and  events  are  concerned,  the  actor  is  not  a  personage  but  only  a 
person. 

Collingwood,  Freud,  Erikson,  and  others  tried  to  reach  the  human  inner 
side  of  these  springs  of  behavior.  Yet  none  of  them  write  the  history  of  a 
country  or  of  a  person — such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Hoses  or  Luther- — as  if 
they  themselves  were  more  involved  than  mere  scientif?.c  observers  v'nild  be. 

Ho,  these  writers  interpret  the  actor’s  or  the  patient’s  thought  rather  than 
participating  in  that  thought  or  reliving  it.  These  men  talk  about  personages 
as  most  doctors  talk  about  their  patients.  They  do  not  talk  as  a  patient  (nor 
a3  a  historical  personage),  giving  out  his  thoughts  as  he  felt  then.  These 
writers  are  objective,  aloof,  detached,  and  scientific  doctors.  They  add  to 
the  conserve  a  set  of  fixed  truths,  though  in  the  process  of  doing  so  some 
writers  spontaneously  contribute  to  the  events  of  their  tines.  They  are  not, 
however,  like  the  more  modem  participant  therapist  who  sweats  along  with  his 
patient.  For  these  writers,  science  seems  to  carry  more  prestige  than  art  does. 

Stanislavsky's  actor,  perhaps  like  the  historical  personage,  could  by  in¬ 
sincere  behavior  alone  impress  the  audience.  But  feeling  inside  hinself  the 
genuine  fullness  of  the  role  and  the  tactile  sense  of  the  rantonine,  he  contacts 
the  single  world-mind  which  is  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  in  the  audience. 
The  actor  thus  strikes  a  resonance  within  each  member  of  the  audience  and  each 
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member  of  his  troupe.  The  historical  personage  insofar  as  he  is  acting  effec¬ 
tively  within  history,  strikes  the  sane  harmony  with  the  lainds  of  his  followers 
and  those  of  his  observers  in  the  media. 

Marcel  Proust  and  Barbara  Tuchman  cane  close  to  this  form  of  writing 
because  they  wrote  more  like  patients  than  like  doctors  or  researchers. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  all  historical  events  grow  out  of  the 
mind  of  this  or  that  individual  personage.  The  thinking  that  results  in  a 
president's  pronouncement  of  policy  is  not  entirely  the  president's.  It  is 
usually  the  thinking  of  his  staff.  Some  of  the  thoughts  the  president  pro¬ 
nounced  nay  have  been  beyond  his  understanding.  Collinguood  often  writes  as 
if  the  personage  himself  did  all  the  thinking,  but  in  tbe  full  historical  sense 
the  personage  is  not  a  single  person.  His  mind  is  the  working  of  many  brains 
within  the  influence  also  of  a  particular  climate,  landscape,  and  architecture 
or  city  structure.  After  the  reasons  for  an  edict  have  vanished  the  edict  itsel 
may  live  on  and  be  used  by  small  people  for  purposes  the  originating  personage 
never  dreamed.  Nevertheless,  it  nay  become  a  part  of  that  later  history. 

Just  as  an  actor  cannot  really  portray  emotions  that  he  has  never  expe¬ 
rienced,  nor  act  .as  a  character  that  is  not  really  within  him  already,  so  an 
historian  cannot  write  "truthfully"  and  convincingly  abcut  a  war  if  he  has  never 
experienced  combat  himself.  If,  however,  he  has  commanded  troops  he  may  be 
able  to  understand  the  thinking  of  Alexander  or  Eimon. 

Collinguood  seems  to  think  that  names,  dates,  events,  and  descriptions  are 
merely  non-human  measurements.  They  arc  not  human  history.  They  only  become 
human  history  when  some  newsman  or  some  historian  brings  out  the  thought  within 
then — the  thought  which  is  both  his  own  and  that  of  the  people  who  carried  out 
the  historical  action.  This  revelation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  actor  who 
brings  out  the  plot  of  the  play — the  thought  which  is  both  his  own  and  the 
author's.  Even  so,  the  mere  empathizing  with  the  personage's  flow  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  psychology  and  not  history.  History  is  the  role-playing  of  those  - 
thoughts  as  they  fit  in  with  social  changes  and  socially  significant  occurrences 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  life  of  a  people.  History  is  also  the  re-entering  of 
that  role  by  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  history  and  the  fitting  of  the  inner 
thought  of  those  roles  into  the  course  of  life  in  his  own  contemporary  world. 

Similarly,  a  diary  or  a  biography  is  not  in  itr  If  history,  though  it  may 
contain  some  history.  It  must  be  reenacted  in  an  his  'rian's  wind  until  it 
becomes  the  socially  influential  thought  which  is  history.  If  some  thought  or 
some  event  occurs  which  cannot  be  revived  in  the  nind  of  the  historian,  then 
that  is  not  history.  Of  course,  some  new  and  better  historian  may  come  along 
some  day  who  can  make  it  history. 

History  of  which  we  are  unconscious  is  a  mere  natural  process,  like  a  sub¬ 
marine  current  or  a  storm  on  a  distart  planet.  History  icself  is  a  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  minds  of  the  historian  and  of  the  reader,  and  often  it  is  also  a 
consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  personage — such  as  Caesar  when  he  spontane¬ 
ously  cro-ses  the  Rubicon.  At  other  times,  though,  events  are  caused  by  a  per¬ 
sonage  without  his  realizing  their  significance.  They  only  become  history  if 
other  people  (historians)  can  piece  them  together  into  their  socially  develop¬ 
mental  context. 
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there  is  a  cognition  prior  to  thought — an  unconscious  or  partly  thought 
goal  for  the  reflective  thought  which  is  about  to  occur.  This  early  cogni¬ 
tion  comes  fron  the  Zeitgeist,  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Its  assumptions  are 
already  stabilized  within  the  conserve.  But  the  individual  himself  must 
think  through  the  reflection  appropriate  to  that  gcal.  If  the  individual 
fails  to  reflect,  then  events  bumble  on  without  the  driving  force  of  conscious 
humanity.  They  can  only  become  historically  significant  if  someone  else  (the 
historian)  lives  them  out  withia  his  own  mind  and  pieces  then  together  in 
their  context  with  other  social  events. 

Summary 

Traditional  historians  or  dramatic  directors  have  concerned  themselves 
primarily  with  the  "outside"  appearance  of  an  historical  event  or  a  dramatic 
act.  They  seen  to  believe  that  the  event  is  all  that  an  historian  can  know  for 
sure.  The  act  or  the  gesture  upon  the  stage  is  the  only  thing  which  can  impress 
an  audience.  Like  behaviorist  psychologists,  they  believe  there  can  be  no  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  behind  an  ei'ent  or  act — there  can  only  be  guesses. 

A  more  existentialist  view  maintains  that  continued  existence  of  a  certain 
personality  (or  culture)  depends  upon  the  continuation  in  someone's  thought  of 
a  consistent  pattern  of  ideas  and  desires,  as  well  as  a  pattern  of  rituals  and 
behaviors.  If  a  person  (or  a  culture)  coves  into  such  a  pattern  of  actions 
quite  detached  from  the  old  pattern,  then  he  is  considered  a  new  character  (or 
type  of  culture).  An  actor  changes  his  personal  dramatic  culture  when  one  day 
he  plays  the  morose  Haralct  and  the  next  the  jealous  Othello,  or  when  he  acts 
as  father  to  his  children  or  first  baseman  on  his  ball  team.  A  government  so 
alters  itself  when  it  changes  from  republic  to  empire. 

like  existentialists,  Stanislavsky  and  Collingwood  seem  to  hold  that  an 
individual  is  his  behavior.  A  law  is  the  way  it  is  enforced  by  the  courts  and 
the  informal  discretions  of  policemen.  The  actor* s  ideas,  desires,  thoughts,' 
and  feelings  are  part  of  the  acts  themselves.  Stanislavsky  and  Collingwood 
attend  to  the  rules  and  the  blueprints  for  these  patterns  of  action — the  blue¬ 
prints  conserved  in  the  mind  cf  the  actor  or  in  the  book  in  the  law  library. 
These  blueprints,  these  felt  conceptions,  when  enlivened  in  the  spontaneous 
creativity  of  a  person,  become  the  inside  of  the  historical  event.  They  become 
the  inside  of  the  dramatic  character. 

As  long  as  a  physician  adheres  to  a  certain  concept  of  medicine  (say,  the 
germ  theory  of  disease  or  the  education  theory  of  psychiatric  treatment/  his 
acts  will  fit  that  theory.  Unless  he  can  change  that  theory  inside  his  mind 
he  cannot  consciously  and  consistently  change  his  management  of  patients. 
Similarly,  unless  a  government  executive  can  change  hio  own  guiding  theory  of 
economics  and  administration,  ).e  cannot  change  his  way  of  mar aging  institu¬ 
tions,  budgets,  or  people. 

Beliefs  move  men — beliefs  and  their  verisimilitude.  Men  strain  to  main¬ 
tain  a  consistent  belief  just  as  hypnotized  subjects  strain  to  maintain  a  sug¬ 
gested  delusion.  The  beliefs  grow  and  modify  themselves  with  tine.  This  change 
and  flow  of  the  guiding  ideas  jis  the  inside  of  acting — both  ip  the  theater  and 
on  the  stage  of  history. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A  SYSTEMS-INTERVENTIOH  TEAM 

By  Matthev;  D.  Parrish 

The  Development  of  the  System  of  Action 

In  1967,  the  Champaign  subzone  of  the  Meyer  Zone  Center  was  established 
under  Joanna  DeVries,  R.N.,  M.A.  Joanna’s  staff  consisted  mostly  of  wives  of 
University  of  Illinois  students.  This  part  of  the  staff  was  not  permanently 
dedicated  to  this  particular  work  and  tended  mostly  to  see  clients  in  the  sub¬ 
zone  office  and  to  take  clients  in  turn  on  a  roster  instead  of  in  accord  to 
what  particular  type  of  worker  might  be  most  beneficial  to  a  particular  client, 

Jo  Delaney,  R.N.,  and  Grant  Willis,  M.A.  (History)  were  more  permanently  dedi¬ 
cated,  however,  and  soon  got  the  reputation  of  being  the  two  who  were  the  most 
extensively  responsive  to  the  referrals.  Eventually,  then,  all  intakes  were 
done  by  these  two,  and  they  apportioned  them  out  to  other  workers  according 
to  the  need  of  the  client — more  or  less.  However,  in  working  in  the  community 
around  the  subzone  office,  Jo  found  that  as  a  woman  she  was  unacceptable  in 
the  jail,  for  instance,  because  the  other  girls  had  gone  over  there  to  work  in 
short  skirts  and  had  upset  the  prisoners  and  the  jailers,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  male  worker  was  unacceptable  to  visit  a  home  where  there  was  a  family  upset 
about  sex.  The  perfect  solution  turned  out  to  be  for  the  man  and  woman— Jo  and 
Grant — to  go  always  as  a  pair  to  each  client  in  the  community.  In  those  times, 
too,  the  State’s  Attorney  was  rather  quick  to  put  into  the  county  hospital  for 
observation  any  citizen  who  was  accused  by  another  of  being  in  need  of  mental 
treatment.  Within  the  hospital  there  were  psychiatrists  who  would  rather 
easily  certify  that  the  particular  citizen  was  in  need  of  long-term,  psychiatric 
treatment,  and  the  citizen  would  then  be  whisked  off  to  Kankakee  State  Hospital 
for  a  long  term.  Tims  Jo  and  Grant  found  it  necessary  to  develop  a  close 
understanding  with  the  State’s  Attorney,  the  judge,  the  county  hospital  psychi¬ 
atrist,  etc.,  so  that  the  whole  group  of  them  could  change  together  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens. 

Meanwhile,  about  1970,  the  Champaign  County  Mental  Health  Center  adver¬ 
tised  for  workers  to  do  "crisis  intervention,"  Jo  and  Grant  went  to  the  center 
and  averred  that  it  never  had  really  done  crisis  intervention  anyway  and  had  a 
very  poor  conception  of  what  crisis  intervention  was.  They  were  willing  to  work  ' 
at  what  the  Jo-Grant  team  defined  as  crisis  intervention.  In  other  words,  they 
worked  with  families,  judges,  etc.  mostly  outside  the  offices  of  the  center. 

They  were  backed  up  in  this  by  Dr.  Lewis  Kurke,  who  was  the  State  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Administrator  of  that  18-county  region.  He  told  the  center  that 
Jo-Grant  was  a  very  expert  team  and  the  center  would  be  lucky  if  it  could  hire 
it.  At  first  the  Jo-Grant  team  worked  for  the  County  Mental  Health  Center 
while  being  paid  by  the  state.  Eventually  Dr.  Kurke  got  the  center's  state 
grant  increased  so  that  the  center  could  hire  Jo-Grant  full  time  as  their 
crisis  intervention  team.  Jo-Grant  operated  mostly  by  leverage  relationships 
among  ministers,  medical  workers,  judges,  sheriffs,  welfare  department  rehab 
counselors,  etc,,  in  order  to  get  total  family-like  systems  organized  around  a 
problem  which  had  usually  presented  itself  as  if  it  were  completely  encased 
within  a  particular  individual  client. 

In  1971,  Carol  Hendrian-Johnson  heard  of  the  beautiful  successes  of  Jo- 
Grant  and  came  to  Decatur  from  her  own  territory  of  Macon  County,  30  miles  away, 
and  asked  to  be  educated  in  these  attitudes  and  techniques.  Jo-Grant  showed  her 
how  they  operated.  She  set  up  a  similar  operation  in  Macon  County  under  the 
subzonu  director  there.  Working  for  the  Macon  County  Clinic,  then,  in  1974  she 
got  the  Gerty  Award  for  being  the  most  effective  mental  health  worker  in  Illinois, 
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Currently,  the  "student"  who  accompanies  Jo-Grant  is  usually  a  clinical 
psychology  student  in  community  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who 
is  trying  to  learn  about  crisis  intervention. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  author's  interview  with  Jo-Grant  at 
the  Champaign  County  Mental  Health  Center,  in  June,  1974. 

Jo:  Grant  and  I  are  doing  "open  intake"  now.  That  is,  we  see  the  walk-in 
patients.  This  has  given  us  an  idea  of  how  boring  it  would  be  to  just 
do  "therapy."  Therapy  is  addicting  to  the  client  and  to  the  therapist. 
It's  very  hard  to  keep  the  client  from  becoming  dependent  on  you.  The 
literature  we've  read  on  crisis  intervention  does  not  fit  at  all  what  we 
find.  The  literature  is  always  concerned  with  stuff  like  bereavement 
and  identity  twinges  in  people  who  are  ambulatory  enough  to  come  into  a 
hospital  and  see  a  crisis  team.  The  hospital  team  mobilizes  the  client 
so  that  therapy  can  begin  and  continue  over  a  long  tine.  For  me,  this 

problem  is  illustrated  in  Julian  Lieb,  Ian  Lipsitch,  &  A.  E,  Slaby: 

The  Crisis  Team — A  Handbook  for  the  Mental  Health  Professional. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1973. 

Grant:  Our  records  have  gotten  a  little  nore  academic.  Formerly,  we  wrote  a 
small  paragraph  on  each  client  to  satisfy  the  records  people,  but  it 
never  really  told,  to  our  satisfaction,  what  went  on,  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part — the  feelings  and  the  understanding— really  stayed  in  our 
heads.  A  new  person  reading  that  paragraph  would  get  very  little  accu¬ 
rate  feel  for  the  problem  of  the  client  and  his  environment.  So  about 

July  1,  1973,  we  began  to  write,  in  our  own  informal  way,  some  of  the 

more  personal  feelings  about  a  case.  Usually  we  laid  out  a  full  page, 
handwritten.  Our  personal  perceptions  don't  necessarily  fit  the  sort 
•  of  computer  vocabulary  that  the  paper  forms  set  up  for  us  to  fill  out. 
Feelings  are  likely  to  be  unique  for  each  patient.  We  did  extract  out 
some  pertinent  categories  that  seemed  important  to  us  so  that  it  would 
he  possible  seme  day  to  get  demographic  computerization  of  what  we  were 
doing.  So  we  noted  age,  sex,  race,  whether  it  was  an  emergency  or  sus¬ 
taining  care  case,  education,  occupation,  the  problem  area,  the  income 
level,  and  purpose  of  referral,  as  well  as  whether  the  patient  was 
actually  seen  and  what  arrangements  were  made. 

For  instance,  the  old  sort  of  writeup  might  say: 

"John  Smith,  Ivesdnle,  call  from  Ford  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid.  Client  is  an  alcoholic,  living  alone.  He  upsets  people. 

Info  passed  on  to  Mustard  Seed  (the  local  alcoholic  inpatient 
treatment  center).  They  saw  him.  He  refused  service.  They  didn’t 
feel  he  had  reached  bottom  yet." 


-or- 

"Joan  Bro^m  (address),  husband  called  complaining  she  was  crying, 
very  inactive,  refused  to  go  out  and  meet  people  on  her  own.  Had 
recently  moved  from  her  house.  She  was  seen  here  in  1970  (case 
reference).  Seen  (date) — not  suicidal — stubborn — anxious — whining. 
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'No  one  can  help  me.  1  should  be  locked  up  in  State  Hospital.* 
Told  her  when  she  wanted  help  she  could  get  it." 


-or- 

"Jennie  Turtleback  (address),  her  separated  husband  called  saying 
she  was  starting  another  manic  phase.  Previous  history:  Seen  on 
2/21/74,  refused  to  cooperate,  hostile,  grandiose,  slightly  loose. 
Arrangement  made  to  take  her  to  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago 
after  overnight  stay  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Champaign," 

An  example  of  the  newer  writeup:  After  the  demographic  data  comes  the 
following  paragraph: 

-lit.  Nelson  phoned  requesting  us  to  see  Dr.  Jones.  Neighbors  had 
been  complaining  because  the  doctor  cuts  his  grass  at  2  a.ra.  He 
has  been  reported  to  have  chased  his  viife  around  their  house  with  a 
lead  pipe,  to  have  beaten  both  his  nurse  and  secretary,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  perform  abdominal  surgery  on  a  patient  on  his  kitchen 
table.  At  this  point  there  have  been  no  signed  complaints,  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Smith  felt  we  could  not  use  his  name  in  attempting 
to  talk  with  the  doctor.  I  agreed,  and  explained  that  without  a 
referral  source  Dr,  Jones  would  not  receive  us  well  at  all,  I  also 
suggested  that  the  medical  society  might  be  of  most  help.  The 
Deputy  said  he  would  stay  in  touch  with  us." 

Tlius  the  case  remains  open,  with  Jo-Grant  still  in  contact  with  the 
sheriff.  Jo-Grant  are  powerless  to  interfere  in  the  case  without  an  authori¬ 
tative  referral.  Otherwise,  if  they  interfered,  the  doctor  would  challenge 
them  as  to  how  they  got  the  information,  and  the  case  would  revolve  around  the 
picayune  details  of  accusations,  etc.,  rather  than  the  real  issues  of  people 
living  together. 

Jo-  A  particularly  frequent  problem  is  that  some  client  has  been  hospi- 
Grant:  talized  in  a  state  hospital  in  the  past,  and  this  automatically  makes 
him  a  candidate  whenever  the  family  needs  to  call  anyone  crazy.  It  makes 
all  his  "normal"  distresses  crazy  distresses.  Often  when  we  investigate 
we  find  that  the  client  is  not  acting  any  more  crazy  than  anyone  else. 
It’s  just  a  family  fight  and  he  has  the  vulnerability  of  being  labeled 
as  the  problem.  Often,  if  one  "normal"  member  of  the  family  is  in  need 
of  some  help  for  a  bad  situation  he  is  in,  he  can  feel  relieved  if  he 
gets  the  ex-crazy  member  into  some  kind  of  relation  with  medical  authori¬ 
ties. 

Example:  Mr.  Hike  Murphy  was  seen  at  the  request  of  his  son,  Pat.  Pat 
stated  that  his  father  has  been  hospitalized  previously  at  the  state 
hospital.  Currently  the  elderly  Mr,  Mike  Murphy  has  been  walking 
from  his  home  toxm  ten  miles  to  Champaign.  He  nas  also  been  missing 
some  of  his  money.  The  father  is  on  medication  from  the  psychiatric 
clinic.  Me  sax;  Mike,  \;ho  stated  he  walked  because  he  had  no  trans¬ 
portation.  The  accusation  about  misuse  of  money,  he  felt  was  not 
justified.  He  actually  had  lent  his  son  much  of  this  money.  The 
father  appeared  rational,  and  did  respond  somewhat  defensively  to 
lack  of  transportation,  (He  x;as  going  to  get  a  truck  next  week.) 
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He  said  he  had  a  family  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  thought  he  really 
did  not  need  mental  health  service  at  this  tine.  He  did  agree  to 
take  his  Dedication,  and  I  gave  him  our  number  and  address. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  why  we  should  not  be  made  to  follow  up  monthly 
on  every  ex  hospital  patient.  Such  a  followup  makes  the  client  more 
easily  scapegoated  by  his  ambient  society  whenever  it  has  the  need  for 
a  scapegoat,  and  secondly,  it  makes  the  client  feel  like  a  truant  school¬ 
boy  or  a  prisoner  on  probation  who  really  has  to  be  watched  by  some  sort 
of  caretaker.  This  tends  to  encourage  irresponsibility.  At  least,  now 
we  don't  have  to  drive  the  "Mental  Health"  marked  car  and  have  it  parked 
out  in  front  of  the  client's  house  and  thus  increase  the  social  stigma, 
but  it  would  be  even  better  if  we  only  left  our  number  so  that  we  could 
be  called  whenever  needed,  without  actually  checking  up  on  the  client 
either  by  home  visit  or  bringing  him  into  a  clinic.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  people  are  already  surrounded  by  a  family  or  a  shelter  care 
home.  There  is  somewhat  more  justification  for  followup  of  a  person  who 
is  living  an  isolated  life.  There  are  occasional  clients,  of  course,  who 
should  be  followed  up,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  professional  judgment, 
tailored  to  the  particular  client.  To  make  it  a  rule  for  all  clients 
causes  far  more  morbidity  than  it  ever  prevents. 

Tradition  strangely  discourages  home  visits,  which  are  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  most  cases.  But  it  encourages 
the  kind  of  followup  visits  which  prolong  patienthood  and  illness. 

It's  usually  very  important  for  us  to  educate  the  family  group  in  which 
the  client  lives.  For  instance,  one  man's  fanily  was  quite  cognizant  of 
his  occasional  episodes  of  illness  hut  it  had  no  sense  of  responsibility 
nor  any  skill  in  what  to  do  about  him.  Consequently  he  slowly  began  to 
build  the  delusion  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  job  as  janitor.  Even¬ 
tually  he  took  all  his  money  out  of  the  bank  and  drove  off  to  another 
state  to  get  a  job  there,  but  when  he  got  there  he  apparently  felt  Inade¬ 
quate,  went  into  the  sheriff's  office  and  complained  that  his  head  was 
all  messed  up  because  somebody  had  peed  in  his  beer  when  he  was  a  child. 
The  pee  poison  was  still  floating  around  in  his  head  and  causing  his  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  sheriff  had  him  put  In  the  state  hospital  for  ten  days  (no 
treatment — just  observation — that's  the  law).  Grant  was  contacted  by 
phone  and  he  convinced  the  judge  to  send  the  man  back  to  Illinois,  with 
the  other  state  paying  half  the  expenses.  The  man  was  hospitalized  and 
adjusted  on  medication  in  the  local  county  hospital  and  then  put  into  a 
zone  center  for  a  few  weeks,  after  xdiicli  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  his 
original  job. 

It  seemed  to  Jo-Grant  that  one  of  the  obstructive  problems  here  was  that 
our  own  state  mental  health  professionals  wanted  the  man  committed  to  the  out- 
of-state  hospital,  where  eventually  the  interstate  agreement  would  take  effect 
and  he  would  be  formally  transferred  to  a  state  hospital  in  Illinois,  Grant's 
method  of  handling  it  kept  the  case  much  more  in  a  local  "family-like"  situa¬ 
tion  among  the  client's  friends,  and  kept  him  from  being  more  dehumanized  by 
big  hospitals.  Furthermore,  Grant  vas  able  to  convince  the  man  that  he  should 
sign  himself  in  voluntarily  to  the  county  hospital.  This  was  possible  because 
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of  Grant’s  relationship  as  a  local  family-type  consultant  to  the  sheriff  and 
the  man's  family.  The  main  point  of  this  is  that  the  family  should  have  been 
trained  in  the  first  place  to  call  Grant  when  the  man  developed  significant 
signals  of  impending  trouble.  For  instance,  when  he  began  to  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  laugh  loudly  xdien  there  was  nothing  Sunny,  the  family 
should  call  Grant  or  Jo.  In  this  case  Grant  was  unable  to  get  this  across  to 
the  family  effectively  until  after  the  man  had  sent  out  very  powerful  distress 
signals  and  Grant  had  had  to  "catch  him  in  his  fireman's  net." 

Another  cas?  was  that  of  Miss  Belle,  from  southern  Illinois,  whose  family 
a  few  years  ago  became  converted  to  a  new  religion  and  became  ratlier  fanatic 
about  it,  whereas  the  family  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  morally  before  that. 

When  Hiss  Belle  reached  college  age  she  was  very  beautiful  and  the  belle  of 
the  family,  but  when  she  came  to  Champaign  to  go  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
she  neglected  her  fanatic  religion  and  began  to  take  up  Transcendental  Medita¬ 
tion  and  other  usual  activities  among  some  of  the  other  college  students. 
Concurrently,  she  developed  a  thyroid  imbalance,  began  to  gain  a  lot  of  weight, 
and  neglected  her  personal  appearance.  She  cut  down  her  communication  with 
her  family  and  wrote  her  Last  Will  and  Testament.  The  family  got  worried, 
called  the  Champaign  County  Hospital  psychiatrist,  who  considered  that  perhaps 
she  had  a  depression  related  to  the  thyroid  problem,  or  at  least  the  family 
thought  that  way.  The  family  then  went  to  the  State's  Attorney  and  signed  a 
petition  to  have  her  committed  against  her  will  to  the  county  hospital.  Hie 
State's  Attorney,  however — having  close  relations  with  Jo-Grant — called  Grant. 
Jo-Grant  and  a  student  went  to  her  room  and  interviewed  her.  They  concluded 
that  she  really  was  not  feeling  or  doing  anything  very  abnormal.  Accordingly, 
Jo-Grant  and  the  student  had  a  conference  with  the  State's  Attorney  and  the 
family,  all  together,  in  a  single  room  and  averred  that  the  daughter  did  not 
need  to  be  in  a  hospital.  The  girl,  however,  was  not  at  that  conference. 

Grant  and  Jo  said  that  they  had  advised  the  girl  to  get  advice  from  Legal  Aid 
and  to  fight  the  possible  commitment.  Thus  there  might  be  a  problem  and  a 
challenge  In  trying  smoothly  to  commit  her.  The  State’s  Attorney  was  only 
mildly  disturbed  by  this,  although  this  particular  State's  Attorney  was  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  any  long-established  family  like  this  one,  who  owned  land 
and  kept  responsible  jobs.  Nevertheless,  the  State’s  Attorney  agreed  to  have 
the  county  hospital  psychiatrist  actually  interview  the  girl.  Jo-Grant  had 
already  seen  this  psychiatrist,  however,  and  since  they  had  a  close  Informal 
relationship  with  him  they  asked  him  why  he  had  ever  thought  she  might  be  men¬ 
tally  ill,  suggested  he  was  off  base  and  maybe  he  ought  to  sec  her  in  person. 
Accordingly,  when  the  psychiatrist  did  actually  interview  the  girl  he  gave  her 
a  clean  bill  of  mental  health. 

The  actual  write-up  of  this  case  was  as  follows:  "We  saw  Miss  Belle  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  petition  signed  by  her  father,  the  petition  stating  ’she  had 
a  thyroid  imbalance,  affective  mental  disorder,  detached,  moody,  and  Is  unable 
to  care  for  herself,*  Uc  interviewed  Miss  Belle  in  her  apartment,  which  was 
very  modest  but  neat.  She  appeared  to  he  functioning  well,  realistic,  able  to 
talk  about  her  problem  with  her  parents,  and  without  any  apparent  disabling 
emotional  problem.  We  net  with  the  father  and  an  uncle  in  the  State's  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  discussion  about  Miss  Belle  we  could 
not  reach  a  compromise  about  the  petition.  At  this  point,  M.ss  Belle  has  been 
instructed  to  seel;  legal  counsel,  and  if  she  does,  the  State's  Attorney  will 
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probably  drop  the  petition.  Whether  Miss  Belle  will  renedy  her  relationship 
with  her  parents  remains  uncertain*  Later  the  State’s  Attorney  said  that  in 
order  for  the  petition  to  be  dropped.  Miss  Belle  must  be  interviewed  by  the 
psychiatrist.  Interview  revealed  no  mental  illness  and  'liss  Belle  is  back 
at  work  and  school.." 

One  reason  for  Jo-Grant's  power  is  that  they  alone  of  the  workers  in  the 
County  Mental  Health  Center  have  an  administrative  order  from  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  to  take  the  part  of  the  court  in  advising  each  client  of 
his'  rights  and  how  to  get  legal  help.  When  they  go  to  a  client  who  has  had  a 
petition  signed  against  him  and  ask  him  for  his  side  of  the  story,  Jo-Grant 
are  really  acting  for  the  court.  They  are  not  merely  mental  health  workers 
representing  the  clinic.  This  occurs  partly  because  of  the  close  trust  which 
has  been  established  between  the  judge,  the  State's  Attorney,  and  Jo-Grant. 

They  also  attend  all  the  hearings  and  are  ready  to  give  depositions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  necessary* 

Jb:  The  thing  we  have  to  work  with  in  families  is  a  contrast  between  some 

families'  need,  on  the  one  hand,  to  scapegoat  some  member  and  think  that 
by  putting  him  away  they  are  putting  away  all  their  significant  problems 
and  can  go  on  with  a  normal  life  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
type  of  family  which  grows  slowly  accustomed  to  the  increasing  genuinely 
crazy  behavior  of  a  member,  just  as  some  people  grow  increasingly  tolerant 
of  a  giant  wen  which  grows  on  your  neck  and  gets  eventually  to  be  too 
heavy  to  carry  around.  Such  families  tend  to  protect  the  deviant  member 
so  much  that  no  proper  intervention  is  afforded  the  family  until  the 
problem  is  -  extremely  big.  An  instance  of  the  second  type  of  case  is  the 
followings 

—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  had  been  married  when  they  were  pregnant,  and  when 
their  daughter  was  grown  they  divorced  and  then  remarried.  The  daughter 
always  felt  aloof  from  the  mother  and  father.  Finally  the  wife  came  to 
the  attention  of  Mental  Health  when  she  got  a  clerical  job  and  accused  • 
her  boss  of  being  a  lesbian  and  trying  to  seduce  her.  t/hen  Jo-Grant 
interviewed  the  client,  together  with  her  husband  and  70-year-old  mother, 
there  was  so  much  contention  that  they  asked  the  husband  and  the  70-ycar- 
old  mother  of  the  client  to  go  out  to  their  car  and  wait  while  they  inter¬ 
viewed  the  client.  At  this  point  the  client  became  agitated  because  she 
thought  her  husband  and  her  mother  would  have  sex  in  the  car.  The  husband 
related  how  a  few  weeks  earlier  the  client  had  become  "hysterical"  and 
acted  like  a  cat,  scratching  on  the  walls,  etc.,  and  when  questioned  she 
had  said,  ’This  is  a  cat  house,  anyway.'  Eventually  it  came  out  that  over 
tlie  past  few  years  the  husband  had  grown  increasingly  tolerant  of  the 
wife’s  mounting  paranoid  ideas  and  behavior.  She,  for  instance,  accused 
him  of  molesting  their  daughter  and  her  mother.  This  family  had  over 
several  years  adjusted  itself  around  the  psychotic  life  of  the  client  in 
such  a  way  that  the  family  itself  was,  in  effect,  a  total  organism  which 
was  somewhat  deviant  from  the  rest  of  society.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  families  which  maintain  a  total  image  as  righteously  normal  people 
while  they  project  into  one  member  all  the  deviant  imagery  and  then  try 
to  get  that  member  coaaittcd.  This  often  requires  that  the  family  even¬ 
tually  develop  another  scapegoat.  The  best  solution  is  a  full  examination 
of  the  whole  family  and  its  internal  and  external  relationships.  There  is 
no  single  rule  to  follow. 
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The  second  family  had  gone  tlirough  unbelievable  stresses  and  adjustments 
for  twenty  years  without  seeking  any  professional  help.  Tnese  two  la^t  cases 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  same  presenting  complaint  can  arise  from  two 
completely  different  processes  and  trends  within  a  family.  In  the  second  caset 
the  employer  gave  the  client  a  leave  of  absence  so  that  she  could  get  herself 
together  again.  The  client  then  got  into  the  hospital  for  two  weeks  and  con¬ 
tinued  some  outpatient  treatment  and  eventually  readjusted.  Concurrently,  the 
husband  was  in  outpatient  treatment  with  a  psychiatrist  in  group  therapy. 
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The  universe  is  a  Malthusian  closed  systen  with  respect  to  both  mate- 
rials  and  energy.  Entropy  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universe  is  an 
open  cornucopia  with  respect  to  ideas. 

Materials  for  housing  have  in  part  been  replaced  by  energy  for  housing. 
Air  conditioning  and  heating  have  replaced  insulation.  Electric  lighting 
and  electric  fences  have  replaced  some  glass  and  stone  vails.  Quantities  of 
energy  have  been  replaced  by  ideas  on  better  utilization  of  space  and  struc¬ 
tural  strength — dor.es ,  floats,  balloons. 

The  Queen  Mary  weighed  85,000  tons.  More  modem  ships,  weighing  45,000 
tons,  carry  the  same  payload. 

Modem  plumbing  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  plumbing  in  Crete  of 
1500  B.C.  The  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sewage,  which  is  considered  "not  me." 
The  sewage  is  dumped  on  somebody  else.  In  the  same  fashion,  we  gat  rid  of 
delinquents,  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  people.-  Electric  incinera¬ 
tion  would  be  a  nore  modern  way  of  handling  sewage  by  energy.  Local  recy¬ 
cling  of  sewage  would  be  a  nore  useful  idea.  Modem  management  of  delinquency 
and  illness  would  recycle  these  problems  locally,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
local  society. 

We  do  not  prepare  for  either  your  Armageddon  or  mine,  We  prepare  to 
exercise  power  for  the  sake  of  power,  itself .  It  is  as  if  the  power  systen 
had  a  life  of  its  own . 

Tha  relations  between  people  are  not  attractive  or  repulsive,  but  they 
are  orbital.  Thus  we  do  not  relate  to  each  other  in  an  Aristotelian  fashion, 
where  one  body  impinges  on  another.  Actually  we  do  not  even  relate  to  each 
other  in  a  Newtonian  fashion,  where  everybody  attracts  or  repels  every  other 
body  to  some  extent,  and  bodies  take  orbits  around  each  ether.  Rather,  each 
body  cr’  person  disturbs  the  quality  of  the  ambient  space  itself.  Each  body 
moves  in  relation  to  all  the  others  along  the  "downhill”  paths  in  space.  One 
person  does  not  cause  another  person's  behavior.  He  only  disturbs  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  his  behavior. 

For  Einstein,  the  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  non-sioul taneous  events. 
Overlapping  events  infiltrated  each  other.  If  the  strain  of  gravity  is  great 
enough  all  events  may  he  impounded  in  a  "black  hole." 

The  biosphere  collects  non-randoa  events  (energy)  and  impounds  proba¬ 
bilities.  Thus ,  total  synthesis  and  evolution  move  toward  more  complex  life 
and  organization  and  toward  nore  complex  methods  of  recycling.  This  is  syn- 
trophy,  not  entropy. 

The  great  usefulness  of  an  individual  in  the  ecology  is  the  natural  by¬ 
product  of  his  personal  development.  His  personal  precessions,  caused  by 
other  organisms,  help  other  htsaanity  and  other  life. 
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A  modem  organization  is  not  pyramidal ,  but  it  is  like  a  Calder  mobile, 
made  of  moving  modules,  finely  balanced  by  marginal  leverages  of  money  and 
social  pressure.  Any  nodule  can  be  jettisoned  if  the  wind  is  too  hard,  but 
the  system  will  always  heal  itself  over  and  continue  to  work. 

* 

Every  professional  develops  himself  in  addition  to  his  client’s  self, 
sometimes  in  contradiction  to  the  client’s  good. 

The  professional  expert  is  someone  to  whoa  the  public  imputes  stable 
power  and  expertise.  This  pacifies  the  imputer,  for  the  public  needs  to 
believe  someone  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  The  professional  never  actual¬ 
ly  has  such  power,  and  any  professional  who  accepts  the  idea  that  he  really 
has  it  is  becoming  psychotic.  This  eventually  happens  to  most  kings  and 
presidents.  It  can  easily  happen  to  doctors. 

People  don't  move  toward  revolutions  and  drastic  changes  unless  tne>  see 
some  model  of  possible  effectiveness— or  some  TV  pattern  of  life  they  think 
-they  might  attain.  College  students  and  professors  today  have  no  model  to 
follow.  Today  it  Is  important  that  someone  develop  workable  models  for 
people  to  latch  onto  when  the  tuzbulence  becomes  great  enough  that  they  move 
toward  change. 

Political  and  social  power  now  move  upward,  away  tica  the  nation-state 
and  toward  the  network  of  international  corporations  and  the  UN.  Power  also 
moves  downward  toward  small  local  tribalistic- systems.  A  regulating  system 
should  emerge  which  keeps  conflicts  fairly  useful.  Huxley  and  Orwell  merely 
projected  Uestexn  industrial  society  to  an  absurd  extrapolation,  but  that 
industrial  system  will  be  replaced  before  it  can  continue  to  the  stage  these 
authors  imagined. 

# 

The  old  bureaucratic  morality  was.  that  of  Eichnann:  "It’s  not  me,  it's 
the  system."  The  new  morality  is  that  of  Soljhenitzsyn:  "I  can’t  abide  the 
system.  I  will  survive  within  it  but  not  as  a  part  of  it." 

Industrialism  created  the  nuclear  family,  and  requires  it.  Nomen's  lib, 
the  Socialistic  welfare  state,  the  communes ,  the  kibbutzim  are  all  a  part  of 
the  drift  away  from  industrialism  and  away  from  the  nuclear  family. 
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DAVID  BAZELOl? — NOTES  OK  SPEECH  AT  APA,  7  HAT  1974 

We  not  only  have  a  right  to  treatment  but  a  right  to  resist  treatment « 
Institutions  need  cooperative  scrutiny,  using  the  expertise  of  similar  insti¬ 
tutions  to  help  all  affected  citizens  to  understand  and  improve  services. 

The  age  of  psychological  nan  will  give  way  to  bio-behavioral  Man.  Atonic 
science  is  analogous  to  bio-behavior—to  DMA,  operant  conditioning,  chemical 
control  of  behavior. 

To  consider  that  all  of  society  is  sick  and  abnormal  and  that  there  is 
no  Individual  cental  illness,  gives  us  no  basis  for  comparison  in  order  to 
improve  society.  By  definition,  society  as  a  whole  cannot  be  sick.  Sometimes 
society  is  seen  entirely  by  the  light  of  certain  institutions  within  society 
which  sake  the  whole  society  look  sick.  Institutions  gain  order  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  by  their  dialogue  with  other  institutions. 

In  questions  of  fact,  the  adversary  system  forces  each  side  to  organize 
and  clean  up  its  own  evidence  and  to  cross-examine  and  help  clean  up  the  other 
side.  In  questions  of  value,  however,  the  common  law  never  makes  a  final 
judgment.  It  always  keeps  the  question  open  while  temporarily  giving  some 
principle  to  act  upon.  It  honestly  airs  competing  values  rather  than  cover¬ 
ing  up  those  values.  Before  coning  to  any  decision  it  exposes  the  conflict 
of  interest  between  the  patient  and  the  institution. 

Mot  only  the  cental  health  professional  but  everyone  else  in  the  com¬ 
munity  has  the  right  to  explore  the  meaning  of  a  "criminal's"  behavior. 

The  problem  with  psychiatrists  is  that  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  limits  of 
their  expertise*  They  do  not  acknowledge  the  conflicts  which  impair  fcheir 
expertise.  They  do  not  explain  how  lack  of  resources  limits  then  in  their 
work.  They  act  as  if  an  all-knowing  investigation  has  been  made  of  a  client, 
even  though  there  was  only  two  hours  to  do  it  in.  Occasionally  they  complain 
that  in  order  to  give  all  the  evaluation  the  cou.*t  would  like,  the  psychia¬ 
trist  would  have  to  spend  100  professional  man-hours.  It  is  all  right  not  to 
spend  this  such  time  if  the  psychiatrist  does  not  pretend  he  knows  as  much  as 
if  he  had  actually  spent  that  time. 


Many  psychiatrists  felt  that  the  Durham  decision  was  adhering  to  a 
fossil  of  descriptive  psychiatry,  at  a  tics  (about  1954)  when  drug  therapy 
was  about  to  eliminate  that  sort  of  psychiatry.  Actually  the  psychiatrist 
never  went  forward  from  the  Barham  decision  to  show  those  responsible  for  the 
patient  how  he  reached  his  professional  conclusions.  Rather,  he  maintained 
the  posture  that  he  alone  could  have  an  informed  opinion.  The  country  mostly 
went  backwards  and  tried  to  use  Durham  as  a  r.ev  shibboleth  to  test  sanity — 
bringing  no  increased  knowledge  into  the  courtroom. 

In  the  Rouse  case  of  1966,  the  ri?,ht-tu- treatment  was  asserted.  The  APA 
complained  about  this,  saying  that  the  definition  of  trestcent  was  a  purely 
medical  determination.  Recently  the  A? A  itself  has  advocated  a  right-to- 
traatcant,  relying  on  the  Rouse  decision. 
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In  1972.  .Bazelon,  working  on  an  ad  hoc  “corsnittee,"  evaluated  the 
Soviet's  psychiatric  cosaaitsent  of  political  prisoners.  It  was  £°un 
the  Soviet  diagnosis  evaluation,  etc.  in  no  case  justiiied  J#t 

ther  did  the  evaluation  of  most  of  the  people  accused  in  Anerl-an 
ABA  resisted  this,  but  it  now  joins  with  the  African  Bar  Associati^ 
considering  that  psychiatrists  are  agents  of  social  control,  along  wltn 
a  retrieval  methods  and  behavior  modification  operations. 
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The  therapist  considers  the  patient  a  human  being  equal  to  hisself. 
Therapist  gets  with  the  patientTs  feelings  without  Baking  any  conclusions, 
judgoents,  or  categorizations  of  anything  the  patient  does.  Therapist  does 
calculate,  however,  how  to  Bake  verbal  and  non-verbal  responses  which  will 
extend  and  broaden  the  range  of  understanding  and  feeling  between  therapist 
and  patient.  The  relationship  is  a  non-ending  dialectic— a  continuing  per*  * 
sonal  negotiation. 

In  rational  work,  sorse  conclusive  judgnent  precedes  any  decisive  act. 

In  psychoanalysis,  therapist  knows  his  cvn  heart  so  veil  that  he  can 
identify  with  the  patient.  He  adopts  the  patient's  desires,  "habits,"  and 
fears,  and  then  goes  on  to  know  bins  elf  as  that  patient.  Thus  he  knows  the 
patient.  Patient  and  the  rapist  energe  together  free  the  patient's  old 
problen-psyche.  The  therapist's  knowledge  of  his  own  heart  and  his  self, 
however,  is  not  really  enough  because  in  the  course  of  the  relationship, 
that  self  changes.  The  self  knowledge,,  then,  is  a  natter  of  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  rather  than  the  attainment  of  an  insight. 

Kiai  carriage  is  a  dialectic  proceeding  forward  without  including  the 
notion  of  divorce,  but  rcaantic  carriage  replies  divorce  if  the  partners  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  each  grows  as  an  individual.  Psychoanalysis  Is  a 
substitute  for  carriage  or  tastily  relationships  and  is  attested  to  the  nuclear 
family  and  the  rooantic  carriage. 

The  analyst  considers  the  patient  as  fitting  certain  stereotypes  of 
hunan  development,  such  as  oral  and  genital  stages,  Oedipus  complex,  sexual 
Instincts,  social  coercions  ccsson  to  mankind  or  to  the  particular  culture. 

The  analyst  looks  for  present  feelings  in  the  patient  which  are  really  part 
of  these  older  developmental  situations.  He  looks  for  feelings  which  rever¬ 
berate  with  feelings  the  analyst  hicself  has  already  had  in  the  past  and 
tsaderstood  wall.  This  attitude  avoids  considering  the  patient  a  unique  indi¬ 
vidual  who  cay  sot  fit  any  prior  category  at  all.  This  attitude,  therefore, 
is  almost  useless  for  treating  patients  of  a  different  culture  or  class  from 
the  self-understanding  analyst. 

«  The  existential  therapist  would  try,  rather,  to  explore  onward  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  heretofore  un classifiable  and  unpredictable  thinking  and  behavior 
of  the  patient.  In  this  exploration  foe  therapist  has  only  his  already- 
learned  language  and  life  experience  to  go  on.  Nevertheless,  he  oust  use 
that  experience  to  save  forward  beyond  what  he  is  at  first  able  to  understand 
la  terms  of  these  old  experiences.  He  cost  net  classify  the  patient  as  like 
sosebody  or  sens  thing  he  has  already  known.  To  do  so  would  be  to  depersonalize 
the  patient,  to  sake  the  patient  Into  sere  generalized  type  of  human  being— 
which  is  to  sake  his  only  an  object.  Itedical  activities  which  fit  foe  patient 
Into  categories  enable  the  doctor  to  predict  and  to  sake  alterations  in  pres¬ 
ent  behavior  on  the  basis  of  past  categories*  tut  such  medical  practices 
amount  to  the  practice  of  Procrustes. 
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The  existentialist  tries  to  follow  the  patient  as  a  total  person*  alive 
and  awake  to  the  present  tnoment.  He  does  not  objectively  consider  the  past 
or  the  future,  since  they  are  not  to  be  grasped  at  the  present  social  inter¬ 
face.  lie  does  not  insult  the  patient  by  trying  to  discern  the  unconscious 
things  the  patient  is  really  trying  to  do. 

Existential  therapy  is  described  not  in  outdated  lay  terms  but  in  out¬ 
dated  psychoanalytic  terms.  A  definitive  description  of  existential  therapy 
will  have  to  rely  on  modern  literary  English  and  not  on  technical  jargon. 

A  trouble  is  that  existential  therapy  takes  the  patient  outside  his 
natural  world.  He  and  the  therapist  grope  toward  getting  along  with  each 
other  rather  than  having  the  patient  and  his  natural  world  grow  toward 
getting  along  with  each  other  directly. 

In  psychoanalysis,  the  doctor’s  staying  out  of  the  patient’s  sight,  the 
lack  of  communication  except  by  oral  utterances  (as  far  as  supervised  analy¬ 
sis  can  go)  produces  an  objective,  aloofly  detached,  literary  sort  of  com¬ 
munication — rational,  intellectual,  and  educated.  With  this  detachment  the 
therapist  makes  interpretations  which  build  walls  between  patient  and  thera¬ 
pist,  with  the  therapist  looking  down  from  the  m  'top.  By  this  method  the 
therapist  and  patient  can  talk  dispassionate!;  n'c-  L  all  kinds  of  body  juices 
and  nasty  impulses.  Thus  neither  member  is  so  frightened  nor  so  angered 
that  he  cannot  be  rational  about  the  content  of  the  interview. 

The  existential  therapist  sees  the  patient  as  unique.  He  involves  him¬ 
self  subjectively  in  the  dialectic-vrithout-end  between  the  two  selves  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  therapeutic  interaction.  Psychoanalysts  and  other  thera¬ 
pists  are  more  scientific,  objective,  aloof,  calculating  ,  literary,  and 
intellectual  in  their  communications  and  their  viewpoints.  Managers  and 
administrators,  however,  stand  even  farther  off  toward  the  pole  of  objec¬ 
tivity  and  abstract  classification  and  categorization. 

Managers  must  classify  the  things  they  manage.  Managers  use  abstractions 
such  as  words  and  numbers,  which  stand  for  the  person,  for  parts  of  the  per¬ 
son,  or  the  groups  of  persons  with  which  they  deal.  Such  classification, 
however,  enables  urban  civilization  to  make  its  characteristic  progress  toward 
a  social  regimentation  and  division  of  labor  into  specialties.  This  abstract, 
objective,  intellectual  way  of  planning  has  led  to  affluence,  to  less  dis¬ 
ease,  to  wider  information-access. 

Arabs  typically  hold  onto  the  strictly  personal  way  of  relating  in  end¬ 
less  dialectic.  Americans  would  call  this  endless  "needling1’— in  social  life, 
business,  or  love.  Therefore  Arabs  have  difficulty  in  scheduling  time,  in 
getting  rid  of  disease,  or  in  winning  a  calculated  war.  They  only  win  wars 
of  enthusiasm.  American  children  behave  much  the  sane.  So  do  Africans  and 
Polynesians.  Mistakenly  then,  we  think  these  people  more  simple  and  child¬ 
like  than  us. 

Western  man’s  management  and  machine  technology  has  wounded  his  feeling 
of  self-worth  and  self-existence.  He  turns  for  respite  to  a  non-abstract, 
non-aloof,  non-objective,  non-ocientific,  non-intellectual  way  of  relating  to 
others  in  the  small  worlds  of  therapy,  romantic  courtship,  commune  life, 
astrology,  exotic  religions,  nuclear  family,  various  forms  of  prostitution 
and  entertainment. 


-  _ -  “O/Wp** 
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Existentially*  a  person  cannot  be  classified  as  a  great  guy*  a  drunk* 
real  participation  in  the  existence  of  themselves  and  others. 
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SOCIAL  REGRESSION  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THERAPY 

by  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 


The  Sick  Man  Regresses 

Suppose  the  President  of  the  United  States  gets  a  severe  inflammation  of 
the  gall  bladder.  He  vomits,  he  has  great  pain,  he  dees  not  want  to  own  him¬ 
self  any  more.  He  would  like  to  become  the  possession  of  some  powerful  parent 
who  can  take  over  the  responsibility  for  this  problem.  This  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  many  a  surgeon  dreams  of.  Even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  come  to  the  surgeon,  must  obey  him,  and  must  be  possessed  by  him.  And 
indeed  the  President  wants  it  that  way  until  the  surgeon  lias  made  him  all 
well  again.  In  this  case  the  surgeon  cannot  make  the  gall  bladder  well,  so 
he  takes  it  away  and  keeps  it  as  hi  <w  property,  while  the  President  can  now 
go  back  to  work  having  full  respon-  •»  ii_ity  for  ell  his  body  minus  the  gall 
bladder.  For  a  while,  then,  the  Pre  jl  ’ero  regressed  in  many  respects  to  the 
stage  of  babyhood-irresponsible,  disp  use'  sed,  and  completely  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  great  parent  who  takes  responsibility  and  ownership  of  the  disease, 
and  for  a  while  of  the  entire  diseased  person. 

The  Community  Regresses 


Suppose  a  town  meets  with  disaster— a  great  flood  drives  people  out  of 
their  homes.  Now  this  community  expects  to  be  called  a  disaster  area  and  to 
get  relief  from  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Federal  Government  and  other  outside 
agencies.  The  town  acts  as  if  it  were  not  even  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town  but  belonged  to  the  administrators  of  the  state.  When  the  waters  have 
drained  away,  the  sick  have  been  cared  for,  and  the  debris  begins  to  get 
cleared,  then  the  town  will  begin  to  take  responsibility  for  itself.  It  may 
even  tell  the  relief  workers  to  leave. 

Suppose  a  village  or  neighborhood  develops  a  delinquent  member— a  person 
whose  behavior  is  not  to  be  trusted  and  who  makes  the  whole  community  anxious. 

The  community  will  now-.say  to  the  state  prison,  or  perhaps  to  the  state  hospital, 
"We  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  man.  We  don’t  want  any  responsibility  for 
him.  You  take  him  and  you  possess  him  until  you  have  cured  him.  When  he  is 
no  longer  any  trouble  to  us  we  will  take  him  back,"  Thus  a  sick  member  of  a 
neighborhood,  like  a  sick  member  of  a  body,  belongs  to  some  powerful  parent 
such  as  the  doctor  or  the  state. 

The  Professional  Urge  to  Take  Over  Responsibility  a 

The  doctor  may  need  the  patient  to  regress  because  the  doctor  needs  to  do 
treatment  or  else  he  can  hardly  continue  to  be  a  doctor.  In  the  same  way,  a 
politician  may  need  the  community  to  regress  and  become  dependent  and  to 
demand  that  something  be  done  for  the  community.  Politicians  can  channel  that 
sort  of  demand  into  laws  or  programs  which  make  the  politicians  more  important. 

A  ghetto,  for  instance,  may  have  considerable  political  power  because  of  its 
votes  and  its  occasional  demonstrations  and  riots.  Such  a  community  can  be 
taken  care  of  and  ’’nursed  along”  by  a  fatherly  mayor,  but  if  the  community 
becomes  strong  and  self-reliant  it  may  take  care  of  itself.  It  may  feel  it 
doesn't  really  need  the  mayor. 
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Now  in  the  case  of  surgery,  regression  is  often  in  the  service  of  treat¬ 
ment,  If  a  patient  has  a  broken  leg  and  the  surgeon  is  keepint  it  in  traction, 

the  patient  would  harm  himself  if  he  got  up  and  ran  aroun.  Ke  should  act 
like  a  baby  and  lie  in  bed.  In  fact,  the  president  of  a  g.  it  corporation  may 
say  to  a  20-year-old  nurse t  "Nurse,  can  I  have  a  sip  of  wa‘ -r?" 

Now  in  the  days  before  World  War  II  the  medical  profession,  in  accord  with 

the  natural  feelings  of  patients,  had  concluded  that  the  patient  after  appen¬ 

dectomy  required  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  hospital  to  recuperate.  During 
World  War  II,  however,  hospital  beds  were  so  short,  nurses  and  doctors  were  so 
scarce,  that  a  minority  of  doctors  who  had  advocated  "early  arhulation"  now 
began  to  have  their  way.  Patients  were  "cruelly"  made  to  g*.t  ou';  of  bed  a 
few  hours  after  an  appendectomy.  Low  and  behold  1  they  recovered  their  strength 
much  faster  and  more  conrpletely.  It  seemed  that  a  certain  amount  of  regression 
in  the  patient  was  beneficial  In  surgery  but  regression  for  too  long  a  period 
was  not  beneficial. 

Regression  in  Mental  Illness 


Sometimes  a  member  of  a  consnunity  will  become  irresponsible.  He  may  ex¬ 
hibit  himself,  he  may  take  drugs,  or  sleep  all  day  long  and  refuse  to  go  to 
school  or  to  work.  He  may  become  completely  untrustworthy,  or  he  may  talk  to 
himself  all  the  time,  get  out  into  the  street  and  try  to  direct  traffic,  turn 
in  false  fire  alarms,  etc.  Such  a  person  acts  as  if  he  were  no  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  himself  than  a  baby.  Now  sometimes  this  regression  is  temporary  and 
is  caused  by  poisoning  or  perhaps  injury,  but  most  of  the  time  this  regression 
is  itself  the  problem.  We  do  such  a  person  a  disservice,  then,  when  we  put 
him  in  the  hospital  and  tell  him  when  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  and  what's 
good  for  him  or  bad  for  him.  For  we  thus  regress  him  still  further.  Regres¬ 
sion  in  this  case  is  not  part  of  the  treatment.  More  often  it  is  part  of  the 
problem. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  some  psychiatrists  recognized  that  such 
patients  would  recover  full  responsibility  for  themselves  much  more  quickly  If 
they  were  given  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  problems.  If  they  had 
to  be  put  In  the  hospital  at  all  they  were  told  what  drugs  they  were  taking, 
and  often  they  even  had  a  vote  on  their  own  medication  as  well  as  those  of 
other  patients  with  whom  they  had  to  live.  The  patients  indeed  had  about  as 
much  responsibility  for  the  day's  routine  as  did  the  nurses  or  the  doctors. 
There  was  much  less  of  a  wall  between  medical  personnel  and  patients.  Doctor- 
patient  relationship  began  to  mean  a  collaborative  effort  between  patient  and 
staff  toward  getting  the  patient  back  into  effective  and  responsible  life  on 
the  job,  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  etc.  It  was  not  that  the  hospital 
nursed  the  patient ;  it  was  rather  that  the  patient  participated  in  a  hospital 
program  and  helped  to  develop  responsibility  in  a  whole  patient  group. 

But  what  about  the  community  which  produced  this  patient?  Traditionally, 
the  neighborhood  or  the  town  had  allowed  the  medical  profession  or  the  correc¬ 
tions  profession  to  amputate  this  member  from  the  community.  If  the  profes¬ 
sionals  could  not  make  him  tolerable  to  the  community,  then  they  would  keep  him 
forever  as  their  own— keep  him  in  hospital  or  prison. 
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Becoming  tolerable  to  the  conmunity  is  a  two-way  street— the  community 
has  to  accept  the  member  and  the  member  has  to  accept  the  community.  So  new 
professions  began  to  work— the  professions  of  community  placement  worker  or 
community  organization  specialist  or  neighborhood  worker.  These  workers  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  community,  argued  with  it,  planned  with  it,  educated  it,  so 
that  a  particular  type  of  patient  would  be  more  acceptable  in  that  community. 
When  the  community  workers  found  that  the  community  was  ready  to  receive  a 
certain  patient,  then  that  patient  could  be  discharged  from  the  hospital.  If 
the  hospital  staff  should  hold  the  patient  in  the  hospital  another  few  months 
until  he  was  "completely  well,"  then  that  hospital  staff  was  considered  guilty 
of  malpractice.  Whether  a  person  is  mentally  ill  or  not  does  not  depend 
simply  on  the  behavior  of  that  person  but  on  the  relationship  between  that 
person  and  his  natural  community.  The  hospital  is  only  supposed  to  keep  a 
psychiatric  patient  inside  itself  until  he  becomes  able,  barely  to  exist  out¬ 
side  in  his  natural  community.  The  improvement  and  cure  cones  most  rapidly 
when  he  is  worked  with  in  the  natural  setting  where  he  normally  lives,  Wo  one 
normally  lives  in  a  hospital. 

Community  Responsibility 

But  the  community’s  fathers,  teachers,  and  welfare  workers  are  already 
working  full  time.  They  do  not  feel  they  can  not*  take  the  added  responsi¬ 
bility  of  containing  some  patient  who  makes  a  24-hour-a-day  study  of  how  to 
drive  fathers  and  teachers  out  of  their  minds.  Furthermore,  if  a  certain 
teacher  or  parole  officer  will  but  take  some  responsibility  for  managing  the 
patient,  then  all  other  members  will  try  to  abandon  to  that  one  member  all 
their  own  neighborly  responsibility.  The  community  worker's  problem  often  is 
to  keep  any  one  member  from  doing  all  the  work,  Ke  tries  to  get  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  action  from  many  people. 

The  patient  is  managed  best  when  he  fits  into  a  familiar  network  of  per¬ 
sons  in  his  town.  The  community  organizers  require  a  lot  of  time  or  else  a 
lot  of  organizing  skill  to  develop  such  a  responsive  network  of  neighbors  and 
workers  who  know  the  patient  well  enough  to  keep  him  employed  and  progressing 
usefully  to  self  and  others. 

Sometimes  a  parent  can  handle  a  delinquent  or  sick  chfld  if  they  them¬ 
selves  can  now  and  then  have  a  week's  "vacation"  from  the  child.  A  neighbor 
or  an  agency  may  keep  the  child  for  a  week.  Sometimes  parents  can  handle 
their  own  retarded  child  if  they  are  paid.  It  saves  paying  an  institution. 

A  patient  may  begin  to  irritate  the  staff  of  a  shelter  care  home.  The 
home,  under  doctor's  orders,  greatly  increases  the  patient's  dose  of  tran¬ 
quilizers.  But  the  patient  becomes  even  harder  to  handle.  A  visiting  nurse 
then  shows  box*  the  patient  is  "cheeking"  his  pills  and  spitting  them  out 
later.  She  helps  the  home's  staff  to  get  at  the  institutional  and  personal 
attitudes  and  events  which  led  to  cheeking  in  this  particular  patient. 

In  order  to  have  the  towns,  the  neighborhoods,  the  families  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  deviant  members,  the  mental  health  workers  had  to  negotiate 
with  those  communities  as  if  the  community  members  were  their  equals,  not  as 
if  the  mental  health  workers  were  powerful  parents  who  were  telling  children 
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.what  they  ought  to  do.  This  coiaaunity  responsibility  worked  best  when  the 
community  served  by  a  hospital  or  clinic  participated  in  policy-making  deci¬ 
sions  about  that  service.  Communities  began  to  develop  the  power  to  hire  and 
fire  the  directors  of  their  services. 

At  this  point  a  great  deal  of  resistance  developed  from  the  professional 
psychiatrists ,  psychologists,  social  workers,  nurses,  etc.  If  communities 
really  developed  responsibility  and  tolerance  for  their  own  mentally  ill,  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  delinquent,  etc.,  then  there  would  be  little  need  for  these 
professionals  to  deliver  direct  services  to  patients.  Mostly  they  would  be 
needed  to  consult  with  the  more  "normal"  agencies  of  the  community,  such  as 
schools,  industries,  recreation  programs,  etc.  They  could  sweat  along  with 
the  police,  the  teachers,  the  managers  and  bosses  upon  the  plans  and  the 
management  of  all  these  problems.  They  could  sweat  along  as  equals  to  these 
other  servants  of  the  community.  They  would  no  longer  be  the  great  parents 
giving  advice  to  the  children. 

But  the  very  presence  of  a  large  psychiatric  hospital  in  a  community  tended 
to  prevent  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  professionals.  Hospitals  are  very 
costly.  The  staff  must  be  paid,  the  heat  or  air  conditioning  kept  up,  the  rent 
paid',  and  the  floors  kept  immaculate  even  if  very  few  patients  were  there. 

The  average  hospital  manager,  then,  wants  to  keep  his  beds  full,  just  3S  air¬ 
lines  want  to  keep  their  seats  full.  Otherwise  the  hospital  loses  money  and 
ean*t  even  exist  at  all.  Consequently  patients  are  frequently  kept  in  the 
hospital  over  the  weekend,  even  though  no  particular  treatments  or  examina¬ 
tions  are  done  on  them.  The  patients  are  kept  there  Saturday  and  Sunday 
because  the  hospital  has  to  pay  out  money  for  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  anyway, 
and  thay  like  to  have  the  patients  help  them  pay. 

Vhen  a  big  costly  hospital  is  just  sitting  there  in  the  community  waiting 
for  patients,  then  that  in  itself  produces  more  patients.  It  is  a  constant 
observation  that  the  county  which  contains  the  big  state  hospital  sends  more 
patients  to  that  hospital  than  do  the  more  distant  counties.  Those  distant 
counties  either  handle  their  patients  with  short-term  care  in  their  medical- 
surgical  hospitals  or  else  they  handle  them  as  outpatients  within  their  com¬ 
munities.  Either  way  is  much  cheaper  than  to  put  them  into  the  state  hospital. 

Typically  the  high  honors  in  medicine  go  to  the  people  who  work  in  hospi¬ 
tals  (the  people  who  save  us  in  our  crises) ,  but  typically  the  programs  which  a 
have  made  our  lives  longer,  less  painful  and  less  crippling  have  been  those 
which  produced  public  education  for  cleanliness  or  have  introduced  good  sewer¬ 
age  or  chlorinated  water  or  vaccination.  Hone  of  these  programs  tend  to 
Increase  the  numbers  of  medical  professionals  a  community  needs.  Most  of 
these  programs  require  that  the  community  take  more  responsibility  for  prevent¬ 
ing  its  own  disabilities.  At  first  the  typical  community  tries  to  prevent  the 
institution  of  such  programs.  It  did  not  want  vaccination,  it  did  not  want 
chlorination  or  fluoridation  of  water.  These  people  feel  much  more  comfortable 
in  continuing  their  unsanitary  or  unhealthy  habits  and  then  giving  the  medical 
workers  responsibility  for  cure. 

The  great  problem  in  mental  illness  is  that  not  only  the  prevention  but 
the  very  cures  thenselves  are  best  and  most  quickly  accomplished  by  the  com¬ 
munities  themselves—the  very  communities  which  resist  responsibility  for  this 
work. 
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Grants  as  Community  Brainwash 


For  centuries,  governments  have  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  token 
economies  wich  control  some  of  the  behavior  of  citizens.  The  government 
issues  pieces  of  green  paper  which  people  can  earn  and  exchange  for  goodies. 

Then  the  government  taxes  the  citizens  and  takes  away  some  of  these  tokens, 
to  control  certain  behavior.  For  instance,  tariffs  discourage  certain  imports. 
Tax  write-offs  encourage  religions  and  certain  businesses.  Control  of  the 
number  of  tokens  to  be  given  for  meat  or  other  products  may  change  eating 
habits...  In  the  treatment  of  delinquency  or  mental  illness,  psychologists 
sometimes  set  up  token  economies  which  may  encourage,  for  instance,  industrious 
behavior  or  social  interaction  among  patients. 

Federal  and  State  governments  sometimes  adopt  a  token  economy  method  of 
solving  social  problems.  For  instance,  they  may  encourage  more  auto  driving  by 
giving  matching  grants  for  road  building,  or  they  may  discourage  driving  by 
giving  grants  for  mass  transit.  They  will  also  give  grants  to  insure  that 
certain  classes  of  patients  get  enough  professional,  or  even  community  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  them  out  of  costly  state  hospitals. 

Thus  governments  help  communities  to  set  up  their  own  agencies  and  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  problems.  When  this  is  done,  however,  many  local 
communities  begin  to  calculate  how  they  can  use  this  outside  money  to  provide 
jobs  for  favorite  companies,  or  perhaps  even  to  build  buildings  instead  of 
services.  They  may  even  set  up  agencies  whidi  merely  excise  the  troublesome 
members  from  the  community  and  contain  them  forever  behind  some  wall.  When  the 
communities  get  clever  about  this  then  the  higher  governments  become  clever 
about  the  kinds  of  services  they  require  and  their  efficiency — else  the  grants 
will  be  cut  off. 

Wishing  to  avoid  government-by-grant,  some  of  the  citizens  will  try  to 
stop  the  granting  work  altogether.  They  will  probably  succeed  for  a  while  but 
then  as  the  problems  grow  worse  and  local  money  grows  scarcer,  the  community 
effort  will  reverse  and  grants  again  will  corse  in.  Each  year  the  grantors 
insist  that  the  agencies  set  more  definite  goals  for  themselves  and  meet  those 
goals  fairly  well  or  else  get  no  more  grants.  The  higher  governments  also 
demand  a  stricter  accounting  of  services  rendered  and  of  the  effect  of  those 
services  upon  delinquency  and  deviancy  rates  within  the  community.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  even  supply  civil  service  accountants  and  professional  inspectors  to  ... 
reach  an  understanding  of  these  things. 

So  it  is  predictable  that  in  the  next  few  years,  higher  government  will 
increase  the  amount  of  grants  to  pay  for  services,  providing  the  community  will 
take  responsibility  for  its  own  problems.  A  community  which  ships  its  delin¬ 
quents  and  deviants  out  to  distant  prisons  and  hospitals  may  have  to  pay  the 
state,  say,  $100  a  day  for  every  one  of  its  members  maintained  in  a  state 
institution.  The  payment  will  be  merely  a  deduction  from  the  coianunity^  grant 
money. 
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Succary 

In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  patient  may  fare  best  if  he  and  his  family 
give  the  medical  profession  complete  responsibility  for  care  and  management 
of  the  problem.  The  patient  and  his  family  then  become  more  regressive  and 
dependent. 

In  psychiatry,  houever,  regression  or  dependency  is  usually  the  very 
problem  we  are  seeking  to  cure.  Host  such  problems  are  cured  best  by  keeping 
the  patient  in  his  natural  family  and  neighborhood  while  a  responsible  com¬ 
munity  supports  the  rehabilitation  agents — teachers,  fathers,  parole  officers, 
employers .  Professionals,  trained  to  work  only  inside  their  own  offices  and 
only  with  the  sick  persons,  need  the  community  to  be  dependent  on  them.  Many 
states  used  grants-in-aid  or  the  public  purchase  of  care  as  means  to  lead  the 
community  into  talcing  healthy  responsibility  for  its  own  delinquency,  mental 
illness,  retardation,  severe  accidents,  etc. 

Any  community,  therefore,  which  wants  to  avoid  being  led  to  provide  the 
best  and  most  responsible  management  to  its  deviant  members  should  not  accept 
grants.  Such  a  community  can  extrude  its  irritating  members  and  complain 
forever  about  how  tax-supported  doctors  seem  unable  to  solve  many  of  these 
problems. 


DRAFT  -  5/2/74 
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MODERN  UNIVERSITY  TROUBLES 

David  Riesman,  in  Transaction  1974,  mentioned  that  the  modem  university 
administrator  night  have  to  figure  out  how  to  continue  an  educational  mission 
to  foreign  students  in  spite  of  superior  pressure  to  concentrate  on  the  needs 
of  black  students  and  other  more  local  American  problems. 

is 

The  proclivity  of  Aaericans/to  say,  “Charity  begins  at  home,"  and  to  scream 
about  a  favorable  gold  flow,  and  to  hope  that  America  can  get  away  with  a  com¬ 
plete  avoidance  of  the  military  and  economic  problems  of  the  developing  countries, 
but  as  the  world  becomes  more  nearly  a  Spaceship  Earth  a  nan's  waste  becomes  not 
only  Ills  brother’s  pollution  but  it  becomes  the  pollution  for  his  own  enterprises. 

A  rich  business  can  hardly  survive  if  its  consumers  are  so  poor  they  can  no  longer 
consume. 

But  actually  there  is  not  much  problem  in  getting  foreign  students  educated 
into  American  ways.  They  would  learn  these  ways  to  some  extent  even  if  they  were 
illegal.  The  trouble  is  that  America  cannot  learn  the  foreign  ways.  Very  few 
Americans  go  to  school  in  the  developing  countries — such  as  the  Phillipines, 

India,  or  Nigeria.  Those  who  do  go  to  school  there  find  that  they  have  very 
little  influence  in  America. 

Consequently  we  really  do  need  university  administrations  who  are  somehow 
free  from  the  immediate  political  pressure  to  respond  to  "charity  begins  at  home," 
or  to  the  demands  to  use  up  present  inventories  of  knowledge  or  of  engineering 
and  teaching  skills  without  worrying  about  replacing  or  advancing  then. 

As  I  understood  it,  the  early  American  university— typified  by  Jefferson's 
University  of  Virginia— was  supposed  to  create  an  elitist  group  of  "gentlemen." 
These  graduates  were  supposed  to  be  male  and  responsible  property  owners  with  an 
investment  in  the  established  mores  of  their  society.  If  they  were  not  white* 
male,  and  upper  class  they  were  supposed  to  act  as  if  they  were.  Many  people  con¬ 
sider  such  elitism  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  total  population  because  these  few  high¬ 
ly  learned  people  who  retain  a  responsibility  for  the  total  society  can  be  pushed 
ahead  in  their  personal  comfort,  their  laiowlcdge,  and  their  practical  creativity 
at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  population.  Never theless,  because  of  the 
responsible  loyalty  of  these  elite  to  their  total  society  they  will  bring  up  the 
level  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  that  society  to  a  higher  state  than  if  ot 
attempt  had  been  made  to  educate  and  make  comfortable  all  neribers  of  that  society 
at  the  same  rate.  These  elites,  then,  are  the  Einsteins, the  Thomas  Edisons,  the 
Beethovens,  and  the  Thomas  Jeffersons  of  the  human  race.  Soon  the  notion  of 
elitism  came  to  include  the  idea  of  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Whoever  in  compe¬ 
tition  von  out  over  his  peers,  and  advanced  into  the  class  of  the  elite,  was  by 
that  very  fact  considered  to  he  more  worthy  of  being  elite.  Whoever  survived 
was  fit  and  whoever  was  fit  survived.  It  was  circular  reasoning,  and  it  wasn’t 
very  helpful  to  those  members  who  were  stupid  or  were  unlucky  in  their  competition. 
This  whole  idea  of  survival  of  the  fittest  was  helped  along  by  the  due  process  of 
law  in  which  legal  truth  was  determined  by  each  side's  hiring  a  champion  to  fight 
a  court  battle  for  it.  The  side  which  could  hire  the  best  champion  had  the  best 
chance  of  being  truthful. 

Now,  this  early  academic  elitism  was  only  based  on  a  Platonic  approach.  The 
students  learned  to  think,  they  learned  a  lot  of  Latin,  mathematics, history,  and 
philosophy.  They  di:1  not  learn  very  much  science  nor  technical  skills.  It  was 
apparently  considered  that  these  gentlemen  with  classical  educations  could,  in 
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their  full  aristocratic  responsibility,  take  over  the  direction  of  any  sort  of 
enterprise.  The  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  when  he  cane  to  this  country,  for  instance, 
to  be  a  general  under  George  Washington,  was  only  21  years  old  but  no  one  doubted 
the  ability  of  this  elitist  aristocrat  to  be  a  good  general,  and  indeed  he  was* 

In  1862,  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act  and  created  the  land  grant  universities. 
These  schools  concentrated  upon  the  technical  advance  of  faming,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation.  They  turned  out  specialised  technicians,  with  intense  inter¬ 
est  and  skill  in  a  narrow  part  of  an  industry.  They  did  not  turn  out  broad 
classically  educated  gentlemen  who  considered  the  world  their  responsibility. 

This  land  grand  type  of  education  aimed  at  bypassing  any  aristocracy  in  order  to 
establish  an  essentially  classless  democratic  society.  The  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  however,  was  by  this  time  even  stronger  and  the  results  were 
often  that  the  society  developed  a  ruling  oligarchy  based  on  money  rather  than 
on  blood  or  on  classical  broad  worldly  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
classical  elitist  approach  to  education  still  remains  today. 

Imediately  after  World  War  II  the  land  grant  idea  began  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
tlie  Federal  grant  support  to  particular  projects  within  a  university,  Most  of 
the  support  to  education,  then,  became  *’soft  money, "  The  schools  became  depend-  - 
end  upon  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  States,  counties,  and  industries  did  not  have 
the  Federal  Governments  ability  to  raise  vast  quantities  of  money.  The  Federal 
tax  structure  was  the  world*s  largest  money-producer.  As  universities  became 
dependent  upon  these  grants  they  began  to  study  ways  to  please  the  Federal 
bureaucrats.  They  also  studied  ways  to  put  political  pressure  upon  these  bureau¬ 
crats,  but  their  pressure  was  miniscule  compared  with  the  pressure  produced  by 
the  great  industries — of  which  the  defense  industry  was  the  biggest.  The  bigger 
an  industry  and  the  bigger  a  university,  the  more  necessarily  it  became  enmeshed 
in  the  government  regulations  and  ideals,  xo  fact,  the  government  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  wasting  money  on  second-rate  institutions.  As  time  went  on,  the  Federal 
embrace  of  the  universities  became  even  closer. 

For  instance,  immediately  after  World  War  II  the  G.I.  bill,  offered  to  millions 
of  veterans,  paid  their  tuition  for  university  educations.  The  modem  G.I. .bill,  _ 
however,  is  offered  to  fewer  veterans.  It  affords  a  relatively  lower  subsis¬ 
tence  level  and  it  does  not  pay  tuitions.  Thus  the  individual  choice  of  veterans 
is  partially  eliminated  from  the  field  of  higher  education,  and  relatively 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  bureaucratically  controlled  grants  to  the 
universities. 

Another  problem  arises.  A  poor  state  like  Maine  cannot  afford  to  have  its  uni¬ 
versities  train  students  in  industrial  and  scientific  knowledge  which  will  employ 
them  In  far-off  places  like  New  York  or  California  and  cannot  improve  the  State 
of  Maine  any  better  than  if  Maine  had  no  university  at  all.  Consequently,  the 
University  of  Maine  would  prefer  to  do  teaching  and  research  only  on  the  ''charity 
begins  at  hone"  problems  of  fishing,  small  manufacturing,  and  forestry.  It 
could,  of  course,  even  more  cheaply  train  "gentlemen"  who  night  be  great  politi¬ 
cians,  but  this  is  no  longer  important. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Maine  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  as  such 
are  entitled  to  an  education  which  allows  then  to  function  as  adequate  and  useful 
citizens.  Federal  support  to  the  University  of  Maine  seems  to  justify  the  denand 
that  that  university  provide  educational  opportunities  to  the  citizens  of  Maine 
about  the  same  as  New  York  provides.  The  tendency  is  for  education  to  become 
standardized  all  over  the  world,  or  at  least  all  over  the  United  States*  A  B.A. 
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degree  from  the  University  of  Maine  cones  to  nean  the  sane  thing  as  a  B.A* 
degree  from  the  Ihiiversity  of  California.  There  comes  to  he  no  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  to  studying  in  Maine.  When  we  think  about  Women's  Lib 
it  becomes  even  more  important  to  standardize  education  because  a  woman  who  is 
studying  nuclear  physics  at  the  University  of  California  nay  have  to  move  to 
Maine  because  her  husband* s  work  with  an  insurant,**  company  takes  hin  there  for 
three  or  four  years.  Hot  that  the  new  woman  lias  to  follow  her  husband  around, 
but  she  nay  want  to.  In  secondary  education,  standardization  becomes  even  more 
important.  In  the  Washington,  U.  C.  area  a  suburban  school  nay  typically  lose 
one-third  of  its  student  body  in  the  course  of  a  school  year— as  their  parents 
cove  out  on  industrial  and  government  missions.  J!any  children  spend  only  part 
of  a  school  year  in  each  school  they  attend.  Yet  schools  differ  widely  across 
the  country  because  economic  support  from  the  local  systems  of  government  dif¬ 
fer  so  widely. 

Ultimately  the  state  support  to  education  and  the  support  to  mental  health  is 
similar.  It  would  seem  that  we  should  provide  a  standard  treatment  for 
patients  all  over  the  country  just  as  we  should  provide  a  standard  education 
for  children. 

But  whether  a  boy  learns  to  spell  may  depend  upon  his  inage  of  a  man  as  a 
spelling  animal,  as  contrasted  with  a  woman.  ■  In  some  cultures,  men  simply  do 
not  learn  to  spell  very  well.  If  hoys  are  to  spell,  and  yet  to  remain  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  men  of  their  culture,  then  special  effort  must  be  made  with  the 
communities  which  produce  these  boys.  The  parents  nay  be  educated  or  new  male 
models  may  be  provided  for  the  children  so  that  the  boys  will  enjoy  spelling. 
In  the  mental  health  field,  a  certain  kind  of  behavior  nay  be  considered  in¬ 
tolerable  in  one  community  but  quite  normal  in  another.  The  patient  who  is 
rehabilitated,  thus,  in  some  rural  Alabama  town  may  not  be  able  to  stay  out  of 
jail  or  hospital  when  he  moves  to  Boston. 

Furthermore,  with  the  growing  trend  to  respect  blacks  as  blacks,  or  Chicanes 
as  Chicanos,  and  not  to  try  to  integrate  them  Into  the  great  American  monotony 
of  culture,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  help  the  patient  or  the  stu-r- 
dent  to  develop  behavior  and  knowledge  conpatible  with  his  otm  cultural  way  of 
life,  his  own  language,  his  own  nan-woman  relations.  This  is  to  some  extent 
incompatible  with  complete  standardization*  Thus  Federal  and  State  standards 
for  grants  cannot  be  the  same  for  every  comunity — neither  in  education  nor  in 
mental  health. 


IM?B2VJS*5  rnPSOMAL  HEALTH  BY  LOOKING  BEYOilD  TilS  ZSnXVXiOBI. 


C cxi  financial  support  bring  prestige  for  other  than  purely  individual  treatment? 
Suppose  socl el  health  inrussncc  paid  professionals  for  tre.rr-ont  delivered  to  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  which  was  driving  most  of  its  teenagers  to  jjc-eoae  school  drop-outs  and  drug 
addicts.  Suppose  this  compensation  was  paid,  not  for  the  problem  of  s  child  nor  & 
parent  nor  a  police  officer  nor  a  teacher  as  an  individual  organ,  but  rather  for  the 
neighborhood  or  the  school  as  a  single  organism.  Then  the  alteration  of  a  social  style 
of  behavior  in  the  neighborhood  or  school  might  prevent  the  problem  far  more  cheaply 
than  treatment  for  each  individual.  Insurance  companies  and  political  organisations 
don't  want  to  do  this  because  thoy  flunk  no  one  can  prove  the  effectiveness  of  such 
preventive  measures. 


Of  course,  it's  just  as  hard  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  individual  treatment,  but 
insurance  companies  maintain  that  the  insurance  premiiRis  were  sat  up  to  pay  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statistically  predictable  need  for  treatment  and  they  have  good  data  on  ths 
Radical  behavior  of  individuals.  The  insurance  ccccsr.y  pays  for  then  to  visit  the 
doctor  a  certain  nunfcar  of  tines.  It  is  mot -necessary  for  then  to  be  cured  in  order 
for  the  insurance  company  to  pay. 


No  insurance  company,  hov.*cver,has  formally  set  up  c  maans  to  pay  for  a  certain  amount 
of  predictable  preventive  work  upon  a  certain  neighborhood,  office,  school,  church, 
band  of  relatives,  etc..  Consequently,  most  professionals  do  rot  concern  ther selves 
with  treating  troubled  social  organisms.  They  only  treat  individual  elements  of  these 
social  organisms — that  is,  they  treat  individual  persons.  Of  course ,  they  occasionally 
treat  those  individuals  in  a  group  or  in  a  finally,  b.t  usually  each  individual,  is  sepa¬ 
rately  treated  and  there  is  little  attempt  to  change  the  rituals  anl  the  styles  of 
behavior  of  whole  social  orgaais&s. 


Of  course,  ccessunities  do  change  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  of  drug  use,  of  the  tray 
women  treat  nen  or  white:;  and  blacks  treat  each  other,  but  '.-e  lire  to  imagine  that 
these  changes  just  cccur  spontaneously — that  there  is  n*>  useblc  lures  thst  causes  such 
changes.  Kost  communities  do  not  realise  that  engine?::*:  often  establish  a  pure  wstsr 
supply  in  a  village  -and  thus  end  OOt  of  its  disease.  -iliey  I.c.-ig;  £  too,  that  se-me  swii- 
tar/  practices  are  foricaliucd  as  lav  and  thus  put  an  end  to  rs;:  riiicol  problsis. 
JiOc-hwcrn,  for  instance,  is  eliminated  by  proper  usage  o£  privies. 


Of  course,  sore  professionals  do  work  at  chancing  attitudes,  rituals,  styles  of  be¬ 
havior.  The  clergy  often  dees  it  be- fore  the  catastrophe  oc:urs;  Medicine  and  the 
police  urn: ally  do  it  afterwards. 


But  where  does  ths  money  corns  from  which  supports  a  mental  htr.ilth  professional  as  he 
confers  with  school  authorities  or  court  staff  or  as  ha  i>*d:e::  a  speech  before  the  PT?. 
or  helps  organise  a  hoi— line  or  an  alcoholics  sneiiyojiis  chapter .  Well,  uow-a— days, 
jsueh  of  it  actually  comes  from  insurance,  The  proCcsrlonslc  are  paid  for  treatment 
they  render  to  individual c — r?rhW3  n*i  ircflestual  treatment.  Then,  on  their  car«  time, 
the  professionals  irel:e  speeches  and  consult  with  "human  cave,  takers"  such  os  school 
Leathers  and  policemen.  But  without  the  insurance  easy,  they  hn%e  no  professional 
time  "of  their  own”.  Of  course  there  wv  tasr.y  instances  5  is  rsdicina  where  the  coney 
paid  for  service  actually  support::  another  service  more  than  iu  sir'ports  the  pain  for 
service.  For  instance,  a  clinical  la!?*:  story  i ~;y  c«:-;xge  f'.ity  ceils  for  a  urinalysis 
r.nd  ten  dollars  for  a  tissue  e.-.-'.’-i for  c-r.-icer.  Tin,  urinalysis  actually  cores 
the  1  sb  5$:,  but  the  pathological  easrunavien  costs  550  or  j^orc.  Ths  urines  pay  for 
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Insurance  easpanies,  of  course/  pretend  that  they  have  cost  accounting  rsetliods  which 
show  just  how  their  aoney  is  being  Utilised,  They  say  it  goes  for  t sea ting  the  in¬ 
patient  when  actually  the  coney's  effect  spreads  to  outpatient  and  even  to  preventive 
work. 

A  fev  oental  health  professionals^-  have  tsade  more  detailed  cost  accounting,  and  have 
found  soma  of  the  relative  coots  of  inpatients  and  outpatient-  as  veil  as  preventive 
work  in  their  services.  They  have  even  set  up  ways  to  pay  off  professionals  for  actual 
rehabilitation  of  a  patient,  not  for  cere  hours  of  treatment.  Health  maintenance  sys¬ 
tem  benefited  when  a  cossmnlty's  health  was  batter;  they  have  suffered  financially 
when  the  coemmity  was  sicker.  But  health  maintenance  is  still  a  ijinor  effort  in  root 
communities. 


As  we  become  sore  precise  in  our  accountability,  the  public  finds  that  money  is  not 
being  spent  for  what  it  was  budgeted  for  (c.g.  it  is  spent  cn  tissue  examinations 
rather  than  on  urinalysis).  She  budgctcers  accordingly  cut  cut  that  "extra  roney".  In 
no  doing,  they  cut  out  the  new  and  progressive  development-  I'rofe .--ionols  now  will 
have  to  say  they  arc  doing  tease  uncertainly  progressive  things  n:*d  budget  for  then. 

The  general  techniques  and  philosophy  of  developing  cossunity  resi'Onsibility  for  the 
community's  own  delinquency'  and  disabilities  are  rather  simply  laid  out  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  .  2 « - ,  4  j,ut  t>;e  specific  ways  of  decreasing  non-ef festive  r.ar-i-  in  a  certain  cocsmunity 
He  stored  in  the  lore  end  the  experience  of  i  ts  nc iahborbc-cd  tv-nt  .1  Is;!!!:  profcs;?5.onal 
and  volunteers.  Typically,  the:a  people  do  not  write  up  wiiat  they  do.  They  teach  by 
demonstration  and  by  exeuplc?  consequently,  training  or  research  coordinators  and  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  editors  have  to  travel  around  with  thane  workers  and  interview  them 
Journalistically  in  order  to  get  sosa  of  this  lore  into  teachable  writing.  Evan  so, 

-h  is  attitude  and  charisma  when  it  comes  to  changing  tha  behavior  of  a  sheriff  or 
w-.-s  prejudices  of  a  cosaaaity  citkens  league.  Universities  and  ;  ccoanting  offices  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  measurable  and  literal ily  describablc  « crivities.  They  be¬ 
come  frustrated  with  the  ’illiterate"  cor.va-.nity  cental  health  worker,  and  tend  to  think 
he  really  could  not  be  very  important.  Personnel  depertsente  also  have  a  hart  tins  set¬ 
ting  standards  for  the  inportant  qualities  in  these  workers.  Directors  end  eanagers  of 
clinics  cf  course  know  the:.;  to  luxe.  They  hire  the  imaginative,  energetic  worker-  with 
a  liking  for  people,  and  a  flair  for  getting  along  with  local  families  and  individuals. 

One  thing  can  be  understood  however,  and  taught  to  the  new  worker.  This  is  tec  idea 
that  the  most  appropriate  organism  to  be  treated  is  not  always  the  individual.  It  nay 
be  a  social  organism  such  as  a  carried  couple,  a  large  family,  a  n-ighborliood,  a  school, 
a  shop  or  a  sill.  The  misbehaving  individual  nay  ba  a  cyaptec;  of  disease  in  the  family 
or  school  just  as  an  ulcerated  intestine  nay  be  a  cysstcc:  of  disease  in  the  total  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  have  reached  some  understanding  of  those  social  organisms  and  the  sort  of 
traatesnt  they  need.  (It  is  not  £  "expert"  treat-sent  delivered  to  them  with  great  confi¬ 
dence  and  authority;  rather,  it  is  a  process  of  negotiation  between  citizens  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  of  several  kinds  doing  the  entire  process  of  working  out  tee  problem*) .  But 
we  tend  to  pay  only  for  services  rendered  to  the  synotos — that  is  the  individual.  Davion 
individuals  ore  not  isolated  cases;  they  are  veil  known  to  be  acting  la  their  roles  as 
spouse ,  parent,  cocpany  clown,  devoted  servant,  public  ccasltiner,  show-off,  etc..  Uhen 
ve  concentrate  on  these  individuals  who  arc  only  symptoms  within  a  disturbed  society, 
wo  in  no  way  help  that  society  to  decrease  its  symptoms — teat  is  to  decrease  tea  numbers 
of  such  deviant  and  intolerable  individuals. 
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By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 


Modern  methods  of  training  medical  and  surgical  specialties  have  had  an  unwarranted 
influence  on  the  training  of  merit.  I  health  professionals.  We  consider  that  the  "best" 
medicine  results  when  we  collect  the  various  diseases  and  the  various  specialty  talents 
in  a  Great  Center.  The'yreat  prestige  and  the  combined  talents  belong  net  so  much  to 
the  geographic*!  area,  for  instance,  of  Boston  but  to  the  corporate  organization  of 
Harvard  University  or  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

Among  the  great  laboratories,  the  X-ray  machines  and  the  collections  of  specialises 
in  these  great  centers,  we  train  our  physicians  so  that  they  find  it  very  difficult 
to  practice  cut  in  the  "provinces"  without  these  facilities.  An  extreme  example  is 
the  Foreign  Medical  Graduate  whom  we  train  as  a  medical  or  psychiatric  resident  in  a 
great  center.  After  graduation,  he  can  not  return  to  Iran  or  Indonesia  to  practice 
because  he  is  not  comfortable  in  working  with  the  low  level  of  equipment  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  his  own  country.  Sometimes,  his  capital  city  has  good  equipment,  but  it 
collects  unto  itself  practically  all  the  highly  trained  doctors.  There  is  so  much 
competition  he  can  not  make  a  qood  living.  In  the  U.S.,  to  a  somewhat,  lesser  extent, 
doctors  also  collect  in  the  "Great  Centers",  Since  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
can  not  provide  adequate  medical  services  for  themselves,  the  medical  services  become 
the  plaything  of  centralized  politics — state  or  federal.  Thus,  the  people  of  Mattoon 
feel 'that  if  they  want  the  very  best  treatment,  they  must  go  to  a  great  center  like 
Chicago  or  Indianapolis. 

The  practice  of  good  psychiatry,  however,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  laboratories, 
the  X-ray  machines  nor  the  collections  of  extremely  specialized  experts.  The  X-ray 
technician,  the  pathologist,  and  the  surgical  nurse  perform  completely  -different 
functions  with  the  patient,  but  a  psychologist,  a  social  worker,  a  psychiatrist,  acti¬ 
vity  therapist,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor,  etc.  can  usually  deliver  the  sort 
of  treatment  a  patient  needs.  The  variations  in  their  approach  to  the  patient,  essen¬ 
tial  as  they  may  be,  are  not  gross. 

Furthermore,  the  psychiatric  problems  within  an  individual  can  not  be  separav  id  from 
the  background  in  which  they  occur.  These  problems  are  aggravated  or  mollified  largely 
by  the  environment  in  which  the  patient  lives  and  is  managed.  The  patient  gets  dis¬ 
turbed  not  simply  because  he  was  bom  with  less  brain  tissue  than  other  peop?.e;  he 
gets  disturbed  because  he  has  no  acceptable  role  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  office, 
the  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  and  their  advisors  often  send  him  off  to 
a  Great  Center  such  as  Michael  Reese  or  Elgin,  in  order  that  he,  alone,  car.  be  changed 
and  made  better  able  to  live  with  his  townfolk,  or  else  can  be  put  into  storage  out  of 
sight. 

The  inability  of  neighbors,  families,  teachers  and  bosses  to  cope  with  the  difficult 
human  relations  problems  that  arise  in  their  midst  leads  them  to  get  someone  else  to 
specialize  in  taking  those  problems  off  their  hands.  The  townfolk  feel  a  strong  need 
to  avoid  the  anxiety  brought  on  by  people  they  can  not  manage,  but  they  confuse  this 
need  with  the  need  to  get  medical  treatment  in  a  Great  Center.  They  feel  the  "best" 
service  for  the  problem  exists  in  the  Great  Center. 

Consequently,  local  politics  concerns  itself  with  turning  over  local  human  relations 
problems  to  big,  centralized  politics.  Counties  look  to  state  and  federal  hospitals 
as  experts.  Yet,  a  human  being  in  Elgin  who  is  trying  to  manage  a  patient  is  no  more 
human  than  one  in  Mattoon.  Perhaps  a  small  town  can't  do  brain  surgery,  but  it  affci 
the  most  intimate  social  contact  and  the  most  familiar  human  relations  that  an  indiv 
dual  has. 
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In  contrast,  the  community  mental  health  teams  orient  themselves  toward  rehabilitation 
within  the  local  community.  They  necessarily  utilize  local  citizens,  welD  accepted 
in  the  neighborhoods,  in  order  to  help  the  patient  and  his  peers  to  work  together  for 
their  own  mutual  benefit.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon  getting  a  somewhat  impaired 
individual  to  work  and  play  effectively  with  his  peers.  Only  a  secondary  emphasis  is 
placed  on  curing  a  chronic  impairment. 

In  the  "Great  Center"  on  the  other  hand,  most  effort  is  usually  placed  upon  the  attempt 
to  decrease  tn%  amount  of  inner  pathology  within  the  patient's  psyche.  The  theory 
there  is  that  if  the  pathology  is  relieved,  the  patient  will  automatically  take  his 
place  as  a  normal  human  being  among  his  peers,  who  will  readily  accept  him. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  impaired  works  best  when  the  client's  family 
and  employers  get  some  rewards  and  gains  from  their  relations  with  the  client.  Thus, 
a  hotel  manager  may  find  that  a  mentally  retarded  room  cleaner  is  more  loyal  and  de¬ 
pendable  than  the  highly  intelligent  person  who  quits  from  boredom  after  a  couple  of 
months. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  local  citizens  to  understand  and  use  the  benefits  that  can 
come  from  mental  health  clients.  California's  mental  health  laws  of  the  1960 's  were 
attempts  to  set  up  economic  rewards  and  punishments  to  counties  such  that  the  citizens 
would  have  to  accept  the  care  of  their  own  citizens,  and  would  find  satisfaction  and 
economic  gain  in  doing  so.  Such  laws  are  only  a  help.  The  ultimate  force  toward  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded  is  the  economic  and  emotional  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  to  the  citizens  in  the  course  of  rehabilitation  of  their  own  im¬ 
paired  fellows. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  given  much  thought  to  the  elimination  of  pathology  without  very 
good  results,  and  we  have  given  little  thought  to  programs  in  which  the  impaired,  old 
folks  help  bring  up  the  children  and  the  children  help  make  life  meaningful  to  the  old 
folks;  industry  utilizes  the  assets  of  the  developmentally  disabled — assets  such  as 
expertise  with  animals,  loyalty  to  supervisors,  ability  to  maintain  monotonous  jobs, 
etc..  People  with  certain  obsessions,  compulsions,  perversions,  and  prejudices  can 
contribute  a  lot  of  service  in  certain  fields.  It  would  appear  that  we  need  to  have 
more  operational  research  in  such  programs.  It  would  appear  too,  that  we  should  con¬ 
centrate  our  money  and  our  efforts  more  upon  the  primary  development  of  rehabilitation 
programs.  As  adjuncts  and  aids  to  the  rehabilitation,  we  can  have  some  "treatment" 
programs.  But  "treatment"  never  supersedes  rehabilitation. 
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CONCEPTS  FOR  PATIENT  TREATMENT 

As  tine  goea  on,  I  discover  that  some  of  my  prejudices  and  definitions  from  the  past 
are  different  from  many  of  yours.  I  need  to.  know  just  what  your  own  feelings  and  ex¬ 
periences  are  so  that  I  can  get  with  them;  I  certainly  don't  want  you  to  be  influenced 
by  any  out-of-date  concepts  of  ny  own.  Therefore,  I  want  to  air  than  with  you  as  far 
as  1  can,  and  have  you  give  ne  feedback  and  corrections  as  wo  nest  from  time  to  time 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

*  I 

1.  Milieu  Therapy 

My  first  personal  contact  with  milieu  therapy  was  in  1956  when  I  returned  from 
Korea  to  find  that  Dr.  Kenny  Artiss  had  established  a  milieu  unit  at  Walter 
'Reod  Hospital.  Milieu  there  meant  the  general  atmosphere  maintained  upon  the 
ward;  it  meant  the  temperature,  the  smell,  the  arrangement  of  beds,  the  status 
pattern  and  communication  pattern  among  the  clients  and  among  the  staff.  It 
was  a  set  of  expectations  which  every  member-client  and  staff  maintained  towards 
the  total  membership  of  the  ward.  The  staff  was  constantly  concerned  with  the 
stake-outs  of  territory  and  status  among  the  clients  and  staff.  It  was  influenced 
by  tlie  hospital  roaches,  cats  and  other  pets  as  well  as  by  the  blood  levels  in 
staff  and  clients  of  such  drugs  as  alcohol,  thorazine,  asprin,  nicotine  and 
caffeine.  The  milieu  was  affected  by  the  frequency  of  group  meetings  of  the  entire 
ward  membership,  and  by  the  type  and  quantity  of  medical  records.  //The  milieu  was 
adjusted  so  as  to  provide  a  maximum  theraocutic  influence  on  the  total  body  of 
staff  and  patients.  This  therapeutic  judgement  was  made  statistically;  in  any 
particular  adjustment  of  the  milieu  some  patients  improved  or  deteriorated  more 
than  others..  Thus,  the  milieu  was  not  aimed  at  helping  each  individual  patient. 
Individual  patients  often  had  to  have  individually  adjusted  attention  quite  aside 
from  the  general  milieu.  Nevertheless,  when  a  particular  patient  received  individ¬ 
ual  attention  or  therapy, .it  was  considered  to  affect  the  general  atmosphere  or 
milieu.  Thus,  a  dose  of  thorazine  or  an  hour  of  private  therapy  delivered  to  an 
individual  client  was  considered  to  be  indirectly  delivered  to  the  entire  milieu. 

Every  symptom  and  every  non-routine  act  was  considered  to  bo  a  communication  to 
the  entire "membership  (staff  and  client) — even  though  the  communication  night  Lo 
immediately  and  directly  delivered  to  a  single  person.  For  instance,  whenever  a 
flower  pot  was  thrown,  the  entire  membership  immediately  went  into  a  group  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  to  get  that  act  and  the  feeling  behind  it  expressed  in  words  rather 
than  in  the  more  powerful  but  more  confusing  emotional  outbursts.  Of  course,  the 
group  did  not  merely  attempt  to  get  the  patient  to  express  himself  in  words.  It 
also  tried  to  get  the  entire  membership  to  verbalize  its  own  contribution  to  the 
emotions  which  ended  up  in  that  particular  patient  becoming  the  mouthpiece  for  a 
communication  by  outburst. 

The  research  was  conducted  first  on  very  young,  acute  schizophrenics  for  a  couple 
of  years,  then  on  older  Schizophrenics,  and  finally  upon  alcoholics.  The  unit's 
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milieu  was  considered  to  be  neste,d  within  the  milieu  of  the  hospital  and  the 
general  political  milieu  of  the  army  and  the  federal  government.  Furthermore, 
each  individual  was  a  member  derived  from  the  outside  milieu  of  his  duty  com¬ 
pany  and  his  hone.  ^The  most  accurate  instrument  for  determining  the  quality 
of  a  milieu  was  a  human  body  with  a  sensitively  observing  and  feeling  head  on 
top  of  it.  Consequently,  when  the  social  worker  went  to  the  home  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  patient  to  evaluate  that  nilieu  of  origin,  the  social  worker  lived  in  that 
home  for  three  days.  In  the  majority  of  those  families,  there  was  a  phenomenon 
called  the  "second  day  revelation".  On  the  first  day  of  his  visit,  the  social 
worker  would  interview  the  family  members,  and  would  gather  a  lot  of  confidential 
family  feelings  and  history.  Or.  the  second  day  however,  some  member  would  pull 
him  aside  and  tell  him  the  "real"  secrets  of  the  family— contrary  to  the  nicely 
consistent  and  understandable  revelations  of  the  first  day.  Those  first  day  re¬ 
velations  were  dramatic  enough,  but  they  were  like  the  small  pot  of  gold  which 
the  pirate  buries  above  the  large  chest  of  treasure  so  that  the  diggers  will  be 
satisfied,  and  not  dig  further.  It  was  concluded  that  most  therapy  which  is  per¬ 
formed  without  more  tnan  c  >e  day  of  a  living-in  family  site-visit  is  performed 
upon  the  pot,  and  not  upon  the  chest. 

These  attitudes  affected  the  army's  consultation  to  civilian  nilieu  programs. 

For  instance,  when  Ft.  Logan  Mental  Health  Center's  alcohol  unit  asked  for  a 
consultation  from  the  army,  the  consultant  refused  to  stay  in  a  hotel?  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  living  in  a  hospital  bed  right  among  the  alcoholics  themselves.  It 
was  only  thus  that  he  felt  he  could  really  evaluate  the  milieu;  otherwise,  he 
would  be  too  aloof  and  detached  from  it. 

Later,  in  some  other  hospitals,  I  found  that  "nilieu"  meant,  the  24-nour  a  day 
management  which  nursing  staff  provide  for  clients.  It  was  a  sort  of  sou?  in 
which  they  all  improved  slowly,  or  at  least  their  tine  was  occupied.  The  social 
workers,  physicians  and  psychologists  then  extracted  a  client  or  a  small  group 
out  of  the  milieu  for  personalized  help.  This  idea  of  milieu  avoided  Kenny 
Artiss'  idea  that  all  help  and  every  symptom  and  complaint  was  part  of  the  milieu,, 
and  affected  every  client. 

The  Therapeutic  Community 


At  first  it  appeared  to  me  that  therapeutic  community  and  milieu  were  the  same 
thing,  but  in  1964  when  I  visited  Dr.  Maxwell  Jones  and  Dr.  Tom  Main's  thera¬ 
peutic  communities  in  Britain  it  appeared  that  milieu  was  a  plan  established  by 
the  staff  with  some  help  from  the  clients  to  maintain  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the 
improvement  of  sick  people.  A  therapeutic  community,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  be  a  political  organisation  something  like  a  nation  would  be.  Mostly,  its 
membership  was  concerned  with  policing,  entertaining,  feeding  and  treating  its 
own  internal  group  with  a  little  attention  to  the  outside  world  through  "ambassadors’ 

I  spent  a  week  in  Maxwell  Jones'  original  community  of  "psychopaths"  at  Hender¬ 
son  Hospital  south  of  London.  There  were  only  50  clients  there.  My  sc-ona  community 
was  Dingleton  hospital  in  Scotland,  a  400  bed  "state  hospital",  superintended  by 
Maxwell  Jones  himself.  This  hospital  contained  all  the  range  of  psychosis  and 
other  problems  normally  fpund  in  a  state  hospital.  The  third  was  Cassel  Hospital 
southwest  of  London.  Tom  Main  was  the  director.  There  were  about  50  residents, 
and  for  the  most  part,  they  were  severe  neurotics  with  only  a  couple  of  "psycho¬ 
paths"  and  a  couple  of  psychotics.  I  lived  in  at  the  first  two  hospitals  for  a 
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'  week  at  a  time^.,  at  the  third  one  for  only  a  couple  of  days.  The  problems  of 

:  each  of  thele '‘contnunities  were  quite  different,  but  they  had  certain  things 

in  oornaom  A 

s 

a.  Ho  uniforms  or  name  tags;  you  couldn't  tell  the  clients  from  the  staff. 

b.  ■  NO  psychotropic  drugs  were  given?  even  asprin  wa3  considered  a  psycho- 

tropic  drug  and  of  course,  all  sedatives  were.  Staff  believed  that  • 
drugs  which  controlled  behavior  prevented  staff  from  reacting  to  the 
psychological  needs  of  particular  psychotics  and  to  the  unit's  social 
problems  Which  usually  brought  on  the  symptomatic  behavior. 

c.  There  was  no  private  therapy — in  other  words,  there  was  r.o  one-to-one 
therapy  in  an  office.  The  one-to-one  contacts  v?ere  carried  on  in  the 
open,  with  other  staff  and  'patients  around.  All  programmed  psychotherapy 
was  group  psychotherapy, 

d.  One  or  two  of  the  day's,  meals  were  always  planned,  prepared  and  served 
by  the  clients.  If  they  over-ran  their  budget,  they  didn't  eat  much. 

••  Except  in  the  geriatric  unit,  no  one  but  clients  could  do  any  house- 
cleaning.  Among  the  "psychopaths"  at  Henderson,  the  unit  floors  would 
be  completely  covered  with  cigarette  butts  and  other  litter  before  the 
(  members  would  suddenly  have  a  clean-up  party  (about  tv/ice  a  Donth). 

f.  There  were  no  locks  on  the  doors,  and  no  mechanical  restraints  were  used. 

g.  Staff-to-patient  ratio  -  including  administrative  -  housekeeping  staff  - 
was  always  less  than  one  to  one. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  a  "state  hospital"  like  Dingleton  could  contain 
Its  court-committed  clients  without  locked  doors.  The  secret,  as  I  saw  it,  was  that 
they  were  contained  largely  by  the  other  clients  who  would  quickly  form  impromptu 
psychotherapy  groups,  and  surround  the  individual  with  therapy  before  he  could  get  out 
the  door.  Sometimes,  a  newly  committed  client  would  start  for  the  door  again,  as  soon 
as  the  group  was  over;  for  a  while,  there  would  be  only  a  few  seconds  between  group 
meetings.  Dingleton  was  actually  the  first  "state  hospital"  in  the  world  to  unlock 
all  its  doors.  Thir  occurred  about  twenty  years  before  Maxwell  Jones  came  there,  and 
made  it  a  therapeutic  coscaunity.  In  those  early  days  the  skill  of  the  client  groups 
did  not  necessarily  keep  the  patients  indoors,  but  the  surrounding  community,  after 
much  negotiation  with  the  hospital,  decided  that  it  could  tolerate  and  manage  a  few 
wandering  clients.' 

Henderson  Hospital  was  unique  in  that  the  admissions  and  discharges  of  clients  were 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  clients  already  in  the  hospital.'  No  doctor  could 
admit  a  client  if  the  resident  clients  didn't  want  him.  In  a  state  hospital,  if  a 
doctor  should  admit  a  client  that  the  others  could  not  tolerate,  that  would  only  mean 
that  the  new  client  would  get  poor  therapy,  and  would  probably  deteriorate.  In  Hender¬ 
son,  it  would  mean  that  in  24  hours,  he  would  very  likely  be  dead. 

At  Henderson  Hospital,  the  "psychopaths"  not  only  had  botn  scheduled  and  impromptu 
therapy  groups,  but  they  also  had  stabilized  work  groups.  One  sucb  group  handled  rest 
of  the  paper-work  for  the  research  and  follow-up  being  done  over  many  years  on  this 
program.  Another  group  was  essentially  a  carpentry  group,  and  went  around  repairing 
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the  da-*nag3  the  clients  had  done  the  night  before. 
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All  three  of  the  therapeutic  communities  I  visited  in  Britain  were  part  of  the  national 
health  service;  they  were  not  private  hospitals.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  private  hospital  to  make  real  innovations  than  for  a  public  one  to  do  it. 

The  private  hospital  lias  to  please  a  lot  of  fastidious  clients  and  staff;  the  public 
hospital  has  a  greater  variety  of  membership  and  therefore,  can  get  more  tolerance 
from  then. 

Apparently,  Ten  Main,  about  1945  instituted  the  first  therapeutic  community^  He,  him¬ 
self,  was  a  psychoanalyst  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  charge  of  five  psychiatric  units  . 
in  a  military  hospital  in  Eirminghan,  England,  lie  had  a  friend  who  was  an  orthopedic 
Surgeon*  This  surgeon  was  evaluating  patients  who  had  recovered  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  spine,  a  problem  which  usually  requires  six  to  twelve  months  treatment.  Half  of 
these  patients  had  been  treated  in  hospitals,  and  the  other  half  outside  of  hospitals. 
Now,  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  treatment,  the  surgeon  was  doing  his  part  of  the 
evaluation.  He  said  that  when  each  ex-patient  walked  into  his  office,  he  could  re¬ 
cognize  immediately  which  patients  had  been  treated  in  the  hospital  because  "the  marks 
of  the  hospitalization  were  still  upon  them".  At  this  point,  Tom  Main  realized  that 
the  most  important  effeer  he,  himself  wa3  having  upon  his  patients  was  simply  the 
effect  of  the  hospital  life,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  particular  "therapy".  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  set  about  to  attend  primarily  to  the  hospital  life.  He  did  this  mostly 
with  neurotics  of  the  type  which  might  also  have  benefited  by  psychoanalysis.  In 
1949,  Commander  Harry  Wilmer  visited  Cassel  Hospital  and  vas  inspired  to  establish 
the  first  therapeutic  community  in  the  U.S.  at  Oakland  Naval  Hospital,  California. 

In  the  mid  1940's,  Maxwell  Jones  set  up  Henderson  Hospital's  therapeutic  community 
for  treatment  of  the  "psychopaths"  which  psychiatry  had  always  considered  untreatables. 


Nell,  all  the  visiting  and  talking  I  did  on  these  programs  influenced  the  meaning  of 
"milieu"  and  “therapeutic  community"  for  me.  I  know,  hov?ever,  that  the  human  ser¬ 
vices  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  since  then;  I'm  just  telling  you  the  state  of  ay 
own  concepts  so  that  we  can  better  learn  together  as  wo  meet  in  the  future. 


Matthew  D.  Parrish,  MD 
Superintendent 
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CONCEPTS  OF  NURSING: 

A  Message  To  The  Nurses-Rockford  1976 

By  M.D.  Parrish 


Jqne  1976 


During  the  last  couple  of  years  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Implementa¬ 
tion  Commission  on  Nursing,  I  have  had  to  learn  some  concepts  of  nursing  which  are  new 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  you.  I  don’t  say  they  are  proper  or  valid, 
but  I  would  like  your  opinion  about  them  so  that  I  can  better  reorganize  my  own  thoughts. 
If  you  have  thoughts  about  any  of  this,  please  let  me  know  them. 

The  Commission,  as  I  have  heard  it,  has  generally  advocated  that  in  the  distant  future, 
all  nurses  should  have  a  Bachelors  Degree.  The  Commission  seems  to  say  that  the  two 
year  associate  nursing  training  should  be  eliminated.  The  three  year  diploma  training 
it  recognizes  as  being  very  valuable  for  patient  care,  but  it  seems  to  think  that  the 
degree  program  gives  a  broader  base,  and  particularly  affords  more  prestige  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  nursing. 

In  talking  with  students  and  professors  in  several  bachelors  degree  programs,  I  find 
that  they  are  now  saying  "Yes,  we  admit  that  the  three  year  diploma  program  gives  the 
nurse  much  more  skill  and  confidence  in  dealing  directly  with  the  patients*  needs". 
Accordingly,  (perhaps  in  order  to  justify  a  still  higher  prestige  for  the  bachelor)  some 
of  the  schools  are  saying,  "Yes,  the  diploma  program  turns  out  excellent  technical  nurse: 
but  we  turn  out  professional  nurses".  The  professional  nurse  is  one  who  can  (1)  handle 
the  English  language  better  in  order  to  write  reports,  charts  and  articles;  (2)  better 
Understand  general  management,  legal  implications  and  the  flow  of  paper  work;  (3)  main¬ 
tain  a  better  understanding  of  the  history  of  nursing  and  the  position  of  present  day 
nursing  in  that  overall  history;  (4)  maintain  a  higher  level  of  skill  dealing  with  grouj 
such  as  governing  boards,  advisory  boards,  citizen  groups,  hospital  committees  and  the 
working  group  upon  a  particular  nursing  unit. 

In  the  degree  programs  which  seem  to  be  the  most  modern,  the  nursing  courses  are  not 
taught  as  if  the  professors  maintained  some  vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  which  they 
ladled  out  to  the  students  as  needed.  Rather,  the  attitude  was  that  the  students  gene¬ 
rate  it  more  effectively.  Most  surprising  to  me  was  the  notion  that  the  nurses  are 
learning  as  groups,  not  just  individuals.  Assignments  were  often  given  to  a  group  of 
four  or  five  nurses.  The  group  had  to  decide  which  members  should  do  the  library  work, 
which  should  do  the  patient  observation,  and  which  the  editing  and  write-up,  etc.. 
Consequently,  the  individual  nurse's  grade  depended  on  how  well  she  could  cooperate  with 
the  group,  and  how  well  she  could  stimulate  that  group  to  do  better  work.  The  students 
were  very  angry  at  this  in  their  early  education,  and  I  don't  think  they  ever- completely 
accepted  it,  but  by  and  large,  they  seemed  to  come  out  of  school  with  the  notion  that 
there  are  no  fixed  answers  to  anything  in  nursing;  there  are  many  contradictions  and 
often,  the  nurse  is  damned  if  she  does,  and  damned  if  she  doesn't.  She  simply  makes 
the  best  choice  she  can  within  the  conflicting  data. 

Someof  the  students  tried  to  go  their  own  way,  feeling  that  they  would  become  great 
individuals  on  their  own.  They  simply  flunked,  or  got  very  low  grades.  They  could  be¬ 
come  great  individuals  perhaps,  but  only  after  they  had  learned  to  form  great  groups  or 
to  stimulate  great  work  from  a  mediocre  group. 
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There  seemed  to  be  three  kinds  of  skill  which  were  considered  particularly  important 
in  nurses:  (1)  The  ability  to  get  excellent  work  done  with  a  mediocre  staff;  (2)  the 
ability  to  allow  subordinates  who  were  brighter  than  the  supervising  nurse  to  develop 
their  own  full  potential  even  though  they  would  eventually  out-shine  the  supervisor; 
(3)  the  ability  to  involve  the  patient  in  his/her  self-care  plan  to  allow  for  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  maximum  level  of  functioning. 


The  basic  function  of  the  nurse  wa3  to  get  the  patient  (and  his  significant  associates) 
onto  the  track  of  adequate  self-care.  Nursing  was  needed  whenever  sufficient  self-care 
was  absent.  Nurses,  however,  did  not  simply  fill  in  for  absent  care  by  providing  it 
themselves;  they  organized  systems  of  communication  and  of  work  around  the  patient  so 
that  self-care  became  a  closed  system.  For  example,  a  system  of  inter-dependent  family 
members  might  cooperate  to  keep  a  patient  member,  and  indeed  all  other  members,  in  a 
state  of  good  health. 


Whenever  a  patient  wichin  such  a  system  lost  some  of  his  symptoms  and  perhaps  became 
able  to  walk  or  to  think  better,  his  role  within  his  system  changed.  This  necessitated 
at  least  a  slight  change  in  the  role  of  every  other  member.  Thus,  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  correct  a  patient's  disability  without  considering  what  the  role  change  would  do  to 
the  patient  and  his  significant  associates.  For  example,  the  patient  may  have  played 
the  role  of  a  complainer  for  his  associates.  They  may  have  needed  him  to  voice  com¬ 
plaints  for  them,  or  the  patient  may  have  been  the  object  of  altruistic  help-recreation 
from  the  group.  If  removed  from  his  group  role,  the  patient  might  lose  his  significance 
as  a  person.  ) 

Thus,  the  nurse  is  a  communications  center  and  a  communications  stimulator  in  a>  self-ca- 
system  which  includes  the  patient  and  the  doctor.  The  nurse  regulates  contact  between 
doctor,  patient,  family,  other  hospital  staff,  etc.. 

The  physician  usually  functions  by  moving  into  the  patient  system  as  needed,  and  then 
withdrawing  when  his  particular  project  was  finished.  Usually,  his  project  consisted 
of  improving  the  individual  patient's  ability  to  handle  the  disease-producing  forces 
which  were  rendering  him  temporarily  non-effective.  The  nurse  functioned  by  continuously 
monitoring  the  conmunications  within  the  patient  system— the  symptoms,  the  therapies,  the 
role  changes,  the  learning,  etc..  This  seems  to  me  to  be  more  true  of  the  public  health 
nurse  than  of  the  traditional  hospital  nurse. 

The  nurses  duties  were  (1)  to  carry  out  the  health  care  measures  such  as  to  see  that 
the  proper  medications,  diet,  exercise,  etc.  were  provided;  (2)  to  observe  the  effects 
of  those  measures  and  to- ohserve  and  chart  any  new  symptoms;  (3)  to  select  and  obtain' 
resources  such  as  a  doctor's  attention  to  fever,  or  an  aide  to  help  with  the  patient's 
toilet  activities;  (4)  to  design  self-care  for  the  patient  and  the  system  in  which  he 
must  live. 


There  were  certain  facts  which  were  considered  "nursing  crimes": 

1.  Practicing  medicine  such  as  by  giving  unauthorized  medications  or  discharging 
a  patient  on  her  own;  officially  making  a  diagnosis  (as  distinct  from  a  clear 
nursing  assessment). 

2.  Practicing  nursing  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

3.  Negligent  or  improper  assignment  of  personnel. 

-  4.  Improper  acceptance  of  duties  for  which  she  is  unqualified. 
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5.  Derisive  or  slanderous  conmunications — oral  or  written  about  patients  or  staff. 

t 

6.  Stealing  drugs  and  supplies,  or  mismanaging  patient's  property. 

7.  Caring  for  a  patient  without  having  a  plan — that  is,  without  regard  for  the 
future  or  for  how  ward  activities  relate  to  eventual  rehabilitation  of  a 
patient  problem. 


8.  Allowing  a  patient  or  a  patient  system  to  come  to  harm  by  not  challenging 
improper  treatment  by  others. 

9.  Concealing  the  nurses  own  errors;  for  instance,  a  nurse  might  inadvertently 
give  an  overdose  of  medication.  This,  in  itself,  was  not  considered  a  crime 
if  it  was  written  in  the  chart,  and  called  to  the  attention  of  other  people 
so  that  either  immediate  corrective  measures  could  be  taken  or  if  perhaps  the 
patient  were  already  dead,  at  least  a  clear  investigation  could  be  made  which 
would  lead  to  prevention  of  further  such  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nurse  recorded  that  she  had  given  the  correct  dose  when  she  really  had  not, 
that  was  considered  a  •‘crime''. 

The  hospital  had  to  be  careful  not  to  punish  too  severely  an  honest  mistake  for  that 
would  lead  to  (1)  a  tendency  for  staff  to  conceal  mistakes  in  the  future,  and  (2)  a 
tendency  for  pharmacist,  physician,  manager  and  technician  to  absolve  themselves  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  problem.  Thus,  very  little  energetic  talent  would  be 
directed  toward  improvement. 

The  modern  nurse,  then,  saw  herself  as  the  central  promoter  and  monitor  of  a  process 
of  developing  self-care  in  a  social  system  which  included  the  patient.  Thus,  within 
a  family,  the  nurse  abetted  the  re-direction  and  the  role  chf&ges  necessary  for  better 
health;  on  the  ward,  she  promoted  healthy  interaction,  caring  and  cancel;.*  among 
patients  themselves  as  well  as  between  staff  and  patients.  Agair ,  the  gcal  was  self- 
care  both  for  the  individual  and  his  group.  In  the  development  of  this  system,  the 
nurse  insured  that  the  disciplines  outside  nursing  contributed  their  part.  If  they 
did  not,  then  the  nurse  contributed  to  the  negotiation  of  proper  organizational  changes. 
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There  is  a  spectrum  of  definition  for  "schizophrenia"  which  ranges  from 
calling  it  a  non-human  degenerative,  hereditary  disease,  with  a  life-long 
inevitable  downhill  deterioration  (Krapelin)  to:  a  necessary  social  role 
in$>osed  upon  some  individuals  and  contributing  to  art,  creativity,  and  a 
better  self-image  for  the  non-schizophrenic  (Laing,  Sheff,  Szasz) .  The 
particular  definition  at  any  one  time  and  place  depends  upon  the  contemporary 
social  philosophies  and  the  skills  in  management  of  all  behavioral 
difficulties . 

The  spectrum  viewed  by  the  lenses  of  service  design  ranges  from  Origin  to 
Management:  genetic  and  familial  transmission-. .family  and  individual 
biochemistry. ..cultural,  social  and  psychological  disturbances. . .epidemiology. . 
rehab,  administration,  politics  (including  some  forms  of  treatment  as  jelling 
agents  which  make  the  problem  more  chronic) . 

In  the  twin  studies  for  the  past  25  years,  beginning  with  Kallman,  there  is 
definite  statistical  proof  that  the  identical  twin  of  a  schizophrenic  person 
is  three  times  more  likely,  from  his  biology  alone,  to  develop  schizophrenia 
than  is  the  fraternal  twin  of  a  schizophrenic.  When  twin  studies  began  about 
25  years  ago,  the  differential  between  identical  (monozygotic)  twins  and 
fraternal  (dizygotic)  twins  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  differential 
has  decreased  lately,  however,  because  of  refinements  in  the  ability  to 
identify  mono-  and  di- zygotic  twins,  and  also  to  ingenious  ways  of  studying 
twins  who  had  no  common  environmental  influences.  Care  has  been  taken  lately 
that  the  diagnosis  of  schizophrenia  has  been  made  by  disinterested  persons 
who  did  not  know  what  part  of  the  study  they  were  participating  in.  Change  in 
diagnostic  criteria  has  also  affected  the  degree  of  this  differential  between 
the  types  of  twins. 

Since  the  1920s  the  City  of  Copenhagen  has  kept  good  records  of  both  the 
biological  and  adoptive  families  of  twins  adopted  into  different  families. 

The  twins  concerned  had  had  no  contact  with  each  other  after  birth,  nor  had 
their  adoptive  or  biological  families  had  any  contact  among  them.  Mono-  and 
di-zygotic  differentiation  was  made  by  immunologic  studies  upon  the  cells  of 
the  twins.  It  is  such  data  as  these  which  bring  down  the  indicated  influence 
of  heredity  to  the  factor  of. three. 

It  appears  likely  that  there  are  many  hereditary  factors  which  produce  a 
personal  proclivity  toward  schizophrenia.  These  factors  are  most  likely 
transmitted  in  the  chromosomes  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  hereditary 
virus  or  some  other  factor  is  transmitted.  There  are  probably  many  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  including  chemical,  social,  and  psychological  ones,  which  can 
control  or  trigger  the  effect  of  the  hereditary  factor. 
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Heston  differentiated  the  effect  of  hereditary  factors  from  the  effect  of 
"double  bind"  and  other  psychological  influences  from  the  parents.  Some 
neurotic  and  behavioral  problems,  as  well  as  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases,  also  seemed  to  develop  differentially  in  mono-  and  di¬ 
zygotic  twins . 


Characteristics  of  Schizophrenia  as  Viewed  Historically 

Kraepelin:  "Schizophrenia"  is  a  life-long  degenerative  disease,  existing 
from  birth.'  It  is  incurable. 

Eugen  Bleuler:  A  thinking  disorder  with  distorted  associations,  a  crippling 
ambivalence,  and  with  affect  dissociated  from  the  content  of  thought. 

Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  secondary  manifestations  and  are  not 
especially  characteristic  of  schizophrenia. 

Jung  and  Adolf  Meyer:  The  schizophrenic  has  an  altered  life  style,  few 
friends,  brittle  under  stress. 

Harry  Stack  Sullivan:  He  develops  loss  of  self-esteem,  dissatisfaction  with 
own  performance. 

Aiieti:-  Schizophrenia  is  a  life-long  defect  of  problem  solving,  a  retreat 
from  reality,  from  reason,  and  from  society — with  exacerbations  when  facing 
social  or  chemical  stress. 

Manfred  Bleuler:  In  1950,  schizophrenia  showed  a  less  deteriorated  course 
than  in  1910 — possibly  due  to  better  service  design. 

Boy  Grinker,  Sr. :  Difficulty  in  problem-solving  develops  episodically 
under  stress.  There  is  decreased  ability  to  get  joy  out  of  human  contact 
or  accomplishments. 

Some  schizophrenic  persons  are  never  psychotic.  Many  of  them,  are  particularly 
productive  at  work  requiring  free  association.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
families  containing  a  schizophrenic  ha\ys  fewer  colds,  allergies,  and  cancer. 
Also,  schizophrenics  tend  to  look  younger  than  their  chronological  age. 

Lyman.  Wynn,  Gregory  Bateson,  Jay  Haley,  and  others,  carried  out  studies  over 
many  years  with  families  living  in  a  hotel  residential  situation  in  NIMH. 

These  families  all  contained  a  schizophrenic  menber.  The  experimenters  tried 
to  prove  that  the  "double  bind"  effect  for  role  specialization  or  loss  of 
family  boundaries,  with  vague  duties  and  responsibilities,  were  productive 
of  schizophrenia.  All  their  work  was  negative.  They  could  not  prove  a  causal 
relationship  between  family  structure  or  interactions  and  the  appearance -of 
schizophrenia. 


Heraember,  a  schizophrenic  child  will  make  a  family  act  queer.  Family  queemess 
might  just  as  likely  be  caused  by  schizophrenia  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
schizophrenia. 
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Conclusion 

(1)  Any  good  treatment  for  schizophrenia  is  a  life-long  treatment  (though 
it  may  be  intermittent).'  (2)  Any  good  treatment  for  schizophrenia  should 
include  the  insnediate  family  of  the  schizophrenic.  (3)  Schizophrenic 
persons  may  possibly  be  rehabilitated  into  work  appropriate  to  the 
schizophrenic  way  of  thinking. 


Biochemistry 

Kety  and  Axelrod  studied  altered  indole  amines  and  catecholamines  in 
schizophrenia  and  other  mental  disturbances.  This  chemistry  was  also  studied 
by  Schildkraudt  and  Himwich  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  by  Solomon  Snyder 
(Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  27:162,  August,  1972),  also  Stein  S  Wise 
(Science  171:1132-1136  Mar  12,  1971).  Some  of  the  indole  amine  effects  were 
associated  with  disturbances  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  indole -related 
mescaline  and  LSD.  Catecholamine  effects  were  related  to  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  the  catechol -related  drug  amphetamine.  Phenothiazines  (such  as 
thorazine)  block  the  effects  upon  the  body  of  these  biochemical  disturbances. 
The  abnormal  levels  of  enzymes  and  chemicals  may  be  raised  much- higher  than 
the  usual  psycho togenic  doses  but  phenothiazines  can  still  block  them. 


Therapeutic  Biochemical  Conclusions 

( 

1.  Amphetamines  are  very  troublesome  for  schizophrenics.  These  drugs  produce 

(  symtoms  of  acute  schizophrenia. 

2.  A  phenothiazine  drug  acts  as  if  it  restores  a  deranged  nervous  metabolism, 
and  the  patient  should  have  life-long  access  to  it.  Some  say  he  should  have 

a  constant  maintenance  dose. 

3.  Schizophrenic  people  should  avoid  barbiturates,  alcohol,  and  minor 
tranquilizers  because  these  chemicals  prevent  adaptational  work.  They  s imply 
make  the  schizophrenic  more  detached  from  the  environmental  problems  without 
actually  protecting  him  from  malicious  biochemical  influences. 

4.  Many  hyperactive  children  and  vicious  dogs  sure  paradoxically  mollified  by 
aaphetamines . 

5.  No  mother  should  be  openly  blamed  for  being  schizophrenigenic .  There  is 

no  solid  proof  that  mothers  cause  schizophrenia.  Making  the  mother  blame  herself 
instead  of  working  with  the  child  and  the  family  only  produces  a  harder  problem. 


( 
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THE  ANXIETY  STYLES  WHICH  GUIDE  ECONOMIC  LIFE 
Ifeithew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 

July  1976 


This  is  a  re-thinking  and  modification  of  the  notions  of  Paul  Tillich  and 
David  Riesman,  with  an  attempt  to  fit  them  into  modern  problems  of  welfare 
economy. 


ANXIETY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Books  like  Beotfulf,  the  Song  of  Boland ,  and  the  Norse  Sagas,  show  that  from 
about  800  A.D.  to  1400  A.D.  the  people  of  Europe  were  largely  concerned  with 
survival  against  fate  and  impending  death.  People  were  always  drowning  at  sea, 
being  raided  by  Vikings,  or  assassinated  by  highwaymen.  In  order  to  fend  off 
the  anxiety  produced  by  such  terrible  contingencies,  the  people  of  Europe 
Invested  heavily  in  religion.  During  the  1000' s  and  1100* s,  they  built  thousands 
of  expensive  and  artistic  churches  along  the  pilgrimage  routes  to  Some,  Santiago 
de  Compestello,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  every  minor  community.  Tourists  today 
marvel  at  how  small  provinces  could  have  built  the  elaborate  cathedrals  which 
peppered  Europe  in  those  days.  People  also  went  on  crusades.  They  spent  long 
periods  of  time  at  special  prayer  marathons.  On  a  local,  personal  level, 
individuals  felt  a  responsible  membership  in  an  immortal  family  life  which 
took  away  some  of  the  fear  of  death.  The  society  invested  in  deep  creative 
thinking  in  the  monasteries,  which  were  not  usually  self-supporting,  but 
received  a  lot  of  donations  from  people  who  hoped  they  would  thereby  get  closer 
to  Heaven.  Of  course,  there  was  some  danger  in  the  deep  religious  thinking 
done  in  the  monasteries,  since  it  might  prove  that  some  established  rituals 
were  blasphemous,  or  even  that  God  did  not  exist. 

This  heavy  investment  in  religion  drove  Europe  to  bankruptcy.  Feudal  lords 
mortgaged  or  freed  their  holdings  in  order  to  finance  crusades.  Food  supply 
decreased  as  sore  hands  were  taken  for  holy  wars  or  for  building  new  churches. 


THE  ANXIETY  OF  RENAISSANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EUROPE 


About  13(H)  to  1950,  people  were  especially  concerned  about  self-respect.  They 
wanted  to  develop  their  prestige  and  their  acceptance  as  worthy  individuals. 
Trades  people  wanted  to  gain  through  earning  power  what  nobles  had  by  blood. 

As  they  plotted  and  worked  upon  immediate  earthy  problems,  these  people  developed 
fears  of  condemnation,  guilt,  and  sin.  They  fended  off  most  of  this  anxiety  by 
a  pre-occupation  with  commercial  work  and  production.  Working  for  others  in 
order  to  get  money  to  help  Ms  family  built  up  an  individual's  feeling  of  inner 
righteousness.  He  could  excuse  himself  for  a  fierce  drunk  or  temporary  back¬ 
sliding  into  sin.  A  good  worker  played  a  member-role  in  a  productive  group. 

This  role  gave  him  a  strong  personal  identity  and  public  image.  (I  am  a 
'*heelvright — accountant journalist. ..coal  miner.)  Work  was  not  usually  done 
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for  the  joy  of  the  work  process  itself.  Work  was  disagreeable.  Thus  the 
individual  piled  up  a  sort  of  penance  ahead  of  time  for  secret  guilts  and 
future  sins — real  or  unreal.  Slave  traders,  oil  barons,  steel  magnates,  such 
as  Adams,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  were  not  only  hard  workers  but  philanthropists. 
Such  work  and  such  philanthropy  gave  them  more  right  to  be  cruel  to  their 
workers  or  unscrupulous  to  their  business  colleagues. 

Deep  thinking .was  done  by  Research  and  Development  Units.  Such  thinking  was 
dangerous,  of  course,  like  any  deep  thinking,  because  a  new  discovery  might 
render  a  whole  corporation  obsolete.  Many  people  would  lose  their  jobs  and, 
therefore,  their  defenses  against  salient  guilts  and  fears. 

States  eventually  drove  themselves  toward  bankruptcy  with  the  vast  resources  • 
spent  first  or.  canals,  then  railroads,  then  roads,  then  elaborate  communications, 
each  rendering  the  prior  investment  obsolescent.  They  produced  a  succession  of 
ever-higher  skyscrapers  and  ever  more  elaborate  military  systems. 

POST  INDUSTRIAL  ANXIETY 

Ie  the  twentieth  century  the  life  of  many  workers  had  lost  its  meaning.  The 
complex  organization  of  work  processes,  the  fine  specialization  and  monotoniza- 
tion  of  tasks  led  to  a  feeling  of  emptiness  in  life  and  a  lack  of  commitment  to 
any  important  and  significant  masterpiece  of  production.  Penitent  work  alone 
could  not  fend  off  this  emptiness,  in  fact,  modern  job-work  made  life  even  more 
empty.  Industry  consolidated  into  larger  corporate  bodies  in  order  to  undertake 
grander  schemes,  but  in  so  doing,  it  further  dehumanized  workers  and  staff,  and 
further  polluted  the  world. 

To  fend  off  this  sort  of  anxiety,  society  often  set  up  leaders  who  would  provide 
Issues  to  which  people  could  commit  themselves.  Sometimes  individuals  committed 
themselves  to  the  person  of  a  leader  in  a  sort  of  transference  relationship. 

Such  leaders  could  be  politicians,  like  Joe  McCarthy,  or  recreation  experts  like 
Joe  Namath;  or  they  could  be  syndicate  godfathers,  ad  men,  social  evangelists, 
therapists  or  other  service  providers. 

Cities  and  states  then  began  to  go  bankrupt  from  spending  on  unproductive  welfare 
services  and  fringe  benefits.  Since  money  value  was  seen  as  based  on  productive 
work,  society  lost  out  when  it  spent  money  on  the  TV  networks  and  programs, 

Olympic  games,  fairs,  fiestas,  Disneylands,  Bicentennials,  Astrodomes,  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  schools.  The  school  functioned  not  primarily  for  education  but  for 
containment  of  youth  whose  lives  would  otherwise  be  meaningless  and  would  lead 
them  to  delinquency,  such  as  theft,  sex,  drugs,  violence,  and  other  temporarily 
meaningful  thrills  and  commitments. 

Research  supported  by  government  grants  often  searched  out  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life.  It  concerned  itself  with  psychology,  gourmet  food,  eradication 
of  disease  and  pollution,  alleviation  of  pain,  improvement  of  sex  life,  ways  tc 
realize  individual  potential,  or  to  be  a  stylishly  "effective  parent."  The 
danger  was  that  research  would  reveal  that  much  expensive  medical  work  was  non- 
effective,  or  that  certain  profitable  and  interesting  recreations,  foods,  or 
drugs  were  dangerous  and  must  be  eliminated.  A  new  form  of  entertainment  might 
even  be  worked  out  which  was  more  attractive  than  movies  or  TV.  Whole  institutions 
might  then  rapidly  die  out,  and  people  would  face  their  emptiness  and  apathy  with 
no  stimulating  rescue  from  outside. 
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Modern  people  lost  any  fear  of  Hell,  or  of  being  the  last  of  a  family  line,  or 
of  learning  nothing  in  school,  or  of  having  no  job.  The  Universal  State  took 
care  of  aV  that.  The  great  cities,  the  great  corporations,  the  sometimes 
money-hungry  churches  and  universities  promoted  the  citizen’s  autonomous  isola¬ 
tion  as  a  urique  individual.  Tuned  up  now  to  be  spontaneous  and  self-deciding, 
he  so.  foetid  he  must  face  death  all  along,  not  as  a  team  member  in  highly 
productive  expiatory  work,  nor  as  a  member  of  an  immortal  family  line,  nor  as  a 
part  of  a  divinely  blessed  church.  The  emergent  fear  of  fate  and  death  began  to 
put  the  citizen  back  into  the  medievaj  anxiety  concerning  survival  itself. 

Thus  we  may  come  full  circle. 


COMPARISON  WITH  "THE  LONELY  CROWD" 

In  David  Rlesmau’s  book  The  Lonely  Crowd ,  one  can  find  some  relation  between 
the  medieval  type  of  anxiety  and  the  book’s  "tradition-directed"  person.  Such 
persons  followed  the  trades,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  of  their  ancestors.  A 
peasant’s  son  was  a  peasant;  a  sailor’s  son  was  a  sailor;  a  Catholic’s  son 
was  a  Catholic.  Everyone  knew  his  place.  Everyone  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  practically  every  hour  of  chc  day — without  "management" 
T  or  calculated  organization.  The  citizen  of  the  commercial  era,  with  his  work 
ethic,  is  reminiscent  of  Rlesman's  "inner-directed"  person  who  is  guided  by  his 
own  formulat'<n  of  moral  values  and  by  his  own  need  for  self-respece.  This  need 
can  be  tapped  by  corporations  to  organize  persons  int.  roles  and  specialties. 

Post-industrial  persons  are  reminiscent  of  Riesman’s  "other-directed"  man  who 
keeps  changing  his  own  meaningful ness  and  his  own  interests  in  tune  with  the 
changing  opinions  and  tastes  he  perceives  in  his  peers. 

If,  now,  society  moves  toward  the  development  of  a  universal  state  or  a  universal 
church,  some  ritualistic  "traditions"  may  be  forced  upon  the  individual  by  these 
vastly  organized  and  powerful  institutions.  We  may  develop  a  medieval  attitude 
where  no  one  questions  the  head  of  the  traditional  church  world  or  the  state 
world  but  within  those  given  worlds,  a  person  gets  his  daily  satisfactions  from 
•family,  small  cliques,  guilds,  or  "mafias." 


THE  COMPONENTS  OF  WEALTH 

It  would  seem  that  wealth  has  always  been  derived  from  four  components; 

(1)  material  resources,  such  as  land,  slaves,  or  an  array  of  devoted  servants; 

(2)  energy  resources,  such  as  coal,  oil,  strong  servants;  (3)  intellectual  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  a  good  education,  libraries,  research  institutes,  and  intelligent 
servants;  (4)  emotional  resources,  such  as  aggressiveness,  daring,  paranoid 
energy,  intense  curiosity,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  simultaneous  need  of  all  four 
such  resources,  various  ages  and  centuries  have  emphasized  one  resource  rather 

S  than  the  others.  Medieval  people  usually  emphasized  material  goods  such  as 
land  and  gold.  Many  kings  and  nobles  could  not  even  read  or  write,  and  some 
were  rather  stupid  and  apathetic. 

At  other  times,  it  has  become  clear  that  unless  a  nation  had  the  fuel  to  move 
its  machinery,  it  could  not  develop  itself  nor  wage  war.  Hence,  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Germany  of  its  oil  supplies  during  World  War  II.  At  other  times  it 
becomes 'clear  that  if  a  nation  or  other  organization  has  the  intellect  to  create 
a  steam  engine  or  an  atom  bomb  before  anyone  else,  it  will  soon  command  all  the 
material  and  energy  it  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  without  che  curiosity  or  the 
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emotional  drive  to  do  the  necessary  intellectual  work,  no  group  will  develop 
any  invention  or  discovery.  The  Huns,  under  Attila,  or  the  Mongols  under 
Genghis  Khan,  had  few  resources  except  their  emotional  energy.  Emotional 
commitment  for  good  or  bad  was  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  Japan  and  of 
Germany  in  World  War  II. 

Even  if  post-industrial  man  gains  some  control  over  fate,  avoids  moral  guilt 
and  provides  some  exciting  new  style  of  living,  he  may  still  fade  away  if  he 
goes  soft  and  apathetic  in  his  peacefully  regulated  world,  and  some  pre¬ 
industrial  peoples  exercising  their  highly  emotional  curiosity,  verve,  daring 
and  vigor  may  inherit  the  earth. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Suppose  that  medieval  man  had  calculated  the  cost  of  his  religious  crusades, 
building  programs,  and  devotion  marathons,  would  he  not  have  seen  that  he  would 
eventually  run  out  of  materials  and  energy  to  support  them?  Suppose  industrial 
man  had  calculated  the  extent  of  the  minerals  to  be  exploited,  the  air,  ground, 
and  sea  to  be  used  as  waste  dumps,  and  the  land  area  to  be  cultivated,  would  he 
not  predict  that  some  day  his  expanding  economy  would  have  to  end?  Suppose  that 
service-oriented  man  calculated  the  vast  number  of  teeth  that  needed  to  be 
straightened,  diseases  that  needed  to  be  cured,  and  children  who  needed  really 
good  educations,  would- he  not  find  his  time  and  his  material  resources  too 
limited  to  serve  all  these  people  equally,  and  well? 

If  we  invest  in  intellect — in  research — we  may  find  ways  to  accomplish  more 
than  we  can  now  predict.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  styles  of  thinking 
progress  outside  of  our  control.  Organizational  anxieties  change,  and  the 
newer  anxieties  need  to  be  fended  off  or  staunchly  accepted  and  lived  with. 
Whether  we  will  ever  attain  our  service  goals  depends  on  whether  the  people 
want  to  commit  a  world  of  emotional  energy  to  the  projects  and  whether  that 
energy  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  changing  anxieties  and  needs — new  wars, 
new  religions,  new  discoveries,  new  populations  coming  to  power.... 
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THE  CHANGING  CONCEPT  OF  SELF 


M.  D.  Parrish 

The  Self  Anchored  to  a  Wave  in  .the  Social  Sea 

Many  sensitive  modem  artists  and  literary  figures  have  portrayed  a 
changed  view  of  man  -  a  chapge  largely  unnoticed  by  the  average 
modem  man.  In  Hardy’s  The  Return  of  the  Native,  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  character  is  the  environment  itself.  TnTafka's  The  Trial,  a 
man  is  put  on  trial  for  some  horrible  crime,  but  is  not  told  what 
the  crime  is,  and  he  is  unaware  that  he  has  committed  any  crime. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  made-  to  feel  guilty.  In  the  ultra-modern 
writings  of  Sartre,  Samuel  Beeket,  Camus,  Ionesco  and  Robbe-Grillet, 
the  characters  interact  with  each  other  at  great  length,  but  they 
are  faceless;  they  have  no  qualities  of  their  own.  Bartck  and  many 
other  composers  produce  pieces  of  music  which  are  never  anchored  in 
any  key.  Matisse,  Picasso,  and  other  painters  produce  images  which 
seem  to  represent  people,  but  'which  have  no  perspective  and  thus  the 
figures  do  not  assume  any  particular  position  in  space  relative  to 
the  viewer.  They  are  essentially  decorations  of  a  particular  piece 
of  canvas,  anor^e  Sepal's  sculptures  -re  representations  o-f  r.aople 
carrying  on  the  daily  chores  of  living,  but  they  arc  all  completely 

bound  up  in  plaster  casts.  The  viewer  may  want  to  say  "I  know  you're 
in  there  Charlie!".  Robert  Kucil,  in  The  Man  V/i  t.honf"  p.;ir~H  t  <  — 
presented  the  individual  purely  as  a  bureaucratic  role  player  -.ho 
pivoted  his  behavior  no  longer  within  himself  -  no  longei4  with  any 
constancy  of  character  -  but  within  the  immediately  present  rela¬ 
tions  between  him  end  another  person  or  thing. 

What  caused  this  shift  of  the  center  of  personal  leverage?  Industrial 
work  brought  a  division  of  labor  -  a  specialization  -  among  workers 
so  that  a  man  could  only  employ  and  develop  a  part  of  his  ability. 

Some  men  concentrated  on  developing  skill  with  tools.  They  came  to 
see  and  think  in  mechanic's  language.  They  developed  specific 
interests,  specific  knowledge,  specific  muscles.  Some  others  con¬ 
centrated  on  skills  with  handling  papers  and  writing,  but  ever,  tno 
large  vocabulary  they  devolped  was  a  special  language  in  itself. 

People  identified  themselves  with  the  kind  of  work  they  did,  but  ./hen 
their  work  became  narrow  ar.d  specialized,  their  personalities  also 
became  narrow  and  specialised.  In  older  days,  a  man  might  say  "V.no 
am  I?  I  am  a  farmer....  A  nobleman.  .  .A  teacher  of  children. ..  .A 
shoemaker".  Later,  when  jobs  became  specialized,  the  man  would  say 
"Who  am  I?  I  am  a  Volkswagen  mechanic. .. .a  sewing  machine  operator.. 
..a  fifth  grade  math  teacher". 

Thus,  the  dividing  up  of  various  job  functions  in  bureaucracy  nr.  1 
industry  allowed  the  exercise  of  only  a  narrow  part  of  a  person’s 
natural,  biological  functioning  or  of  his  traditional  social  function. 
The  individual  could  not  cultivate  within  himself  a  simple  self- 
meaning  which  would  be  significant  and  useful  in  all  aspects  of  his 
life.  He  has  one  significance  in  his  family  group;  another  in  his 
work  group;  another  in  his  play  group.  If  he  got  sick,  the  hospital 
would  try  to  lorce  nim  into  a  standard  patient  role.  For  instance, 
a  hospital  would  as  far  as  possible,  tiwat  all  appendicitis  in 
accordai.ce  with  a  standard  routine  --  deviating  only  to  manage 
"complications".  Thus  the  hospital  acted  as  a  sort  of  production 
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line — much  as  modern  schools  do.  Some  persons  of  course,  try  to 
tell  themselves  they  belong  honestly  to  only  one  group.  They 
conceive  of  family,  work,  neighborhood,  etc.  as  all  one  group. 

For  if  they  speak  different  specialty  languages  in  different 
groups,  if  they  think  differently  and  feel  differently,  they  may 
appear,  even  to  themselves,  as  different  peisons.  But  even  if 
there  were  only  one  group,  that  group  would  change  with  time. 

The  individual  could  have  no  fixed  meaning  nor  character.  Kis 
meaning  and  work,  as  a  person,  would  automatically  change  as  the 
group  changed  its  values.  Even  his  worth  to  himself  would  change. 

Put  an  innocent  man  in  prison,  and  he  develops  a  different  opinion 
of  himself  than  he  had  as  a  free  man;  keep  a  well  man  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  bed,  and  ..... 

The  tragedy  of  modem  man  is  that  he  must  act  as  driven  to  act  by 
his  job,  by  fateful  social  coercion,  and  by  lav/.  And  yet,  society 
expects  him  to  retain  his  individual  responsibility  for  those  acts 
and  will  punish  him  later  at  his  Nuremburg.  For  instance,  a  phys¬ 
ician  may  have  to  decide  today  that,  an  abortion  must  be  performed 
for  the  good  of  the  mother's  individuality  or  a  race’s  economics 
and  genetics.  Tomorrow,  this  decision  may  no  longer  be  in  style; 
it  may  be  considered  murder.  To  be  an  ethical  person  and  work  hard 
for  today's  ideals  is  often  equivalent  to  committing  tomorrow's 
crimes.  Consequently,  no  unchanging  self  can  be  permanently  good. 

As  society  changes,  the  goodness  of  the  self  changes.  People 
tailor  their  consciences  to  the  current  opinion  of  the  majority. 

Romantic  Individualism 

"Individualism”  is  a  personality  style  which  only  maintains  itself 
in  a  certain  manner  and  for  a  few  centuries  at  a  time,  before  it 
either  dies  or  passess  on  to  a  quite  different  kind  of  personality. 

In  classical  Greece,  an  assertive,  manly  nobility  of  soul  was  popu¬ 
lar — a  grand  soul  which  condscenaed  to  slaves  and  women.  In  renais¬ 
sance  Italy,  honor  was  bestowed  upon  a  creative.,  versatile,  and 
highly  manipulative  type  of  personality,  which  again  was  found  almost 
exclusively  in  men.  In  the  180Cs,  a  romantic  sort  of  individualism, 
which  included  many  women  became  particularly  stylish.  This  kind 
of  individual  was  in  fashion  between  the  bourgeois  and  the  proletaria 
revolutions — that  is,  between  the  French  and  the  American  revolutions 
(bourgeois)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Russian  and  World  War  I  innova¬ 
tions  (proletariat)  on  the  other.  The  bourgeois  revolutions  estab¬ 
lished  the  rule  of  middle  class  ethics;  the  proletariat  revolutions; 
however,  undermined  the  "proud  tower"7of  upper  middle  class  elitism. 
In  other  words,  the  modern  individualist  style  of  life  was  in  fashion 
between  the  era  of  strict  classical  rules  found  in  the  Ancien  Regime 
and  the  era  of  the  othcr-directed3conformity  in  modern  collectivism. 
This  age  between  the  revolutions  created,  the  romantic  individual 
self  as  a  counter  to  the  social  abuses  df  the  Ancien  Regime  and  the 
Enlightenment.  The  problem  is  that  revolutions  stimulated  by  needs 
within  a  certain  kind  of  self  nearly  always  eliminate  that  very  self. 

The  accompanying  chart  may  help  to  keep  the  types  of  individualism 
within  their  proper  century.  It  shows  that  the  pre- Enlightenment  or 
Renaissance  times  produced  selves  like  Michelangelo,  Montaigne, 
Rabelais,  Cervantes,  uad  Shakespeare— wide  ranging  in  their  curiosity 
an.  the xc  free  explorations.  The  Znlightncment,  however,  cl imir* ted 
this  Renaissance  individual  in  favor  of  one  who  adhered  to  hard-work 
Calvinism.  In  the  uuoer  classes,  this  work  attitude  was  often  . 
polished  over  by  the* affected  refinement  of  Preciositet  Significant 
characters  were  Descartes,  Spinosa,  Racine,  Locke,  and  Newton. 


Victorian  romanticism  (the  romanticism  after  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion)  produced  individualism  at  the  expense  of  personal  lies  and 
double  lives>  This  age  was  characterized  by  surreptitious  sexual 
liaisons,  an  aloof  condescending  distinction  between  the  upper 
class  and  the  lower,  anti-Semitism,  black  slaves,  the  Dreyfus  Case, 
an  elite  based  upon  human  machine-slaves.  The  elite  was  privileged 
to  practice  activities  which  were  crimes  for  the  masses  (tax  eva¬ 
sion,  prohibition  whiskey,  vagrancy).  The  exploitative  "robber 
barons"  made  Marx  possible.  Today,  Marx  still  appeals  to  some 
because  he  provides  popular  support  for  a  hostility  against  the 
idea  of  the  barons  of  the  Victorian  age.  In  the  V/est,  these 
barons  are  largely  replaced  by  people  who  have  the  same  sensitiv¬ 
ities  and  resentments  as  the  masses.  They  exploit  their  own 
class,  their  own  brothers,  and  are  able  to  do  this  only  temporarily 
They  may  imitate  the  old  nobility  by  social  rituals  which  exclude 
the  "ordinary  people"  and  set  up  the  elite  as  a  cooperative  group. 
But,  if  a  business  or  professional  Catastrophe  breaks  up  this 
group,  it  cannot  maintain  itself  as  a  diaspora  .  for  it  has  no 
feeling  for  the  occult  bond  of  blood. 


The  Enlightenment,  including  the  Ar.cien  Regime  had  emphasized  th< 
grand  truth  and  the  power  in  external  things — ships,  telescopes, 


money — which  overshadowed' the  individual  and  put  him  off  as  a 
satellite  to  technical  advance.  This  external  power  of  material* 


and  techniques-  was  furthered  by  Copernicus,  Newton,  Darwin,  ?reu< 
and  Spengler  as  time  went  on.  The  internal  things — the  things  o. 
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extreme  of  romantic  freedom  eventually  became  the  uncoupling  0:' 
relationship  of  self  with  other  selves — producing  the  lonely  i'au 
like  person. 
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Adam  Smith's  type  of  proprietary  lalssez  faire  (1776)  had  allowed 
the  most  clever,  ruthless,  energetic,  or  lucky  to  roach  peaks  of 
power  and  wealth  as  the  surviving  "fittest".  Many  romantics  of  the 
1800 's  felt  their  historical  duty  was  to  extend  the  franchise  (c.g 
to  women  and  blacks)  so  that  all  could  participate  in  the  illusion 
of  democracy,  which  the  highly  competitive  lalssez  faire  economy  ha 
already  corrupted.  Once  a  man  got  ahead  of  nis  competitors,  he  had 
a  good  chance  to  keep  himself  permanently  in  power,  liberals  in  th 
1800's  wanted  freedom  (an  uncontrolled  individuality) 
danism  (the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number).  Yet, 
desires  were  often  incompatible. 
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Tiie  liberal  promise  was  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  self,  the  liberal  program  was  for  welfare  of  society  as 
whole  —  "Help  those  poor  devils,  for  the  will  never  be  like  us". 


Democratic  freedom  of  the  individual  eventually  became  collective- 
mediocrity.  John  Stuart  Mill,swanted  each  man  to  be  free.  He  held 
that  rights  arc  private  and  that  duty  is  public,  and  that  if  each 
man  earnestly  followed  his  own  interests,  he  would  improve  the 
general  social  welfare.  Each  man  could  act  in  his  own  unique  wa¬ 
fer  in  the  total  society,  others  unique  in  their  own  way  would 
balance  him  off. 


* 


liberalism,  however,  demanded  a  minimizing  of  the  self  and  of  in¬ 
dividual  power,  lest  corruption  and  arrogance  bring  harm  to  many. 
Accordingly,  19th  Century  liberalism  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard 
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the  individual  against  intrusion.  (This  Job  was  left  to  20th 
Century  existentialism.)  Finally,  middle  class  liberalism 
became  a  middle  class  organization,  which  included  the  American 
Constitution  and  courts.  People  preferred  to  give  up  freedom  in 
order  to  insure  equality..  "If  this  guy  is  free  to  express  his  full 
potential,  he  will  get  ahead  of  me;  therefore,  I  want  to  be  equal 
to  himJ"  Eventually  the  self  in  government  and  business  came  to 
have  only  statistical  significance.  A  personal  act  was  significant 
only  when  it  fit  into  a  social  graph.  This  led  A.  N.  Whitehead 
to  say  that  (l)  man  is  a  self-determining  organism,  and  yet  (2) 
there  are  deterministic  laws  governing  him.  The  romantic  search  for 
individual  freedom  against  God  and  kings  eventually  became  the 
existential  search  for  individual  authenticity  against  the  "others" — 
against  the  individual's  merging  into  the  person-to-person  bond 
itself.  This  early  existential  self  sat  in  contrast  to  a  banal 
majority.  Thus  the  self  was  still  considered  elite. 

In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  during  many  centuries,  almost  every 
group  strove  to  become  a  "chosen  people".  People  outside  the  group 
were  "not  as  good  as  us".  Among  the  existentialists  the  individual 
often  departed  from  his  group  and  went  off  by  himself  with  his  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  his  elitism.  He  felt  the  same  autonomy  and  distinc- 
tion  for  his  ego  that  the  elite  had  once  felt  for  their  social  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  1900,  penetrating  thinkers  had  shown  man 
had  no  meaning  and  no  existence  except  in  a  field  of  social  person¬ 
ality-forces.  Only  in  dialectics  wich  another  person  did  the  self 
become  affirmed  and  develop  meaning.  Among  such'  thinkers  were 
George  H.  Mead,  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  Edward  Sapir,  David  Riesman, 
and  Abraham  Maslow. 

Some  existentialists  considered  that  Sein,  or  being,  was  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  self  as  persisting  over  prolonged  time.  It  was'  similar 
to  a  Platonic  idea,  like  Justice,  femininity,  or  blueness,  which 
existed  forever  in  a  realm  of  its  own.  Dasein ,  or  "to  be  there", 
consisted  in  existing  moment  by  moment.  Such  existence  was  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  interaction  with  the  "other".  Dasein  was  a  creative 
dialectical  interaction.  It  produced  for  the  moment  an  awakening 
into  an  intellectual  self-existence.  For  instance,  the  Freudian 
attempt  to  rescue  individuality  from  collective  mediocrity  main¬ 
tained  that  sexual  interaction  produced  stronger  emotional  existence 
of  self- for  the  moment.  In  any  case,  no  one  had  possession  of  Sein 
or  Dasein.  A  person  only^  had  the  use  of-  them. 

Romantic  freedom,  then,  was  a  mode  of  alienating  the  permanently 
independent  self  from  society.  Existential  freedom,  on  the  other 
hand,  developed  into  a  mode  of  momentarily  creating  on  the  self  an 
expression  of  individual  effectiveness  by  an  engagement  —  an  ever 
changing  manner  of  Joining  with  others,  not  alienating  from  them. 
Continual  shifting  of  one's  social  bonds  from  one  commitment  to 
another  can,  of  course,  become  a  mode  of  alienation — of  escape  from 
close  interaction — but  this  was  not  the  kind  of  changing  desired. 
Rather,  the  existentialists  wanted  a  creative  changing  of  relation¬ 
ships  which  occurred  because  of  the  very  closeness  of  the  interaction 
with  others. 

Romantic  individual  inn,  then,  was*  a  delusion  useful  for  Victorian 
times.  Existential  freedom  of  self  was  a  delusion  useful  for  the 


20th  Century.  Both  delusions  are  still  usable,  still  valuable. 

For  instance,  in  the  early  1800s, _  Stendahl's  Julian  Sorel  tried 
to  affirm  and  assert  himself  by  playing  a  series  of  different* 
heroic  roles  (military,  clergy,  etc.),  but  each  role  was  an  attempt 
maintaining  the  delusion  of  .romantic  freedom  of  self,  of  individ¬ 
ualism.  He  wondered  which  romantic  self  was  the  most  "me"  or*  the 
most  fulfilling  of  s»y  ideal  of  me.  Sorel  wanted  a  self  that  was 
timeless  and  absolute,  and  not  a  self  that  depended  on  its  engagement 
with  the  world  of  people  and  things. 

Goethe's  romantic  Faust  wanted  a  self  which  could  profoundly  affect 
the  world  of  people  and  things  but  would  remain  unchanged  and 
eternal  in  its  own  personal  qualities  and  in  its  own  view  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  want' to  lose  that  self  to  the  Devil..  Would* 

Faust  lose  to  the  Devil  his  control  of  an  eternal  and  unchanging 
self  or  would  he  lose  the  whole  delusion  of  self  as  eternal  and  ~o 
on  to  develop  a  self  merged  with  the  things  in  Hell?  Would  he  retain 
his  selfness  only  by  interaction  with  those  hellish  things  in  some 
way  similar  to  the  child  who  moves  to  a'  bad  neighborhood  and*  picks 
up  a  bad  self  in  the  interaction  with  the  other  selves  of  that 
neighborhood? 


Remember,  that  in  those  days  (the  1820  s),  paintings  were  st^ll 
elaborately  framed  away  from  the  viev.er's  own  world.  The  painting 
was  a  play  of  glints,  sheens,  and  shadows,  distantly  visible  not^ 
touchable.  The  viewer  was  untouched,  unincluded  in  the  pictures. 

The  pictures  were  painted  in  perspective,  so  that  the  viewer**knew 
exactly  where  he  stood— eyes  level  with  the  horizon  and  just  sc-  many 
feet  ahead  of  the  foreground  figures. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  Faust  saved  the  situation  (but  not  his  old 
self)  by  working  altruistically  for  others  (thus  losing  his  o^d 
point  of  view).  But,  how  does  he  work?  He  works  by  producing  -oo^s 
and  services  (as  if  he  were  participating  in  19th  Century  economics) 
not  by  interacting  with  others  as  differer.s-but-equal,  certainl-'*not * 
by  merging  his  identity  with  others. 

Technical  man,  a  bit  less  self-contained,  is  a  specialist  and  expert. 
He  belongs  to  an  association  of  similar  experts.  The  specialist^ 
feels  expertly  aloof  from  laymen  or  from  other  specialists,  and 
especially  aloof  from  his  own  clients.  He  is  like  the  actor  who  is 
aloof  from  his  "unappreciative"  audience  and  really  has  little  respect 
for  it,  even  though  his  living  depends  upon  that  audience.  *  — .  -  - 

The  specialist  usually  cooperates  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner 
with  men  of  other  specialties,  but  he  mistrusts  the  "dabblers"  who 
have  generalist  interests  and  skills.  No  sociology  department  for 
instance,  is  likely  to  let  an  EXj.B.  teacn  sociology.  No  psychology 
department  is  likely  to  let  an  M.D.  teaoh  psychology.  No  state  will 
let  a  physiologist  or  pharmacist  practice  some  medical  specialty. 

Freud,  relatively  aloof  from  patients,  knew  he  was  like  his  patients 
even  though  he  cpuld  seldom  afford  to  admit  it.  He  provided  criticism 


image.  His  self-image  was  tender  because  in  his  times  he  had  to 
play  the  role  of  professor  or  else  abdicate.  His  society  demanded 
it  of  him.  Even  though  Freud  could  not  stop  being  professor  long 


enough  to  critique  himself  as  thoroughly  as  he  was  able,  he  still 
opened  a  new  way  for  a  questioning  of  individual  and  social  motives. 
He  saw  unconscious  motives — Pascal's  reasons  the  heart  has  which  the 
reason  knows  nothing  about. 

Is  a  person's  conformity  to  social  mores  really  his  own  genuine 
self's  commitment,  or  is  it  only  a  gesture  without  a  distinct 
self  behind  it?  Is  he  normal  or  does  he  only  behave  normally? 

Poes  he  need  psychotherapy  to  be  sure  that  he  is  normal?  Poes  he 
need  to  examine  himself  with  the  aid  of  an  expert?  In  the  20th 
Century,  normal  behavior  is  taken  to  mean  normality  of  self. 

Satre:  "I  am  my  behavior."  Behaviorists:  "We  don't  knew  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  thinking  and  feeling..  We  can  observe  only  be¬ 
havior — not  thoughts  nor  emotions."  Many  psychiatrists  discovered 
so  much  pathology  of  thought  in  normal  or  mildly  disturbed  behav¬ 
iors,  that  deviant  thought  itself  could  no  longer  be  a  good  criter¬ 
ion  for  abnormality.  For  instance,  Kepler  clung  with  unreasonable 
tenacity  to  the  idea  that  the  planetary  orbits  had  to  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  inscribed  nested  polyhedra.  Newton  maintained  a  mystic 
view  of  Cod. 

Henri  Bergson  thought  that  any  fixed  contour  imputed  to  the  self 
v/as  an  artifact.  The  authentic  self  could  only  be  lived,  not 
thought.  It  could  not  be  thought  even  in  a  socratic  dialogue.  The 
dialogue  was  its  own  life  and  self.  It  did  not  produce  any  self 
outside  the  dialogue.  The  only  self  that  v/e  can  discuss  turns  out 
to  be  an  impersonal  self.  After  2500  years  we  can  translate  lao  Tzu 
thus:  "The  thinkable  thought  is  not  the  eternal  thought.  The 
namable  self  is  the  mother  of  the  three  billion  persons." 

Literature  of  the  New  Modern  Selves 

Montaigne,  even  in  the  16th  Century,  illustrated  in  his  essays  the 
diversity  of  his  own  very  personal  self. 

In  the  19th  Century  literature,  Dostoevski's  Mishkin  was  a  mixture 
of  saint  and  sinner,  idiot  and  savant. 

Proust  felt  that  the  self  lived  amid  a  stream  of  inward  experience. 

It  lived  in  emotional  time  and  not  in  clock  time.  Proust  explored 
the  interfaces  among  things  and  between  selves  and  things. 

Herman  Hesse  in  Steppenwolf  felt  that  the  modern  self  is  a  collection 
of  conflicting  selves  or  units  of  personality  that  produced  a  sort 
of  schizoid  individual. 

Lawrence  Barrel  in  his  Alexandria  Quartet  felt  with  Freud  that  there 
are  four  persons  involved  in  every  sexua^E  act — each  partner  acts  and 
thinks  from  the  platform  of  his  concept -'of  his  self,  and  towards  his 
concept  of  the  other  self.  Therefore,  passion  does  not  give  directic 
unity,  and  purpose  to  life — not  even  to  the  life  of  the  encounter. 
Love  does  not  give  coherence  to  the  modern  self.  Nobody  (in  Alex¬ 
andria)  has  a  fixed  personality  but  only  a  changing  relationship 
with  others  as  contacts  permutate. 

Anti-drama  brought  out  now  kinds  if  selves  or  sometimes  the  absence 
of  selves— e.g.,  Alfred  Jerry:  Ubu  Roi;  Strindberg:  Bream  Peo pie; 


Pirandello:  It  Is  So  If  You  Think  So.  Some  novels  tended  to  do  the 
same  thing,  perhaps  more  tactfully— e.g. ,  Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy; 
Flaubert:  Bouvard  et  P^cuchet,  and  Sentimental  Education.  Eventually 
the 'self  was  presented  as  a  stream  of  consciousness--  first  well 
formed  by  Eduard  Dujardin:  Les  Lauriers  sont  Coupes  (1887),  then 
perfected  and  popularized  by  James  Joyce:  Ulysses  and  Finnegan  *  s  slake 

Thomas  Hardy  in  Jude  The  Obscure  showed  a  savage  hostility  against 
men  as  selves  and  against  the  laws  of  nature.  A  child  hangs  his 
young  brothers  and  himself  because  his  mother  said  the  children  are 
in  the  way.  Jude  was  always  torn  apart  by  women  and  the  law.  He 
had  two  selves,  a  drunkard  self  and  an  education-seeking  self. 

/ 

T.  S.  Eliot  felt  that  a" poet  in  his  verse  must  escape  from  his 
personality,  not  exploit  his  personality. 

Economics  and  Science 

Fromm  in  Escape  from  Freedom  'felt  that  our  marketing  orientation 
alienated  us  from  ourselves.  Carriage,  for  instance,  was  a  market¬ 
ing  operation.  The  individual  identified  himself  with  his  economic 
role.  Everyone  was  a  salable  commodity.  Consumers  were  tradable 
among  the  sellers.  "You  have  a  franchise  for  bus  transportation  of 
the  people  of  Springfield."  "Acme  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company  gives  you 
the  exclusive  right  to  these  citizens  of  Northwestern  Chicago  as  your 
market . V 

David  Riesman  in  The  Lonely  Crowd  spoke  of  "other-directed"  men  who 
changed  their  selves  with  the  changing  times.  In  fact,  their  selves 
were  continuously  regulated  by  their  "radar"  perception  of  the  social 
world  through  which  they  were  moving.  A  particular  self  or  a  parti¬ 
cular  character  structure,  then,  might  come  to  be  considered  simply 
one  point  in  the  continuity  of  infinite  points  which  make  up  a  life 
of  interactions. 

Just  as  the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  depends  on 
"growth  economy",  not  on  a  stable  pattern  of  trading  and  production, 
so  the  individual's  life  depends  on  his  seeking  of  status,  of  pro¬ 
motions,  of  more  and  more  knowledge  and  skill.  Life  does  not  depend 
upon  one's  present  position.  The  best  of  life  always  seems  to  lie 
in  the  future,  and  in  effect,  everyone  is  aiming  at  becoming  younger, 
more  beautiful  and  vivacious. 

We  do  not  really  need  most  of  what  we  consume.  Our  consumer  desires 
are  introduced  into  us  by  advertisements  and  the  changing  styles  of 
the  way  we  love,  ignore,  or  hate  people  and  things.  The  desires  are 
introduced  into  us  by  our  current  art,  literature,  movies,  news,  etc. 
But  men's  ways  of  thinking  were  always  introduced  into  tnem  by  the 
ambient  culture — even  in  Greece.  Modern  man  has  more  than  a  new  kind 
of  self.  He  has  a  different  view  of  all  selves  that  ever  were.  He 
decides  that  no  one  was  ever  really  independent,  that  all  selves  were 
delusions,  including,  of  course,  today's  self. 

Philosophy 

Changing  selves  may  be  seer,  as  entropic — as  leveling  out  to  a 
sameness  of  existence— for  serves  become  cliches  and  platitudes. 

There  are  few  surprises  in  them.  They  become  less  wondrous,  more 


regularized,  emd  merge  back  into  the  random  interactions  of  j 
society  from  which  they  were  originally  derived.  Entropy  sees 
the  future  as  a  flow  of  time  which  brings  more  and  more  chaos  or 
disorder. 

In  modem  times,  however,  we  can  conceive  of  a  new  sort  of  thinking 
which  does  not  involve  a  self  and  thus,  we  may  make  a  leap  from  the 
leveled-out  concept  of  the  entropic  self  to  a  new  form  of  human 
creativity,  human  imagination,  human  emotionality.  It  is  like  the 
birth  of  a  new  star  in  the  midst  of  a  running-down  universe.  It 
will  help  us  first  to  look  at  some  of  the  changing  concepts  in  the 
philosophy  of  science. 

Ernst  Mach  in  the  1890s  thought  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect 
v/as  an  instrusion  of  the  human  mind  into  the  domain  of  nature.  We 
imputed  cause  and  effect  to  nature  because  wo  needed  nature  to  have 
it.  Even  the  idea  of  force  was  an  anthropomorphic  one  and  fit  the 
sort  of  effort  experienced  by  human  muscle  or  will.  Therefore,  a 
new  Occam's  Razor  should  shave  away  every  concept  not  needed  to  deal 
with  the  observations.  This  would  mean  erasing  from  our  formulations 
such  concepts  as  "how",  "because",  "in  order  to",  "although",  and 
"when".... 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  up  a  universal  law  (gravity)  for  nature  to 
follow.  It  was,  of  course,  mathematically  expressed,  for  in  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment,  mathematics  was  considered  to  underlie  all 
phenomena.  God  was  a  mathematician.  Newton,  in  accord  with  the 
custom  of  his  science,  extended  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  to  the 
universe.  He  even  described  the  force  of  gravity  as  the  same  sort  of 
pulling  force  his  muscles  exercised.  He  could  never  see  gravity  as 
a  mere  condition  of  space  itself — as  Einstein  did. 

The  study  of  psychology  and  anthropology  should  help  us  to  get 
beyond  these  projections  of  man's  own  powers  onto  the  workings  of 
nature.  But  such  study  is  often  caught  up  in  the  same  problem. 

During  the  1800s, .  force  was  such  a  reality — such  a  universal  con¬ 
cept  or  delusions- that  scientists  conceived  of  a  force  of  survival 
of  the  fittest,  a  force  of  leadership  by  heroes,  or  a  force  of 
Instincts.  Carlyle,  about  1870,  thought  there  was  a  world  urge 
expressed  in  the  acts  of  great  heroes. 

The-  romantic  hero  of  Carlyle  had  an  unconditioned  will.  It  v/as  not 
subject  to  the  forces  explicated  by  Pavlov  and  Skinner.  Will  was 
simply  a  force  of  unknown  origin,  as  if  from  God  or  from  the  genius 
In. the  hero.  This  genius  within  the  romantic  hero  was  an  unexplained, 
unknowable  genius  and  probably  related  to'  a  race  of.  geniuses'  in  the 
realm  of  idea— as  the  races  of  dead  people  in  Elysium.  This  feel¬ 
ing  for  "genius"  was  evolved  from  medieval  thought  which  held  that 
God's  grace  directed  man's  desires  toward  beautiful  goal3.  The 
desires  of  men  merely  carried  out  the  divine  providence.  There  was 
no  "substance"  except  God.  Only  God'  had  an  unchanging  "self". 
Enlightenment  times  planted  this  substantial  genius  in  each  indivi¬ 
dual  man,  thus  leading  to  Carlyle's  opinions. 

About  the  same  time  as  Carlyle, .Tolstoi^said  that  a  historical 
event  occurs  no-*  because  of  some  individual's  calculations,  but 
because  of  the  ebbs,  flows,  and  confluences  of  many  thoughts  which 
constitute  a  sort  of  group  management,  Tolstoi  planted  the  genius 
in  peoples  and  groups. 
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In  the  192C's,  Percy  Bridgeman,  in  The  V/ay  Things  Are,  felt  that/' 
operational! sm  was  similar  to  existentiau  logic.  Science  was 
simply  what  scientists  do  in  experiments.  Science  did  not  dwell 
in  the  realm  of  the  absolute.  Platonic  ideas.  But  the  fact  that 
no  experiment  was  exactly  repeatable  implied  there  were  no  exact 
general  laws  in  science.  In  The  Lori  c  of  Modem  Physics  (1927), 
Bridgeman  went  back  to  pure  empiricism  and  felt  xnat  a  concept  was 
no  more  than  the  operations  a  physicist  goes  through.  Thus,  the 
concept  of  length  was  the  operation  of  measuring  with  a  rpler. 
Concepts  of  length  derived  from  vision  were  different  from  those 
derived  from  touch. because  the  experimental  conditions  were 
different. 


Thomas  Kuhn,  in  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  (1962) 
showed  that  science  consists  of  a  constant  reweaving  of  data  and 
concepts  about  nature — reweaving  by  a  group  of  specialists  who 
have  developed  a  common  language  with  each  other.  Within  the 
grammar  of  their  conceptual  language  they  further  articulate  and 
polish  up  the  fundamental  paradigms  or  sets  of  assumptions  under 
which  they  work.  Thus  astronomers,  by  more  and  more  precise  ob¬ 
servations,  might  polish  up  tne  grand  concept  of  Ptolemaic  astron¬ 
omy  which  held  that  the  heavenly  bodies  all  revolved  around  the 
earth.  Eventually,  however,  the  increasing  pile  of  data  would 
begin  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  very  paradigm  it  was  helping  to 
develop.  Suddenly  a  revolution  would  occur.  A  completely  new 
paradigm  would  be  conceived.  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  for  instance, 
would  assume  that  the  earth  turned,  that  it  moved  around  the  sun , 
etc.  This  scientific  revolution  usually  occurred  in  fragmented 
pieces  in  the  minds  of  several  men  at  once.  It  was  anti-entro Die, 
like  the  birth  of  a  new  star.  A  smooth,  nicely  level ed-cut  ar.d 
well  understood  theory  was  suddenly  replaced  at  the  Icadi;..-.  edge  of 
the  mind  of  this  scientific  discipline — replaced  by  a  new  concept 
with  many  rough  edges  yet  to  be  worked  out',  a  concept  not  necess¬ 
arily  more  useful  than  the  old,  but  pregnant  with  better  promise 
for  future  development . 


The  Post- Romantic  Man  and  the  Post-Organisation  Kan 


Romantic  man  thought  he  could  create  a  world  out  of  his  own  will 
and  idea — as  Schopenhauer  thought. 

T.  S.  Eliot's  Prufrock  is  an  organization  man.  There  is  a  timorous 
and  heavily  camouflaged  self  within  him.  The  organization  man  still 
believes  he  has  a  self.  He  tries  to  find  it  on  the  psychoanalytic 
couch.  He  feels  he  must  totally  adapt  in  an  age  of  total  together¬ 
ness — an  age  of  total  permutative  access  among  individuals.  But 
this  adjustment  is  so  total  that  there  is  no  longer  any  self  to 
adjust.  That  is,  the  older  definition  of  se?.f  has  changed.  This 
corporate  mind  colonizes  individuals.  An  institution's  staff  looks 
on  laymen  as  a  market  or  a  clientele,  but  each  individual  on  this 
staff  is  a  part  of  some  clientele.  One  individual  gets  even  with 
another  by  developing  s  personal  profession  which  allows  him  to 
"clientize"  the  other  individual;  e.g,,  a  doctor  can  '•clientize"  a 
sick  being, 

Pos a-organi zation  man  does  not  assume  he  has  a  self.  General  De- 
Gaulle  sometimes  thought  as  a  post-organization  man.  DeGaulle 


thought  he  was  .ranee.  The  post-organization  individual  is  greater 
than~the  group.  He  includes  within  himself  all  the  roles  of  every 
group  in  which  he  is  an  operating  member.  He  usually  plays  one 
role,  but  he  can  onlv  play  it  well  because  he  tinder  stands  and  feels 
all  the  roles  of  that  group.  Since  the  individual  includes  within 
himself  many  groups,  he  is  not  a  single  continuously  integrated  self 

This  inclusiveness  is  quite  different  from  attributing  a  muscle-like 


project  his  own  Qualities  onto  tne  outsice  woria.  me  ounas  a 
"self"'  from  the  qualities  of  his  society.  He  combines  into  himself, 
to  some  degree,  each  of  the  roles  which  are  active  in  his  member 
group.  If  he  is  a  member  of  two  different  groups,  then  each  group 
builds  within  him  a  different  set  of  roles,  habits,  and  other 
qualities. 


an  advantage  over  men,  for  most  women  are  not  so  specialized  as  me* 
They  do  not  stake  their  lives  upon  a  single  job  career.  Up  to  now, 
woman's  career  has  usually  been  the  variegated  life  of  homemaking, 
neighborhood  intrigue,  part-time  jobs,  and  the  making  and  breaking 
of  synbioses  with  young  children.  Like  Che-kcv's  Barling,  these 
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skills.  As  a  commodity  in  a  marriage  market,  the  young  woman  must 
be  prepared  to  adapt  to  many  possible  kinds  of  life.  She  must  be 
able  to  dance  to  the  lead  of  many  different  kinds  of  men,  be  they 
more  or  less  intelligent  or  well  bred  than  she.  More  easily  than 
men,  therefore,  the  women  of  our  day  develop  the  generalist  breadth 
of  interest  and  of  life  operations  demanded  by  the  post-organization 
world . 


controlled  the  world  of  Western  economics  up  to  now,  „ne  minority 
groups  have  advantages  similar  to  women.  The  blacks,  the  ethnic 


They  must  develop  generalist  understanding  ana  generous.,  skuis. 

y/ith  regard  to  the  national  supernovas  of  the  First  and  Third 
Worlds —  anti-Communist  and  non- Communist  orbits — the  developing 

countries  of  the  Third  World  have  advantages  similar  to  women  as  the 
face. the  post-organization  man  in  the  post-industrial  world.  They 
feel  the  need  to  study  the  ways  of  the  dominant  nations — to  adapt 
and  to  out  do.  All  Koreans  study  English.  Few  Americans  can  be 
bothered  with  Korean. 

Samuel  Becket  and  Nathalie  Sarraute,  as  post-organization  thinkers, 
went  beyond  interpersonal  psychology.-  For  them,  an  adjustable  self 
did  not  exist.  The  individual,  having  increased  his  psychological 
entropy — his  personal  monotony — spoke  in  a  wholly  expected  way — as 
generals  and  politicians  speak  in  their  social  conversations.  There 
were  no  mystic  "r?  unknowable  depths  of  soul  in  an  individual.  If 
we  'didn't  see  wnere  an  idea  or  emotion  originated  in  a  person  it 
was  only  because  we  didn't  know  enough  about  him.  Vi  incut  any  hiede 
depths  of  soul  the  individual  could  only  survive  if  he  did  not  rock 
the  boat — that  is,  if  there  were  no  surprises.  Surprises  would 
require  a  great  expenditure  of  energy  for  maintaining  the  delusion 


'of  individual  self.  The 
have  the  kind  of  religion 
soul  nor  his  certainly  of 
world.  His  society  could 
the  appearance  of  events  i 


pont-orgm-i..  vtioii  man  usually  di : 
which  could  maintain  his  feeling  of 
self- perception  nor  his  value  in  the 
not  help  hire  to  a  soul.  He  relied  or 
n a  felt  that  observation  was  more  re¬ 


vealing  than  explanation'.  His  education  often  gave  him  an  exper¬ 
ience  but  not  an  explanation  of  the  experience.  His  elementary 
education  was  society's  attempt  to  build  a  self  in  him  which 
be  useful  to  the  total  economics  of  his  society.  It 
a  useful  consumer,  then  a  useful  producer.  His  highe: 
was  often  a  conjoint  in? 
his  after  his — often 
construction. 
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Sarraute’s  characters  are  intensely  perceived,  but  they 
definite  and  ever  changing  because  their  natures  change 
social  field  changes.  Progress  that  brings  us  a  new  social 
brings  us  also  a  new  individual ,  but  .the  post- 

brings  not  a  new  individual  who  remains  stable  —  - 

rather,  it  brings  an  individual  who  changes  and  shifts  his  i 
his  interests,  his  skills,  and  his  commitments  as  months  gc 
his  world  so  rapidly  alters. 
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Traditional  noli ti clans  and  manager:  are  navi nr  a  hard 
because  they' come  into  office  with  definite  fixed  obje 
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with  promises*  that  they  vi 

to  carry  cut  their  office,  trey  find  that  the  needs  of  the  w 
grouno  who  supported  then  are  rapidly  changing*  Tne  c_d  otjr- 
arc  no  longer' relevant.  Society  deals  out  new  cards  before  \ 
old  hands  have  been  played.  Unless  he  is  something  of  a  !,ch a 
rfenan",  the  politician  or  the  manager  any  lose  out  to  nt:.;-: 
nave  less  fixed  commitments  to  any  definite  goals,  or  to  any 
set  of  ideals  and  morals. 

The  modern  individual  uses  all  his  energy  merely  to  maintain  hi 
set  of  behaviors-  He  is  a  1  wavs  in-  recti n,t  his  personal  . 
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arising  from  this  manner  of  livin 
abortive  attempts  to  avoid  surprises  or  sue 
to  hold  onto  his  cultural  pants,  he  may  encapsulate 
lv  to  n  religion  or  to  a  fireu  notion  of  jcrsonsl  j 
base  to  stand  on.  He  car.  then  handle  surprises  bee 
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which  was  Left  over  after  the  romantic  illusion  ui  the. herc-sel f 
had  been  cleared  away,  but  Goedel,  Skinner,  and  Becket  were 
beyond  existentialism- -they  emptied  the  self,  x 

The  Self  in  tne  Mental  Health  Eorvic^s 

Similarly,  Hansell'n  managing  emergency  psychiatric  admissions, 
lookid  beneath  the  crisis.  plumage  of  the  individual  patient- -be¬ 
neath  the  dramatic  agitation,  pain,  or  depression  which  stereo¬ 
typed  the  individual  as  just  another  body  adrittable  to  sanctuary. 

He  looked  beneath  all  this,  to  encounter  the  unique  human  person 
facing  him.  He  uncovered  the  existential  reality  of  that  person. 

Eut  Hansell  did  not  intervene  merely  with  this  sacred  existential 
self;  rather,  he  involved  himself  with  the  tctal  system  of  which 
that  sacred  patient  was  a  member.  He  extended  the  mental  health 
service  into  tnc  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  industry,  in  such  a 
way  that  these  systems  became  a  part  of  the  patient  and  the  patient 
a  part  of  them.  Members  of  all  the  systems  were  held  to  a  human 
responsibility  as  part  of  the  initial  "admitting"  process  for  that 
patient.  Instead  of  taking  the  patient  into  sanctuary,  and  thus 
isolating  him  from  the  background  wnich  gave  meaning  to  his  person, 
Hansell  moved  to  convene  a  group  which  could  accept  the' patient  more 
or  less  permanently  as  a  useful  and  concerned  member. 

Hansel  1 ' n  approach  to  mental  health  problems  seems  to  parallel 
Collin- wood* sWicw  of  history.  Collingwood  derided  Tacitus  for 
assuming  that  since  the  Emperor  Tiberius  displayed  bad  behavior  in 
later  life  he  must  have  had  a  bad,  but  hypocritical,  character  in, 
early  life.  It  is  easy  for  Collingwood  to  believe  that  the  stresses 
of  otrqiro  and  the  changing  expectations  coercing  an  emperor  brow  hi 
a  new  quality  of  imperial  behavior  just  as  if  Tiberius  had  actually 
changed  his  underlying  cr. aractcr  as  a  person.  But  this  conclusion 
is  easy  for  Collingwood  because  he  does  not  live  in  Rome  where 
everyone,  would  expect  everyone  else  to  believe  that  a  person's 
character  was  fixed  and  unchanging.  A  person-  good  by  nature  could 
not  become  bad.  He  must  have  boon  bad  all  along.  In  Rome,  then 
true  rehabilitation  would  have  been  impossible.  For,  if  a  bad  be¬ 
having  man  later  developed  a  good  behavior,  it  could  only  be  a  form 
of  hypocrisy.  In  Collingwood 1 c  day,  this  concept  of  a  fixed 
substantialistic  self  had  faded  out— one  could  bo  rehabilitated  or 
religiously  converted  into  a  person  of  a  different  charant,<=>r.  To 
effect  rehabilitation,, Hansell  organized  the  same  interlocking 
social  expectations  which  coerced  Tacitus  and  Collingwood  to  their 
respective  assumptions  about  character. 

Men  are  now  able  to  see  unique  facts  and  to  accept  them  as  life 
without  generalizing  them  .into  law.  A  natural  law  is  a  defense 
against  anxiety.  It  provides  a  security  by  fitting  observations 
into  traditional  and  predictable  patterns.  Similarly,  a  statute- 
law  provides  security  by  fitting  social  behavior  into  traditional 
and  predictable  patterns.  Consequently,  those  individuals  of  to¬ 
day  who  understand  tradi tonal  principles  without  being  enslaved  to 
them  are  less  afraid  to  face  the  fierce  unknowns  of  the  world. 

Such  a  person  may  not  himself  understand  all  the  thought  of  St, 
Thomas,  Hume,  Kant,  Nietzsche, . Russell,  etc.  which  preceded  him, 
but  he  has  faith  in  other  individuals  who  understand  these  things 
for  him.  He  may,  for  instance,  be  unable  to  prove  calculus  rigor¬ 
ously.  He  only  knows  intuitive  proo£,  but  he  goes  on  employing 
calculus  in  his  woric  an  an  engineer.  He  may  actually  be  more 


creati -e  than  those  who  understand  calculus  better.  He  is 
releas'd  from  having  to  worry  about  all  the  past  philosophical 
hang-ups. 

Logic  and  Mathematics  .  •  -  •  ^ 

After  the  romantic  age,  chance  became  our  god.  By  means  of  chance 
we  explained  how  individual  particles  behave.  Cause  and  effect 
became  computable  only  when  dealing  with  large  numbers.  In  the 
life  insurance  business  we  could  make  accurate  predictions  as  long 
as  we  made  them  about  large  numers  of  people.  When  dealing  with 
individuals,  we  called  ,our  calculations  probabilities.  We 
measured  and  predicted/ steam  pressure  very  accurately  when  we  were 
talking  about  trillions  of  water  particles  in  a  cylinder,  but 
the  motions  of  an  individual  particle  were  indeterminate  except 
in  terms  of  very  loose  probability. 

It  seemed  to  post-organization  man  that  each  individual  and  each 
atom  had  subjective  certainty  of  beiief — that  his  actions  were 
(1)  by  his  own  free  will,  or  else  (2)  by  chance,  or  else  (3) 
fated  by  some  unknown  outside  force  (superstition).  But  the  more 
comprehensive  organism  l such  as,  the  nation  or  the  sea  wave)  which 
included  that  individual  particle  felt  in  its  own  "mind"  that  it 
could  predict  or  control  its  own  behavior,  and  thus  control  t he 
individual  or  atom  which  was  part  of  it.  This  was  true  for  a  life 
insurance  company,  a  big  corporation,  or  for  a  growing  self,  but 
post-organization  man  himself-  felt  he  pervaded  the  society  as  the 
-gravitational  field  pervaded  the  universe.  He  did  no;  belong  to  an 
organization  nor 

to  a  specialized  life  nor  to  a  soul  competitive  and  separate  from 
other  souls.  Like  modem  "published  art"  the  modern  individual 
can  be  broadcast  to  the  universe.  Sensing  space-time,  he  senses 
himself  pulsing  with  the  rhythm  of  information  flow,  his  life  is 
Brahma's  Dance — dancing  out  the  activity  ana  the  existence  of  his 
universe. 

If  toe  small  a  part  of  the  whole  is  examined,  that  part's  action 
or  course  is  unpredictable.  Yet  the  whole  follows  a  beautiful 
predictable  law.  Similarly,  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  felt  that  an 
object  could  not  be  beautiful  if  it  was  too  big  because  then  <c 
could  only  see  a  sordid  and  unpredictable  part  of  it — for  instance, 
a  woman  as  big  as  a  mountain  would  not  'be  beautiful. 

Stephens  Lupasco  in  Logic  and  Contradi  ction  (1947)  maintained  that 
a  logic  of  antagonism  (of  dynamic  contraries)  made  up  life,  made 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  indeed,  allowed  romanticism  to  exist.  The 
well-known  Aristotelian  logic  was  static.  It  was  true  but  not 
factual.  Aristotelian  logic  was  bi-polar.  It  was  a  true- false- 
logic,  similar  to  good-bad  ethics.  It  maintained  that  if  an v thing 
was  consistent  with  itself  it  was  true.  Thus,  Pclor.ius  could  sav, 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and... thou  const  not  then  be  false  to 
any  man."  The  old  logic  did  not  worry  about  dealing  with  experience. 
Experience  was  contaminating.  Clear  knowledge  was  obtained  by 
ignoring  some  sensations  and  experiences.  This  way  of  organising 
cxpcrience  decreased  the  realm  cf  knowledge,  but  made  it  vers  clear. 
Today  we  feel  that  some  mathematics  is  ur.ee  si  dalle.  It  cannot  "03 
proved  or  disproved  and  it  may  contain  contradictions.  For  instance, 
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one  Texan  may  say  that  all  Texans  are  liars.  Since  that  makes 
him  a  liar,  too,  all  Texans  are  not  liars,  or  are  they?  Any 
measuring  device  belongs  to  the  system  of  measuring-physics. 
Consequently  it  cannot  measure  the  validity  of  physics  itself. 
Niels  Bohr,  in  his  principle  of  complementarity,  accepted  both 
terms  of  contradiction.  Thus,  light  could  be  a  wave  without 
being  a  particle,  and  yet  the  same  light  could  also  be  a  parti¬ 
cle  without  being  a  wave. 

The  logic  of  causality  in  the  1800s  forced  an  unwarranted  co¬ 
herence  and  necessity  upon  experience.  That  logic  subdued  the 
universe  to  the  categories  of  the  mind.  Kant  did  just  this. 

Marxist  dialectic  brought  out  the  unity  of  opposites,  but  it 
was  also  extremely  theoretical  and  abstractly  schematic. 
Existential  dialectic  ,vas  directed  at  the  single  case  and  the 
exception,  and  not  just  at  general  principles.  Consequently, 
it  superceded  Marx. 

Wiggenstein  felt  that  contradictions  were  inherent  in  facts. 

Whitehead  felt  that  reality  was  simply  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  some  appearances. 

Ionesco's  uncertainty- psychology  made  it  impossible  to  have 
plots,  motivations,  actions,  or  good-and-bad,  or  tragi c-and- 
camic  plays. 

fainting--Romantic  and  Modern 

Sypher1' shows  the  transformations  of  sell  reviewed  above  are 
evident  in  the  painting  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Romantic  painting  repudiated  the  "official"  academic  formulae 
of  Enlightenment  times  which  had  stood  between  the  painter  and 
his  own  Impression  of  things.  The  romantic  painter  imposed 
himself  upon  his  world.  He  strove  to  express  more  than  could  be 
stated  with  brush  or  with  words. 

Delacroix,  in  his  Journal  (1824),  said  that  the  things  most  real 
to  him  were  the  illusi ons  he  created  in  his  paintings.  Every¬ 
thing  else  was  quicksand.  To  him,  the  entire  romantic  concept 
of  self  was  useful  even  if  an  illusion.  The  academic  Enlight¬ 
enment  self  was  cuickSand.  It  was  too  rigidly  molded  by  laws 
and  formulae. 

Great  painting  is  mostly  for  the  artist  himself.  He  dreams  his 
dreams.  He  makes  the  world  he  needs  to'  see.  He  communicates 
not  to  individuals  but  to  a  new  worl,d  which  he  hopes  will  in¬ 
clude  you  and  me,  or  at  least,  parts  of  us.  Great  art,  then,  is 
not  a  communication  between  the  artist  and  the  present-day 
Viewer. 

Goya  and  Daumier  assumed  that  rotting  bodies  and  stolid  suffer¬ 
ing  peasants  wore  a  part  of  the  world  the  artists  lived  in.  The 
artists  were  not  in  their  heart  aloof  from  that  world,  though 
they  associated  sometimes  wit-h  an  upper  middle  class  that  was 
aloof  from  it.  ** 
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Romantic  painting  was  anti- Copemi can,  Man  was  at  the  center 
of  the  world  and  was  more  involved  in  the  world  than  the 
Enlightenment  elites  had  been,  but  still,  the  romantic  artist 
was  chosen  out  ("elited")  from  that  world  more  than  the  cooler 
20th  Century  artists  v/e re.  The  cooler  individuals  did. 
retain  an  ability  to  suffer  as  a  part  of  nature  and  to  under¬ 
stand  nature  without  trying  to  avoid  it.  The  romantic  painter, 
however,  remained  imperious.  He  subdued  nature  to  his  inner  eye. 

Impressionism  was  really  a  late  romantic  movement.  It  gave  a 
private  momentary  view  of  nature.  For  instance,  Monet's  many 
paintings  of  the  way  he  saw  the  light  on  Rouen  Cathedral. 
Impressionism  was  an  encounter  between  artist  and  light,  artist 
and  place,  time  and  inner  mood.  It  was  similar  to  Kirkegaard's 
thinking.  The  romantic  painter  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  conscious.  Van  Gogh,  as  well  as  Freud,  made  conscious 
to  each  individual  the  things  that  v/ere  already  in  that  indivi¬ 
dual  's  self. 

Beaudelaire,  like  Proust,  who  followed  him,  looked  at  reality 
from  within  the  self  of  the  artist.  Such  artists  identified 
themselves  with  the  light  which  pervaded  the  universe.  In  paint¬ 
ing  the  light  they  painted  themselves.  In  a  sense,  the  universe 
was  organized  and  contained  within  themselves.  Like  Jesus,  such 
an  artist  might  say,  "I  an  the  way,  the  light,  and  the  truth." 

In  the  modem  art  of  the  mid  20th  Century,  however,  man  seeks 
differently  to  control  that  world  which  he  pervades.  He  seeks 
to  control  it  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  belonging 
within  the  controlled  landscape  or  machine  itself,  and  be¬ 
longing  also  to  a  society  which  informs  that  landscape  thing  and 
which  supports  the  individual. 

Modem  painting  presents  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.  It 
is  inter-disciplinary  and  inter-individual.  It  really  has  no 
perspective,  however.  It  has  lost  any  point-of-view.  Ti.e  artist 
feels  his  painting  tactilely  from  the  inside,  as  if  he  were  a 
part  of  the  painting — or  th e  paint  itself.  Ke  is  net  merely 
guiding  the  world,  he  is  living  it  from  inside  the  world's  things 
and  objects.  Objects  are  now  subjectively  sensed,  just  as  one 
feels  one's  own  existence  subjectively. 

For  instance,  in  the  Documenta  III  exhibit  in  Kassel,  Germany,  in 
1964,  there  was  a  painting  which  covered  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
a  room.  Colored  fronds  hung  and  dripped  from  the  painting, 
brushing  against  the  viewers  as  they  came  into  the  room.  The 
viewers  were  inside  the  painting.  The  painting  did  not  merely 
throw  light  at  them  or  keep  them  in  one  point-of-view  position. 

The  painting  reached  out  ana  touched  them.  In  fact,  it  engulfed 
them,  involved  them  within  itself.  In  the  same  exhibit,  another 
work  of  art  consisted  of  several  canvases  of  various  shapes  which 
projected  upward  from  the  floor.  Spectators,  under  glaring  lights, 
walked  among  them,  puzzled  as  to  their  meaning.  Each  spectator  then 
followed  a  path  which  led  up  to  a  darkened  balcony,  from  which  he 
looked  down  and  saw  the  work  of  art  he  had  just  left.  That  work 
of  art  now  consisted  of  several  puzzelc-d  spectators  wander!. .g  among 
strange  shaped  canvases. 
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Romantic  artists  were  not  brave  enough  to  sense  their  world  sub¬ 
jectively;  they  had  to  keep  the  object  out  there  in  a  different 
world  while  they  observed  it.  They  were  entertained;  perhaps  they 
were  pained,  and  they  produced  art  which  entertained  or  pained  the 
spectators.  But  both  the  artist  and  the  spectator  kept  a  self  aloof 
and  unchanged.  Perhaps  their  conviction  of  identity  and  autonomy  was 
so  fragile  they  could  not  risk  merging  self  with  nature  or  art. 

Romanticism  was  a  revolt  against  Newton,  who  had  so  well  ordered 
the  world  and  excluded  subjective  experiences.  It  was  a  revolt 
against  Descartes,  who  had  divided  the  world  into  extension  and 
thought,  and  3tood  apart  from  it.  The  romantics,  Wordsworth  and 
Keats,  sought  to  grasp  the  world  as  n  total  harmony  with  the  self,  but 
like  romanticists  and  imperialists,  they  missionaried  the  world  into 
being,  their  own  point  of  view  of  the  world.  They  were  imperiously 
Platonic,  like  Marx.  Marx  was  far  from  a  humble  empiricist,  though  the 
power  of  the  humble  people  actually  carried  out  his  revolutions. 

A  17th  Century  Dutch  still-life  or  house  interior  excludes  the  artist's 
self.  It  only  shows  the  things  we  are  all  nostalgic  about.  Much  of 
it  was  photo  art,  not  yet  anachronistic,  as  such  art  came  to  be  in  the 
1800s.  Rubens,  in  the  Enlightenment,  makes  figures  transcend  the 
local  climate.  They  are  ideal  flesh  and  they  belong  to  Gcd,  not  to 
Rubens.  Romantic  painters,  however,  going  beyond  the  Enlightenment, 
made  even  a  still-life  peculiarly  their  own. 

Ingres  is  romantic.  Even  though  he  paints  by  academic  rules  of  drafts¬ 
manship,  his  own  peculiar  self  speaks  tnrough  his  art  (e.g.,  le  Bain 
Turque).  Mis  was  not  photo  art  for  all  its  naturalistic  accuracy  of 
image.  Like  othe*  romantic  painters  who  are  full  of  contradictions, 
Ingres'  compulsive  draftsmanship  contradicts  his  personal  feel  for  the 
living  flesh.  Goya's  glinting  feminine  beauty  contradicts  his  rotting 
mutilations.  These  romantic  contradictions  were  considered  personal — 
not  really  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  people  of  romantic  times 
wanted  to  believe  consistency  and  organization  were  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Lobachevsky's  geometry  in  1830  was  entirely  self  consistent, 
even  though  it  broke  violently  with  tradition.  Post-organization  mm, 
however,  grew  to  a  more  obvious  tolerance  of  inconsistencies.  Existen¬ 
tialism  lives  the  contradictions  in  nature  itself,  Wittgenstein  and 
Russell  accepted  internal  contradictions  into  their  logic  and  mathematic 

Modernism,  (cubism,  existentialism)  release  man  from  the  prison  of  his 
own  image.  The  cubists  got  inside  the  images  and  depicted  them  as  if 
they  were  cool  geometry.  With  the  modernists,  nature  absorbed  its 
contemplator.  Han  became  an  aspect  of  nature,  not  a  viewer  of  nature 
nor  a  maker  of  nature. 

Fautrier  and  others  eliminate  the  self  frbm  art  by  mass-producing  and 
"publishing"  the  same  "original".  As  aiY  important  piece  of  his  art, 
the  artist  might,  for  instance,  design  a  metal  spool.  Once  the  mea¬ 
surements  were  given,  a  factory  could  mass-produce  such  spools — thus 
eliminating  the  artist  as  a  single  person  and  eliminating  the  viewer 
as  a  single  person  with  whom  the  artist  is  communicating  at  the  moment. 

On  the  ct’  t  h-’nd,  when  a  spectator  stood  before  a  Rembrandt  self 
portrait  or  before  the  Mona  Lisa,  the  picture  spoke  only  to  him  or  to 
his  small  group  standing  there.  It  became  a  conversation  between  :.in 
and  the  artist.  That  could  not  occur  with  a  mass-produced  print  or 


photo.  It  did  not  occur  in  a  modern  portrait  unless  the  portrait 
was  really  in  the  tradition  of  earlier  times.  Renoir  straddles 
the  watershed  here,  but  is  mostly  modem. 

Dubuffet  felt  that  materials  were  significant  in  themselves.  Any 
single  action  of  the  artist's  hand  and  any  stroke  of  the  brush  was 
random,  and  therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cosmos,  these 
motions  were  statistically  fated.  A  picture,  then,  was  painted  by 


confluence  of  randomness  and  had  meaning  as  a  contribution  to  a 
total  world,  however  meaningless  it  may  have  been  to  a  particular 
viewer.  The  materials  themselves  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  world’s 
randomness  as  were  the  strokes  of  the  brush. 

In  addition,  Dubuffet  felt  that  anything  could  be  produced  from 
anything  else.  There  were  no  laws  to  isolate  causes,  relations, 
possessions,  or  successions.  The  simple  presentation  of  taped 
instructions  to  the  truly  automatic  factory  should  produce  any  form 
from  any  material. 


In  the  Enlightenment  world,  objects  organized  in  perspective  s 
were  tragically  isolated,  aloof  from  tactile  miscibility  with 
bodies.  In  Enlightenment  painting  or  Reman  tic  painting,  tr.e  1 
scape  was  part  of  the  being  of  the  tree  or  man.  The  object-la 
combination  had  a  meaning,  and  yet  in  any  particular  landscape 
object  was  felt  as  very  real— demonically.  In  modern  art  ther 
longer  this  tragic  isolation  of  selves,  no  perspective,  r.c-  dif 
entiation  of  foreground  and  background.  There  is  no  figure 
ground.  There  is  only  the  total  image,  and  that  image  include 
the  observer.  This  same  feeling  for  tr.r.  world  led  Robbe-C-rill 
say  that  the  modern  novel  accepts  the  surface  of  things  as  the 
reality — not  as  a  mask.  In  other  words,  in  accord  with  Cartrc 
Skinner,  a  man  i^  his  actions. 
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Until  the  end  of  the  romantic  age,  the  rules  of  perspective  allowed 
an  artist  to  stay  out  of  the  painting  (or  the  novel),  since  he  was 
only  following  the  rules,  not  doing  his  own  thing.  Academic  formulae 
in  painting,  and  physical  laws  in  science  reject  -the  world  as  it  is, 
with  its  unique  events,  and  helps  man  to  imagine  that  he  controls 
nature.  These  laws  and  rules  do  not  help  him  to  live  with  nature. 

When  the  artist  no  longer  strives  to  bring  in  his  assumed  personality 
to  affect  nature,  then  his  view  of  nature  no  longer  entangles  nor 
imddies  up  his  thought  and  perception  with  such  notions  as  necessity, 
chance,  or  free  will  in  the  self  or  in  other  things.  Necessity,  chance 
and  free  will  then  become  contrived  essences  which  make  intelligible 
in  the  realm  of  idea  that  which  is  simply  existent. 


Zola11  tried  to  apply  an  objective  aloofness  as  a  creator  to  novel 


writing,  and  thus  to  be  scientific  and  to  see  the  world  as  organized. 


The  author's  individual  psyche  was  a  stage  for  all  events,  but  in 
modem  life  events  go  out  in  search  of  a  stage  and  will  find  cue  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  stage  if  they  do  not  find  another.  Events  are  a  part 
of  the  psyche.  Tne  psyche  is  a  part  of  events.  The  play  and  the 
novel  affect  reality,  just  as  no  dreams.  Paintings,  transient  theories 
of  economics,  and  principles  of  physics — like  dreams — affect  our 
modern  reality. 
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NOSOGENSIS — DEMONS ,  MICROBES,  PSYCHES,  POLITIES 

By  M.  D.  Parrish 

People  in  olden  times  considered  that  demons  caused  all  diseases.  If  they  could 
exorcize  the  demon,  they  could  cure  the  problem.  Sometimes,  they  discovered  these 
demons  were  next  door  neighbors  in  the  form  of  witches.  More  usually,  they  were 
invisible  forces. 

Nineteenth  Century  scientists  discovered  that  roost  of  these  demons  were  really  mic¬ 
robes.  If  they  could  get  rid  of  M~.  tuberculosis,  the  microbe  of  tuberculosis,  they 
could  cure  the  disease. 

Twentieth  Century  physicians,  however,  found  a  person  might  carry  microbes  in  his 
body  and  not  have  any  disease.  Thus,  a  busy  physician  might  harbor  the  microbes 
of  tuberculosis  but  never  have  any  symptoms.  A  teenage  girl  living  in  a  damp  base¬ 
ment,  however,  and  trying  to  raise  her  second  child,  would  die  of  tubercular  "con¬ 
sumption."  Doctors  also  noticed  that  injuries  often  occurred  because  people  were 
accident  prone.  Some  were  prone  perhaps,  because  they  had  an  unconscious  wish  for 
suicide;  others  because  they  drank  too  much  beer.  Some  diseases  such  as  peptic 
ulcers,  high  blood  pressure,  and  metabolic  disturbances  were  associated  with  poor 
work  habits,  over-eating,  or  bad  sanitary  practices.  Thus,  the  demon  seemed  to  be 
not  so  much  a  microbe  as  the  individual's  own  psyche.  He  needed  to  understand  the 
individual  psychology  behind  the  disease. 

Today,  we  have  gone  further  to  notice  that  the  demon  is  not  so  much  the  psychology 
of  the  individual;  it  is  more  largely  a  set  of  political  forces.  These  are  forces 
from  pressure  groups  such  as  cigarette  manufacturers  who  advertise  that  one  should 
smoke  "for  taste"  or  in  order  to  become  manly  like  ranch  hands.  Or  perhaps  one 
should  smoke  Brand  X  because  it  contains  less  tar  and  nicotine  so  that  it  causes 
less  cancer  and  cardiovascular  problems.  Other  public  pressures  result  because 
people  want  to  distribute  tax  money  to  the  research  on  some  diseases  but  not  on  others 
The  health  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  allow  pay-offs  for 
the  treatment  of  some  diseases  in  preference  to  others,  some  classes  of  people  in 
preference  to  others.  The  pressures  of  income  and  the  st-  1 e-of-living  benefits  bring 
many  doctors  to  the  wealthy  north  side  of  Chicago  and  el  jdnate  most  of  them  from 
the  poorer  south  side.  The  rise  in  malpractice  suits  and  the  federal  control  of 
drug  research  rechannels  the  efforts  of  the  practitioners  and  the  teachers  of  med¬ 
ical  specialties.  Health  education,  when  supported  in  the  public  schools,  affects 
the  prevention,  the  discovery,  and  the  management  of  disease. 

Can  we  add  fluoride  to  the  city  water  supply  and  thus  prevent  tooth  cavities?  That 
depends  on  the  political  climate,  not  on  the  facts  of  biological  science.  How 
much  sex  education  can  our  children  and  adults  obtain?  Can  practitioners  use  acu¬ 
puncture  and  elctroshock  treatment?  Why  must  we  avoid  support  to  preventive  medi¬ 
cine  and  attend  only  to  the  attempts  at  curative  medicine?  Living  habits  and  eating 
habits  are  differer*:  in  the  Orient  because  their  culture  is  different  from  ours 
and  the  things  their  politics  tolerate  are  different.  Consequently,  they  have  more 
liver  disease  than  we  do  but  less  cancer  of  the  colon  and  less  heart  disease. 

Some  political  actions  have  been  very  hard  to  bring  about — for  instance:  changes 
in  the  co^>etitive  way  of  doing  business  or  in  the  position  of  women,  prohibition 
of  aloe hoi ,  acceptance  of  mentally  retarded,  or  effective  preventive  medicine.  Other 
actions  have  been  easier — making  buildings  and  curbs  accessible  to  wheelchairs, 
honest  labeling  of  foods. 

In  the  last  century,  the  political  pressure  of  the  medical  profession  brought  con¬ 
demnation  to  Dr.  Semmelweiss  when  he  showed  that  women  were  dying  after  childbirth 
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Anna  and  the  Ego: 


Notes  From  The  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of  Defense 


By  M.  D.  Parrish 


"Primary  process'*  is  the  thinking  of  the  id--no  synthesis  of  ideas,  affects  easily  dis¬ 
placed,  opposites  not  mutually  exclusive.  Condensation  readily  occurs  e.g.  "snake"  may 
be  equivalent  to  phallus,  danger,  bestiality,  pitiless  aggression,  mystic  fascination. 

A  phobia  may  represent  many  symbolizations  and  adaptions  which  are  incompatible  in  the 
world  of  the  conscious  ego. 

"Secondary  process"  is  the  thinking  of  the  ego.  It  is  strictly  conditioned  by  the 
practical  physics  of  nature,  by  the  grammar  of  language  and  culture,  and  by  the  moral¬ 
istic  demands  of  the  superego. 

Id  impulses  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  ego  readily  get  into  ego  thought.  (Ego  syn¬ 
tonic  impulses) .  But  conflictual  impulses  cause  ego  to  invade  id  with  the  purpose  of 
putting  liie  impulses  permanently  out  of  action  by  defense  mechanisms.  Accordingly,  the 
observation  of  ego  behavior  reveals  the  id  impulses  as  modified  by  defense  mechanisms  and 
thus  we  can  see  the  total  personality  better  than  we  can  when  the  ego's  influence  is 
largely  set  aside  by  hypnosis,  drugs,  or  mass  hysteria 

Mental  mechanisms  are  best  studied  when  in  process  of  disintegration.  For  instance,  if 
the  ego's  mild  homosexual  desires  make  the  individual  anxious  that  he  may  actually  de¬ 
part  from  his  own  traditional  sexual  ideas,  then  he  may  by  the  mechanism  of  projection 
become  aggressive  against  real  homosexual.  The  stronger  his  own  homosexual  desires 
ecome,  the  more  aggressively  his  ego  projects  them  on  to  other  people.  Eventually  he 
may  think  that  all  his  old  acquaintances  have  become  homosexual  and  are  planning  to  rape 
him* 

Analytic  Techniques.  Ego  analysis  is  analysis  of  the  resistance  the  individual  puts  up 
against;  (1)  a  change  in  personality,  (2)  an  expression  of  id  impulses,  (3)  the  memory  of 
id  activities  or  impulses . 

Hypnosis.  Under  hypnosis  the  ego  is  essentially  eliminated  and  id-like  impulses  are  seen 
directly.  Formerly  the  therapist  introduced  the  revived  material  to  the  ego  and  the 
symptom  disappeared.  But  the  ego  never  tolerated  the  disruption  longer  than  the  support 
of  the  therapist  lasted.  After  that,  the  ego  again  established  the  defense  mechanisms . 

Free  Association.  Here  the  client  becomes  practiced  at  saying  whatever  pops  into  his  mind, 
thus  the  ego  eliminates  itself.  It  doesn't  criticize  the  associations.  Though  impulses 
axe  invited  to  arise,  the  repeated  refused  of  gratification  may  encourage  the  ego  to 
put  up  resistances  Which  choke  and  modify  the  flow  from  the  id.  The  therapist  using  this 
technique  concentrates  alternately  on  id  content  and  on  resistance  (ego  activity) * 

The  unconscious  contents  of  the  ego  have  no  tendency  at  all  to  rise  spontaneously  into 
slips  of  the  tongue,  sudden  whims  and  hunches,  etc.  as  may  the  content^  of  the  id.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  reconstruct  the  ego  from  its  influence  on  the  individual’s  associations: 

(1)  First  we  discover  the  fundamental  defense  mechanism,  (2)  then  undo  what  the  defense 
mechanism  has  done;  restore  that  repression  has  eliminated  from  the  interview... (3)  then 
return  to  the  contents  of  id  and  repeat  the  procedure. 

interpretation  of  Dreams.  The  ego  is  largely  suspended  during  dreaming  and  the  consequent 
id  expressions  may  be  remesbered  for  awhile  into  wakening  life.  The  therapist's  in¬ 
terpretation  of  sysbols  from  dreams  (or  other  sources)  yields  a  short  cut  to  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  But  no  deeper  understanding  of  the  patients  psychology  is  gained. 
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Anna  and  the  Ego; 
By  M.  D.  Parrish 


Notes  from  the  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of  Pefense 


Observation  of  Parapraxes.  These  are  slips  of  the  tongue  and  lapses  of  memory, 
value  is  rather  small. 


Their 


Analysis  of  Transference.  All  inpulsive  thoughts  and  actions  concerning  the  therapist 
which  the  client  experiences  and  which  are  not  newly  created  by  the  objective  (real) 
relation  to  the  doctor,  are  the  result  of  early  object  relations  now  revived  by  the  rep¬ 
etition  compulsion.  After  perhaps  forgetting  some  of  the  qualities  of  his  former  feelings 
the  client  repeats  his  childhood  relationships  as  if  they  were  new,  and  thus  avoids  the 
real  world's  new  feelings  and  understandings.  He  need  only  enjoy  or  fear  what 

he  has  always  enjoyed  or  feared,  thus  gain  some  measure  of  emotional  control  over  his 
old  traumas  In  a  sense  he  is  able  to  re-dream  his  pld  joys  and  conflicts.  The  therapist 
is  always  alert  to  the  feelings  and  acts  to  which  the  individual  repeatedly  returns— as 
if  there  were  some  unresolved  fascinations  about  those  things. 

Transference  of  Libidinal  Impulses.  The  client  in  therapy  originally  has  libidinal  im¬ 
pulses  of  love,  hate,  jealously,  anxiety,  etc.  toward  people  and  objects  of  his  past. 

The  problematic  parts  of  these  feelings  are  inaccessible  to  consciousness  by  any  direct 
approach .  If  the  therapist  merely  attends  closely  to  the  verbally  and  nonverbally  ex¬ 
pressed  feelings  of  the  client  however ,  the  client  will  eventually  transfer  many  of  these 
libidinal  impulses  unto  the  therapist  himself.  Thus,  these  feelings  out  of  the  past  be¬ 
gin  to  underlie  the  relationship  in  the  interview  between  client  and  therapist.  In  this 
way  they  are  accessible  to  discussion  within  the  interview.  At  the  same  time  these 
•HivirHnni  impulses  usually  constitute  the  client's  strongest  resistance  toward  any  change 
in  his  way  of  thinking  or  feeling.  It  seems  as  if  the  id  were  planning  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  therapy  by  falling  in  love  with  the  therapist  or  by  trying  to  murder  the  therap: 
etc.  Nevertheless,  the  client  sometimes  feels  the  transferred  affect  as  an  intrusive 
foreign  body.  He  resists  this  affect.  The  therapist  may  have  to  bring  it  to  light  by 
insistance  on  free-association.  If  the  therapist  and  client  cooperate  properly  and  put 
■the  affect  back  in  the  past  where  it  belongs,  then  the  client  is  released  from  a  present 
impulse  which  is  alien  to  the  ego.  Analysis  may  then  go  on  a  further  step.  This  sort  of 
analysis  however  has  observed  the  id  action  only . 

Transference  of  Defenses.  The  client  also  transfers  long-ago-distorted  id  impulses— impulses 
upon  which  the  ego  has  already  applied  defense  mechanisms .  Here  the  therapist  attempts 
to  trace  *he  true  id  impulse  by  analysis  of  the  defense.  It  is  best  to  uncover  the  defense 
work  which  originally  went  on  when  the  impulse  was  first  handled  in  childhood.  The  ther¬ 
apist  attempts  to  learn  the  history  of  all  the  transformations  through  which  the  instinct 
hag  passed  to  the  present  time . 

The  client  does  not  feel  that  this  transference  of  defense  mechanisms  is  a  foreign  body 
because  the  form  in  which  it  reaches  consciousness  is  ego-syntonic,  that  is,  it  is  m 
harmony  with  the  ego.  All  necessary  distortions  of  censorship,  have  been  accomplished 
long  ago.  Bv  rationalization,  for  instance,  the  client  may  have  covered  up  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  cause  and  effect  which  might  make  it  easy  for  an  observer  (or  for  the 
client  himself)  to  see  that  the  transference  has  no  objective  or  present  justification. 

In  these  cases  it  is  even  harder  to  get  the  client  to  cooperate.  The  ego  is  opposed ^to 
uncovering  all  of  its  past  work,  thus  it  becomes,  necessary  to  do  "character  analysis". 

That  is  to  bring  into  conscious  awareness  the  habitual  poses  and  behavior  patterns  which 
have  now  become  unconscious  character  traits. 

Acting  in  the  Transference.  Here  the  patient  steps  outside  the  analytic  interview.  The 
hae  ti-c  nnn«i  ammmt~of  control  and  the  therapist  sees  id,  ego,  and  superego  in  their 
_xelative  strengths  not  restricted  by  tee  free-association  rule  of  analysis  nor  by  tee 
therapist-patient  relationship. 


» 
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Acting  in  Transference  cont'd. 

In  other  words  it  becomes  a  sort  of  social  relationship  or  at  best,  a  business  relation¬ 
ship,  nevertheless ,  it  is  only  in  the  analytic  situation  that  therapeutic  influences 
can  be  brought  to  bear  and  that  the  unconscious  can  become  conscious .  Acting  within  the 
transference  situation  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  (Note  that  group  therapy  can  often 
get  around  this  problem  because  the  client  is  facing  the  pressures  of  a  group  rather  than 
a  single  therapist  who  must  avoid  direct  coercion  of  the  patient)  . 

Thus,  both  the  id  unconscious  and  the  ego  unconscious  can  be  brought  to  light  through 
analysis  of  the  transference,  but  ego  unconscious  is  harder  to  deal  with. 

The  analyst  strives  to  sake  conscious  all  material  in  all  three  structures  of  the  psyche— id, 
ego,  superego. 

The  material  which  allows  for  analysis  of  the  ego  appears  as  resistance  to  id  analysis. 

The  resistance  is  applied  against  the  personality  of  the  tae rapist  because  the  therapist 
uses  his  personality  to  induce  the  client  to  observe  the  rule  of  free -association  in 
analysis  and  thus  to  produce  material  from  the  id. 

Permanent  defense  phenomena  axe  habitual  body  postures,  habitual  mental  attitudes  or  persona] 
peculiarities  such  as  stiffness ,  arrogant  behavior,  etc.  (similar  to  Wilhelm  Belch's  char¬ 
acter  armor)  .  When  these  defenses  are  traced  to  their  historical  source,  they  recover 
their  mobility  and  cease  to  bloc*  by  their  fixation  the  analyst's  access  to-  the  present 
defensive  operations  of  the  ego.  Although  these  ■character"  resistances  axe  only  a  part 
of  the  patient's  resistance  to  change ,  they  are  the  hardest  part  to  remove.  Most  analysts 
attack  these  defenses  only  when  other  defenses  have  been  at  least  temporarily  ironed  out. 

The  hysterical  client  generally  uses  repression  or  denial  as  a  defense.  He  excludes  from 
consciousness  the  ideas  representing  sexual  impulses .  Ideas  (arising  in  free -association) 
which  put  the  ego  on  the  defense  are  simply  dismissed  or  blocked.  The  client  becomes 
silent  and  feels  a  blank  in  consciousness.  Repression  means  that  he  is  unaware  that  he 
is  avoiding  anything,  if  he  were  aware,  he  would  be  suppressing  rather  than  repressing. 

The  obsessional  client  generally  uses  isolation  as  a  defense.  He  removes  instinctual 
impulses  from  their  context  while  retaining  them  in  consciousness .  He  severs  the  links 
between  the  associations.  Be  isolates  ideas  from  their  appropriate  affects. 

When  the  client  resists  his  proper  affective  reactions ,  then  the  analyst  analyses  this 
resistance  first  before  proceeding  with  the  further  analysis  of  the  transference.  Trying 
to  make  the  client  use  proper  affect  may  produce  a  hatred  towards  the  analyst  which  looks 
like  a  transference  hatred  but  actually  such  resistance  can  be  expected  toward  anything 
which  would  cause  emotion  to  arise  in  this  kind  of  patient. 


The  obsessional  client  also  finds  it  easy  to  use  reversal  as  a  mechanism-  He  turns  un¬ 
welcome  irgtulses  into  their  opposites. 

The  defense  mechanisms:  (1}  regression,  (2)  repression,  (3)  reaction-formation,  (4)  iso¬ 
lation,  C  5)  undoing,  (6)  projection,  (7)  introjection,  (8)  turning  against  the  self, 

(9)  reversal,  (10)  sublimation  (or  displacement  of  instinctual  aims — usually  in  a  socially 
acceptable  manner) . 


Anna  and  the  Ego:  Motes  free  the  Ego  and  the  Mechanises  of  Defense 
By  H.D.  Parrish 


Comparison  of  results  obtained  by  different  mechanisms.  A  certain  girl  has  penis  envy  a* 
jealousy  cf  other  family  members  repeatedly  excited  by  her  mother's  successive  pregnancies 
which  bring  on  new  brothers  and  sisters  to  compete  with  the  girl  for  mother's  love  and 
which  also  remind  her  that  father  has  complete  sexual  possession  of  mother's  body.  This 
girl  hate- loves  her  mother.  First  mechanism:  displacement.  She  shows  love  for  her 
mother  but  always  manages  in  the  same  day  to  shew  hatred  for  some  other  %'otaan .  Second 
mechanism:  turning  against  the  self.  The  girl  turns  her  hate  inward  accusing  herself  and 
feeling  inferior,-  she  surrenders  her  own  wishes  to  the  demands  made  by  others.  Third 
mechanism:  projection.  She  feels  that  others  hate  her,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
herself.  She  thus  becomes  paranoid  and  the  ego  feels  relieved  of  any  sens*  of  guilt. 

Fourth  mechanism:  repression — a  hysterical  mechanism.  The  girl  obliterates  from  conscious 
ness  the  penis  envy  and  the  hatred  of  mother.  Impulses  which  might  seep  past  this  re¬ 
pressive  attempt,  may  be  (1)  transformed  into  somatic  symptoms  such  as  paralysis  of  an  arm 
which  might  have  struck  her  mother  or  they  may  be  {2)  developed  into  a  phobia  which  avoids 
occassions  that  might  reactivate  the  conflict. 

My  own  view  of  hy:  -ia  is  that  it  is  essentially  an  avoidance  of  a  particular  feeling 
or  thought  by  flooding  the  situation  with  different  feelings.  Thus  a  girl  conflict- 
fully  attracted  sexually  towards  her  father  might  flood  herself  with  feelings  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  some  minor  boyfriend  or  she  might  even  tease  her  father  sexually  and  than  flee 
from  him  allowing  him  to  have  all  the  sexual  feelings.  Cln  either  case  she  is  generating 
feelings  somewhere  which  are  covering  up  the  real  feelings) . 

Fourth  mechanism:  reaction-formation — an  obsessional  mechanism.  Reaction-formation  may 
prevent  the  return  of  the  repressed  hatred  and  penis  envy.  The  girl  might  show  excessive 
tenderness  toward  her  mother  and  take  ceremonial  precautionary  measures  for  her  mother's 
safety.  The  girl  might  impose  a  strict  moral  code  upon  herself  preventing  the  show  of 
any  sexual  impulse.  The  bigger  the  impulse  becomes,  the  stricter  the  code  becomes. 

The  mechanisms  cf  defense  thus  enable  conflicts  to  remain  repressed  but  they  comit  the 
ego  to  a  pre -occupation  with  the  mechanisms  themselves .  Anxiety  is  relieved  at  the  cost 
of  the  curtailment  cf  free  creativity  and  appropriate  bestowal  of  affect.  Repression  is 
usually  she  first  mechanism  employed  and  then  another  mechanism  is  used  to  continue  the 
anti-cathexis  (i.e .  the  taking  away  of  emotional  energy  from  the  repressed  material). 
Repression  acts  once  only  but  the  auxiliary  mechanisms  require  continuous  expenditure  of 
energy. 

The  mechanism  of  sublimation  pre-suppeses  the  existance  of  socially  determined  values 
since  here  the  ego  takes  up  an  exercise  which  is  approved  by  society.  Consequently , 
sublimation  can't  be  used  until  later  in  life  when  social  values  have  become  important 
and  well  understood. 


In  neurosis  which  have  their  beginning  in  adult  life,  it  is  usually  the  superego  which 
dictates  what  is  to  be  considered  dangerous.  Frequently  sexuality  and  aggression  are 
prohibited  in  this  manner.  Consequently,  some  prevention  of  neurosis  is  possible,  if  the 
child  is  allowed  to  develop  a  rather  mild  superego.  Parents  should  not  set  up  a  strict 
moral  code  impossible  to  practice .  Tie  child's  aggressiveness  should  have  some  outlets 
to  the  external  world  and  not  be  forced  inward  upon  the  self. 

The  effect  of  analytic  therapy  is  to  bring  back  into  consciousness  the  instincts  and  the 
affects  which  were  warded  off  by  the  mechanisms  of  defense.  Removal  by  analysis  of  a 
defense  motivated  by  the  superego  will  produce  guilt  (superego  anxiety)  which  then  can 
be  handled  in  the  interview  situation.  Removable  of  a  defense  motivated  by  the  outside 
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world  will  produce  an  objective  anxiety  (i.e.  a  fear  of  impending  punishment  from  society' 
The  removal  of  a  defense  motivated  by  dread  of  the  strength  of  instincts  will  produce 
an  invasion  of  the  ego  by  id  derivatives  without  opposition,  thus  strong  aggressive  of 
sexual  appetites  may  appear  in  the  interview. 

It  is  easiest  to  resolve  superego  anxiety.  Here  the  transference  phenomenon  enables  the 
therapist-patient  team  to  analyze  the  identifications  with  past  people  upon  which  the 
defense  is  based.  The  patient  retiring  from  his  attachment  to  the  therapist  as  if  the 
therapist  were  an  overweening  conscience  allows  also  the  retiring  from  the  long-ago  in¬ 
corporated  overweening  conscience  fr6m  parents  etc.  The  reduction  of  the  superego's 
strictness  reduces  the  necessity  for  defenses  against  the  superego. 

It  is  hardest  to  resolve  a  defense  prompted  by  the  patient's  dread  of  the  strength  of 
his  own  instincts.  There  is  some  danger  that  the  analysis  will  annul  the  defense  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  upwelling  instincts;  control  may  then  deteriorate. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  analysis  of  defenses  prompted  by  the  superego  where  the  re¬ 
leasing  of  instincts  to  consciousness  results  in  better  control. 

In  psychotic  patients  the  ego  usually  needs  a  little  more  strength  but  the  analysis  may 
allow  the  ego  to  be  overwhelmed  by  instincts  instead  of  strengthed  by  making  the  instincts 
more  conscious.  Accordingly,  the  patient  breaks  down.  He  may  deteriorate  to  a  level  of 
simple  schizophrenia  or  hebephrenia  where  he  is  not  unhappy  but  his  mind  is  throttled 
by  some  mechanisms  of  defense  which  enable  the  patient  to  get  along  at  a  lower  level  of 
feeling  and  creativity  (creativity  is  impaired  because  the  patient  does  not  dare  to  ex¬ 
plore  through  all  of  his  thoughts  in  a  free-associative  manner  lest  some  instincts  over¬ 
whelm  him) . 

In  the  process  of  breaking  down,  the  patient  reveals  what  an  overwhelmed  ego  is  like. 

Here,  the  picture  is  similiar  to  a  fight.  There  are  hallucinations,  sweating,  delusions, 
pre-occupations  with  eating,  v.  th  sex,  with  homosexual  ideas,  with  violence,  etc.  Any 
of  these  manifestations  may  the  selves  be  defenses  (e.g.  against  aggression,  suicide, 
depression,  sexual  behavior,  etc.) 

Consider  the  following  conflicts:  Ego-id  (hysterical  or  obsessive-compulsive),  ego- 
superegd  (melancholia) ,  ego-outside  world  (infantile  animal  phobia) .  In  these  conflicts 
the  ego  seeks  to  repudiate  a  part  of  its  own  psyche. 

Child  Analysis .  A  child's  affects  often  betray  themselves  against  his  will.  This  may 
make  child  analysis  easier  if  the  therapist  will  only  devote  himself  to  it. 


In  Sigmond  Freud's  case  of  "Little  Hans",  the  c'  :  loved  his  mother,  was  jealous  of  his 
father,  aggressive  towards  his  father,  and  thus  had  a  conflict  with  his  natural  love  for 
his  father.  Thus  he  also  had  a  castration  anxiety — fearing  that  his  father  might  mutilate 
him  sexually.  The  child's  mechanisms  of  defense  were:  (1)  displacement  of  fear  .from 
father  to  horses  .{his  anxiety  animal)  ;  (2)  reversal  of  his  own  threat  to  the  father  into 
anxiety  lest  he  himself  should  be  attacked  by  the  father;  (3)  reggression  to  oral  feelings 
in  his  fear  of  being  bitten — i.e.  his  fear  of  horses.  Oral  activity  such  as  biting  or 
sucking  is  considered  more  baby- like  than  striking,  kicking  or  debating. 

A 

Anxiety  attacks  wefce  avoided,  however,  by  the  mechanism  of  phobia.  He  refused  to  go  out 
of  doors  where  he  might  find  horses .  His  pre-occupation  with  such  a  fear  could  subsitut( 
for  his  fear  of  father's  retribution  even  if  the  father  were  actually  present. 
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In  the  analysis  of  "Little  Hans",  Freud  reversed  the  defense  mechanisms .  He  disassociated 
Han's  anxiety  from  horses,  traced  it  to  his  father  and  then  discussed  it.  Hie:  anxiety 
allayed  and  shown  to  be  without  objective  foundation.  Han's  love  for  mother  was  them  fre<" 
to  revive  and  reach  conscious  expression.  Such  love  was  no  longer  dangerous  since  cast¬ 
ration  fear  was  gone.  There  was  no  further  need  for  the  regression  to  oral  feelings  so 
the  patient  returned  to  the  phallic  stage.  This  was  essentially  a  cure. 

Since  his  penis  remained  small  however,  and  his  mother  still  nursed  his  sister,  Hans 
developed  two  daydreams :  (1)  that  he  had  a  lot  of  children  which  he  cleaned  at  the 

toilet,  and  (2)  that  the  plumber  took  off  his  penis  and  buttocks  to  give  him  better  ones  , 
Thus  he  denied  reality  by  means  of  fantasy — transforming  reality  to  suit  his  own  wishes 
before  he  accepted  it.  Of  course  he  knew  that  these  were  only  daydreams  They  did  not  last 

all  day.  Nevertheless,  they  allowed  him  to  mull  over  his  feelings,  and  to  get  some  comfort¬ 
ing  control  of  them. 

Denial  in  Word  and  Act.  A  walking  stick  or  a  uniform  may  help  a  boy  to  act  like  a  man. 

A  toy  electric  train  lets  him  feel  he  can  control  the  world.  The  child  may  attach  him¬ 
self  to  an  adult's  hat  and  carry  it  everywhere.  This  is  not  obsessive  compulsive,  it  is 
merely  denial  in  act  of  his  own  littleness.  The  defense  is  not  (as  is  neurosis)  aimed 
at  instinctual  life,  but  rather  at  the  outside  world  which  inflicts  the  frustration.  Re¬ 
pression  is  a  denial  of  what  is  within  (instincts) .  Denial-in-fantasy,  or  denial-in-word 
and  act,  are  denials  of  what  is  outside  the  individual. 

Denial  in  word  and  act  is  limited  by  the  ego's  reality  testing  ability.  If  it  occurs 
in  an  older  person,  the  denial  may  be  incompatible  with  reality.  One  or  the  other  may 
then  be  discarded.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  child's  world  there  are  many  things 
which  are  completely  incompatible.  For  instance,  he  may  see  small  people  in  a  three-inch 
canoe  out  on  the  river,  yet  his  parents  tell  him  that  they  are  normal  sized  people  in  a 
normal  canoe.  He  may  see  distant  trees  and  buildings  moving  backwards  as  he  rides  down 
the  highway.  His  parents  tell  him  that  they  are  not  moving  at  all.  His  parents  also 
tell  him  the  moon  is  bigger  than  he  is  etc.  By  the  time  he  is  an  adult  the  child  has  gone 
against  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  has  accepted  a  social  reality  reinforced  by  all 
the  adults  around  him.  Thus  his  fantasies  and  denials  seem  abnormal  even  to  him. 

Restriction  of  the  Ego.  A  child  who  was  at  first  interested  in  drawing  refused  to  draw 
when  another  drew  with  him,  and  did  it  better.  By  avoiding  drawing,  he  decreased  the 
range  of  exercise  of  his  ego  and  gave  it  less  challenge  to  meet. 

The  free-associations  of  clients  in  analysis  reveals  that  often  the  sight  of  another 
person's  superior  achievement  may  give  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  penis  larger 
than  the  patient's  own.  These  avoidances  and  these  feelings  of  inferiority  are  easily 
reversible  in  children.  True  neurosis,  however,  is  not  easy  to  reverse. 

Ego  restriction  amounts  to  the  warding  off  disagreeable  external  impressions  in  the  present 
because  they  might  result  in  revival  of  similar  impressions  from  the  past.  Neurotic 
inhibition  however,  is  a  defense  against  translation,' in  to  action  of  some  prohibited  in¬ 
stinctual  impulse.  A  client  avoids  the  anxiety-animal  in  order  to  prevent  the  welling  up 
of  aggressive  impulses  which  would  arise  in  himself. 

i 

Identification  with  the  Aggressor.  Identification  is  part  of  the  superego  activity,  and 
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A  boy  who  had  been  hurt  by  the  dentist  cut  up  pencils,  string,  etc.  when  he  came  into  the 
psychiatrist's  office.  Thus  he  identified  with  aggression  though  not  especially  with 
dentistry. 

A  girl  asked  her  analyst  personal  questions  and  became  angry  at  receiving  no  answer.  She 
critized  her  analyst  for  being  secretive.  The  fact  is,  she  was  secreting  part  of  her  own 
thoughts  from  the  analyst  and  feeling  guilty  about  it,  she  projected  the  behavior  onto 
her  analyst.  The  stereotyped  accusations  against  the  analyst  came  at  times  when  the 
analyst  approached  most  closely  to  the  girls  secret  material. 

The  analysis  of  "identification  with  the  aggressor"  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
anxiety  attacks  in  the  transference  and  out-bursts  of  aggression  in  the  transference. 

When  genuine  unconscious  aggressive  impulses  are  revealed  to  the  patient  in  analysis  the 
damned-up  affect  relieves  itself  through  abreaction  in  the  transference.  If  the  aggression 
is  due  to  the  client's  identification  with  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  analyst's  criticizm 
however,  the  aggression  will  not  be  effected  by  the  client's  giving  it  concrete  expression 
and  abreacting  it.  As  long  as  the  unconscious  impulses  are  prohibited,  the  aggression 
increases.  Such  aggression  can  be  cured  by  dissipation  of  the  dread  of  punishment  and  of 
the  superego. 

A  Form  of  Altruism.  A  girl,  when  young,  wanted  fine  clothes.  She  suppressed  this  desire 
when  older  and  saw  to  it  that  others  had  fine  clothes.  She  became  an  excellent  match 
for  other  people's  love  affairs.  When  a  boy  called  at  her  house,  she  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  he  was  not  calling  for  her,  but  for  her  sister.  Nevertheless,  she  bustled  around 
getting  her  sister  prettied-up  so  the  boy  and  sister  would  enjoy  each  other.  All  this  is 
vicarious  enjoyment  in  others  (by  projection)  what  the  superego  has  denied  her.  Analysis 
of  such  altruism  reveals  the  origin  of  the  defense  .;as  an  infantile  conflict  with  parental 
authority  over  some  form  of  gratification.  Aggressive  impulses  against  parents  are  then 
prohibited  as  long  as  there  is  concern  about  getting  the  patients  own  wishes,  but  the 
aggression  gets  free  reign  when  the  wishes  are  ostensively  someone  elses . 

Ego  and  Id  at  Puberty.  Pregenital  sexuality  begins  at  birth,  but  is  over-shadowed  by 
genital  sexuality  from  puberty  to  the  climacteric.  After  this  pregenital  sexuality  once 
more  comes  into  its  own.  Infancy,  puberty,  and  climacteric  are  times  when  a  relatively  • 
strong  id  confronts  a  relatively  weak  ego.  The  id  remains  at  about  the  same  strength 
through  life  except  for  the  surge  of  genital  impulses  at  puberty.  The  ego,  however,  from 
infancy  to  puberty,  increases  in  knowledge  and  power. 

Infantile  neurosis  arises  from  conflict  between  instinct  and  the  acute  objective  anxiety 
coining  from  the  external  world.  This  conflict  produces  the  ego.  At  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  the  usual  adult  neurosis  pitting  instinct  against  rigid  ego  does  not  yet  exist. 

About  age  5,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  ego  is  set.  It  has  decided  how  much  of  in¬ 
stinct  shall  be  gratified  and  hew  much  suppressed.  It  has  developed  patience  at  delay  in 
gratification.  New  the  latency  period  begins.  There  is  a  physiological  decline  in  the 
strength  of  instinct.  The  ego  becomes  stronger  in  relation  to  the  world.  Dependence  de¬ 
creases;  object- love  is  replaced  by  identification.  Principles  and  ideals  from  conscience 
(superego)  takes  the  place  of  anxiety  from  the  objective  world.  Thus  guilt  developes. 

Then  puberty  comes  to  upset  the  balance.  Instincts  are  physiologically  increased  and  in- 
(  fantile  sexuality  reappears  with  oral  and  anal  inpulses.  Oedipal  wishes  are  undisguised, 
castration  fear  and  penis  envy  reappear.  Habits  of  cleanliness  achieved  in  latency  de¬ 
teriorate  to  habits  of  dirt  and  disorder.  Hostility,  aggression,  and  ambivalence  increase. 
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But  now  the  ego  cannot  (as  in  child)  give  in  to  strong  instincts  because  the  superego 
would  then  produce  to  much  guilt  and  anxiety.  The  ego  at  this  point  attempts  to  preserve 
the  character  which  has  been  developed  in  the  latency  period.  The  ego  may  now  develop 
ascetic  traits  with  an  accentuation  of  neurotic  symptoms  in  an  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
id's  pressure  toward  perverse  sexual  activity,  aggression,  criminal  behavior  and  wild 
fantasy.  The  id,  if  victorious,  produces  a  riot  of  uninhibited  instinctual  gratification. 

The  ego  if  victorious,  solidifies  the  personality  into  the  character  of  the  latency 
period  which  confines  instincts  within  the  narrower  limits  of  child  life  and  no  u^e  can 
be  made  of  the  increased  libido.  There  is  constant  expenditure  of  energy  in  defense 
mechanisms . 

Asceticism  and  Intellectuality.  TWo  attitudes  the  ego  often  adopts  towards  instincts  at 
puberty.  Asceticism  is  a  defense  against  the  quantity  of  instinct;  for  instance,  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  give  up  not  merely  dancing  and  association  with  the  opposite  sex  but  also 
sleep,  defecation,  warm  clothes,  etc.  In  true  neurosis  there  is  a  compromise.  The  id 
is  assuaged  as  well  as  the  ego.  The  adolescent  ascetic,  however,  leaves  no  loophole  for 
subsitutive  gratification.  Recovery  from  asceticism  may  produce  an  outburst  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  activity  but  if  the  ego  is  strong  enough  to  carry  through  its  repudiation  of  all 
instinct,  a  catatonic-like  condition  occurs.  The  result  is  not  normal  puberty  but  psychosis. 

Intellectuality  in  adolescence  is  not  connected  closely  with  reality.  It  exhibits  "wisdom" 
but  does  not  have  action  as  its  aim.  It  examines  and  plays  with  the  instincts  rather 
than  avoiding  them  completly .  But,  it  examines  them  distantly  and  with  no  intention  to 
put  them  into  action.  Intellectualization  wipes  some  of  the  affect  off  of  instinctual 
processes  and  links  them  up  with  ideas .  It  thus  renders  those  processes  accessible  to 
consciousness  and  amenable  to  control. 

As  long  as  the  adolescent  maintains  fair  relationships  with  others,  his  asceticism  or 
intellectuality  appears  normal.  But  if  these  defenses  become  narrowly  intense  and  begin 
to  isolate  the  adolescent  then  they  border  on  psychosis. 

The  ego  then  is  not  a  structure  inside  the  individuals  mind  as  his  memories  or  instincts 
are  sometimes  conceived  to  be.  Rather,  the  ego  is  a  systematic  set  of  interactions  be¬ 
tween  the  individual's  internal  psychic  forces  such  as  memories  and  his  external  envir¬ 
onmental  forces  such  as  the  constraints  of  weather,  authority,  gravity  etc.  The  ego  is  an 
interforce  of  a  boundary  which  gai’-  fairly  permanent  functions  such  as  filtering  and 
transforming  of  forces.  This  interforce  and  thus  the  ego  and  its  functions  may  be  altered 
by  the  stylish  fads  of  social  opinion,  hypnosis,  drugs,  education,  psychotherapy.  The 
ego  functions  have  been  classified  into  stereotypical  defenses  against  anxiety  in  the 
individual.  In  later  psychological  theory  these  functions  may  also  be  seen  as  defenses 
against  the  society's  anxiety. 


Reference:  Anna  Freud:  The  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of  Defense  London,  Hogarth  1936 
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Freud  Anna:  The  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of. Defense  (1936)  London,  Hogarth  1954.  A  review 
•  of  some  of  Sigmund  Freud's  important  theraputic  and  psychic  structual  concepts  plus  an 

organization  and  explication  of  the  mechanisms  of  defense  against  anxiety — regression,  re¬ 
pression,  reaction- formation,  isolation,  undoing,  projection,  intro jection ,  turning  against 
the  self,  reversal,  sublimation  (displacement  of  instinctual  aims.)  But  emphasis  is  on 
analysis  of  the  ego. 

✓ 

Klein,  Melanie:  Cons tribut ions  to  psychonalysis  (1921-1945)  London,  Hogarth,  1948.  Melanie 
is  big  in  England — seems  most  big  in  the  Tavistock  School  of  Psychonalysis ,  while  Anna  Freuc 
is  big  in  the  Maudsley.  Yet  both  ladies  developed  ego  psychology  in  contract  to  "id  psy¬ 
chology".  Melanie  is  hard  to  read;  better  read  her  chief  interprator,  Fairbairn: 

Fairbairn,  W.  Ronald  D:  Psychoanalytic  Studies  of  Personality,  London,  Tavistock,  1952, 
(chap.  7) ,  Sigmund  Freud  felt  the  id  produced  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  self  (ego) 
as  a  decisive  and  willful  observer.  The  id  comprised  the  organism's  instinctual  somatic 
needs  aroused  by  gonadic  activity  and  by  the  environment's  stimulation  of  maturing 
erotogenic  zones  (muzzle  area,  anal,  genital).  The  id  activity  was  a  manifistation  of  the 
tendency  of  the  organism  to  seek  relief  from  tension  (to  seek  somatic  homeostasis  or  equi¬ 
librium)  .  Freud  considered  this  activity  gratifying  and  called  it  the  "pleasure  principle". 
It  was  a  seeking  for  short-term  adjustments  within  the  organism. 

The  ego  was  Freud's  construct  for  the  interface  between  these  internal  needs  of  soma  and 
the  demands  of  the  external  environment.  The  ego  adhered  in  large  measure  to  the  "reality 
principle" — a  practical  long-term  adjustment  of  the  whole  organism  to  the  external  envi¬ 
ronment.  TIi us  Freud's  ego  came  into  being  automatically  as  the  developing  internal  needs 
faced  the  external  environmental  needs.  The  ego  was  a  filter  working  partly  by  habit 
outside  of  immediate  awareness  and  partly  by  conscious  perceptions  and  decisions.  Thus 
Freud's  ego  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  soma. 

Fairbairn  would  concede  that  certain  somatic  functions  and  certain  chemical  affinities, 
etc.  were  prerequisite  for  the  existence  of  the  individual.  But  they  were  not  the  object 
of  life  any  more  than  breathing  was  the  object  of  life.  Fairbairn  took  the  goal-oriented 
view  rather  than  the  survival-oriented  view’.  He  said  the  human  organism's  aim  , at  every 
stage  of  development  was  to  maintain  relationships  with  other  human  beings.  The 'relation¬ 
ship  itself  was  the  primary  aim;  not  one's  use  of  the  other  person  to  obtain  ones  own 
somatic  satisfaction. 

Two  possible  views  today: 

(1)  Out  of  some  explosion  which  formed  the  sun  many  electrons,  etc.,  hap-hazardly  formed 
into  amino  acids,  etc.  which  eventually  chanced  upon  the  ability  to  reproduce  themselves 
in  organized  forms.  This  reproductive  ability  became  a  need  of  the  forms  themselves,  and 
finally  developed  psyches  which  now  serve  to  further  the  reproduction  of  the  race  of  somas— 
not  primarily  to  reproduce  a  certain  molecule,  but  to  reproduce  the  race  even  at  the  ex- 

’  pense  of  some  molecule. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  astronomical  and  biological  history,  psyches  were  developed.  These 
psyches,  by  interaction  with  each  other,  were  able  to  create  new  relationships,  new  ap¬ 
preciations,  new  knowledge,  new  games,  and  processes.  This  creativity  became  a  need  of 
the  psyches  themselves.  The  psyches  eventually  developed  social  institutions  which  now 
serve  to  further  the  creative  relationships  and  the  progress  of  the  race  of  psyches — -not 

1  primarily  to  reproduce  certain  somas . 
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hus  in  the  second  view  (.*?)  the  social  institutions  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  psyches. 

1 though  the  psyches  could  not  survive  without  the  somas ,  the  somns  themselves  aro  a 
ocondary  concern  for  the  second  view  (2) . 

■  n  the  first  view  (1)  the  psychos  exist  for  the  sako  of  the  somas.  Although  the  somas 
so'. d  not  survive  without  the  molocules,  those  molecules  are  a  secondary  concern  in  the 
irst  view.  This  emphasis  on  the  psycho  or  even  on  higher  biological  typos  is  carried 
arthor  by: 

a)  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Piorre:  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  1955  N.Y.  Harper,  1955  Cf.  e.g. 
;  174-104. 


a)  Schroedingor ,  Erwins  What  Is  Life,  Cambridge,  1967,  Cf.  osp.  pp  93-96.  Dut  those 
two  thinkers  v/ont  far  beyond  ego  psychology. 

ms  Fairbairn  and  many  other  "ego  psychologists"  deny  or  neglect  the  id  instincts,  the 
lcasure  principle,  the  death  wish,  etc.  Fairbairn  explains  behavior  ultimately  in  pr.y- 
tological  terms  instead  of  in  somatic  or  physiological  terms.  The  soma  docs  not  directly 
ffect  the  ego,  rather  the  coo  s *><>'•  s  its  own  "pleasure"  from  relations  with  others.  It 
jver  becomes  independent.  As  in  the  infant,  it  is  most  concerned  with  being  loved  and  cared 
ar  by  parents.  Then  it  learns  to  give  love,  and  is  concerned  that  such  l.cve  be  appro - 
::;ted.  At  a  later  stage,  it  extrudes  the  infantile  dependency,  and  no  longer  identifies 
:.?*lf  with  the  parent  image.  Finally  it  ideally  develops  interdependent  relations  with 
•.hers  as  equal  external  colleagues  rather  than  as  internal’  images .  TneseTthrce  stages 
:  development  correspond  roughly  to  Freud's  oral,  anal,  and  genital  stages.  The  ego 
tyehologisLs,  however,  see  these  labels  as  only  symbolic,  for  these  theorists  concern  them- 
ilves  primarily  with  the  psychic  interaction  with  others.  The  second  stage  (anal)  for 
istance,  is  only  metaphorically  an  extrusion  of  the  parent;  it  is  not  necessarily  tied  to 
:tual  defecation. 


iirbairn's  ego  identified  itself  with  frustrating  or  attractive  objects  (people) ,  and 
'entisally  internalized  them- -unconsciously  modifying  the  ego  itself  in  accord  with  these 
•jects.  This  behavior  is  similar  to  that  of  Freud's  ego  which  identifies  itself  with 
ie  agressor,  forms  an  ego  ideal,  internalizes  the  ideal  person  as  a  "superego"  which  act: 
i  a  guide  to  behavior  and  thought. 
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.ein,  Fairbairn,  Federn,  and  other  ego  psychologists  will  see  schizophrenia  as  developing 
on  the  patient's  struggle  with  a  great  deal  of  hate  for  a  person  he  can’t  afford  to 
.to.  He  splits  the  bad  objects  and  feelings  from  -the  good,  projects  the  bad  away  from 
mself  and  on  to  other  persons;  he  then  handles  the  bad  by  projective  identification  (Klein) 
e  schizophrenic's  problem  is  how  to  love  without  destroying  the  loved  or.e  by  poisonous 
>ve.  The  depressive 's  problem  is  how  to  love  without  destroying  the  loved  one  by  hate. 


>  rliaps  the  most  distinct  difference  in  the  mental  postures  of  the  schizophrenic  and  the 
|  steric  is:  .The  hysteric  achieves  mastery  by  over -evaluating  an  external  object.  Then 
|  latches  on  to  that  object  and  lives  vicariously  through  the  feelings  he  stimulates  in 
j  e  object.  The  true  hysteric  (according  to  this  view)/  has  no  feelings  of  his  own;  he 
l  nds  it  important  to  got  othors  to  have  feelings.  This  is  tho  method  of  the  dramatic  actor, 
»  V  Exhibitionist,  the  blackmailor,  the  teaser,  and  oven  sometimes  the  worker  who  works  only 
please  the  boss,  or  works  badly  in  order  to  plague  the  boss. 

day  the  neurological  syndromes  manifested  by  Freud's  patients  are  no  longer  papular; 
ey  attract  littlo  attention.  So  the  psychotic  picture  has  becomo  mora  popular  fer  hys- 
rics.  (They  have  a  sort  of  social  instinct  for  what  will  make  the  strongest  impression). 
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So  the  patient  watches  the  effect  of  his  osychosis  on  the  doctor  and  the  family. 

Federn,  Paul:  Ego  Psychology  and  Psychosis,  N.Y.  Basic  Books,  1952--more  of  the  above 
with  fairly  clear  explication  of  analysis  and  treatment.  It  is  well  written  but  Federn 
thinks  he  can  reason  a  paranoid  person  out  of  his  paranoia.  In  this  he  is  unique. 

Therapy  for  these  ego  psychologists  does  not  consist  merely  of  bringing  to  conscious  aware¬ 
ness  the  unconscious  personal  taboos,  drives,  and  prejudices  which  are  crippling  the  patient 
ability  to  survive  happily  as  an  organism,  but  rather,  ego  therapy  seeks  to  improve  and 
make  conscious  the  patient's  adjustment  to  other  people.  The  emphasis  is  still  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  individual  and  his  ability  to  form  relationships.  It  is  not  upon  treating  tine 
interpersonal  relationship  itself,  (first  between  therapist  and  patient,  and  then  between 
patient  and  others) .  That  emphasis  remained  for  the  inpersonal  psychiatry  of  Sullivan, 
Fromm- Re ichmann,  Searles,  Will,  Rioch,  etc.  Ego  psychology  is  certainly  not  concerned  with 
treating  group  relations  or  social  structures.  That  remains  for  the  community  psychiatrist 
and  social  psychologist  such  as  Caplan,  Rioch,  Glass,  Mansell,  Scheff,  Satir,  Maxwell 
Jones,  and  Ross  Speck. 

Hartmann,  il.:  Kris  and  Loewenstein:  Comments  on  the  Formation  of  Psychic  Structure. 
Psychoanalytic  study  of  the  Child,  Vol.  2,  International  Universities  Press,  1946. 

Usually  in  any  conflict  one  element  of  the  psyche  finds  itself  on  one  side  of  the  conflict, 
thus  in  conflict  between  eatinq  a  sundae  and  dieting,  the  id  may  side  with  the  desire  for 
the  sundae  and  the  ego  may  side  with  dieting,  or  in  cases  where  the  diet  is  only  to  please 
a  parent  or  wife,  the  superego  may  side  with  the  diet. 

In  animals  instincts  deal  directly  with  reality.  In  man  the  ego  mediates.  (A  social  psy¬ 
chiatrist  would  say,  the  concept  of  animal  is  a  social  construct.  In  order  to  arrange 
the  lituals  and  needed  prejudices,  a  society  needs  some  sub-human  construct  such  as  dogs, 
blacks,  women,  laymen,  patients,  customers,  etc.  They  are  all  equivalent  to  "animals"  ir. 
the  same  sense  that  the  theorist  imputes  psychic  structures  to  organisms  he  does  not  really 
understand) . 

When  permanent  objects  are  formed,  (such  as  a  loved  mother) ,  then  transient  objects  and 
methods  must  suffer.  Thus,  a  child  may  restrain  himself  from  defecating  at  certain  times 
because  mother  wouldn't  like  it.  Aggression  and  love  are  not  inborn  instincts  as  Freud 
says  they  are,  Mcnninaer  thinks  everyone  is  at  heart  a  murderer;  therefore,  a  weakening 
of  the  ego  (e.g.  through  alcohol)  produces  a  real  murder.  Accordingly,  murderers  ought 
to  be  treated.  H  K  and  L  think  a  big  murderous  impulse  de  elops  because  of  certain  kinds 
of  encouragement  and  frustration  the  person  got  in  his  upbringing.  The  responsibility 
may  not  be  100%  on  the  individual,  it  may  be  partly  in  the  family  and  the  culture.  Anger 
or  aggression  is  a  defense  against  anxiety  (from  frustration)  and  perhaps  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  denial,  displacement,  projection,  etc.  as  a  mechanism  of  defense. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Matthew  D.  Parrish 

1.  BELL,  George  M. :  A  Mental  Hospital  With  Open  Doors,  International  Journal  of  Social 
Psychiatry,  1:  42-48,  1955 

This  article  describes  Dingleton  Hospital,  a  400  bed  "State  hospital"  in  Melrose,  Scot¬ 
land.  Shortly  after  World  War  II  it  became  the  first  mental  hospital — containing  all 
varieties  of  psychiatric  problems— .to  open  all  its  doors.  There  were  no  locked  wards. 

This  act  had  to  be  coordinated  socially  and  politically  with  the  local  community  of  Mel¬ 
rose.  Apparently  it  is  the  tolerance  in  the  staff  and  in  the  cormunity  which  determines 
whether  doors  can  be  opened.  It/is  not  merely  the  intensity  of  the  patients  illness. 

2.  GOFFMAN,  E.:  "Characteristics  of  Total  Institutions",  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research,  Symposium  on  Preventive  and  Social  Psychiatry,  April  15-17,  1957,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Government  Printing  Office 

This  paper  was  later  put  into  a  book  by  Goff man  as  follows: 

GOFFMAN,  E.:  Asylums,  New  York;  Doubleday,  1961 

Total  institutions  are  such  things  as  ships  at  sea,  boarding  schools,  prisons,  military 
training  camps,  state  hospitals  or  nursing  homes.  These  institutions  govern  almost  every 
aspect  of  a  member's  daily  life.  Their  effect  upon  most  patients  is  more  powerful  in  the 
long  run  than  is  the  effect  of  early  training  or  intrinsic  disease. 

3.  GRUENBERG,  Ernest  M. :  The  Social  Breakdown  Syndrome — Some  Origins,  American  Journal 

cf  Psychiatry,  123:  1481-1489,  January,  1967  ~  ~ 

The  author  describes  social  breakdown  syndrome  as  a  common  situation  where  the  patient  is 
unable  to  get  along  in  society.  This  syndrome  is  very  much  the  same  whether  the  patient 
is  "normal"  or  a  character  disorder,  a  schizophrenic,  a  manic  depressive,  a  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  individual,  a  senile  person,  etc.  The  author  describes  the  development  or  "patho- 
genisis"  of  the  syndrome.  The  basis  of  the  syndrome  is  a  discrepancy  between  what  a  perso 
can  do  and  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  Society  assumes  that  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the 
persons  own  peculiarity.  Society  manages  the  "patient"  by  giving  him  a  "diagnosis"  such 
as  "not  right  in  the  head"  or  "schizophrenic"  but  medical  staff  and  society  seem  not  to 
worry  so  much  about  the  diagnostic  label  as  about  making  sure  that  it  is  understood  that  t 
patient,  himself,  must  carry  the  burden  for  the  discrepancy  in  both  his  own  thinking  and 
the  thinking  of  his  immediate  society.  Society  can  of  course  distance  itself  still  furthe 
from  any  burden  by  looking  hard  for  bio-chemical  or  physical  mechanisms  inside  the  patieht 
which  caused  the  patient  to  be  "not  right  in  the  head".  It  may  be  possible  to  remove  the 
discrepancy  between  society's  expectancy  and  the  jatient's  ability  by  discovering  the  bio¬ 
chemical  problem  and  altering  it  inside  the  patient.  The  practitioner  faced  with  a  partic 
ular  patient  however  can  only  go  as  far  as  modern  chemistry,  physics,  etc.  has  progressed  i 
this  matter.  Once  that- point  has  been  reached— perhaps  by  getting  the  patient  on  his  prop 
dose  of  medication,  then  the  practitioner  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  reorienting  lay 
people  to  a  more  realistic  view  of  this  patient's  capacity.  In  addition,  the  patient  him¬ 
self  must  be  given  a  conflict-reducing  interpretation  cf  his  own  handicap.  Thus ,  the  prac 
titioner  should  increase  the  patient's  own  responsibility  for  himself.  Furthermore,  the 
ties  to  family,  occupation,  recreation,  church,  etc.  must  be  protected  and  nutured.  The 
practitioner  or  team  which  takes  responsibility  for  inproving  the  patient  must  provide  a 
continuity  of  watchful  intervention  in  the  complex  of  lay  and  professional  supports  with¬ 
in  the  community— in-patient,  out-patient,  day  care,  sheltered  shop,  foster  family,  church 
street  gang,  social. club,  lodge,  etc.  Such  services  were  developed  in  Britian  around  the 
concept  of  the  "open  hospital"  a  few  years  before  the  advent  of  modern  tranquilizers.  The 
services  effected  a  remarkable  decrease  in  new  chronic  cases  of  social  breakdown,  but  the 
later  advent  of  tranquilizers  easily  overshadowed  that  work  probably  because  the  profes¬ 
sional,  and  perhaps  the  lay  society,  was  made  very  uncomfortable  by  the  notion  that  the 
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problem  and  the  burden  might  not  lie  entirely  within  the  patient, 

4  ARTISS,  K,  L.:  Human  Behavior  Under  Stress:  Combat  to  Social  Psychiatry,  Mil.  Med. 

128:  1011-1015  October,  1963 

Psychiatric  breakdown  of  an  individual  in  combat  parallels  the  external  stress  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  pressure  of  weather,  enemy  fire,  etc.  versus  the  social  morale  of  the 
group  with  which  the  individual  identifies  himself.  Such  breakdown  does  not  parallel  the 
problem  of  the  individual's  pre-combat  life.  (Past  personal  history  consists  of  change¬ 
able  relationships  among  transactional  systems  not  a  simple  chain  of  psychodynamic  caus¬ 
ation)  .  In  combat  the  patient  receives  iwnediate,  proximate  and  expectant  treatment.  He 
is  treated  before  synptoms  become  ritualized.  The  syaptoms  arize  as  a  meaningful  trans¬ 
action  with  the  combat  milieu.  The  meaning  of  individual  and  of  symptom  can  be  altered  if 
treated  within  that  milieu.  The  individual  is  usually  given  three  days  of  rest  (controlled 
regression)  to  allow  replenishment  of  his  exhausted  endocrine  system.  But  staff  and  pa¬ 
tients  alike  expect  the  individual  to  return  to  normal  functioning.  This  social  expecta¬ 
tion  controls  the  regression  and  rate  of  recovery. 

In  order  to  effect  this  treatment  the  Army  provides  a  fully  trained  psychiatrist  to  every 
combat  division  (15,000  soldiers).  This  psychiatrist  acts  as  consultant  to  the  division's 
conmanders  and  as  supervisor  for  the  para-prcfessionals.  Only  three  medical  specialists 
are  placed  with  the  combat  division — Viz.  psychiatry,  aviation  medicine,  public  health  med¬ 
icine.  These  three  are  effectively  preventive. 

5.  SCHEFF,  T.  J.:  The  Role  of  the  Mentally  Ill  and  the  Dynamics  of  Mental  Disorder, 
Sociometry,  26:  436-453,  December,  1963 

A  sociological  theory  of  chronic  mental  disorder.  Socially  deviant  behavior  is  analyt¬ 
ically  separable  from  endopsychic  problems. 

6.  RIOCH,  David  McK:  Communication  in  the  Laboratory  and  Communication  in  the  Clinic, 
Psychiatry,  26:  209-221,  August,  1963 

The  laboratory’s  communication  utilizes  measurable  phenomena.  The  observers  remain  per¬ 
sonally  detached  from  t  ie  patients  or  the  animals. 

The  clinic's  communication  utilizes  moods,  emotions,  pains,  etc.  within  both  the  patient 
and  the  therapist.  The  patient's  pain,  for  instance,  is  regulatable  by  the  therapist  to 
the  extent  that  the  therapist  conaits  himself  to  some  control  'from  the  patient  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  induced  control  by  personal  commitment  to  each  other.  The  therapist,  as  a  person, 
sees  pain,  depression,  fear,  ate.  as  social  communications — largely  poetic  conmuni cations 

_ concerning  the  patient's  social  relations.  This  clinical  communi cation  largely  concerns 

personal  feelings  between  patient  and  therapist' or  between  patient  and  his  normal  social 
groves.  "Defense  mechanisms",  "dynamics",  etc.  would  be  seen  clinically  as  classification 
labels  defending  the  therapist's  personal  emotions  against  any  control  by  the  patient.  In¬ 
adequate  eoBBtitment,  expectation  and  consensus  between  therapist  and  patient  allow  pain, 
depression,  fear,  etc.  to  lock  themselves  into  the  patient's  social  life.  With  the  thera¬ 
pist's  personal  commitment  and  the  patient's  concurrence,- "organic  treatment"  may  be  used 
to  develop  effective  social  cosasunication .  Without  such  coimnitment  and  concurrence,  psy¬ 
chotherapy  may  be  used  to  avoid  personal  involvement. 


The  governing  board  of  every  mental  hospital  (about  a  dozen  members)  must  include  at  least 
two  patients.  From  some  weeks  prior  to  an  election  of  board  members ,  the  hospital  must 
advertise  that  anyone  who  is  presently  a  patient  or  who  has  been  a  patient  of  this  hospital 
within  the  past  three  years  has  a  right  to  vote  for  patients  who  are  to  become  members  of 
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the  governing  board. 

8.  PASAMANICK,  Benj.  et  al:  Schizophrenics  in  the  Comnunity;  An  Experimental  Study  in 
the  Prevention  of  Hospitalization,  N.Y.,  Appleton-Century-Crofts ,  1967,  pp  248-71 

For  the  duration  of  a  three  year  controlled  study  in  Louisville,  Kentucy  non-violent  schiz¬ 
ophrenics  were  managed  better  at  home  (most  with  drug  treatment)  than  in  the  hospital. 

9.  DAVIS ,  Anne;  Dinitz,  S  and  Pasamanick,  Benj.:  The  Prevention  of  Hospitalization  in 
Schizophrenia:  Five  Years  After  an  Experimental  Program,  AM.  J.  Orthopsychiat , 

42:  375-388,  April,  1972 

Following  up  the  Louisville  study  Pasamanick  and  his  colleagues  found  the  initial  advan¬ 
tages  of  treatment  in  conmunity  clinics  and  aftercare  services  had  all  leveled  out  until 
there  was  no  significant  psychological  or  social  advantage  over  state  hospital  care.  In 
effect,  custodial  care  had  been  transferred  to  the  community  agencies.  The  study  indicate 
a  need  to  restructure  community  mental  health's  social  services.  The  article  avoids  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  develop  the  connunity's  natural  support  systems  to  favor  schizophrenics, 
but  it  does  indicate  some  experience  with  custody  in  homes  of  other  than  the  patients  pri¬ 
mary  family  members.  Primary  families  often  become  part  of  the  total  schizophrenic  prob¬ 
lem.  (cf.  Polak) 

10.  DAVIS,  Anne  E. :  Dinitz;  Pasamanick,  B. :  Schizophrenics  in  the  New  Custodial  Coaaunit 
— Five  Years  After  the  Experiment,  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1974  (particularly 
chap  1  and  7) 

Pasamanick’ s  original  study  (above)  selected  from  a  state  hospital  acutely  psychotic 
patients  whose  families  were  willing  to  try  to  live  with  the  patient  at  home.  These 
patients  were  divided  into  three  groups.  Group  one  remained  in  the  hospital  under  normal 
state  hospital  care;  group  two  went  home  in  the  care  of  its  natural  families  on  placebos; 
group  three  went  home  in  the  care  of  family  but  were  given  psychoactive  drugs  by  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Both  of  the  homecare  groups  were  visited  by  a  public  health  nurse  every  week  or  so 
to  help  the  family  make  certain  that  the  patient  was  taking  his  "medicine”.  The  nurse,  wh 
was  usually  not  a  psychiatric  nurse,  also  gave  emotional  support  to  the  family  and  the  pa¬ 
tient.  During  the  eighteen  months  that  the  homecare  continued,  group  three  thrived  the 
best — in  that  those  patients  had  significantly  fewer  psychotic  problems  and  were  able  to 
participate  better  in  work  and  in  social  life.  After  eighteen  months  the  experiment  was 
discontinued  and  all  patients  went  into  normal  care  as  provided  by  state  hospital  programs 
which  included  either  in-care  or  out-care  or  both.  Five  years  after  the  end  of  the  experi 
ment  however  all  three  types  of  patients  had  deteriorated  about  an  equal  amount  in  their 
socialization  and  self-care  abilities.  They  had  gradually  re treated  more  and  more  into  de 
pending  on  the  care  of  other  people.  The  book  emphasizes  that  drug  prescriptions  if  them¬ 
selves  have  no  effect  upon  schizophrenia.  It  is  only  the  presence  of  the  drug  in  the 
central  nervous  -system  which  has  an  effect.  Chronic  schizophrenic  patients  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  take  their  psychoactive  medications  merely  when  they  come  to  out-patient 
clinics.  They  cannot  even  be  depended  upon  to  keep  their  appointments  in  a  clinic.  Qn*y 
an  aggressive  outreach  program  is  really  effective  to  keep  them  on  their  drugs  and  partic¬ 
ipating  in  appropriate  activities.  Such  an  outreach  program  in  the  community,  however,  is 
more  effective  and  less  expensive  than  activity  programs  or  other  treatment  in  a  state 
hospital.  From  the  point  of  view  of  statistical  results,  it  is  absolutely  contra-indicate* 
to  remove  a  chronic  schizophrenic  patient  from  his  proper  psychoactive  drugs.  There  is  a 
certain  maintenance  dose  which  he  must  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  study  a 
part-time  psychiatrist  interviewed  the  patient  occasionally  in  order  to  check  his  proper 
medication.  The  study  also  utilized  public  health  nurses  who  were  not  especially  sophisti¬ 
cated  in  psychiatric  matters.  Nevertheless,  without  the  regular  visits  from  these  nurses, 
the  families  usually  abandoned  the  patients  to  otter  institutions  or  to  families  other  thai 
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their  own  natural  ones.  The  book  suggests  that  schizophrenic  patients  might  improve 
optimitally  throughout  their  lives  if  they  were  on  permanent  hosecare  backed  up  by  a 
variety  of  community  facilities  as  needed.  Such  facilities  would  include  day  hospitals, 
sheltered  workshops,  hostels,  in-patient  and  out-patient  care. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  George  Fairweather  and  Don  Miles  both  emphasized  that  studies 
which  indicate  that  certain  institutions  or  professions  should  alter  their  traditional  way 
of  working  will  only  make  those  institutions  feel  threatened  and  more  stubbornly  resist- 
change.  No  institution  changes  merely  because  some  study  reveals  to  it  the  truth  and  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  ideas  or  procedures.  If  such  a  change  does  not  become  stylish 
and  prestigious  very  few  persons  will  adopt  it.  On  the  other  hand,  professionals  and  any 
other  people  will  change  to  procedures  more  painful  and  more  costly  to  them  if  those  pro¬ 
cedures  become  stylish  and  prestigious. 

Lli  MENDEL,  Werner:  Some  Experiences  with  a  Proprietary  Service  Organization.  Presented 
at  24th  APA  Institute  of  Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry,  St.  Louis,  September  24, 
1972 


LosAngeles  County  USC  Medical  Center  Psychiatry  Department  found  that  diagnosis  had  little 
to  do  with  whether  a  person  was  hospitalized  as  a  psychiatric  patient.  What  mattered  was 
whether  he  had  a  current  non-medical  support  group.  Many  psychotic  persons  who  had  com¬ 
munity  support  were  not  admitted.  Many  normal  persons  who  had  no  such  support;  were  ad¬ 
mitted  after  working  hours  simply  because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go.  The  cost  of  ad¬ 
mission  and  discharge  for  one  day  was  $200.  The  department  arranged  with  a  nearby  Holiday 
Inn  to  board  for  $8  a  day  patients  who  would  otherwise  have  been  emergency  admissions. 

Many  of  these  were  psychotic  but  not  dangerous.  Members  of  the  department  then  took  on  a 
health  maintenance  type  of  management.  Health  insurance  companies  advised  them  to  locate 
their  clinic  where  transportation  was  poor,  to  see  patients  only  by  appointment,  to  set  up 
a  waiting  list  and  to  utilize  lower  paid  personnel  for  screening  patients  and  higher  paid 
ones  for  treating  them.  The  HMO  did  just  the  opposite.  It  set  up  a  clinic  at  a  crossing 
of  public  transport.  It  used  nine  VW  microbuses  to  bring  in  patients  who  otherwise  would 
have  neglected  to  come,  it  maintained  no  waiting  list  and  saw -walk-ins  almost  immediately. 
It  utilized  its  high  paid  personnel  to  screen  patients  and  its  low  paid  personnel  to  treat 
patients  under  supervision.  Such  policies  turned  out  to  be  economically  more  effective  be¬ 
cause  it  kept  patients  functioning  better  than  the  methods  advocated  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  It  was  questioned  whether  some  poor  families  might  not  give  very  close  personal 
attention  in  their  family  homes  to  a  chronic,  non -dangerous  patient  for  $200  a  day- -or 
whether  a  year's  vacation  in  Europe  with  the  whole  family  at  $200  a  day  might  net  do  as 
much  good  as  a  year  in  the  hospital. 

12.  WOODBURY,  M.  A.  &  M.  M.:  Ccsa  unity  Centered  Psychiatric  Intervention:  A  Pilot  Project 
in  the  13th  Arrondissement,  Paris.  AM.  J.  Psychiat,  126:  619-625 

This  city  ward,  with  a  population  of  200,000  was  divided  into  six  sectors.  Each  sector  was 
served  by  a  psychiatrist,  social  wrker  and  visiting  nurse.  The  target  of  intervention  was 
the  natural  family  or  the  loose  artificial  family  within  which  the  psychotic  patient  lived. 
Most  treatment  was  carried  out  in  the  patient's  own'  "home" .  Highest  priority  was  crisis 
intervention.  The  intervention  team,  at  first,  required  more  support  even  than  the  average 
patient  in  order  to  overcome  its  fears  of  multilation,  etc.  for  intervening  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  others.  Eventually  the  team  delivered  treatment  more  effective  than  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  making  patients  functional  in  the  coiratunity  with  relative  independence  and 
freedom  from  anxiety. 

13.  BERGGRH4 ,  Bengt:  The  Nacka  Project:  Remarks  on  the  Delivery  of  Mental  Health  Support 
by  a  Mobile  Team  in  Stockholm.  Delivered  at  the  World  Congress  on  Mental  Health,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. ,  August  23,  1977 
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A  sector  of  Stockholm  (75,000  population)  normally  supported  directly  by  a  large  mental 
hospital  and  its  associated  out-patient  services,  was  given  over  to  support  by  three  teams 
of  13  mental  health  workers  each.  Each  team  was  headed  by  a  psychoanalyst  who,  of  course, 
did  not  practice  psychoanalysis  itself  in  this  project.  Teams  usually  contained  also  a 
psychiatric  resident  and  an  internist.  Other  members  were  social  workers,  nurses  and  psy¬ 
chologists.  All  were  psychoanalytically  oriented.  Their  work  was  reminiscent  of  that  re¬ 
ported  from  Paris  by  the  Woodbury s.  One-third  of  time  was  spent  in  direct  patient  care; 
one-third  in  consultation  with  doctors,  police,  schools  and  social  agencies;  and  one-third 
in  preventive  and  community  education  work.  After  one  year,  mental  hospital  admissions 
from  this  sector  of  Stockholm  dropped  27%,  number  of  days  hospitalized  dropped  10%  and 
rate  of  suicides  in  the  sector  served  dropped  10%. 

14.  CAPLAN,  Gerald  :  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mental  Health  Consultation,  NY,  Basic 
Books,  1970 


A  sophisticated  elucidation  of  the  process  cf  consultation  as  distinct  from  teaching  or 
advising.  Good  consultation  enables  another  professional  to  do  his  own  work  with  his  own 
clients  better  than  the  consultant  could  do — especially  when  consultant  and  consultee  rep¬ 
resent  different  professions. 

15.  CAPLAN,  Ruth  B. :  Helping  the  Helpers  to  Help:  The  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Mental  Health  Consultation  to  aid  clergymen  in  pastoral  work.  NY,  Seabury,  1972 

By  consulting  with  (not  teaching)  a  council  of  bishops  over  a  year  or  so  and  with  the 
parish  clergymen,  a  whole  system  of  counseling  talent  was  effectively  developed. 

16.  CAPLAN,  Gerald  and  KILLII-EA,  Marie  (eds) ;  Support  Systems  and  Mutual  Help,  NY ,  Grune 
and  Stratton,  1976 


Descriptions  of  how  formal  and  informal  support  systems  are  developed  and  maintained,  in¬ 
cluding  what  professionals  can  do  to  promote  such  activities  as  widow- to-widow  programs, 
divorce  support  groups,  alcoholics  anonymous,  etc.  Generally  if  professionals  try  to  brine 
their  professional  skills  into  performing  the  continuing  direct  client  contact  they  destroy 
the  work.  A  professional  psychiatrist  who  has  never  been  a  widow  is  no  good  at  weeping 
together  with  a  new  widow.  Nor  can  he  render  the  same  degree  of  support  concerning  new 
social  relations.  Effective,  informal  support  may  include  bartenders,  beauty  operators, 
neighborhood  old-timers,  boy ’ f  gang  leaders-.. 


17. 


FAIRWEATHER,  George  H-  et  al: 
1965 


nity  Life  for  the  Mentally  Ill, 


"Lodges"  were  developed  for  chronic  psychotic  patients  by  (1)  "cohorting”  in-patients  into 
a  primary  group  of  five  or  ten  members.  This  group  receive!  practice  in  working  and  think¬ 
ing  together  before  they  left  the  hospital;  (2)  setting  up  the  group  in  a  semi-autonomous 
"lodge"  requiring  practical  household  work,  records,  loans,  information  about  drugs  from 
local  pharmacists,  etc.  Memfcers  were  sad.  responsible  for  each  other.  A  psychotic  member 
with  no  insight  into  his  own  problem  could  clearly  see  the  problem  of  his  fellow  and  insist 
successfully  that  his  fellow  behave  normally;  (3)  the  patient  group  operated  an  income  pro¬ 
ducing  business  {usually  janitorial  or  light  construction) .  Members  divided  the  group's 
income  in  accord  with  the  productivity  and  responsibility  of  each  neaber ;  and  (4)  the  group 
elected  its  own  leaders  and  other  role  players-  Professional  staff  supervisors  were  de¬ 
structive  to  the  program.  Eventually  lay  accountants  or  otter  helpers  were  useful  when 
hire!  by  the  lodge  members. 

A  decade  of  follow-up  showed  tha,  most  lodges  survived  only  a  few  years — like  many  other 
businesses — before  they  broke  up.  This  phenomenon  led  to  the  reference  below; 
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18.  FAIRWEATHER,  George  W.  et  al:  Creating  Change  in  Mental  Health  Organizations,  HY, 
Pergaaon,  1974 

In  order  to  change  organizational  structure  and  behavior ,  political  dynaffii.es  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  dissemination  of  the  most  inccntro  vert  able  scientific  information.  The  bock 
lays  out  some  general  principles  for  coping  with  prejudice*  self  interest,  interpersonal 
relations,  struggles  for  power,  destructive  competition,  etc.  but  it  presents  no  sure  pre¬ 
scription  for  dealing  with  the  unpredictability  of  local  political  forces. 

19.  ELLSWORTH,  Robert  B.  et  al:  Hospital  and  Community  Adjustment  as  Perceived  by  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Patients,  Their  Families  and  Staff ,  j.  Consulting  and  Clin  Psychol — Supplement 
32:  5  pt.  2,  October  1968 

20.  POLAK,  Paul:  Patterns  of  Discord:  Goal  of  Patients,  Therapists  and  Conmunity  Members , 
ARCH.  Gen.  Psychiat,  23:  277-283,  September  1970 

Patients,  therapists  and  coaaunity  or  family  members  have  discordant  treatment  goals.  Most 
patients  wants  to  get  to  a  position  where  their  families  and  neighbors  will  no  longer  wish 
them  in  the  hospital-  Tnis  is  more  important  to  the  patient  then  merely  having  his  thera¬ 
pist  satisfied  that  he  is  well.  Therapists  have  a  high  degree  of  concord  among  themselves 
concerning  diagnosis  and  treatment  goals.  Reaching  these  goals  enables  therapists  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  patient.  But  such  goal  attainment  seldom  enables  the  chronic  patient  to  live 
acceptably  in  the  community.  Patient's  behavior  in  treatment  settings,  whether  hospital  or 
clinic,  was  largely  unrelated  to  his  behavior  in  other  settings. 

21.  BK30K,  Bryan  et  al  (Po.aX* s  Group) :  Community  Families:  An  Alternative  to  Psychiatric 
Hospital  Intensive  Care.  Kos.  &  Coaminity  Psychiatry,  27:  195-197,  March  1976 

The  southwest  Denver  Mental  Health  Service  has  a  catchment  population  of  105,000.  Since 
February,  1972  five  homes  have  provided  housing  for  two,  each,  psyewtic  patients  who  are 
too  sick  to  be  handled  by  intensive  crisis  intervention  alone.  The  average  stay  of  the 
patient  in  the  family  is  ten  days.  The  patient  has  his  own  room  and  helps  with  fasily  chore 
A  psychiatric  nurse  and  another  clinical  staff  member  from  SWDMHS  provide  twenty-four  hour 
back-up  service  to  each  home.  Some  rapid  tranquilization  is  used-  (POLAK,  P.  and  Lay  cob) : 
Rapid  Tranquilization,  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  12e:  640-643,  November  1971).  Fol¬ 
low-up  showed  no  disadvantage  of  foster  home  treatment  compared  with  mental  hospital  treat¬ 
ment.  The  ten  beds  in  foster  homes  were  sufficient  for  southwest  Denver’s  needs.  In  four 
years  220  clients  were  managed  in  these  homes. 

22.  HJRPHY,  H.  B.  M.  et  al:  The  Influence  of  Fester  Hose  Care  on  Psychiatric  Patients, 
Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  33:  179-183,  February  1976. 

Six  different  edml n:st rations  in  three  different  Canadian  Provinces  were  studied  with  106 
adult  psychotic  patients.  All  were  examined  three  times  over  an  eighteen  south  period. 
Syapioms  inproved  about  as  much  as  they  did  in  hopsital  care  for  similar  problems,  tut  bos- 
pital  patients  became  slightly  more  sociable  during  their  treatment.  Foster  home  patients 
did  not. 

23.  BELIAK,  Ieopold:  "Mature  and  Interactions  of  Community  Psychiatric  Treatment  and  The 
Schizophrenic  Syndrome"  in  West,  L.  J.  and  Flinn,  B.E.  (eds) .  Treatment  of  Schizophre¬ 
nia:  Progress  and  Prospects,  NY  Grune  a  Stratton,  1976  pp  245-262 

effect  of  coHnity  on  schizophrenia  in  past  "decades:  troublesome  patients 

were  sent  to  distant  hospitals  with  sometimes  500  patients  for  each  psychiatrist.  De¬ 
creased  personal  stimulation  in  a  montonous  environment  as  low  person  is  the  hospital  hier¬ 
archy  often  led  to  clinicians  to  think  that  schizophrenia  was  associated  with  a  form  of 
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tuberculosis  bacillus  (since  most  patients  developed  tuberculosis)  or  else  clinicians 
thought  that  the  need  for  self-inflicted  wounds  was  caused  by  the  disease  rather  than 
by  the  hospital's  lack  of  stimulation  for  the  patients.  Such  hospitals  were  very  effec¬ 
tive  at  de-personalizing  patients,  destroying  their  egos  or  setting  up  bizarre  roles 
which  cried  out  for  a  patient  to  fill  then.  Care  for  patients  in  families  or  in  snail 
institutions  close  to  the  patient's  own  critizing  community  profited  a  majority  of  schiz 
ophrenics  who  were  so  managed. 

Effect  of  schizophrenic  persons-  on  the  comuni ty:  just  as  the  schizophrenic  person  in 
the  large  hospital  with  inadequate  personnel  stimulated  the  hospital  to  de -personalize 
him,  so  also  he  stimulated  his  family  or  his  small  community  care  institution  to  de¬ 
personalize  him.  Sometimes  he  became  so  disruptive  to  a  family  that  children  developed 
poorly  and  family  members  lived  in  fear.  (Perhaps  this  problem  could  be  alleviated  by 
clinicians  who  make  home  visits  to  insure  proper  medication  and  who  train  family  members 
in  behavior  modification  or  other  management  techniques) .  Several  successful  programs 
are  described  which  successfully  manage  patients  in  communities.  Usually  this  manage¬ 
ment  involves  very  close  and  continuous  coordination  between  hospital,  community  service 
and  families. 


14.  PLINN,  D.  E.  et  al=  “Integrating  the  Treatment  Approach  to  the  Schizophrenic  Syn¬ 
drome"  ibid,  pp  265-284 


There  is  very  convincing  evidence  that  schizophrenia  has  a  purely  genetic  cause.  There 
is  equally  convincing  evidence  that  the  idiole  complex  of  schizophrenic  symptoms  is  cause 
by  family  influences,  cultural  roles,  toxic  chemicals.  There  is  even  evidence  that  schi 
cphrenia  is  all  pure  mythology.  There  have  been  convincing  cures  of  schizophrenia  by 
means  of  purely  psychological  methods  such  as  behavior  modification  or  psychoanalysis?  I 
chemicals  such  as  megavitamins  or  psychotropic  medication;  by  moral  treatment  or  rest 
therapy,  by  ECT  or  insulin  shock;  by  psychodrama ,  milieu  therapy,  therapeutic  comunity, 
family  treatment...  Clinicians — perhaps  boggled  by  the  seeming  chaos  of  etiology  and 
treatments — tend  to  specialize  in  one  or  two  theories  of  etiology  and  one  or  two  general 
methods  of  management.  Since  Bleuler's  time  (1911)  many  discerning  thinkers  have  con¬ 
sidered  "the  group  of  schizophrenias"  a  many-sided  disease  with  nui  t  if  actor  ial  etiology 
Treatment  and  management  should  be  tailored  to  the  particular  stage  of  development  of  t! 
particular  patient  aid  the  particular  political  situation. 


►5. 


FATTISON,  E.  Mansell:  "Psychosocial  System  Therapy”  in  Hirschowitz:  Ralph  G.  and 
levy,  B.  (eds):  The  Changing  Mental  Health  Scene,  N.Y .  Spec true,  1976  pp  127-152 


Fattison  is  reluctant  to  use  the  word  therapy  for  intervention  with  social  groups  such  • 
families,  neighborhoods  or  industries.  He  thinks  that  the  word  was  developed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  intervention  is  -  problem  considered  to  exist  only  within  a  particular  indi' 
ual  who  is  being  "treated*.  Consequently,  Fattison  talks  of  psychosocial  caring  and  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  an  array  of  supportive  systems.  The  therapist  may  intervene  directly  and 
confidentially  with  a  single  nuclear  family.  At  the  other  pole  the  therapist  say  coope: 

with  a  natural  support  group  such  as  a  neighborhood  gang,  industry  or  political  or¬ 
ganization  as  it  goes  on  to  support  its  aethers  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 


Systems  intervention  began  thousands  of  years  ago  when  the  tribe  attempted  through  the 
Shaman  to  re-integrate  a  needed  aafcer.  This  was  considered  a  social  political  action. 
Today  may  persons  recognize  psychiatry  and  indeed  all  medicine  as  essentially  a  politic 
action.  The  individual  header  most  act  in  approximate  accord  with  the  contemporary  sta 
arms  of  his  professional  associates  and  of  the  competitive  peers  in  his  institution  and 
of  the  citizens  of  his  community.  Be  cannot  do  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  for  ins  tan 
if  it  is  seen  as  too  ssxy  or  nasty  (USA  1776-1950).  Be  cannot  recoamend  a  caring  pros¬ 
titute  to  a  sexually  ignorant  er  un confident  patient  (USA).  Be  cannot  perform  abortion 
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if  the  community  sees  it  as  a  type  of  murder  (USA  1776-1960) .  A  male  obstetrician 
cannot  deliver  a  baby  if  the  community  of  families  sees  the  delivery  as  an  invasion  of 
feminine  privacy  (China  1500  BC  -  1947  AD) . 

One-to-one  intervention  developed  when  the  society  was  so  urbanized  that  (1)  the  individ¬ 
ual's  hands  were  not  necessary  for  the  economic  survival  if  the  village  and  therefore  it 
was  not  necessary  to  return  the  patient  quickly  to  the  same  social  system;  (2)  the  com¬ 
petition  of  industrialized  workers  for  jobs  made  them  wish  the  patient  would  stay  out  of 
competition  with  them  anyway;  (3)  there  were  other  societies  with  different  value  systems 
available  for  the  patient  to  move  too,  thus  the  patient  could  hopefully  be  helped  to  move 
to  better  fields  where  he  could  realize  his  own  peak  potential.  Thus  for  an  urban  society 
to  pressure  him  back  to  a  traditional  normal  life  would  be  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  pri- 
trcuyhts. 

advises  recognition  of  five  levels  of  intimacy  in  psychosocial  care.  The  broad¬ 
ly  skillful  therapist  should  develop  ability  to  function  in  whichever  of  these  levels 
may  be  currently  and  politically  appropriate  for  the  problem. . . 

1)  The  intimate  system;  e.g.  the  nuclear  family,  the  extended  family,  the  neighborhood 
network.  This  is  exemplified  by  Whittaker,  Minochian,  Speck.  The  therapist,  is  here, 
the  treating  agent. 

2)  The  temporary  social  system;  e.g.  hospitals,  day  care  centers,  multiple  group  or 
family  treatment  centers.  In  such  therapeutic  communities  the  therapist  directs  the 
temporary  milieu  to  have  an  intact  on  the  patient.  This  is  exemplified  in  Artiss, 
Maxwell  Jones,  Folsom.  The  therapist  is  a  treatment  director. 

3)  The  ecological  system;  The  patient  is  linked  to  a  "library"  of  organized  support 
systems,  e.g.  training  institutes,  foster  families,  welfare  services.  The  patient 
often  has  an  ombudsman.  Exemplified  in  Polak  and  Hansell.  The  therapist  is  a  sys¬ 
tems  coordinator. 

4)  Kin  replacement  systems;  Here,  self-help  groups  substitute  for  the  natural  roles 
which  would  have  been  available  in  a  complete  extended  family  as  it  dedicated  itself 
to  a  single  kind  of  problem,  e.g.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Big  Brother  Clubs,  Widow-to- 
Widow  groups.  This  is  exemplified  in  Caplan.  The  therapist  ’s  a  systems  collaborator 
sometimes  he  may  be  a  consultant  to  the  system. 

5)  Associational  systems:  The  social  group  integrates  the  patient  as  a  member  who  par¬ 
ticipates  in  all  aspects  of  natural  life,  e.g.  neighborhood  gangs,  church  groups, 
social  clubs.  The  group  doesn't  concentrate  on  a  single  type  of  problem.  The  thera¬ 
pist  here  is  not  a  powerful  part  of  the  system,  he  is  simply  a  systems  cooperator.  In 
fact,  professionals  trying  to  act  as  experts  in  systems  (4)  and  (5)  may  be  very  des¬ 
tructive  to  the  patient's  welfare. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  many  varieties  of  family,  /Pattison  polarizes  them  into  two  types: 
(1)  the  close-knit  nuclear  family  is  sutured  into  .'its  traditional,  ancestral  roots  by 
strong  bonds  of  filial  duty  on  the  one  hand  between  grandfather,  father  and  son,  and  on 
the  other  hand  between  grandmother,  mother  and  daughter,  including  generations  of  in-laws 
which  are  bonded  also  along  gender  lines.  Such’  a  family  is  primarily  interested  in  giving 
acculturation  and  emotional  and  ge.ieral  economic  support  to  its  members.  '  Bonds  between 
husband  and  wife  are  relatively  unimportant.  Prestige  accumulates  especially  to  the  old 
er  members— generating  honor  and  power  for. the  ancestral  roots;  (2)  the  loose-knit  famil* 
sutures  husband  and  wife  together  in  a  strong  affective  bonding.  Parents  maintain  the 
hope  that  the  child  will  become  independent  of  the  pressures  from  the  past  generations 
and  will  gather  individual  power  from  relations  with  organizations  and  persons  outside  the 
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family--with  schools,  gangs,  industries,  churches,  government  offices,  etc.  The  family 
hope  is  that  the  child  will  enter  a  better  world  which  may  be  alien  and  mysterious  to 
the  nuclear  family  but  which  the  nation  considers  an  improved  life.  Nuclear  families 
generate  history  for  the  nation  rather  than  solid  support  for  the  ancestral  line.  Nudes 
family  values  are  defined  by  the  nuclear  family  itself  and  by  its  neighbors  and  peers, 
not  by  ancestors. 

Pattison  found  esqserimentally  that  normal  persons  lived  in  a  group  of  about  thirty  person 
who  had  frequent  contact  with  e$ch  other  with  strong  (usually  positive)  reciprocal  affect 
and  easy  instrumental  availability.  Nuerotic  persons  had  about  ten  people  in  such  a  net¬ 
work  with  a  low  degree  of  interaction.  Psychotic  persons  had  about  five  people  in  such 
a  network  with  ambivalent  affect  and  excluding  everyone  outside  of  the  five. 

Typically,  the  poorer  class  of  urban  ghetto  families  are  neither  strong  nuclear  families 
nor  extended  families  with  blood  kinship  bonding.  Rather,  they  are  associations  of  thirt 
or  more  people  bonded  by  neighborhood  or  occupational  friendship  ties.  The  bonding  is 
strong  and  effective,  it  can  be  utilized  in  psychosocial  system  caring  as  a  very  powerful 
force  for  behavior  change. 
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By  M.  D.  Parrish 


A  group  of  business  executives  gather  at 'a  conference  resort  on  Sunday  evening 
to  begin  a  week-long  workshop  in  management  methods  or  to  plan  the  future  oper¬ 
ations  £>f  an  industry.  Typically,  they  have  a  cockrail  party  or  else  they  belly 
up  to  the  bar. 

A  university  department  desiring  to  make  its  members  work  together  more  congenially 
and  efficiently  provide  a  cocktail  party  for  the  professors  and  their  wives . 

/ 

Why  do  these  people  use  alcohol?  Why  don't  they  relax  with  capsules  of  pheno- 
barbital?  Such  a  drug  would  have  the  same  physiological  effect.  Why  indeed 
do  they  use  any  chemicals  at  all?  Why  don't  they  just  get  together  like  members  of 
a  teetotaling  extended  family  on  a  Sunday  afternoon? 

Does  the  increased  competitiveness  and  isolation  among  modern  business  university, 
government  and  military  executives  reinforce  their  drinking?  These  executives  are 
seldom  related  to  each  other  by  blood.  They  are  related  as  individuals  only  be¬ 
cause  the  offices  they  fill  are  related  to  each  other.  An  individual's  identity 
and  his  importance  to  the  other  members  fade  away  if  he  moves  out  of  their  field 
of  work — as  for  instance,  if  he  changes  his  profession,  gets  a  chronic  disabling 
illness,  or  goes  to  prison.  His  relationship  to  his  kin  folk  is  not  disturbed 
of  course  and  if  he  had  a  blood  kinship  to  his  colleagues  he  would  still  be  one 
of  them.  They  would  recognize  him,  understand  him,  and  trust  him  for  what  he 
always  was  within  the  eternal  blood  kinship  . 

The  corporate  pooling  of  creative  planning  among  executives  in  big  business, 
university,  or  military  organizations,  demands  a  close  bonding.  For  these  modern 
men,  alcohol  takes  the  place  of  family  blood.  It  relaxes  them,  it  makes  each  one 
believe  that  the  other  one  is  a  little  foolish  too.  Everyone  is  a  little  less  on 
guard.  Each  communicates  with  the  other  less  explicitly  by  language  or  eye  con¬ 
tact  and  more  by  the  tactile  feeling  of  closeness  and  comfort  within  the  group. 

For  everyone  is  inviting  comfort,  relaxation,  and  satisfaction  from  the  same, 
source — from  the  liquor  provided  by  the  highest  ranking  member  or  perhaps  by  the 
institution.  The  society  present  is  a  group  of  psudo  brothers  and  sisters  being 
provided  milk  from  the  same  mother.  You  can  sometimes  see  them  nudging  in  for  a 
place  at  the  bar  like  a  litter  of  piglets  at  a  sow. 

In  this  faternal  bending  they  get  to  know  each  others  emotional  limits.  They  also 
develop  mutual  .blackmail  possibilities  which  further  increase  the  bonding.  They 
begin  to  feel  that  anyone  who  has  not  become  half  drunk  with  them  is  not  a  true 
and  trusted  member  of  this  group. 

Coworkers  or  neighbors  are  particularly  prone  to  alcohol  when  they  are  essentially 
equal  to  each  other  except  in  their  ranked  positions  at  work.  They  need  to  get 
along  with  each  other  and  work  together  loyally,  but  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  not  provided  by  blood.  Consequently,  they  tend  to  be  isolated  and  lonely  as 
individuals  or  as  small  nuclear  families.  Alcohol  quickly  provides  for  them  a 
chemical  kinship  in  place  of  a  blood  kinship.  Thus,  alcoholism  is  a  national  prob¬ 
lem  among  the  self-isolating  French  who  have  an  aristocratic  tradition  but  have  been 
forcing  equality  upon  themselves.  It  is  not  so  much  a  problem,  however,  among  the 
Patriarchies  of  the  blood-blonded  Italians,  Spanish,  and  Greeks.  Nor  has  it  been  a 
problem  among  the  Jews . 

Alcohol  may  wreck  the  functioning  of  human  individuals,  but  most  modern  commercial 
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nations  which  do  not  function  on  a  strong  family  basis  have  found  alcohol  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  as  a  catalyst  for  their  cultural  functioning.  Alcohol  be 
comes  at  once  the  mothers'  milk  and  the  family  blood  of  modem  enterprise. 
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A  LITTLE  HISTORY 

The  community  mental  health  professional  concerns  himself  with  the  family,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  school  room  or  the  social  system  which  produces  a  member  with  a  mental 
disturbance.  He  does  not  necessarily  become  purely  the  advocate  of  the  person  mani¬ 
festing  the  disturbance — as  the  person's  private  physician  or  lawyer  might  do.  This 
community  approach  can  be  found  in.  some  primitive  tribes  now  or  a  thousand  years  ago. 

But,  in  the  United  States  it  appears  that  the  psychiatric  aspect  of  developing  community 
mental  health  systems  of  today  had  their  origins  in  1942^  in  a  small  clinic  in  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  New  Jersey  when  a  single  U.S.  Army  psychiatrist  began  to  consult  with  company 
commanders  and  other  community  leaders  concerning  the  rates  of  psychiatric  problems 
which  arose  in  the  Army  units  or  housing  areas  for  which  those  leaders  were  responsible. 
The  psychiatrist  had  a  particularly  good  purchase  on  one  end  of  the  problem  because  he 
was  interviewing  the  community  members  with  the  manifest  symptoms. 

As  time  went  on  Army  and  Navy  mental  health  teams  and  the  leaders  of  the  service  com¬ 
munities  concerned  themselves  with  such  problems  as  suicide  or  delinquency  rates  with¬ 
in  the  community  whether  or  not  health  cm  a  professionals  had  ever  seen  the  person  who 
committed  suicide  or  engaged  in  delinquency.  Unlike  hospital  teams,  these  teams  did  no* 
allow  their  citizen  to  think  they  were  taking  possession  of  cither  the  patient  or  the 
problem.  The  community  could  not  merely  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  team  to  correct  this 
part  of  the  problem.  The  community  was  a  part  of  the  treatment  team. 

The  .ommunity  mental  health  programs  dev<  loped  in  the  field  communities  and  spread  throe 
them,  Onl^  much  later  did  the  teaching  and  practice  reach  the  great  hospital  centers. 

Mental  health  professionals  never  presumed  to  evaluate  and  "diagnose"  the  problem  of  a 
company  except  as  a  partici ^ant  with  other  community  staff  such  as  commanders,  teacher 
police,  lawyers,  chaplains,  physicians.  Ihu.;,  mental  health  consultants  were  not  a  new 
species  of  professionals  trying  to  save  society,  rather  they  were  old  specie^  with  en 
insistence  on  collaborating  with  community  leader..,  staffs  and  citizens  on  prevention 
and/or  management  of  impaired  effectiveness. 

The  Armed  forces  have  cne  great  advantage  in  the  development  of  community  mental  health, 
or  indeed,  any  medical  procedure;  they  have  a  large  captive  population.  Whenever  the 
serviceman  moves  his  record  remains  available  to  his  new  doctors.  Medical  and  personnel 
records  show  the  eventual  outcome  of  any  form  of  management  tried  upon  a  patient.  Furth* 
more,  the  computer! *atior  of  such  records  allows  researchers  and  administrators  to  de¬ 
termine  statistic  "  -,nat  specific  interventions  were  most  effective  and  even  what  *n- 
dividual  workers  ■,  e  most  effective. 

Some  of  the  measurements  of  effectiveness  go  beyond  the  ususal  evaluation  of  symptoms. 
These  measurements  include  the  effect  of  mental  health  support  upon  a  unit's  ability 
to  produce  efficiently — to  build  their  bridges,  hit  their  targets,  transport  their 
supplies,  etc.  The  service  can  measure  the  cost  to  its  mission  of  such  manageable  facto 
as  absenteeism,  accidents,  alcoholism,  internecine  strife,  preventable  disease  (malaria, 
dysentery,  VD,  obesity).  In  civilian  life  it  is  easier  for  both  patients  and  healtn  car* 
wo.kers  to  become  estranged  from  the  researcher,  the  court  or  the  public  health  profes¬ 
sional. 

An  example  of  community  mental  health  collaboration  upon  an  Army  problem  is  the  "Stocked* 
Program"  from  1956  to  1959.  The  Army,  in  1956,  began  to  require  that  mental  health  con¬ 
sultants  must  collaborate  on  the  case  of  every  soldier  being  considered  for  court-martra 
or  board  action.  There  was  never  any  doubu  that  the  case  belonged  to  the  commander  and 
in  some  respects  also  to  the  court.  But,  mental  health  professionals,  correction 
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officers,  chaplains  and  lawyers  all  collaborated  in  the  program,  if  not  on  every  case. 
Often,  for  instance,  a  psychiatrist  would  recommend  transfer,  discharge  or  further 
training  but  the  commander  would  insist  on  punishment.  All  recommendations  went  to  a 
central  personnel  file.  If  the  punishment  did  no  good,  and  at  a  later  date  the  com¬ 
mander  wanted  to  court-martial  the  soldier  again,  the  action  would  bring  to  light  the 
old  recommendation.  The  commander  would  have  to  explain  why  he  was  getting  into  a  pun¬ 
ishment  rut  against  recommendations. 

Mental  health  professionals  kept  in  daily  contact  with  corrections  personnel,  school 
personnel  and  high  commanders.  The  result  of  their  program  was  that  by  1959  the  Army 
had  closed  4  of  its  5  big  prisons  ani  had  consolidated  its  post  stockades  (jails)  be¬ 
cause  these  stockades  were  all  less  than  half  full.  The  saving  was  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  taxpayers  and  higher  efficiency  for  the  Army. 

The  important  point  is  that  their  col  .aboration  was  done  without  anyone  getting  the 
notion  that  mental  health  professionals  all  by  themselves  were  going  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  anyone . 

Below  I  will  describe  the  development  of  civilian  services — stating  first  of  all  the 
fundamental  principle  which  the  Army  practiced  with  and  toward  which  most  community 
services  moved. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  MISSION  OF  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 


The  mission  of  community  mental  health  is  to  help  natural  communities  to  take  active  r 
sponsibility  for  their  own  proolcms  of  non-effectiveness. 


A  natural  community  would  include  a  family,  a  neighborhood,  a  church,  a  school,  a  busi 
ness  or  industry.  These  are  '.he  communities  in  which  people  naturally  work  and  live 
most  of  their  lives.  Hospitals  and  jails  are  less  natural  as  communities. 

.■ 

Non-effectiveness  includes  mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  delinquency,  learning  Hi 
culties,  severe  accidents,  etc. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  community  is  merely  deluding  itself  if  it  thinks  it  e 
give  its  chief  of  police  the  responsibility  for  its  high  rate  of  delinquency.  The  com¬ 
munity  may  hold  the  police  accountable,  it  may  blame  the  police,  but  the  actual  respon¬ 
sibility  cannot  really  ever  bo  given  to  the  police.  It  is  only  the  citizens  themselves 
who  can  eventually  decrease  the  amount  of  delinquency.  The  citizens  must  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  street,  report  delinquencies,  maintain  high  expectations  for  young  people, 
cooperate  with  police,  develop  better  educational,  religious  and  recreational  activity 
for  all  people,  etc.,  etc.  The  job  of  community  mental  health  is  to  remove  the  delusio 
that  citizens  can  avoid  responsibility  for  their  community's  rates  of  non-effectiveness 

/ 

VARIOUS  STAGES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

1.  The  waiting-list  clinic.  Many  of  the  early  mental  health  clinics  consisted  of  a 
team  of  mental  health  experts  who  confined  themselves  to  a  certain  building.  They 
received  referrals  and  walk-ins  from  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  having  mental 
health  problems.  These  clinics  often  handled  their  overload  of  patients  by  putting 
patients  on  a  waiting  list  so  that  those  for  instance,  who  were  merely  having  a 
temporary  fight  with  their  families  Would  resolve  their  problem  spontaneously  in  tv 
or  three  days,  thus  saving  the  clinic  a  lot  of  time  and  effort.  Patients  who  were 
more  serious  about  a  long-term  change  in  their  own  behavior  and  feelings  could  be 
counted  on  to  stick  to  the  waiting  list  and  cooperate  with  the  staff  until  they 
really  made  some  changes  for  the  better. 
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2.  The  crisis  intervention  clinic.  Later  many  mental  health  teams  found  that  the 
patients  who  were  in  the  middle  of  an -acute  crisis--such  as  a  fight  with  their 
family — were  ready  for  a  rapid  and  thorough  change  and  could  be  helped  by  im¬ 
mediate  intervention.  If  the  crisis  passed  spontaneously  these  patients  sank 
back  into  a  habitual  monotony  of  discomfort.  Mental  health  teams  then  found 
they  had  to  work  many  months  to  effect  a  change  in  the  patient  or  his  family. 

At  first,  the  mental  health  teams  would  carry  on  their  crisis  intervention  by 
maintaining  an  open  house  for^'walk-ins  which  were  handled  immediately  and  on 
the  spot.  Later  on,  many  teams  found  that  they  could  handle  crises  more  effec¬ 
tively  if  they  met  with  the  patient  and  his  family  or  neighbors  in  the  place 
where  the  crisis  occurred.  In  other  words,  they  made  home  visits  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  visits  which  revealed  a  great  deal  more  about  the  problem  and  gave  more 
leverage  upon  it  than  was  possible  in  a  clinic. 

Nevertheless,  in  waiting-list  clinics  or  crisis  clinics  of  all  kinds,  the  assump¬ 
tion  was  that  the  patients  knew  little  about  mental  health.  The  mental  health 
professionals  or  para-professionals  had  all  the  knowledge  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  help  the  ignorant. 

3.  The  consultation  service.  Here  the  mental  health  professionals  consult  with 

professionals  in  other  fields  who  are  responsible  for  a  set  of  clients  of  their 
own.  Thus,  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  would  consult  with  a  teacher,  a  lawyer, 

a  minister,  a  prison  manager,  a  shop  foreman,  etc..  The  mental  health  expert 

would  help  the  other  professional  to  clear  his  mind  of  prejudice  or  fears  which 
were  interfering  with  his  normal  management  of  his  own  clients.  Thus,  a  teacher 
was  helped  to  improve  his  own  teaching  work.  The  menta^  health  expert,  however, 

did  not  teach  the  other  professional;  he  did  not  direct  the  other  professional; 

he  did  not,  himself,  take  over  the  care  of  the  client.  He  merely  helped  the 
other  professional  to  think  more  clearly  about  his  own  work  and  comfortably  to 
take  responsibility  for  clients.  Tlius,  in  the  consultation  service  we  have  pro¬ 
fessionals  dealing  with  other  professionals,  not  with  clients  nor  with  patients. 

4.  The  development  of  informal  support  systems.  Later  on  mental  health  professionals 
found  it  effective  to  promote  the  development  of  groups  of  volunteers  such  as 
alcoholics  anoymonous.  La  Leche,  citizens  leagues,  vidow-to-widow  programs,  mastec¬ 
tomy  groups,  colostomy  groups,  etc..  Such  informal  groups  never  consist  of  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

If  a  physician  belongs  to  alcoholics  anoymonous,  he  belongs  because  he  is  an 
alcoholic,  not  because  he  is  a  physician.  A  non-alcoholic  physician  may,  of 
course,  support  alcoholics  anoymonous,  recommend  it  to  his  patients,  or  confer 
with  community  members  on  the  development  of  alcoholics  anoymonous  groups.  The 
members  of  these  groups  however  are  most  effective  because  they  are  not  profess¬ 
ionals. 

An  older  widow  understands  a  young  widow’s  problems  because  the  older  widow  has 
been  there  also.  The  two  widows  weep  together,  they  work  together,  they  help 
■  each  other,  they  do  not  provide  professional  advice,  teaching  or  treatment.  They 
are  equals  who  are  helping  equals. 

The  nursing  profession  has  become  particularly  adept  at  developing  informal  support 
systems  because  the  nurses  see  this  as  a  part  of  their  fundamental  nursing  mission 
of  developing  self  care.  The  modern  nurse  thus  helps  the  individual  patient  to 
take  care  of  himself  better— learn  how  to  give  himself  insulin  shots  without  con¬ 
taminating,  learn  why  he  must. adhere  to  certain  diets,  etc..  The  nurse  also  de- 
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velops  a  concern  for  health  cire  in  the  patient's  social  surroundings.  Thus, 
it  has  been  easy  for  certain  community  mental  health  nurses  to  move  from  crisis 
intervention  in  homes, or  from  consultation  with  teachers, onward  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  informal  support  groups  as  needed  in  a  community.  Some  communities  have 
a  lot  of  mothers  who  have  to  care  for  young  children  all  by  themselves,  other 
communities  have  a  lot  of  alcoholics,  a  lot  of  very  old  people,  divorced  people, 
or  othe"  high  risk  groups.  Community  mental  health  professionals  collaborate 
with  o’  ler  concerned  citizens  to  develop  support  systems  for  these  high  risk 
people.  They  develop  not  only  the  formal  support  systems  such  as  recreation  pro¬ 
grams,  hospitals,  mental  health  clinics,  boy  scouts,  etc.,  but  they  develop  the 
highly  effective  informal  support  groups  which  do  not  directly  utilize  profess¬ 
ionals. 

In  summary  then,  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  seen  citizens  become  more 
active  in  trying  to  control  local  rates  of  non-effectiveness.  Mental  health 
agencies  trying  to  improve  the  community's  problems  have  not  remained  confined 
to  their  own  offices,  but  have  expanded  to  include  crisis  intervention  consulta¬ 
tion  and  development  of  informal  support  systems. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PATIENTS  PROBLEMS  WITHIN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Certainly  a  community  such  as  a  neighborhood,  a  family  or  a  church  will  easily  lose  its 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  its  own  citizens  if  those  citizens  are  shipped  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles  away  to  some  beautiful  and  isolated  institution  such  as  a  hospital  or 
a  prison.  In  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  community  responsibility  and  there¬ 
fore  to  decrease  the  rates  of  non-effectiveness,  Illinois  has  in  the  past  ten  years 
tried  to  develop  a  local  community  care  for  local  patients.  It  is  thought  that  the 
cos.  per  day  for  a  patient  in  a  3,000  bed  mental  hospital  is  very  small.  A  local  unit 
with  only  ten  or  fifty  beds  is  less  efficient  mechanically.  It  costs  more  per  day 
while  the  patient  is  institutionalized.  But  the  cost  is  a  lot  less  when  you  count 
the  total  lifelong  patient  care — a  spell  or  two  of  inpatient  care;  a  spell  of  partial 
hospital  care;  some  time  in  a  sheltered  workshop,  foster  home,  etc..  Home  visits  are 
easier,  crises  are  easier  to  handle,  the  pressure  and  the  expectations  of  the  patient's 
natural  social  groups  are  strong  upon  him,  local  informal  support  systems  know  him 
well,  and  can  contain  him.  He  spends  less  time  in  the  hospital. 

Many  of  the  newer  community  mental  health  systems  consider  that  a  symptom  is  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  person  or  a  family,  for  instance,  to  some  other  part  of  the  community. 
The  symptom  indicates  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  community's  sanitation,  educa¬ 
tion,  discipline,  etc.  The  patient  may  be  seen  as  a  medium  of  communication.  The 
patient  is  like  the  paper  upon  which  a  message  is  written.  If  we  eliminate  the  symp¬ 
tom.  we  may  relieve  the  patient  but  we  probably  will  not  relieve  the  problem  within 
the  community.  Eliminating  the  symptom  in  this  case  would  be  like  erasing  some  bad 
news  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Of  course  it  is  important  to  relieve 
symptoms  even  though  such  relief  .is  not  the  end  of ' community  mental  health  management. 

When  a  family  or  leighborhood  is  in  great  turmoil  it  may  be  necessary  to  hospitalize 
or  to  jail  a  member  of  the  community.  At  other  times  when  the  consnunity  is  in  tur¬ 
moil,  it  may  actually  make  things  worse  if  we  jail  or  hospitalize  the  person  whom 
everyone  is  complaining  about.  In  order  to  decide  whether  a  person  needs  to  be 
hospitalized,  it  is  often  not  sufficient  merely  to  examine  that  person.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  mental  health  professionals  to  evaluate  the  social  background  and 
the  consnunity  which  produces  that  patient.  For  instance,  a  patient  may  have  nothing 
physically  or  mentally  wrong  with  him  as  a  person,  but  if  he  remains  in  the  community 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  the  turmoil  may  escalate  to  the  point  where  he  or 
someone  else  is  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  in  the  hospital  may  have  dia- 
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betes  and  need  to  have  his  medication  and  diet  adjusted.  Hospital  personnel  may  find 
it  most  appropriate  to  continue  the  hospital  regime.  The  professionals  who  work  in 
the  community  however  may  find  that  the  family  is  about  to  move  away  or  otherwise  to 
close  ranks,  and  to  exclude  the  patient  if  the  patient  does  not  quickly  return  to  his 
neighborhood.  Following  these  principles,  the  army's  mental  health  consultants  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  hospitals  determine  what  patients  should  be  admitted  or  discharged. 

It  is  seldom  that  professionals  working  exclusively  in  a  hospital  office  can  know 
enough  about  the  disturbed  social  system  to  determine  whether  a  particular  member  of 
that  system  should  be  in  or  out  of  the  hospital  for  mental  reasons. 
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By  lint thou  B.  Parrish,  H.D. 

Consider  all  the  new  services  the  l-nited  States  has  tried  to  institute 
since  1960 — education  of  all  kinds,  public  health,  mental  health,  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  and  even  foreign  aid.  Many  developers  of  such  services  complained  that 

/ 

the  Federal  Government  funded  institutions  for  only  a  year  at  a  tine,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  institutions  couldn't  plan  their  activities  over  a  long  enough 
period  as  to  nake  great  changes  in  the  professions.  Since  this  complaint 
arises  because  each  institution  sees  itself  as  an  individual  with  a  birth,  a 
.'growth,  3nd  a  death,  it  has  to  worry  about  dying  every  year.  In  the  past, 
individuals  have  attempted  to  gain  immortality  by  participating  in  tuc  growth 
of  an  eternal  family,,  profession,  cr  nation.  These  institutions  were  a  one- 
step  higher  organism  than  the  individual.  But  like  individuals,  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  all  too  mortal.  For  the  predictabilities  possible  only  in  long 
life  we  must  look  in  social  organisms  of  a  higher  order  than  mere  professions, 
or  schools,  or  perhaps  even  nations. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  Leadership  Training  Institute,  as  an  exrrple, 
saw  itself  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  ever-changing  institutions  which  included 
among  its  members  the  Federal  Government  and  the  many  professions  related  to 
education.  Then,  as  the  unpredictable  "future  sr  cl:"  needs  of  our  society  kept 
sprouting  up,  the  group  of  institutions  could  keep  current  with  the  rapid 
changes,  but  no  cne  institution  would  have  to  maintain  the  sane  character  for 
very  long.  Thus  we  could  expect  the  individual  Leadership  Training  Institute 
to  die  out,  but  other  sorts  of  institutions  would  take  its  place,  and  growth 
•would  continue  in  the  community  of  education,  ventuaily  perhaps,  a  planet-wide 
community. 

I  notice  many  social  forces  which  change  education  and  force  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  educational  support  systems.  For  instance,  the  current  decrease  in 
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birth  rate  will  result  in  fewer  jobs  in'  traditional  education.  Machine- teaching 
and  milieu-tcachins  will  further  decrease  traditional  teaching  jobs.  As  Women's 
Lib  gets  under  way,  however,  teaching  can  do  a  wonderful  jcb  at  keeping  snail 
children  out  of  their  mother's  hair.  It  can  also  keep  the  increasing  numbers 
of  octogenarians  busier,  happier,  and  nore  lively  in  their  thought  than  nursing 
hones  ever  could.  As  machines  take  over  more  production  and  nore  service, 
remedial  education  and  continuing  education  become  a  safe  way  to  keep  adults 
off  the  labor  market.  Education  is  often  considered  a  form  of  psychotherapy, 
-just  as  psychotherapy  is  a  form  of  education.  The  sane  applies  to  Corrections. 
Accordingly,  we  can  expect  that  schools  will  increasingly  take  the  place  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  clinics,  hospitals,  and  prisons. 

I  think  that  at  this  point  in  history  there  is  sons  value  to  the  careful 
discipline  and  the  objective  detachment  of  the  academic  Kind,  hut  unless  the 
same  teachers  and  consultants  can  also  exercise  a  subjective  emotionally  in¬ 
volved  manner  of  facing  persons,  then  they  arc  certainly  crippled  when  they 
come  to  deal  with  the  mentally  retarded.  To  the  academic  mind,  a  person  of 
low  intelligence  docs  not  seem  especially  strange  nor  stultified  if  he  re¬ 
mains  quiet  at  some  distance  from  other  persons  and  uses  only  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  pick  up  information.  The  pure  academic  recoils,  however,  when  the 
child  communicates  in  wordless  grunts  and  gestures,  and  especially  when  he 
tries  to  pick  up  information  mainly  by  touching,  stroking,  and  tasting  his 
observers. 

How  did  this  great  difference  come  about  between  the  academic  intellectual, 
with  his  objective  inspecting  attitude,  and  the  non-intellectual  person  with 
his  subjective  embracing  and  tactile  attitude  toward  other  people?  Well,  I 
think  the  academic  attitude  bloomed  in  Western  Europe  when  sore  of  the  tsonia 
In  the  Middle  Ages  began  to  see  themselves  as  the  conservers  of  written  tradi¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  trying  to  develop  a  reservoir  of  folk  lore  in  the  hundreds 
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of  dialects  which  the  conks  had  spoken  as  nothcr  tongct-.s,  they  learned  Latin 
as  a  conson  language,  which  gave  then  all  a  standard  disciplined  and  objec¬ 
tive  way  of  communicating.  They  developed  a  great  reverence  for  the  written 
Latin  word.  Thus  they  detached  fomal  thought  fron  emotion.  They  inserted 
a  delay  in  human  concunication.  They  cooled  d«m  and  forsaliced  inpuisive  and 
emotionally  laden  thoughts  before  they  reached  any  conclusions  or  took  any 
action.  For  instance,  a  nonl;  whose  nothcr  tongue  was  Neapolitan  Italian 
would  have  a  wildly  thrilling  Neapolitan  thought.  l!e  would  standardize  this 
thought  into  Latin  and  ccnaunicate  it  to  his  brother  nonkr  whose  native  tongue 
was  Cracow  Polish.  The  brother  would  translate  that  Latin  into  his  nothcr 
tongue  hut  it  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  impulsive  freshness.  The  thought 
had  beconc  purely  intellectual.  People  of  those  days  would  say  that  hicsan 
beings  were  core  civilized  than  dogs  because  dogs  inserted  no  contemplative 
delay  between  inpuisive  idea  and  action.  The  thought  of  conks  was  even  less 
doglike  because  it  was  essentially  written  thought.  2t  was  a  literary- 
intellectual  activity.  Peter  Abelard  and  other  nonks  established  a  faculty 
of  literary-inte! lectuals  at  the  University  of  Paris.  This  nonastic  rational 

disciplining  of  hisian  thought  persisted  into  what  we  ».  11  "science"  and 

* 

"research." 


But  only  a  few  centuries  after  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Paris  a 
great  catastrophe  occurred  to  this  highly  disciplined -way  of  thinking.  Luther 
and  Gutenberg  de-elitized  the  Uord  by  translating  it  into  the  vernacular,  and 
oass-produ zing  it.  Hoi?  every  citizen  could  carry  the  Uord  of  God  around  in 
hie  pocket.  Eventually  even  the  academics  dropped  Latin,  thus  lowering  the 
objectivity  and  the  intellectuality  of  human  thinking.  At  the  sane  tine,  this 
revolution  made  core  accountably  rational  the  everyday  thinking  of  cocoon  people 
As  Casses  of  people  became  core  literate  .in  their  own  vernaculars  they  became 
no  re  alonf  srcJ  la  thHr  pwrydait.  fcr.'a  ran  uc 
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stabbed  or  stamped  on,  also  fewer  were  tasted,  snellea  at,  or  cnbraccd,  the 
retarded  child,  who  relied  largely  on  liis  taste,  snell,  and  touch,  became 
Bore  alienated.  Parents,  instead  of  seeing  that  child  as  an  asset  for 
nanual  work,  or  as  a  loving  family  member  who  would  not  abandon  tlsca  in  their 
old  age,  saw  that  child  as  a  threat  to  their  intellectual  prestige. 

As  the  Renaissance  developed,  people  began  to  disdain  those  adults  vr-o 
acted  "like  children"  or  who  were  broadly  expressive  cixjtionnlly,  and  t*hc- 
sought  a  lot  of  body  contact.  Seme  psychotherapies  in  the  20th  Century  intc.'i- 
sified  this  attitude  when  they  sought  to  intcliectualine  life  itself,  arid  to 
.de-cnphasi2o  the  senses  of  taste,  snell,  and  touch  in  the  process  of  healing. 
At  the  sane  tine,  they  emphasized  the  use  of  hearing  and  sight*  Khclc  cases 
were  written  up  in  literary  forn,  as  if  the  re re  organizing  and  disciplining 
of  thought  into  a  formal  and  objective  and  publishable  way  of  expression 
would  enable  future  patients  and  therapists  to  solve  new  case  problems. 

This  Renaissance  attitude — persisting  to  1974 — runs  into  trouble  when  we 
try  to  train  teachers  and  counselors  in  a  literary-intellectual  manner  to 
handle  objectively,  aloofly,  and  scientifically  these  life  styles  of  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  who  live  by  over-motional,  subjective,  all-embracing, 
tactile,  and  olfactory  approaches  tc  the  world.  The  academe  person  it  re¬ 
pulsed  by  this  close,  embracing,  irrational  life  style,  while  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  person  is  alienated  by  the  literary-intellectual  style. 

Cell,  there  would  be  nothing  too  sad  about  running  our  whole  educational 
system  on  this  aloofly  abjective,  literary-intellectual  nethod  except  that 
Bost  teachers  and  counselors  have  a  good  deal  of  subjective  Hunan  compassion 
in  then*  They  handle  the  disadvantaged  child  very  well.  But  they  throw  away 
all  their  skills  in  this  field  when  they  cone  to  neet  in  a  university  or  in  a 
•  workshop  like  ours,  where  they  discuss  these  problens  in  a  group  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  peers.  The  group  feels  it  Bust  live  a  literary-intellectual  life 
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for  the  duration  of  the  conference.  Ho  one  raises  his  voice.  Sylvia,  our 
editor,  keeps  complaining  that  the  tape  recorder  uon*t  pick  up  our  voices. 
Everyone  uses  big  words  and  nany  acronyms  t  vhich  are  symbols  of  symbols  of 
svnbols.  Papers  written  for  preservation  on  a  library  shelf  are  delivered 
to  a  living,  breathing  group  in  the  sane  linear  monotone  one  would  expect 
to  receive  from  the  printed  book  itself. 

Ve*  re  not  using  the  language  of  the  disadvantaged  child,  nor  even  the 
eager  language  of  the  gifted  child,  and  I  doubt  if  our  thinking  exclusively 
In  this  academic  way  will  inprove  our  skills  with  these  children,  nor  will  it 
help  us  t©  teach  the  teachers  of  these  children,  lie  would  only  lead  tliose 
teachers  deeper  into  an  intellectual  morass.  Teachers  who  are  overly  childish 
and  subjective  in  their  thinking  do  need  some  literary  academic  training,  but 
those  who  have  becone  too  academic  need  some  experience  with  subjective,  ©no¬ 
tional,  childlike,  slobbery,  smelly,  enbraceablc  flesh.  Furthermore,  they 
need  to  lay  out  some  of  these  feelings  and  experiences  in  a  conference.  I 
know  that  you  can  do  it  here. 

Jean  McCarthy  described  to  me  a  difficult  case  of  a  6-year-old  black 
speechless  child.  Part  of  the  solution  to  that  case  rested  on  the  fact  that 
when  she  ate  lunch  with  her  psychologists  they  said  she  smelled  strongly  of 
cologne.  That  was  because  the  child — like  caw  disadvantaged  children — loved 
to  live  in  a  world  of  smell.  He  often  doused  himself  Kith  cologne.  Jean  had 
had  so  much  body  contact  with  hie  that  she  absorbed  his  fragrance.  Well,  I 
think  any  of  you  here  eight  have  the  sane  experience  but  I  can*t  teU  it  from 
the  way  you  behave  in  this  conference. 

I  fear  that  if  a  student  of  special  education  rsetnods  were  to  see  you  in 
this  conference  lie  would  conclude  that  your  highest  concern  was  academic 
excellence  and  that  skill  in  living  with  disadvantaged  or  gifted  children 
carried  a  very  low  prestige. 
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Aloof  Professionalism  vs  Infiltrative  Service 

Many  stage  performers  feel  that  the  audience  which  pays  them  are  “"ally 

a  bunch  of  numskulls  vho  don’t  appreciate  good  art.  "These  Washington  audi- 

#■ 

ences  don’t  know  ho*.:  to  applaud'' a  good  performance."  Doctors  complain  of  the 
patients  vho  wake  then  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  non-emergencies. 
Lawyers  complain  of  the  legal  stupidity  of  their  clients.  Teachers  often  see 
their  students  as  some  inferior  class  of  ignoramuses  who  are  poorly  motivated 
for  the  education  being  forced  upon  them,  and  vho  are  poorly  prepared  for  the 
classroom  into  which  some  other  teacher  has  promoted  them.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  for  the  average  professional,  the  clientele  is  a  sort  of  enemy.  Many 
clients  are  uninteresting  and  even  threatening.  The  professional  stands  aloof 
on  his  stage  and  tries  to  remain  one-up  on  his  client..  I  guess  he  feels  that 
otherwise  the  client  would  not  respect  him  and  his  superior  knowledge.  Stu¬ 
dents  or  clients  who  are  in  trouble,  however,  really  don’t  need  a  professional 
expert  vho  is  one-up  on  them.  They  need  a  friend.  They  need  someone  to  sweat 
along  with  them  a  little,  and  thus  the  new  arena  of  professional  work  has  be¬ 
come  a  modem  theater-in-thc-round  in  which  the  players  infiltrate  the  audience 
and  work  beside  them. 

After  all,  education  acculturates  children  so  that  in  later  years  those 
very  children  can  creatively  acculturate  the  educational  system.  Thus,  educa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  great  mosaic,  a  checkerboard  mixture  of  teacher  and  student, 
in  which  both  learn  from  each  other.  This  mosaic  results  in  a  pooling  of  all 
talents  in  the  group— a  pooling  of  emotional  energies  and  of  personal  desires. 
The  results  are  more  creative,  and  therefore  less  predictable.  The  resulting 
education  is  of  .  -  higher  order,  but  it  maintains  no  prestige  gap  between  the 
professional  teacher  and  the  naive  student. 
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•  If  there  is  one  model  of  service  which  is  nore  elitist  than  the  educa- 

i 

tional  nodel  it  is  the  medical  model.  The  traditional  physician  is  always 
one-up  on  his  patient.  He  is  not  sick — his  patient  ip.  He  is  not  ignorant 

of  how  to  manage  the  problem — his  patient  is  ignorant.  In  psychiatry,  the 

/ 

feelings  of  the  patient  are  analyzed,  put  into  their  pigeonholes  and  called 
transference  or  defense  mechanisms,  etc.  But  up  to  no?  the  patients  have 
obtained  no  chance  to  analyze  the  very  important  physician's  emotions  in  this 
encounter.  Yet  it  is  this  medical  model  which  many  educators  imitate.  They 
'^act  as  if  they  want  to  he  counselors  or  psychotherapist  in  this  elitist 


manner. 


The  professional,  falls  into  an  almost  intolerable  ambiguity  when  he  tries 
to  live  with  all  this  mosaic  effect,  all  this  negotiation,  all  this  business 
of  being  a  friend  to  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  I15  can  obtain  an  absolute 
certainty  of  confidence  if  he  follows  an  organized  linear  method  of  surveying 
(physical  examination),  categorizing  (diagnosis),  foredating  objectives 
(treatment  plan) ,  making  a  contract  with  the  client  (prescription) ,  fixing 
accountability  (holding  the  patient  and  the  physician  each  responsible  for  his 
own  duties  in  the  medical  contract) ,  surveying  the  results  (followup  examine- 
tion  to  see  if  the  cure  was  lasting  or  if  the  learning  had  been  retained  for 
Ufe). 

This  linear  method  of  work,  however,  tends  to  become  a  mechanical  method. 
It  forces  clients  into  prearranged  categories,  and  as  Lao  Tse  said,  "The  cate¬ 
gories  are  the  nothers  of  the  10,000  things."  We  begin  to  feel  that  it  is 
Illegal  in  our  profession  to  think  a  thought  which  will  not  fit  into  one  of 
the  professional  language  categories,  easily  understandable  by  others  of  our 
professions.  Accountability  can  be  mere  scapegoating,  "Joe  is  accountable 


-for  that  aspect  of  the  problem,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  it.  I'll  only 
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worry  about  uy  oi/n  accountability."  Tims  we  no  longer  have  a  mosaic.  He  have 
a  pile  of  colored  rocks. 

Who’s  in  Control — the  Deliverer  of ‘Service  or  the  Client? 

Some  consultants  advocate- that  the  deliverer  of  service,  such  as  the  phy- 
sician  or  school  administrator-/  should  select  his  own  clients  according  to  his 
skills  and  interests.  They  want  a  teaching  hospital  to  select  only  those 
patients  who  are  useful  for  training  purposes.  They  think  the  client  would 
suffer  if  the  technical  advisor  tried  to  do  work  he  was  not  interested  in  or 

•'was  not  adequately  trained  for.  Other  consultants,  however,  advocate  that  the 

*  • 

client  should  present  his  peculiar  problem  and  the  adviser  should  learn  how  to 
solve  that  problem.  Perhaps  an  individual  advisor  night  collaborate  with 
another  individual  advisor  of  different  skills,  but  if  technical  advisors  as 

r 

a  whole  avoid  certain  types  of  problems  which  face  the  client,  then  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  never  learn  to  novo  into  a  net;  field  which  is  becoming  important  to 
society.  It  would  seen  best  for  tbe  advisor  and  the  client  to  negotiate  about 
the  problems— each  bending  somewhat  toward  the  other.  If  a  patient  or  a  pro.iec 
is  non-viable,  then  the  hospital  or  the  technical  advisor  can  help  it  to  die 
gracefully. 

But  what  if  the  state  school  official  resists  the  technical  advisor,  even 
though  the  schools  under  him  desire  the  consultation?  Well,  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  this  problem  when  they  wanted  children  to  eat  a  lot  of  their  breakfast 
foods.  The  mothers  said,  "I’m  not  going  to  buy  that  sawdust  for  you  children 
to  eat.  Bread  is  better.”  Accordingly,  the  food  manufacturers  in  their  adver- 
■  tising  did  not  try  to  convince  the  mothers.  They  got  baseball  heroes  (about 
whom  mothers  care  little)  to  endorse  the  cereal.  They  put  toys  and  puzzles 
In  .the  boxes.  That  generated  so  much  desire  in  the  children  that  the  mothers 
were  forced  to  go  out  and  buy  the  cereal.  How  it  seems  to  me  that  any -such 
extreme,  methods  would  get  us  into  trouble,  but  if  we  can  communicate  with  all 
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of  our  potential  clients,  negotiate  with  then,  and  with  their  supervising 
officers,  then  altogether  we  should  be  able  to  improve  education.  The  main 

thing  is  to  avoid  the  orientation  of  an  elitist  hospital  which  thinks  that 

/ 

the  clients  have  nothing  to  say  about  how  they  get  treated — treatment  being 
purely  the  province  of  the  experts.  You  either  take  the  expert's  treatment 
or  you  go  elsewhere.  Such  an  attitude  can  hardly  develop  any  collaborative 
progress. 

If  your  clientele  is  not  already  accustomed  to  your  good  services  you 
cannot  expect  that  they  will  clamor  for  those  services.  In  Illinois,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  one  of  th  ■  world's  most  talented  psychologists — llathan  Azrin. 
About  three  years  ago  Kate  vent  around  to  the  hospital  wards  and  asked  if  they 
had  any  problems  he  might  help  with.  Of  course,  the  wards  gave  the  natural 
answer  for  any  good  institution:  "Do  you  think  we're  incompetent?  Ue  handle 
all  of  our  work.  Ue  don't  need  anybody  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  Of  course,  we 
could  use  a  few  more  hands  to  help  us  do  the  same  things  we  have  always  had 
to  do. " 

llate  said,  "But  I  noticed  this  ward  smelled  like  pee." 

"Uhy  of  course,  this  ward  is  full  of  profoundly  retarded  adults.  They 
have  peed  in  their  pants  every  day  of  their  lives.  Ue  change  their  pants  thre 
tines  a  day.  Ue  are  very  conscientious.  Ue  take  good  care  of  our  clients." 

Rate  said,  "l!ind  if  I  work  on  their  problems  and  see  if  I  can  stop  then 
from  peeing  in  their  pants?" 

"Be  our  guest." 

Well,  Rate  and  his  staff  worked  on  that  problem  for  months  and  finally 
'  developed  a  way  to  teach  a  ward  staff,  in  about  a  week,  how  to  get  their  cli¬ 

ents  to  use  the  bathroom,  just  like  any  other  adult.  Furthermore,  it  would 
only  take  the  ward  staff  about  three  days  to  train  the  clients.  'After  that: 
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no  nore  smelly  clothes  to  wash.  It  seems  unbelievable,  but  that’s  what 
happened. 

Were  the  hospitals  overjoyed'  at  this?  Well,  the  wards  who  first  to  oh 

* 

up  this  new  training  were  enthusiastic.  The  wards  smelled  sweet,  the  staff 
had  less  work  to  do,  since  now  they  had  only  to  keep  reinforcing  their  clients 
properly,  nevertheless,  wards  that  had  not  vet  taken  up  the  new  practice  wore 
not  eager  ever  to  take  it  up.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  wards  who  had  learned 
to  think  more  and  work  less  eventually  decided  that  they  would  rather  go  back 

s' 

to  the  old  routine  way  of  handling  their  clients — just  change  their  pants  wher. 

_ they  wet  then. 

How  there’s  nothing  abnormal  about  the  staff’s  behavior.  It’s  perfect  iy 
human.  I  think  also  there’s  nothing  abnormal  about  the  people  in  this  confer¬ 
ence  x?ho  absolutely  refuse  to  write  a  paper  in  language  as  interesting  as  they 
use  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  fact,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  avo'id  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  even  in  a  living  lecture.  They  have  been  trained,  inadver¬ 
tently,.  to  restrain  their  emotions,  use  big  words,  and  keep  their  muscles  stiff, 
r*ia  sure  that  Hate  Azrin  could  teach  us  all  to  change  our  codes  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  to  adopt  the  easy-to-understand  language  which,  we  all  know.  But  the 
experiments  indicate  that  we  would  soon  lapse  back  into  our  traditional  ways 
of  being  unexpressive  and  hard  to  understand, 

A  client  institution  will  change  if  the  consultant  begins  by  putting  him- 
’  self  in  the  client’s  own  position,  seeing  the  needs  as  the  client  sees  them, 
and  then  changes  himself  along  with  the  client  institution — perhaps  changing 
hiss  elf  to  something  he  could  not  have  predicted.  Otherwise,  however  high  the 
consultant’s  authority  and  however  complex  his  skill,  he  is  only  deluding  him¬ 
self  if  he  thinks  he  is  in  control  of  change  programs  when  the  client  institu¬ 
tion  does  not  want  to  be  changed. 
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A  good  consultant  finds  cental  health  staffs  have  nore  resources  than 


he  does,  lie  sitiply  unswaddles  those  resources.  lie  is  like  a  Michelangelo 
who  sees  a  damaged  block  of  marble  and  says  that  a  statue  of  David  is  inside 
that  block  and  is  only  waiting /to  have  excess  stone  chipped  away  so  he  can 
reveal  hinuelf. 

-An  institution  or  a  community  usually  has  resources  which  it  has  avoided 
using,  or  simply  has  nr  idea  how  to  develop  them.  Consultants  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  helped  to  organize  widows 
into  services  for  other  widows .  No  doctor,  teacher,  or  la'.ryer  who  is  not  a 
widow  can  really  grasp  the  problems  and  the  emotions  that  a_new  widow  faces. 

The  older  widows,  however,  offer  discreet  and  dignified  but  very  personal  §  S 

£  K 

help  in  the  most  crucial  period,  usually  beginning  a  month  or  so  after  the  S  *S 

”  5  S 

husband's  death.  They  nay  even  weep  with  their  clients.  Any  town  has  widows  g  K 

S  05 

5  w 

but  as  a  comunity  it  nay  not  encourage  then  to  help  each  other.  Ip  15 

W  JO 

e  a 

Hot;  would  a  consultant  help  a  widow- to-widow  program,  to  emerge?  Well,  he  w  3 

:  ”  i-4 
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.  night  sinply  ceet  with  a  group  of  widows  and  stinulate  then  to  think  about  o  ^ 

what  new  widows  have  to  go  through.  They  would  talk  about  their  own  knowledge  g 

|  *-* 

1  ° 

and  find  that  it  was  shared  by  cost  other  widows.  For  instance,  there's  the  |j 

Bian  tdio  was  president  of  her  high  school  class,  a  dependable  life-long  friend, 
and  there's  the  husband  of  her  best  friend.  Suddenly  these  non  seen  to  think 
that  what  she  needs  is  sexual  service.  They  cone  around  and  offer  this  serv¬ 
ice.  She  doesn't  expect  that.  The  world  is  upside  down.  Then  certain  sales¬ 
men  coae  around  and  say,  "Tour  husband  ordered  all  this  stuff.  Where  shall  I 
put  it?"  She  thinks  it  was  her  husband's  last  wish,  so  she  accepts  all  this 

expensive  stuff.  Then  there's  the  insurance  people,  the  Veterans  Administration, 

/ 

the  estate  settleoent.  And  those  things  usually  hit  a  widow  a  few  weeks  after 
her  husband's  death,  when  her  relatives  have  begun  to  withdraw  the  emergency 
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The  widows,  in  their  Group,  share  this  knowledge  and  moke  plans  he*.;  they 
can,  perhaps  through  a  church,  offer  themselves  graciously  as  helpers  cc  me 
new  widow.  As  they  begin  to  provide  such  help  they  share  their  experiences 

t 

*/ 

and  increase  each  other’s  skill.  After  that,  they  encourage  the  development 
of  other  widow-to-widow  clubs  throughout  the  nation.  Many  cities  have  them 

now. 

Likewise,  in  every  school  systen  I  would  think  there  are  many  students, 
.teachers,  and  administrators  who  have  had  life  experiences  which  would  make 
then  extremely  helpful  in  certain  phases  of  teaching  or  helping  people  with 
special  problems  in  education.  It  would  seen  that  teachers -have  a  lot  to 
teach  each  other  but  they  need  to  have  certain  hours  set  aside  and  crcouj aged 
for  that  purpose..  For  instance,  sonc  teachers  are  extremely  skillful  ir. 
getting  snail  groups  to  teach,  themselves  with  earnest  concentration.  Other 
teachers,  even  supmordinate  to  them,  could  participate  in  the  activity  of 
that  group  classroom  and  cone  away  with  a  lot  of  skill  themselves.  The  big 
trouble  is  that  most  teachers,  even  more  than  students,  have  to  leam  surrep¬ 
titiously.  They  feel  they  cannot  appear  to  be  learning.  Most  schools  also 
deny  the  existence  of  the  cost  tremendous  teaching  resource  of  all — the  fifth 
graders  who  can  teach  fourth  graders.  There  is  no  tine  for  this,  either. 

The  New  Migrant  Worker  -  * 

You  speak  of  yourselves  as  migrant  workers  because  your  salaries  and  you 
projects  depend  on  soft  uncertain  money  from  government  grants.  Your  project 
only  last  a  couple  of  years  and  are  often  terminated  before  you  expect.  You. 
seen  to  desire  stable  work  in  one  locality,  so  that  you  can  establish  a  hone 
territory  which  becomes  part  of  your  identity.  Perhaps  with  a  suburban  acre 

t 

and  a- house  you  can  eventually  become  part  of  the  landscape  as  an  "old  inhabi 
tant,**  and  your  children  will  have  a  stable  territory  of  origin,  with  proper 
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,  provincial  or  nectionalistic  prejudices.  You  hear  from  the  Census  Bureau 
that  the  average  American  coves  out  of  to'.Ti  every  two  yca^®,  and  you  see-  to 
think  that  this  statistic  is  skewed  by  all  the  poorly  educated  people  who 

move  frequently.  But  look  around  you.  Bow  many  of  ynur  colleagues  have  re- 

/ 

taained  in  the  sane  place  for  ten  years?  — especially  the  colleagues  with  the 
higher  education  and  the  higher  prestige  ^jobs — the  deans*  the  chairpersons  of 
departments,  the  superintendents  of  schools,  the  state  commissioners  of  health 
or  welfare.  Arc  they  not  all  nonads?  Do  they  not  go  where  the  new  grass  is 
greenest  to  feed  their  snail  fanilies  and  their  intellects? 

I  cannot  see  any  evidence  that  you  would  enhance  your  personal  develop¬ 
ment  by  clinging  for-  ten  years  to  a  single  project  in  z  single  place.  Hot 
only  do  you  make  your  contributions  and  then  move  on  to  a  new  institution, 
but  your  current  institution  terminates  itself  after  making  a  useful  but  short¬ 
lived  contribution  to  the  cosuaunity  it  serves.  The  torn,  the  university  com¬ 
munity,  or  the  industrial  community  goes  on  for  cany  £ecades,  developing  and 
growing  as  a  living  orgnnisn,  but  the  "cells"  of  this  organism— -the  human 
inhabitants  and  the  epheneral  agencies — cone  and  go  in  rapid  succession. 

I  don't  see  the  value,  then,  of  you  individuals  clinging  to  a  single  job 
In  a  single  project  for  many  years.  This  would  ruin  your  development  and  it 
•  would  also  retard  the  development  of  your  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  contribute  to  your  present  institution  all  the  skill  you  have  learned  from 
your  past  institutions,  and  if  you  now  acquire  a  higher  experience  and  move  on 
to  a  new  institution,  then  you  nay  abet  the  growth  of  your  current  institution 
far  wore  than  if  you  remained  there  ten  years. 

Perhaps  some  administrators,  teachers,  and  technical  advisors  could 

#  * 

arrange  for  their  students  to  teach  then.  Otherwise  it  becomes  a  fearful  and 
.  lonely  thing  to  be  professional — a  certified  graduate,  stuffed  with  complete 
authoritative  knowledge  in  his  field.  Re  can  never  let  others  think  that  he 
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is  in  need  of  any  new  knowledge. 

In  our  school  districts  vre  have  administrators  who  arc  always  being 
called  into  court  unjustifiably,  or  we  iiave  parent  groups  which  provide  great 

i  .  • 

criticism  and  little  creative  support.  Perhaps  the  administrators  could  as 
a  group  shate  their  knowledge  about  these  things,  develop  a  helpful  theory 
about  then,  and  provide  continuing  consultation  and  support  for  each  other 
over  -years.  But  I  doubt  if  they  would  do  such  a  thing  without  consultative 
encouragement  and  help  from  outside  the  school.  Educational  support  systems 
could  promote  these  things. 

The  disadvantaged  children,  the  farmers,  and  the  industrialists  want 
things  to  belong  to  then,  but  fortunately  you  who  live  by  intellect  want 
yourselves  to  belong  to  thir.gs—especially  to  institutions — which  outlive 
you.  You  tend  to  think  five  years  ahead  for  your  institution,  even  if  your 
job  has  only  one  year  to  live.  It  seems  to  ne  that  your  professional  group 
Itself  has  become  a  tribe  or  a  great  extended  family,  within  which  you  seek 
recognition.  That  is  your  beautiful  permanent  stability.  Your  projects  and 
your  Jobs  cone  and  go. * 
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nil-  ULTIMATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
A:  THE  DELUSIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  CROWIH 


There  is  a  certain  delusion  roost  citizens  maintnin  including  many  bona  fide 
economists:  that  material  values  in  society  and  its  businesses  can  continue  to 
increase  forever.  For  instance,  we  assume  that  invested  money  can  always 
earn  some  interest — perhaps  6%.  Confidence  provided  by  this  optomistic  de¬ 
lusion  may  in  fact  make  economic  growth  continue  longer  than  it  would  if 
we  dispaired  that  growth  could  continue  idefinitely. 

/ 

In  the  depths  of  the  great  -depression  of  the  1930's,  this  delusional  confi¬ 
dence  made  two  things  popular  at  the  same  time:  chain  lettei s  and  social 
security. 

The  Chain  Letter  Craze 


i 


In  one  version  of  the  chain  letter,  the  letter  arrived  in  your  mailbox  with 
a  list  of  five  names.  Directions  indicated  that  you  cross  out  t:>e  top  name 
on  the  list  and  send  that  person  one  dollar.  You  then  add  your  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  and  mail  copies  of  the  letter  to  five  of  your  friends. 

Each  of  your  five  friends  repeats  the  process  and  thus  after  five  generations 
of  such  letters,  you  yourself  receive  a  dollar  from  each  of  the  3,125  people- 
That  is  five  to  the  fifth  power  (5^).  In  a  way  these  letters  constrain  the 
future  into  providing  an  income  for  the  present. 

The  trouble  is  if  you  carry  five  to  the  fourteenth  power  (5*4)  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  more  than  6  billion;  that  is  more  than  the  number  of  people  in  the  world. 
Thus,  the  chain  of  letters  exhausts  itself  long  before  its  fourteenth  gener¬ 
ation. 

The  general  idea  of  social  security  was  for  old  people  to  retire  with  a  pension 
at  age  63.  For  the  first  crop  of  retirees  the  pension  was  paid  by  taxing  the 
people  who  had  not  yet  retired.  When  those  people  also  retired  it  was  Found 
that  most  of  their  tax  had  been  spent  to  provide  pensions  for  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  of  retirees.  Consequently,  every  younger  generation  paid  taxes  to  sup¬ 
port  the  older  generation  and  what  we  really  haJ  was  not  an  enforced  savings 
plan,  but  a  transfer  of  money  from  today’s  young  people  to  today's  old  people. 

That  scheme  worked  as  long  as  the  younger  population  rapidly  increased.  The 
younger  generation  has  now  relatively  decreased.  There  is  not  enough  tax 
money  to  support  the  increasing  older  generation.  Social  security’s  provid¬ 
ing  retirement  at  a  reasonable  age  depended  upon  an  ever  increasing  younger 
generation  so  that  the  future  generations  could  provide  income  for  the  present 
just  as  the  chain  letters  require  an  ever  increasing  number  of  letter  receivers 
to  pay  the  senders.  Eventually,  of  course,  we  run  out  of  people. 

Politically,  citizens  behave  as  if  they  would  like  to  decrease  the  death  rate, 
decrease  the  birth  rate  and  lower  the  retirement  age.  This  results  of  course 
In  a  very  few  tax  payers  supportii^  very  many  retirees.  Someday  the  retirees 
would  find  that  their  income  had  decreased  to  a  penny  a  year. 

Chain  letter  schemes  and  the  social  security  scheme  were  a  part  of  the  same 
style  of  thinking  during  the  depression  years. 

But,  isn’t  there  some  way  we  can  continue  to  improve — to  increase  cur  riches 
and  our  comfort?  After  all,  we  don't  need  to  worry  about  running  out  of 
materials.  If  we  have  enough  energy  we  can  get  materials  from  other  planets 
or  from  underseas.  We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  running  out  of  energy.  If 
we  concentrate  on  developing  intellectual  ingenuity  we  can  devise  ways  of 
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The  rule,  then  is  this; 

An  original  Principal  P  invested  at  interest  rate  i  per  interest  period 
for  n  interest  periods  yields  a  final  total  amount  S  =  P  (1  +  i)  - 

Thus,  $100  invested  at  62  interest  paid  back  into  the  account  at  the 
end  of  each  year  yields? in  5  years: 

S  =  P  (1  +  i)n 

=  $100  (1+  0.06)5 

=  $133-82 

The  Long-term  Uncertainty  of  a  62  Interest  Rate 

Let’s  assume  that  when  the  Wise  Men  came  to  Bethlehem  about  1,975  years  ago, 
they  invested  for  the  church  $1  at  62  compounded  annually.  What  would  be  the 
value  of  that  investment  now? 

Using  our  formula  we  can  figure  it  out  on  a  calculator  in  10  seconds: 

S  =  P  (1  +  i)n 

1975 

*  $1  x  (1  +  0.06} 

-  $9.5  x  1049 

This  is  an  incredible  number  of  dollars.  It  takes  50  ciphers  to  write  it  in 
full.  Is  that  all  the  money  in  the  world?  How  big  a  mass  of  solid  gold 
would  that  be? 

We  can  calculate  it. 

Consider  gold  worth  $5  a  gram — about  $145  an  ounce. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19.  That  is: 

1  cubic  centimeter  =  19  grams  of  gold 

1  cubic  kilometer  =  100, 0003  cubic  centimeters 

or,  a  one  followed  by  15  zeros 

$5  x  19  x  100,000'  =  $9.5  x  10*®  *  value  of  one  cubic  kilometer  of  gold. 

IQ 

That’s  far  short  of  $9.5  x  10  ,  though  it  would  be  8  meters  deep  over  the  city 

of  Washington.  The  earth’s  radius  (r)  is  about  6,700  kilometers.  The  volume 
of  the  earth  is: 

V  *  4/3  TTr3 

-  4/3  x  3.14  x  6.7003 

=  2.8  x  107  cubic  kilometers 
Multiplying  by  the  value  of  one  cubic  kilometer  of  gold, 

2.8  x  10?  x  S.5  x  1016  «  $2.7  x  102*1 


The  Ultimate  Economic  Development 
A:  The  Delusions  of  Economic  Grcwtlk 


In  the  1600's  we  had  horses  and  wagons  hut  they  were  so  slow,  car-ied  such 
small  loads,  and  were  so  vulunernble  to  highwaymen  in  new  countries,  that 
commerce  tended  to  push  up  the  navigable  rivers.  Tin,*  rapid  development  of 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  due  to  the  great  estuaries  leading  in 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  the  heads  of  navigation.  «»t  course,  the  ships 
could  proceed  no  further,  "pie  horses  and  wagons  then  developed  anre  slow! 
the  hilly  regions. 


In  the  early  1800's  the  U-S,  raised  a  hue  and  cry  to  develop  the  canals  and 
inland  waterways.  In  the  lS20’s  Hew  York's  Governor  Clinton  promoted  his 
"big  ditch” — the  Erie  Canal.  Prosperous  new  port  towns  appeared — Natchez, 
Mississippi;  Cairo,  Illinois;  Troy,  Hew  York.  Waterway’s  promised  to  'open 
up  the  continent”. 


In  the  late  1800's  however  the  business  of  tlie  waterways  sliapcd  anti  tliai  of 
the  railroads  boomed.  This  was  the  age  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  James  Hill 
and  other  railroad  millionaires.  The  goldenf!)  spike  finally  connected  che 
rails  from  the  East  and  West  coasts.  The  steel  industry  boosed,  the  rail¬ 
road  unions  strengthened,  the  coal  mining  industry  swelled.  The  railroads 
promised  to  "open,  up  the  continent". 


In  the  early  1900's  the  railroad  business  leveled  out  and  the  automobile 
business  boosed.  This  was  the  age  of  Henry  Ford,  John  1>.  Rockefeller  -mil 
other  oil,  rubber  and  auto  millionaires.  The  railroads  never  st imul.ileu  so 
many  businesses — trucking  companies,  teamsters,  united  auto  workers,  su*«  l 
workers,  rubber  companies,  road  builders  oil  companies,  surbuiban  shopping 
centers,  trauma  surgeries.  The  great  freeways  were  bull  across  the  n  it  ion. 

The  auto  industry  promised  to  "open  up  the  continent". 

Each  Industry  that  died  at  W  provided  room  for  others  to  grow  at  61.  Each 
successive  transportation  Industry  produced  more  subsidiary  industrn a.  mure 
jwis,  more  injuries  and  lore  pollution.  These  last  two  factors  grew  continuous! 
through  the  two  contur ios. 


In  the  second  half  of  the  1900’s  tin-  auto  industry  mw  shews  :-ipns  of  d.-cl  ir>*-_ 
the  airlines  capture  some  of  the  transportation  but  more  particularly  we  in- 
finding  we  can  process  and  aove  information  without  moving  materials  or  persons 
to  carry  it-  Bence,  the  boom  in  coamters,  satellites.  telephones,  TV, 
lasers,  photography,  x-ray  scanners,  electronic  libraries  and  ledgers — as  the 
gnwtii  rate  of  the  information-movers  overtakes  that  of  the  material  ami  |H*«tpl»*- 
movers.  At  least  the  pollution  and  the  injuries  decrease. 

But,  bow  can  we  escape  the  "chain  lettering"  of  businesses  and  Industries? 

Actually  we  may  not  want  to  escape  it.  For  Americans,  this  succession  ©I  new 
industries  has  become  a  way  of  life.  Citizens  easily  became  enthusiastic  aheui 
a  new  industry.  They  went  out  and  bought  its  products  and  services  even  If  the** 
prodeets  were  inefficient — eves  if  they  were  harmful.  They  buy  "junk  foods" 
especially  if  the  foods  are  called  by  a  traditional  name,  it  doesn't  really 
matter  that  the  potato  chips  contain  only  otherwise  unmarketable  potatoes  or  th: 
the  "shakes"  and  "malts"  contain  no  milk  or  the  Ice  cream  no  cream  or  tits*  choro 
candy  no  chocolate.  Sow  cigarette  ads  say  in  effect  "our  cigarette  caust- 
mere  cancer  than  others,  but  be  a  man,  assert  yourself.  Oanna  our  cigarette 
to  satisfy  your  own  pereuliar  taste.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  »u  what  to  smoke" . 
Furthermore,  Americans  believe  in  a  competitive  society.  Many  1**00  they  ran 
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The  Expansions  and  Contractions  Within  Spaceship  Earth 

As  all  the  resources  are  put  to  intensive  use  markets  become  saturated  *  We  be¬ 
come  like  persons  working  in  a  space  capsule.  If  one  person  spits  somewhere 
then  he  and  his  comarades  must  all  breathe  it.  Cut-throat  competitiveness  among 
space  travelers  is  not  the  ideal'.  They  can  hardly  improve  their  mission  or 
their  species  by  survival  of  ot/ly  the  strongest  or  the  brightest.  That  species 
will  survive  best  which  can  collaborate  best  or  indeed  which  can  form  symbioses 
among  its  own  members  or  with  other  species. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  two  leeches  we  caught  in  our  swimming  hole  when  I 
was  ten.  We  put  them  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  next  day  the  first  leech  got 
hungry  and  fastened  himself  unto  the  second.  He  expanded  and  the  second  shrank — 
or  so  it  seemed  to  us.  But,  then  the  second  leech  felt  hungry  so  he  fastened 
himself  onto  the  first.  The  second  expanded  and  the  first  shrank.  And  so  it 
went.  Eventually  both  leeches  shriveled  away.  We  decided  they  would  have  lived 
longer  if  they  had  at  least  not  parasitized  each  other. 

Well,  let's  consider  that  time  in  the  future  •••  ;he  countries  of  the  world  are 
all  fully  developed,  markets  are  satiated.  We  may  select  out  those  enterprises 
which  are  growing  and  find  that  on  the  average  they  increase  at  6%  per  year. 

Let's  call  them  the  A  system  and  say  they  are  worth  $100  billion.  All  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  the  B  system  and  is  worth  $1,000  billion.  After  one  year,  A 
has  increased  to  $106  billion  at  its  normal  growth  of  6%.  B  has  lost  the  $6 
billion  which  went  to  A.  B's  rate  of  loss  was: 

$6  billion  n 

$1,000  billion  “ 


In  38  years  for  instance,  A  has  expanded  to: 

$100  billion  x  (1  +  0.06)38  =  $915  billion 
and  B  now  has  shrunk  to: 

$1,000  billion  -  $915  billion  =  $85  billion. 


In  the  39th  year  A  maintains  his  rate  and  gains  another  6%: 

$915  billion  x  6%  =  $55  billion 

and  B's  rate  of  loss  is: 

$55  billion  _  ^ 

$85  billion 

In  the  40th  year  of  course  B  is  wiped  out. 


Long  before  things  got  that  bad,  B's  desire  to  hang  on  to  the  little  wealth  it 
had  might  greatly  decrease  the  interest  rate  for  A.  Or  A  and  B  might  resort 
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to  pome  reciprocal  leeching.  Life  styles  change  nevertheless  and  even  if  there 
were  only  one  company  in  the  world  it  would  probably  move  from  one  style  of  work 
to  another  style.  It  would  be  possible  for  one  part  of  the  company  to  profit 
from  foresight  into  what  the  next  style  would  be. 


The  jreat  Cycle  of  Western  Workstyle — Religion.  Merchandising,  Services,  Thought... 

In  medieval  times,  perhaps  from  700  A.D.  to  1300  A.D.,  people  use  to  say  "Nothing 
is  too  much  to  pay  to  avoid  Hell  and  to  attain  Heaven...  So  what  if  you  are  in 
pain  for  a  few  decades  on  earth?  What's  that  compared  with  an  eternity  in  Hell". 
People  accordingly  spent  their  substances,  their  time,  their  skill  in  building 
great  churches  even  in  small  towns.  They  paid  the  church  dearly  for  funerals, 
for  prayers,  etc.  They  fought  crusades,  they  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  the 
Holyland,  to  Compostela,  etc.  Now-a-days  a  family  is  proud  to  have  a  member 
with  a  doctor's  degree.  In  those  days  a  family  was  proud  to  have  a  member  who 
had  made  a  great  pilgrimage.  Europe  spent  so  much  of  its  human  resources  on 
religious  works  that  it  essentially  went  bankrupt  in  everything  else. 

Then  came  the  renaissance  and  the  production-consumption  craze.  Males  were 
trained  to  skills  which  allowed  them  to  get  out  there  and  produce — as  factory 
workers,  transportation  workers,  farmers...  Women  eventually  were  trained  to 
get  out  there  and  consume.  They  took  courses  in  home  economics,  they  listened 
to  all  the  ads  on  TV,  they  went  to  physicians,  veterinarians,  travel  agencies, 
Tupperware  parties...  All  telling  them  good  things  to  pay  for. 

Renaissance  economics  (from  about  1400  to  1980)  assumed  that  when  money  changed 
hands  it  was  because  buyer  and  seller  were  getting  something  each  valued.  Both 
gained.  Therefore,  every  time  money  changed  hands,  value  Increased  in  the 
economic  system.  Eventually  sales  tax  and  income  tax  began  to  appear  more 
equitable  than  property  tax.  After  all,  if  a  house  brought  rental  income,  was 
it  not  more  realistic  to  tax  the  income  rather  than  the  house  itself? — especially 
in  extreme  times  such  as  when  the  house  could  not  be  rented  or  when  it  rented 
for  an  inordinately  high  rate.  The  same  seemed  true  of  taxes  on  any  other 
capital  investment.  When  Peter  Drucker  said  that  corporation  tax  was  the  most 
asinine  of  all  taxes,  I  assumed  he  meant  that  the  government  should  tax  the 
corporation's  income  but  not  its  existence.  If  tax  endangers  the  existance  of 
corporations,  it  endangers  the  larger  part  of  our  modern  economic  system. 

But,  all  this  still  assumes  that  the  measure  of  economic  progress  is  the  rate 
of  production  and  consumption — the  great  merchandising  cycle.  Market  research, 
to  see  what  people  will  buy  or  will  vote  for,  leads  next  to  a  flux  of  advertising 
to  fill  the  mass  mind  with  a  powerful  desire  f oje  the  things  that  factories  can 
best  produce.  "Get  your  revolutionary  ball  point  pen.  Everybody's  buying  one!" 


Services 

By  the  1970 *s  the  number  of  workers  in  services  far  outnumbered  those  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  country  was  becoming  more- desirous  of  entertainment,  restaurant 
service,  medical  care,  education,  mail* service,  telephone,  transportation,  re¬ 
pair  services...  People,  could  still  be  persuaded,  of  course,  to  buy  more  flimsy 
furniture  than  they  needed  but  they  spent  even  more  money  on  services.  They 
wanted  personal  comfort  and  personal  attention.  Gone  now  was  the  concern  to 
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build  up  credit  in  heaven  by  fighting  holy  wars  or  constructing  cathedrals. 

Gone  was  the  duty  to  produce  and  consume  so  that  my  country  could  be  stronger 
than  others.  Present  instead  was  the  individual's  angry  demand  for  his  right 
to  happiness  and  health — guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  he  existed  on  earth.  Con¬ 
cern  for  the  future  and  for  the  lessons  of  the  past  were  relegated  to  a  sort  of 
social  unconscious.  The  individual  closed  hir  eyes  to  both  past  and  future. 

The  corporations  and  the  nation^  closed  their  eyes  to  both  past  and  ^uture.  De- 
fecit  financing,  traffic  overload,  expensive  hospital  chains,  cut-backs  in 
education  all  ignored  the  past  and  avoided  the  future.  Individuals  demanded 
their  "right"  not  only  to  TV  sets,  -tw?  and  filet  mignon,  but  also  to  repairs 
and  services  in  the  here  and  now. 


The  Megabrain 

In  the  renaissance  the  great  chief  or  boss  was  considered  the  decision  maker, 
the  policy  setter  and  the  chief  planner  for  the  local  enterprise,  corporation 
or  state.  Such  chiefs  in  the  1800 *s  were  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Henry  Ford, 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Andrew  Carnelge,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  etc.  But,  by  mid  twentieth 
century  the  teachers  of  management  and  political  science  were  saying  "the  power 
does  not  lie  with  coisnand.  It  lies  with  staff".  Or  "It  is  not  the  owners 
(stockholders)  who  control  the  great  corporations,  it  is  not  the  President  nor 
the  board  of  directors,  it  is  the  ' technostructure'".  It  is  these  experts  who 
tell  the  bosses  and  the  owners  what  will  be  profitable  and  what  will  not,  what 
machinery  is  best  to  install  and  what  is  worst.  These  technically  trained  per¬ 
sons  are  the  professionals  in  public  relations,  market  research,  political  lia- 
son,  engineering,  psychology,  medicine,  labor  relations,  logistics,  etc.  Boards 
and  presidents  who  move  contrary  to  the  advice  of  such  staff  will  generally 
shrivel  up  their  businesses.  The  corporation  desiring  to  grow  may  slough  such 
presidents. 

Now  the  technostructure  is  not  a  group  of  workers  who  provide  direct  services  to 
customers,  nor  run  the  factory  machines,  nor  boss  the  workers,  nor  set  the 
policies,  nor  own  the  corporation.  Indeed,  the  technostructure  is  not  "account¬ 
able"  in  the  ways  these  other  members  are.  The  technostructure  is  a  class  of 
experts  who  responsibly  maintain  their  position  at  least  state-wide  within  their 
own  professions.  On  the  organization  chart,  they  are  set  off  to  the  side  of 
the  direct  chain  of  command.  They  don't  supervise  anyone's  production,  they  don't 
give  any  orders,  they  only  evaluate,  advise,  design  and  monitor.  Yet,  theirs  is 
the  power.  In  so  far  as  they  are  effective,  the  corporation  prospers. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  most  members  of  the  technostructure  were  scattered 
through  the  corporate  structure  itself.  Some  were  borrowed  from  other  corpora¬ 
tions  or  hired  for  a  fee  from  consulting  groups.  But,  increasingly  as  the  century 
moved  on,  separate  groups  developed  which  were  pure  technostructure.  They  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  ideas.  One  example  is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
a  small  group  of  experts  which  acts  as  pure  staff  to  the  President  himself  upon 
any  subject  under  the  sun. 


The  most  spectacular  of  these  groups  however  was  the  group  of  theoretical 
physicists  who  from  about  1900  to  about  1930  developed  the  revolution  in  modern 
physics.  The  group  included  Planck,  Einstein,  Curie,  Heisenberg,  Bohr...  They 
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came  from  many  different  countries  but  they  all  commum  .'ted  with  each  other 
by  letter,  by  journal  articles  and  by  word  of  mouth.  On.  a  year  they  met, 
usually  in  Copenhagen.  They  would  build  on  each  other’s  ideas.  No  one  had  an 
independent  new  idea  that  did  not  build  on  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  others. 
Sometimes,  widely  separated  persons  simutaneously  developed  the  same  discoveries. 
These  persons  are  not  especially  known  for  their  direct  experimental  work.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  (Wolfgang  Pauli)  was  notorious  for  his  clumbsy  inability  to 
perform  any  accurate  experiment.  But  at  no  time  in  prior  history  was  such  a 
quantity  of  such  highly  abstract  thought  produced.  The  thinking  power  of  this 
group  produced  the  second  most  important  development  of  the  twentieth  century — 
nuclear  power.  No  amount  of  bossing  could  have  done  it,  no  amo.mt  of  money, 
no  prestige,  no  heavy  muscle. 

The  power  came  from  a  group  whose  members  acted  in  some  respects  as  parts  of  a 
single  brain.  From  the  rest  of  the  body  the  brain  derives  sustenance  for  its 
mere  existence.  Then  the  centers  and  nodes  in  different  parts  of  the  brain 
communicate  with  each  other  by  fluids  and  nerve  fibers.  One  achieved  idea 
leads  to  another,  and  powerful  abstract  thinking  may  occur.  The  theoretical 
physicists  building  individually  upon  ideas  from  the  historical  past  interacted 
with  each  other  to  produce  ideas  which  led  to  other  ideas  in  other  members  of 
the  group. 

This  group  was  a  great  "megabrain".  Its  power  was  far  greater  than  the  power 
of  any  one  member.  There  had  been  other  megabrains.  The  Prussian  General 
Staff  was  such  a  megabrain  from  about  1814  to  about  1945.  There  were  others 
later.  The  core  of  the  Manhattan  Project  was  a  megabrain  which  had  budded  off 
from  the  thirty  year  "Copenhagen"  group  of  physicists.  It  produced  the  first 
atom  bomb.  A  more  fragmented  megabrain  produced  the  concept  of  the  double 
helix  and  promoted  the  revolution  in  biology  in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Other  megabrains  were  legally  incorporated  and  became  the  Rand  Corp¬ 
oration,  the  Hudson  Institute  and  other  "think-tanks".  These  think-tanks  are 
essentially  biological  organisms  formed  out  of  bright  human  beings  from  widely 
different  realms  of  thought  and  aided  by  vast  libraries  and  powerful  computers. 
They  produce  nothing  but  ideas,  in  fact  the  highest  centers  of  a  megabrain 
produce  ideas  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  next  lower  level  cf  the  mega- 
brain  itself  or  else  by  comparable  levels  of  some  similar  megabrain. 


Post  Industrial  Fear  of  Change 

Economists  speak  of  the  1970's  as  the  post  industrial  er3.  In  part  they  mean  an 
era  when  services  employed  more  people  than  production  did.  But,  in  part  this 
also  means  that  brains  and  not  material  become  t^i’e  real  wealth.  If  one  nation 
has  all  the  gold,  another  all  the  oil,  another  most  of  the  manpower,  another 
most  of  the  agriculture  and  another  most  of  the  workable  ideas,  then  which  of 
these  nations  could  eventually  control  the  world? 

i 

In  the  next  century  there  may  be  no  nation-states  as  we  know  them  today.  For 
the  stupendous  power  of  intercultural  brain  power  may  overwhelm  them. 

To  many  people,  the  most  fearsome  kind  of  world  pollution  is  knowledge  pollution- 
too  much  research,  too  much  pooling  of  brain  power  makes  atom  bombs  to  destroy 
civilization  or  it  generates  nuclear  energy  power  to  destroy  the  oil  and  coal 
industries  and  indeed  many  other  industries.  But,  worst  of  all  is  the  Double 
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Helix  which  leads  to  research  in  recombinant  DNA  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  superman.  New  genes,  new  heredity  may  produce  a 
people  as  far  in  advance  of  present'  people  as  we  are  in  advance  of  dogs.  To 
the  new  people  with  their  great  strength,  beauty,  goodness  and  intelligence, 
we  will  be  like  domestic  animals.-  They  will  benignly  enslave  us  all.  Per¬ 
haps  this  new  life  will  be  far  more  comfortable  for  us.  But,  our  old  life 
will  die.  To  many  of  us,  this. 4s  more  frightening  than  the  mere  vaporization 
of  our  lives  in  a  great  atom  blast. 


Tabooed  Research 

As  Mert  Krause  elucidates,  all  important  research  is  a  political  activity. 

In  the  1930's  two  doctors  in  ay  university  did  some  careful  research  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  drinking  one  ounce  of  alcohol  per  day  did  no  physiological  harm. 
They  published  a  small  book  on  this  which  was  immediately  banned  by  the  state 
government.  The  problem  was  that  the  WCTU  had  more  lobby  power  than  the  liquor 
manufacturers. 


Consider  the  furor  over  the  research  concerning  cigarettes  and  cancer  and  the 
frightful  expense  necessary  in  this  decade  in  order  to  develop  any  new  thera¬ 
peutic  drug.  Consider  what  might  happen  If  we  did  good  research  upon  the  out¬ 
comes  of  psychotherapy  or  legal  advocacy  when  these  services  were  performed 
by  para-professionals  or  amateurs.  What  if  it  should  turn  out  that  para-pro¬ 
fessionals  had  better  results  than  professionals?  This  might  imply  that  we 
should  change  our  rules  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine. 

In  early  1978,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  in 
Washington  and  concluded  that  scientists  were  getting  "a  lousy  press".  Scientists 
were  often  portrayed  as  immoral.  Movies  were  presenting  bad  science,  their 
scripts  often  went  completely  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  misled  the 
public  about  science.  The  conclusion  was  that  people  fear  science  because  it 
threatens  them  with  change.  (Science  200:  pp.  37,  April  7,  1978). 

It  is  only  right  that  important  research  should  be  a  polit  !.cal  matter.  Such 
research  usually  concerns  people  and  people  are  politics.  The  problem  can  be 
seen  in  several  segments:  (1)  No  enterprise  can  grow  indefinitely  at  6%,  (2) 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution-by-the-adversary-process  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  mechanism  of  evolution.  Another  part  is  the  development  of 
symbioses  and  collaborations  between  species,  between  family  members  and  be¬ 
tween  corporations  which  (collusively  or  coincidentally)  control  their  own 
prices  and  markets,  (3)  Our  ecumene  is  pretty  nearly  a  closed  system.  As  we 
exploit  the  system,  markets  become  saturated,  resources  become  depleted,  the 
environment  becomes  polluted,  social  classes  and  nations  reach  equality  on  a 
lower  level  than  they  would  like.  In  accord  with  the  second  law  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  get  useful  work’ out  of  the  system. 

That  is,  entropy  ever  increases,  (4)  The  fear  of  change  retards  progress  and 
eventually  leads  to  universal  misery.  Nevertheless,  persons  and  corporations 
cannot  freely  give  up  their  great  Investment.  They  cannot  bear  to  let  their 
emotional  comnitments,  their  money,  their  training  all  come  to  naught,  (5) 
Accordingly  it  is  necessary  for  political  policy  to  develop  ways  to  buffer  the 
change  so  that  for  instance  the  employees  and  managers  of  the  automobile-rubber- 
steel-oil-trucking-road  construction  industry  are  phased  into  even  more  inter- 
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esting  ways  of  investing  themselves  before  the  industry  itself  closes  down. 
Without  inventive  intelligence  man  as  an  animal  is  subject  to  the  leveling 
out  of  his  economy  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Malthus  and  Clausius. 

The  move  toward  collaborative  pooling  of  brain  power  would  affect  every  pro¬ 
fession.  Consider  the  field  of  medicine.  One  physician  has  committed  himself 
to  surgery.  He  is  a  beautifully  skilled  surgeon.  His  surgery  is  art.  He  has 
devoted  twenty  years  of  study  and  practice  to  it.  But,  suppose  certain  new 
chemical  and  electrical  procedures  eliminate  the  need  for  that  surgery.  Will 
he  not  become  angry  and  perhaps  depressed?  A  brain  pool  or  megabrain  might 
similarly  eliminate  some  fields  of  psychiatry.  Test  tube  babies  might  elim¬ 
inate  obstetrics.  Embryonic  seed  teeth  might  eliminate  the  old  dentistry. 

The  essence  of  the  economic  difficulties  presented  above  is  that  today  it  is 
stylish  to  pry  all  we  can  out  of  today's  resources  and  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  we  cannot  continue  this  procedure  far  into  the  future.  Consequently,  we 
fear  and  hate  all  forces  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the  real  future — good  t 
managers,  megabrains,  DNA,  basic  research,  excellent  education. 

Nevertheless,  such  intelligence  over  the  centuries  has  improved  agriculture, 
clothing  and  general  control  of  the  environment  so  that  man  has  expanded  his 
population  and  comfort  far  beyond  what  Plato  or  Confucius  could  have  predicted. 
Today,  the  "megabrain"  in  harmony  with  a  political  structure  may  enable  the 
world  to  go  still  further.  Otherwise,  I  fear  we  will  die  at  6Z. 


Ref . :  Mert  Krause 


June,  1978 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NEW  MODERN  MIN’D:  The  Extinction  of  Causation 

By  M.D.  Parrish 


This  paper  will  explore  the  usefulness  and  the  logic  of  dropping  our  classical 
notion  that  every  event  in  the  field  of  psychology,  management,  or  politics 
has  a  cause  and  that  we  can  place  responsibility  upon  that  cause.  In  the  field 
of  physics  and  philosophy,  the  idea  that  every  event  is  caused  by  some  other 
event  is  losing  adherents,  but  in  the  political  and  economic  sciences,  the  idea 
of  causation  allows  us  to  pin  accountability,  responsibility,  and  blame  upon 
certain  people.  Such  a  pinning  may  be  followed  by  a  high  level  of  fear  and 
productive  work.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  advantageous  to  continue  this  singling 
out  of  a  person  to  take  the  blame  for  what  happens  in  social  and  business  life? 


Traditional  Notions  of  Causation 


In  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  Renaissance,  it  was  popular  to  consider  that  the 
intervening  finger  of  God  brought  about  many  events.  It  was  not  always  necessary 
to  believe  that  one  event  caused  another  inevitably.  God  could  cause  both 
events  in  succession.  During  the  Enlightenment  of  the  1700s,  however,  it  be- 
came  popular  to  conceive  of  the  universe  as  a  kind  of  clock-work  in  which  one 
event  directly  caused  another.  Every  event  had  a  chain  of  (mostly  brainless) 
causes  leading  up  to  it.  Biological  evolution  supposedly  came  about  by  such 
a  chain  and  it  led  "up"  to  man.  The  psychologists  and  psychoanalysts  of  early 
20th  Century  considered  that  human  behavior  was  the  result  of  various  causes 
arising  in  the  past.  In  modern  times,  however,  we  have  found  that  if  we  adhere 
to  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  we  narrow  our  field  of  action.  If  some  events 
have  no  causes,  we  may  mislead  ourselves  wastefully.  We  act  more  usefully  if 
we  understand  the  philosophers  who  all  along  have  doubted  causality,  whether 
effected  by  clock-work  or  by  the  will  of  God  or  man. 


The  Causation  of  Hume  and  Kant 


About  1740  David  Hume1  devastated  the  traditional  cause  and  effect  when  he 
demonstrated  that  what  we  have  always  assumed  was  a  necessary  link  between  a 
causal  event  and  its  subsequent  effect  was  only  a  habitual  succession  of  certain 
events  in  time  coupled  with  contiguity  in  space.  Immanuel  Kant^,  about  1780, 
showed  that  cause  and  effect  existed  quite  certainly  in  the  human  mind,  but 
not  in  external  events.  No  one  ever  saw,  heard,  or  smelled  the  necessary  link 
between  events.  No  one  could  rationalize  nor  logically  deduce  its  existence. 
Causality  was  a  convention.  We  could  not  perceive  and  measure  it  as  we  could 
the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  or  the  reddening  of  the  sun  at  sunset.  Present 
day  philosophers  have  thought  that  when  people  imputed  the  idea  of  necessity 
to  certain  sequential  events,  they  felt  more  secure.  They  saw  the  events  as 
somewhat  controllable.  .  "Find  the  cause  of  a  disease  and  you  can  cure  it". 

They  could  fix  blame  and  accountability.  "The  department  head  is  responsible, 
so  at  least  I'm  not  guilty". 


Modern  Theories  and  Practices  Concerning  Causation 

3 

Werner  Heisenberg  and  other  modem  physicists  interpreted  certain  experiments 
as  proof  that  the  traditional  idea  of  cause  and  effect  was  an  untenable  concept  in 
highly  accurate  physical  measurements.  For  instance,  in  order  to  observe  the 
behavior  of  the  smallest  particles,  one  had  to  let  that  particle  affect  another 
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particle  of  comparable  size.  When  the  second  particle  impinges  on  the  first, 
we  have  some  measure  of  the  position,  the  size,  and  the  velocity  of  the  first 
particle.  '  But  what  happens  to  the  first  particle  in  between  its  encounter  with 
two  particles  of  the  second  type?  No  one  using  particles  can  observe  that. 

Maybe  we  could  observe  it  with  light  instead  of  particles,  but  even  if  light 
is  considered  a  fluid  wave,  it  still  has  certain  wave  lengths,  and  even  if 
these  wave  lengths  were  smaller  than  the  particles  (which  they  usually  are  not) , 
we  would  still  have  difficulty  measuring  the  effects  of  the  smallest  moving 
"bodies" — which  now  would  be  the  waves  of  light. 

Modern  philosophers  as  well  as  physicists  have  been  unable  to  refute  Hume's 
thesis.  In  fact,  modem  philosophers  had  made  it  easy  to  reject  traditional 
causality.  Even  back  in  the  17th  Century,  Newton  had  to  reject  the  very 
plausible  idea  that  bodies  which  were  in  motion  were  necessarily  kept  in  motion 
by  some  force  or  influence.  He  found  it  necessary  to  assume  that  a  planet's 
motion  continued  "naturally”.  No  "cause"  was  moving  it. 

A  modern  "manipulability"  theory^  of  cause  and  effect  concerns  itself  more  with 
human  needs  than  with  the  truth-structure  found  in  nature.  This  theory  con¬ 
siders  cause  as  a  thing  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  by  human  beings  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  to  allow  the  appearance  of  a  subsequent  event,  thus  when  we  seek  the 
cause  of  cancer,  pragmatically  we  are  seeking  for  those  elements  which  humans 
can  influence  so  that  the  incidence  of  cancer  will  decrease.  If  we  prevent 
smoking  and  subsequently  the  incidence  of  cancer  decreases,  we  say  that  certain 
cigarette  smoking  is  a-  manipulable  and  pragmatic  cause  of  cancer.  If  we  dis¬ 
cover,  however,  that  the  movements  of  the  star  Vega  were  associated  with  in¬ 
creased  cancer,  then  we  could  go  on  to  seek  some  other  "cause" — for  we  can  do 
nothing  about  Vega. 

Note  here  that  the  following  on  of  lung  cancer  after  cigarette  smoking  occurs 
only  after  about  20  years  of  smoking.  The  effect  is  delayed  so  long  after  the 
cause,  many  people  cannot  believe  that  smoking  is  a  prerequisite  to  cancer  of 
the  lung.  These  people  are  perhaps  unwittingly  following  Hume's  dictum  that 
contiguity  in  time  between  the  two  events  is  necessary  to  define  causation. 

Note  here  that  the  increase  in  cancer  is  expressed  two  ways:  (1)  by  an  increased 
incidence  in  a  large  population,  or  (2)  as  an  increased  probability  of  cancer 
in  the  individual.  There  is  no  absolute  certainty  of  causation,  there  is  oniy 
an  increased  degree  of  certainty.  This  degree  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  things  formerly  considered  causes  and  effects  in  those  days  before  • 
modern  "statistication"  replaced  the  linear  rationalizing  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
and  certainly  before  the  pivotal  faith  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  The 
modern  degree  of  certainty  may  be  very  high,  but  is  never  infinite.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  argue  against  t^e  guillotine  as  the  cause  of  death  in  a  man  it 
beheads,  nevertheless,  the  guillotine  only  increases  the  probability  of  death 
at  that  time  to  about  a  billion  to  one.  Some  people  die  of  other  causes  before 
the  blade  hits  them.  (P.  W.  Bridgman,  R.  G.  Collingwood^,  N.  R.  Hanson^) 

Some  modern  philosophers  consider  cause  and  effect  as  inseparable  elements  of 
a  single  situation.  The  situation  may  be  given  several  separate  names  just  as 
we  can  give  several  names  to  the  two  ends  of  a  ball  bearing.  This  singularity 
is  reminiscent  of  the  connection  between  the  possessor  and  his  possessions. 

No  one  ever  saw  that  connection.  We  wonder  now  if  such  a  link  exists  outside 
the  conventions  and  the  imagination  of  human  beings. 

Spengler^  develops  further  the  idea  of  Will  and’  Thotight  which  parallel  destiny 
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and  causality.  He  says  that  will  and  thought  in  our  minds  correspond  to 
direction  and  extension  in  the  outside  world.  By  direction  he  really  means 
time,  for  time  is  the  thing  that  has  definite  linear,  one-way  sequence.  Space, 
of  course,  can  have  direction  too.  It  has  east  and  west,  etc.  Me  just  sort 
of  agree,  however,  to  select  out  east  and  west.  Time-directedness  is  more  of 
a  thing  in  itself.  Spengler’s  temporal  direction  means  "dynamic  direction",  a 
moving  direction  never  still.  So  time  and  space  exist — the  movement  of  time 
and  the  sitting  there  of  extended  out  space.  They  correspond  to  history  and 
nature — history  being  the  flow  of  events,  nature  being  the  quality  and  potential 
of  an  individual  being — such  as,  the  nature  of  a  dog.  The  attributes  the 
animal  has,  the  particular  way  it  habitually  behaves,  is  nature.  Part  of  the 
nature  of  "dogginess"  is  to  be  somehow  servile  and  to  smell  doggy. 

Will,  in  the  inner  world  of  the  individual  mind,  corresponds  to  temporal  dir¬ 
ection  in  the  outer  world  of  society  and  landscape.  Kill  links  the  present 
to  the  infinite  future.  It  corresponds  to  history,  to  destiny.  Thought  in 
the  inner  world  of  the  individual  links  the  here  and  now  to  the  infinitely 
far.  Will  and  thought  as  well  as  nature  and  destiny  then  correspond  to 
time  and  spatial  extension  as  well  as  causality  and  existence.  Causality 
is  linked  through  time  to  its  result. 

The  will  interests  itself  in  going  forward  into  the  future.  Thus,  will 
could  be  called  a  diachronic  faculty.  It  spreads  itself  through  time.  It 
attempts  to  make  changes  as  time  goes  on.  Pure  thought,  however,  examines 
what  is  immediately  present  to  be  examined.  Thought  examines  the  past  or 
the  future  as  they  exist  in  the  present  memory  or  imagination;  thus,  thought 
is  a  synchronic  faculty.  It  explores  what  is  laid  out  before  it  in  the  pure 
present.  Thought  -  at  least  Western  thought  -  tends  to  be  spatial  in  its  way 
of  handling  its  objects.  It  links  the  unlimited  space  to  the  here.  The  far 
distances  are  linked  to  the  here  because  they  all  exist  in  this  moment  of  the 
mind  where  "here"  exists.  The  realm  of  thought  is  that  realm  of  time  which 
is  not  dynamically  directed.  It  is  a  stasis,  and  this  stasis  has  position  in 
the  flow  of  time.  It  really  exists  aside  from  life,  aside  from  history.  It 
dwells  always  in  that  Platonic  world  of  idea,  the  world  where  blueness  exists, 
and  love,  and  communism,  and  democracy. 

So,  both  aspects  of  our  basic  characters  -  Will  and  Thought  -  emerge  in  the 
West’s  prime  symbol  which  is  infinite  extension.  Will  links  the  future  to  the 
present,  thought  links  unlimited  space  to  here.  The  eternal  future  as  it  rolls 
into  the  present  makes  us  experience  the  events  of  history.  Thus,  we  travel 
through  time.  Destiny  has  already  brought  the  boundless  reaches  of  space  into 
existence.  Space  is  with  us  presently.  As  we  travel  through  our  landscape, 
we  roll  a  part  of  infinite  space  into  the  view  of  our  senses.  History,  then, 
develops  out  of  Will,  out  of  people  getting  on  the  move  into  the  future.  The 
will  in  history  is  the  process  of  a  future  thing  becoming  present.  Or,  more 
truly,  it  is  a  moving  outward  of  our  "now"  into  distant  time. 

The  boundless  reach  of  space  is  a  sort  of  future  also.  It  is  not  future  in 
time,  but  it  is  way  out  there,  we  cannot  reach  all  of  it,  it  is  beyond  us. 
Boundless  reach  of  space  then  is  distance  already  in  existence.  It  has  be¬ 
come  fixed.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  idea.  It  is  true  and  fits  its  own  principles 
of  behavior,  its  own  nature.  It  is  synchronic,  it  is  conteraplatable. 

The  nature  of  things  means  the  qualities  and  potentials  of  things  as  they  always 
are  -  a  certain  dogginess  or  a  certain  blueness  which  is  characteristic  of  dogs 
or  skies.  In  history,  of  course,  a  certain  dog  may  not  act  doggy,  but  the  nature 
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of  dogs  as  conceived  in  history  is  this  dogginess.  The  seemingly  fixed  nature 
of  things  exists  not  necessarily  in  individual  minds,  but  in  the  realm  of  idea 
itself  -  the  realm  of  truths  which  individual  minds  can  grasp  by  taking  thought. 

The  Western  mental  experience,  then,  includes:  (1)  the  Will  which  deals  with 
history,  and  (2)  the  Thought  which  deals  with  eternal  natures  and  truths  out¬ 
side  of  history.  In  a  major  way  we  grasp  our  culture  as  a  dynamic  flow  of  his¬ 
tory  and  only  in  a  minor  way  do  we  grasp  it  as  a  fixed  set  of  principles  or 
customs.  Spengler*  calls  the  Western  culture  a  "will  culture".  The  positive 
directional  energy  which  we  employ  in  our  languages  not  only  dominates  our  own 
drive  into  history,  but  it  forces  us  into  the  attempt  to  view  all  other  cultures 
as  similar  attempts  to  drive  into  the  future.  We  usually  see  other  cultures  as 
merely  less  efficient  than  ourselves.  Actually,  some  cultures  did  attempt  such 
drives  into  the  future  and  some  did  not.  The  minds  of  the  West  and  of  ancient 
Egypt,  for  instance,  chronicled  'heir  present  events  so  as  to  make  them  a  solid 
factual  history  for  later  generations  of  time  explorers.  They  also  planned 
long  range  strategies,  such  as  future  space  exploration  or  the  mummifying  of 
the  dead.  The  minds  of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  however,  did  not  see  their 
culture  as  long  thrusts  of  history  through  vast  time,  but  only  as  a  collection 
of  legends,  personalized  stories,  grand  gestures,  isolated  vignettes,  and 
dramatic  characterization  of  heroes.  Compare  the  Iliad  to  Hjal's  Saga  or 
Thucydides's  History  of  Greece  to  Hume's  History  of  England. 

Our  Western  kind  of  will  is  exemplified  in  our  dynamic  syntax:  "I  have  done  it." 
lines  up  the  doer,  the  doing,  and  the  thing  done.  Our  languages  keep  using 
"I"  so  much  more  than  oriental  or  ancient  languages  do.  "I"  is  always  a  doer,  . 
and  when  you  read  a  Western  novel,  you  the  reader  are  the  "I"  that  experiences 
all  the  adventures  and  takes  a  critical  overview  of  all  the  content  and  the 
style.  We  write  many  of  our  novels  and  poems  in  the  first  person.  Other 
I  cultures  did  this  rarely.  The  West's  use  of  "I"  assumes  there  is  an  internally 

consistent  self  quite  separate  from  the  "other  person"  or  the  "outside  world". 
There  was  not  that  much  of  a  self  in  the  other  great  cultures.  We  of  the  West 
•  *  perceive  dynamically.  We  set  things  in  motion.  Linguistically,  we  make  the 

bat  hit  the  hall  and  the  ball  fly  away. 

Traditionally  Western  thought  is  mechanically  dynamic  in  the  Newtonian  sense; 
for  the  cause-and-effect  structures  of  our  Western  languages  lead  us  to  think 
with  the  lively  momentums  and  far-reaching  forces  and  counter  forces  of  Newtonian 
mechanics.  This  is  a  big  step  beyond  the  mere  leverages  and  focuses  of  Archi¬ 
medean  mechanics.  But  the  new  physics  since  1900  replaced  the  force  of  gravity 
with  -.fields  or  distortions  of  empty  space  itself.  Length  was  no  longer  an 
exact  position  for  a  particle,  but  only  a  "cloud"  of  probable  positions  spread 
with  a  varying  thickness  over  an  indefinite  space.  Thus,  the  certainty  that 
one  event  has  caused  another  degenerates  into  a  measurement  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  one  event  was  associated  with  the  other  in  time  and  in  space  -  and 
also,  a  measurement  of  the  degree  to  which  a  certain  probability  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  prevails. 

For  Spengler,  the  dynamic  causality  spirit  is  like  the  organist  in  a  great 
cathedral.  From  the  egocentric  console,  he  floods  his  vaulted  world  with  his 
sequence  of  harmonies.  He  affects  distant  horizons  with  his  will.  Our  first 
person  idiom  -  our  ego  habeo  factus  -  means  "I  have  done".  Classical  Roman 
Latin  would  never  say  that,  it  would  simply  say  "Feci"  -  a  single  word,  a  unit 
_  itself,  rounded  off  like  a  complete  poem  and  presented  to  the  listener  —  "feci" 

a  completed  act  by  whoever  is  doing  the  talking.  The  Romans  did  not  have  to 
show-off  "ego"  in  order  to  imply  that  "I  am  involved  in  the  doing".  Their 
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deepest  involvement  was  implied  within  the  word,  "feci".  But,  the  Western 
European  speaker  was  not  satisfied  with  that.  He  set  up  an  "I"  which  then 
hammered  out  the  action  with  "have"  and  then  "done".  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  also  between  the  Western  speaker's  "I  have  done"  and  the  Eskimos 
equivalent  "Ky  yesterday's  act"  -  which  is  a  manifestation  of  a  simple  reality. 
It  is  not  an  act  at  all.  With  the  fading  out  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  style  of 
thinking,  the  popular  languages  in  Europe  dropped  "feci"  and  substituted  some 
equivalent  of  "ego  habeo  and  f actus"-  some  "Whamidy,  whamidy,  wham!"  which 
drums  out  the  action  of  its  words  and  each  word  reaches  onward  into  the  next. 

No  word  makes  any  sense  separately  by  itself;  each  word  implies  "Kai-  a 
minute,  there  is  more  to  come"  until  the  utterance  reaches  its  end. 

The  personal  and  iranortal  importance  of  "I"  towers  up  in  Gothic  architecture. 
The  spire  is  an  "I";  the  flying  butress  is  an  "1";  later,  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Villon,  the  sonata  music  of  Haydn,  the  uniquely  personalized  portraits  of 
Rembrandt  beamed  out  to  the  world  that  dynamic  "I".  The  "1"  was  so  assertive 
that  we  sometimes  feared  it  was  an  obsenity.  The  conceptualization  of  so 
obsene  a  will  frightened  us  into  subduing  or  passing  over  its  full  exposure. 

In  English,  instead  of  saying  "I  am  angry"  we  often  say,  "You  get  angry  about 
that"  or  "One  feels  uncomfortable".  All  the  time,  the  speaker  could  only 
mean  "I  feel..."  This  fear  of  obscenely  taking  over  God’s  Will delayed 
the  actual  erection  of  the  towering  spire  of  a  Minster  of  Ulm  until  centuries 
later  when  high  secular  edifices  became  commonplace  and  the  original  spiritual 
reach  of  the  spire's  design  was  probably  forgotten. 

But  in  the  20th  Century,  there  has  come  a  slow  change  in  the  dynamism  of  "I". 
The  modern  Western  cities  have  developed  a  creativity  of  compilations.  They 
merge  ideas  and  acts  quite  aside  from  any  persons  who  originated  each  separate 
act.  This  kind  of  creativity  fits  in  with  bureaucratic  action  (carried  out 
because  of  policy).  It  fits  with  Bartok's  last  quartets  (written  in  no 
definite  key).  It  fits  with  Robbe-Grillet's  novels  (where  the  timing  of 
events  is  uncertain  and  the  _I  who  acts  is  not  fuliy  present).  It  fits  with 
Samuel  Becket's  dramas  of  absurdity. 

Where  in  these  works  is  the  responsibly  creating  and  willing  "I",  the  leading 
instrument,  the  heroic  character?  In  such  worlds  as  these  the  TV  star  merges 
with  the  advertised  product,  the  show  with  the  commercial,  the  church  with 
education  or  psychotherapy,  industry  with  the  military.  For  the  West  of  the 
late  20th  Century  is  slowly  ttirning  away  from  the  last-ditch  existential  fight 
for  the  grand  responsibility,  the  autonomy  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  dynamic 
"I".  The  West  is  moving  toward  the  democratic  accountability  of  the  people 
itself,  the  infiltration  of  ideas  and  fashions  into  many  groups  of  people. 

We  used  to  blame  Palmerston  for  the  Opium  Wars,  Himmler  for  the  extermination 
of  six  million  Jews,  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  Viet  Nam  war;  now  we  are  coming 
to  blame  not  even  the  industrialists  and  colonizers,  not  even  governments, 
but  the  peoples  themselves.  Thus,  we  blame  the  English  people  for  the  Opium 
Wars,  the  German  and  Russian  people  for  the  mistreatment  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.  We  are  less  afraid  now  of 
considering  that  we  ourselves  are  always  a  mixture  of  tender  love  and  beastial 
cruelty.  ve  think  that  only 'by  accepting  our  own  love  and  cruelty  can  we  man¬ 
age  them.  This  new  way  of  working,  living,  and  artistically  creating  seems 
in  some  ways  more  compatible  with  non-Hestern  ways  of  viewing  the  world  than 
with  our  own  traditional  ways. 

Spengler's  conception  of  the  Russian  view  of  the  world  tray  bring  this  out. 
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He  says  that  the  traditional  Russian  regards  the  Nest’s  elevation  of  personal 
will  as  a  contemptible  vainglory;  for  the  will-less  Russian  soul,  developing 
out  of  the  limitless  level  steppe,  sees  all  men  as  brothers.  It  seeks  to  grow 
up  serving  the  world  around  it.  The  individual  Russian  does  not  consider  “l" 
as  the  vantage  point  from  which  to  engage  in  competitive  relations  with  the 
neighbors-  Nor  does  that  soul  elevate  “I"  into  an  engagement  with  God  separate 
from  the  engagement  of  other  men.  Such  attitudes  would  be  high  vanity  and  ex¬ 
treme  presumption.  Raskolnikof f ,  the  ax-murderer  in  Crime  and  Punishment, 
does  not  personally  and  uniquely  possess  his  sin.  Murder  potential  clearly 
resides  in  all  the  brothers  of  the  steppe.  To  consider  his  sin  special  to  him¬ 
self  would  manifest  an  over-whelming  pride.  It  would  be  similarly  selfish  and 
prideful  to  repent  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  "I". 

Some  Russians  have  another  world  view  as  exemplified  in  Tolstoi.  Like  many 
20th  Century  Russians,  Tolstoi  developed  a  Western  soul.'  His  heroes  maintained 
autonomous  "I's"  detached  from  the  great  brotherly  consensus  and  the  wide  and 
level  conaonality  of  the  Russian  soul.  These  Western  heroes  preen  their  "l's” 
as  they'  do  their  fingernails.  Like  the  spires  of  the  gothic  cathedrals,  they 
raise  their  dynamic  egos  competitively  above  the  comradely  plain.  In  so  far 
as  Russia  now  maintains  Tolstoi's  view,  chat  nation  inserts  itself  into  the 
competition  among  other  separate  nations.  This  is  typical  of  the  West. 

The  Greek  view  was  also  non-Vestem.  The  classical  Greek  soul  did  not  develop 
on  a  vast  plain,  but  in  closed-off  pockets  of  mountains,  bays  and  islands  which 
did  promote  small  individual  states  and  individualistic  men.  Nevertheless, 
the  Greeks  lived  only  in  the  present  and  lacked  that  dynamic  directionaiis©  which 
dominates  the  Western  view  of  the  world.  Like  the  Russian,  he  was  will-less 
as  exemplified  in  his  idea  of  Destiny  (Moira) .  His  histories  were  essentially 
romances  or  legends  or  else  they  were  vignettes  of  contemporary  events.  For 
the  most  part,  he  burned  his  dead  and  he  was  little  concerned  with  leaving 
great  monuments  for  the  future.  He  painted  and  sculpted  no  individualistic 
and  uniquely  personal  portraits  and  certainly,  no  self  portraits. 

Because  of  its  title,  Spengler's  book.  The  Decline  of  the  West,  has  never  been 
popular.  The  West,  we  feel,  just  could  not  be  declining.  It  is  too  centrally 
important,  too  I-like.  So  most  people  read  Spengler's  book  with  the  idea  of 
refuting  it  rather  than  catching  on  to  what  it  is  saying.  It  does  not  say  that 
the  entire  West  is  really  flopping  on  its  face,  only  certain  aspects  are. 

However,  they  are  some  of  out  most  sacred  aspects;  uniqueness  of  self,  causality, 
personal  accountability,  elitism,  personal  possessions,  and  self  centered  com¬ 
petition  against  gamey  adversaries. 

Western  causality  assumes  that  "1"  could  have  great  effects  -  every  phenomenon 
grows  out  of  some  will,  some  "I"  combined  with  its  personal  intellect.  Not  the 
Russian’s  commodiously  shared  faith,  not  the  Greek's  Moira,  but  causality  it¬ 
self  aggrandises  the  autonomous  ”1"  -  that  proud  commanding  artifact  of-  the 
West.  The  traditional  "I"  is  now  ready  for  the  art  museum  where  a  study  of 
its  assets  and  handicaps  can  help  us  in  our  new  ways  of  living. 

In  sutamary  then,  it  appears  that  the  archetype  of  the  original  cause  of  every¬ 
thing  -  the  big  ”1”  -  is  merging  into  a  shared  responsibility,  a  pooled  dynamism, 
a  pattern  of  probabilities,  and  degrees  of  uncertainty.  This  turn  of  thought 
with  its  uncertainty  of  accountability  frightens  the  traditional  mind.  Indeed, 
most  frightening  is  the  notion  that  the  self  as  usually  understood  may  no  longer 
exist.  It  does  not  frighten  the  traditional  person  so  much  to  hear  that  God 
is  dead  as  to  hear  that  perhaps,  the  self  as  we  once  conceived  if  is  but  an  illusion. 
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As  the  Copenhagen  group  of  physicists  cooperatively  pooled  their  thinking  in 
the  ”30  years  that  shook  physics"^  they  were  able  to  turn  away  from  the  Newtonian 
concept  of  force  because  they  had  turned  away  fro*  the  big  ”1**  the  prise  saver 
of  all  thought  and  all  action-  Newton’s  force  of  gravity  is  conceived  like 
the  force  of  muscles,  but  Einstein’s  gravity  is  simply  a  quality  of  space  it¬ 
self-  It  is  analogous  to  the  interacting  fields  of  thinking  pooled  In  that 
"Copenhagen  Gang"’-' 

It  is  particularly  confusing  to  try  to  trace  the  development  of  the  new  sodern 
Bind  by  pointing  out  the  successive  steps  the  Western  mind  took  in  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  merging  the  ego  with  nature  itself.  Whenever  Western  thought  took  a 
step  toward  a  subjective  view  of  nature  as  including  man  or  toward  a  view  of 
human  thought  as  collectively  developed,  it  took  an- equal  step  toward  an 
egocentric  view  of  nature  and  toward  a  strict  cause-and-effect  view  of  aecount- 
ability-with-guilt.  Copernicus  maintained  that  the  universe  did  not  revolve 
around  man,  but  that  the  earth  was  merely  a  ball  circling  the  sun  with  a  lot 
of  other  balls.  Adam  Smith  maintained  that  wages  and  prices  were  regulated 
by  the  "invisible  hand"  of  the  market  as  the  supply  of  goods  changed  and  as 
the  styles  of  useage  changed-  Thus  did  "the  market"  sees  to  have  a  mind  of  its 
own-  Darwin,  following  somewhat  the  same  principles,  asserted  that  man  had 
developed  along  with  many  other  animals  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency  of 
changing  traits  which  he  came  upon  accidently.  Spongier  said  that  the  whole 
of  Western  history  was  simply  a  dram  enacted  among  many  other  histories,  ail 
of  which  came  and  went-  The  20th  Century  physicists  saw  no  certainty  in  any 
event.  They  only  saw  statistical  probabilities-  None  of  these  notions  nec- 
cesitated  the  finger  of  God  nor  the  mind  of  any  individual  to  keep  events  oc- 
curing  as  they  did  day  by  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  Martin  Luther  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  follow 
his  own  conscience  instead  of  following  the  collective  will  of  a  group  outside 
of  the  individual.  In  the  1600s,  Europe  emphasized  the  divine  authority  of 
kings  and  fathers-'  Scientists  looked  at  the  universe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  instruments  such  as  telescopes  and  microscopes  -  considering 
themselves  as  rather  god-like  observers  of  a  world  which  was  outside  themselves. 
Business  men.  saw  themselves  as  individual  competitors,  each  outside  the  market 
itself,  trying  to  control  or  outguess  the  market.  Modem  existentialism  put 
an  empliasis  on  individual  uniqueness  at  the  same  time  that  individual  taste 
was  becoming  a  collective  taste  controlled  by  the  mass  media - 

It  is  possible  that  we  are  both  collective  and  individual,  just  as  light  is 
both  particle  and  wave.  A  real  advantage  accrues  to  those  minds  which  can 
think  not  only  of  the  certainties  of  cause  and  effect,  but  also  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  cause  and  effect  -  or  the  certainties  of  individual  thought  and 
existence  and  yet  the  illusion  of  personal  Individuality- 

First  we  must  loosen  the  shackles  of  old  "self  evident"  assumptions  then  we 
can  go  on  to  change  our  plans  and  our  behavior.  Perhaps  in  politics  and 
management  some  of  us  can  try  to  change  the  styles  of  feeling  and  thinking  in 
the  community  of  workers  or  of  citizens  not  merely  to  remove  the  incumbents 
nor  to  change  the  opinions  of  high  placed  individuals. 

We  are  not  yet  skillful  enough  to  do  that  well.  Even  those  who  understand 
events  as  history  and  as  group  trends,  still  rely  mostly  on  demagoguery  or 
marketing  methods  to  affect  those  trends.  As  for  those  persons  who  are  brave 
enough  and  foolish  enough  to  step  into  responsible  political,  teaching  or 
managerial  positions,  we.  will  continue  to  assassinate  them,  fire  them,  scandalize 
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Professional  Prestige 


Thus, 


In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  medical  specialists  usually  obtained  social 
prestige  "by  association"  from  the  prestige  of  the  patients  they  treated, 
a  heart  specialist  would  obtain  higher  prestige  when  he  treated  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  a  President  who  needed  a  psychiatrist  as  a  specialist, 
would  have  been  considered  unfit  to  be  President  anymore.  Since  society  mani¬ 
fested  little  respect  for  people  whom  the  psychiatrist  treated,  the  psychiatrist 
himself  could  gain  little  prestige  from  such  treatment. 

The  spread  of  psycho-analysis  as  a  practice  however  allowed  psychiatrists  to 
make  an  unprecedented  exploration  of  the  intimate  and  private  thoughts  and 
flighty  tales  of  beautiful,  talented  and  powerful  patients.  Many  famous  play¬ 
wrights,  novelists,  artists,  musicians,  etc.  explored  themselves  intimately 
before  their  psychiatrists.  The  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and  the  "stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness"  writing  of  several  novelists  were  greatly  influenced  by  psychothera¬ 
pists  and  their  current  theories.  The  deep  therapeutic  exploration  of  the 
very  soul  was  an  adventurous,  romantic  and  painful  enterprise  somewhat  similar 
to  the  unfolding  of  a  novel.  Prolonged  psycho-analysis  brought  most  patients 
into  a  more  intimate  and  understanding  relation  with  their  therapist  than  the 
patient  usually  attained  with  spouse  or  priest. 


The  health  profession  assumed  generally 
attention  and  the  most  expert  treatm  **t 
physician  who  was  so  expert  himself 
from  any  other  person  once  he  was  cf 
to  completion,  required  so  much  of  t 
he  could  treat  only  about  ten  persoi 
was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  his  patieiu... 
income  would  have  to  go  to  support  the 
patient  was  in  treatment. 


that  the  patient  got  the  most  careful 
in  a  private  interview  with  a  private 
required  no  kind  of  supervision 
.  Intensive  psychotherapy,  carried 
;hiatrist's  time  and  attention  that 
ear.  If  the  therapist’s  life  style 
en  about  one- tench  of  each  patient's 
therapist  for  the  two  to  five  years  the 


Chronic  Patients 

• 

For  more  severely  ill  patients  however  it  appeared  that  society  had  developed  a 
relation  with  that  psychotic  individual  which  seemed  to  prevent  the  use  of  psycho 
analysis  or  any  other  humanistic  sort  of  therapy.  These  psychotic  people  re¬ 
sponded  extremely  slowly  to  any  attempt  at  change.  They  maintained  very 
poorly  any  intimate  friendships.  They  produced  pain  for  their  therapists  as  well 
as  for  their  families  and  neighbors.  They  provided  no  prestige  for  families  or 
therapists.  The  natural  tendency  then  was  to  treat  them  with  an  objective  detach 
raent  using  mechanistic  means  such  as  electric  shock  treatment,  drugs,  automatic 
custodial  procedures  or  behavior  modification  techniques. 

Nevertheless,  as  psychotherapy  itself  gained  in  prestige  and  effectiveness,  it 
attracted  some  families  who  could  support  a  severely  ill  member  in  intensive  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  Certain  psychotic  patients  of  a  type  Freud  had  held  untreatable  were 
accordingly  treated  at  Burghoelzi,  Shepherd-Pratt  and  Chestnut  Lodge.  Such  psy¬ 
chiatrists  as  Eugen  Bleuler,  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  and  Freida  Fromra-Reichman  ad¬ 
vanced  the  technique  and  theory  of  humanistic  psychotherapy  in  these  hospitals. 
■It  might  appear  from  the  above  that  this  deep  exploration  and  understanding  of 
the  human  individual  continued  because  it  paid  off  in  dollars  for  the  therapists 
who  gave  close  attention  to  individuals.  This  economic  force  was  not  however 
the  only  cause  of  the  deep  concern  for  individuals  in  those  times.  Many  thera¬ 
pists  for  instance  felt  that  the  practice  of  psychotherapy  with  interesting 
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patients  developed  the  therapist’s  own  individuality  and  his  own  understanding 
of  relationships  among  people. 

The  Individual:  Elitist  or  Member? 


Furthermore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  many  well  educated 
people  felt  their  separate  individuality  was  being  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
bureaucracies.  The  elitist  maneuvers  of  the  captains/  of  politics,  of  industry 
and  of  the  great  service  professionals  had  pushed  aside  many  well  educated 
people  along  with  the  average  person.  For  some  of  the  non-elitists,  unions  and 
associations  made  a  ladder  to  the  ranks  of  the  elite.  For  others,  intensive 
psychotherapy  provided  an  attention,  a  concern,  and  a  help  which  was  more  in¬ 
tense  than  they  could  obtain  from  associations,  churches,  industries  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  This  intensive  psychotherapy  became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  individ¬ 
ualism. 

When  large  numbers  of  people  demanded  recognition  of  their  own  individuality  on 
a  par  with  the  captain* s  of  industry,  politics,  etc.,  psychotherapy  and  the  study 
of  existentialism  along  with  some  of  the  new  religions  helped  these  people  to 
assume  separate  individuality.  This  new  sort  of  individuality  became  even  more 
distinctive  and  self-conscious  than  the  individualism  of  the  elite  which  was 
often  absorbed  into  the  "party-line"  or  the  company  policy  in  order  to  obtain 
self-hood  in  the  work  groups. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  twentieth  century  individualism — this  con¬ 
cern  for  the  individual  as  against  society  or  against  the  corporate  mind?  Let's 
go  back  to  one  of  Europe's  best  loved  proofs  of  individuality.  Descartes,  in  the 
1600's,  tried  to  doubt  that  he  himself  existed  as  a  person.  But,  he  found  that 
even  to  doubt  such  existence  proved  that  someone  was  doing  some  thinking.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  said  "Cogito  Ergo  Sum" — I  think-  therefore  I  am.  From  this  basic 
"certainty"  he  built  up  his  philosophy. 

Now,  even  if  an  individual  expert  existed  as  a  person  he  could  not  exist  as  a 
protagonist  of  a  particular  trade  or.  profession  unless  some  other  people  paid 
him  to  do  so.  Thus,  a  man  could  not  exist  as  a  shoemaker  if  everyone  stopped 
wdaring  shoes.  Barefoot  people  do  not  contribute  to  the  identity  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  'In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  psychiatrists  could  not 
continue  to  practice  their  art  unless  someone  paid  them.  Since  the  highest 
prestige  in  psychiatric  work  depended  on  treating  individuals  privately,  then 
an  individual  who  could  not  pay  could  not  contribute  much  to  the  identity  of  a 
high  prestige  psychiatrist'.  Psychiatrists  were  intensely  concerned  with  in¬ 
dividuals  In  those  days.  Individuals  paid  them.  "The  individual  pays;  therefore 
the  individual  exists" — expendo  ergo  sum. 

1  2 

Freud  and  other  psychoanalysts  ’  explained  how  patients  did  not  improve  so,  well 
in  psychotherapy  if  the  patients  themselves  did  not  pay  for  the  therapy.  Freud 
advocated  then  that  every  patient  should  pay  his  own  bilj.  Since  the  cost  of 
therapy  to  any  one  patient  was  very  great,  patient's  wanted  insurance  to  pay 
for  their  analysis.  Eventually,  the  psychotherapists  who  needed  bread  and  butter 
overrode  Freud  and  began  to  think  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  the  individual 
treatment  to  be  paid  for  by  some  form  of  medicare  or  insurance.  Thus,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  therapists  to  take  money  from  sick  people.  As  long  as 
therapists  were  payed  in  the  name  of  an  Individual,  the  individual's  existence 
could  contribute  to  the  existence  of  the  therapists. 


I  . .  . 
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Freud^  later  in  his  career  anticipated  that  the  best  of  psychoanalytic  therapy 
would  some  day  have  to  be  offered  free  of  charge  to  the  poor.  He  thought 
however  that  giving  better  insight  without  improving  their  economic  condition 
might  make  the  poor  even  more  miserable. 

In  state-owned  organizations  the  VA,  the  military  and  in  some  other  big  in¬ 
stitutions,  many  professionals  were  on  a  straight  salary.  The  pay  was  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  what  happened  to  the  patient.  Their  existence  as  therapists  did 
not  depend  on  the  existence  of  patients  as  individuals  but  only  upon  the  state's 
concerns  about  social  problems. 

When  states  like  California  began  to  purchase  services  from  hospitals  and 
clinics,  the  pay  could  depend  upon  the  services  rendered.  Follow  up  by  the 
State  showed  whether  the  individual  patients  and  their  families  were  changing 
for  the  better.  The  pay  could  be  made  contingent  upon  whether  rates  of  suicide 
or  delinquency  decreased  within  a  community — whether  alcoholics  stopped  drinking, 
got  jobs,  etc.  These  clinics  ultimately  earned  less  when  patients  got  sicker, 
lost  their  jobs  or  had  to  go  to  a  State  hospital. 

Especially  when  communities  began  to  administer  their  own  service  grants,  the 
pay  of  some  therapists  became  contingent  upon  the  preventive  services  delivered 
to  the  society  as  a  whole — delivered  to  the  responsible  group,  family,  neigh¬ 
bors,  fellow  workers,  etc.  and  not  merely  to  the  individual  member. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  it  is  now  becoming  important  for 
therapists  to  learn  how  to  improve  styles  of  behavior  within  a  community. 
Neighborhoods  and  small  communities  need  to  become  responsible  for  their  own 
behavior  and  to  control  that  behavior  among  neighbors.  This  behavior  itself 
is  generally  expressed  by  particular  individuals  but  face-to-face  local  groups 
can,  with  professional  participation,  retain  responsibility  for  their  members. 

The  therapist's  understanding  of  this  development  of  local,  social  responsibility 
becomes  now  as  important  as  his  understanding  of  the  individual  patient's  growth, 
development,  pathology,  etc. 


The  Passing  of  Elitism 


Well,  what  has  happened  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  that  is  different  from  all 
the  past  centuries?  The  difference  as  I  see  it  is  that  we  have  begun  to  move 
away  from  an  elitist  way  of  managing  our  society's  progress  to  a  more  democratic 
way. 


The  elitist  theory  works  like  this:  a  certain  country  is  very  poor.  Every¬ 
body  in  it  lives  a  miserable  life.  They  all  work  12  hours  a  day.  No  one  has 
time  to  do  research  on  labor-saving  devices  or  better  ways  to  produce  food,  trans¬ 
portation,  sanitation,  entertainment,  medicine,  etc.  The  country  then  solves 
this  problem  by  getting  95%  of  the  people  to  work  16  hours  a  day  instead  of  12 
so  that  a  select  5%  can  carry  out  the  work  of  research,  medicine,  qf  government, 
etc.  These  elite  few  then  make  great  progress  and  live  a  more  stimulating  life 
themselves.  The  inventions,  knowledge  and  the  skills  which  improve  the  elitist 
life  style  can  later  be  used  to  benefit  the  majority.  Eventually  the  majority 
itself  can  get  by  with  working  only  8  hours  a  day.  They  will  have  good  sanitation 
plenty  of  entertainment,  etc.  Even  after  such  success  the  society  usually  main¬ 
tains  some  elitist  attitudes.  People  feel  that  they  are  living  a  full  and  success 
ful  life  if,  as  they  become  older,  a  more  prestigious  group  accepts  them.  They 
move  from  the  role  of  a  machine  operator  to  the  role  of  a  researcher  or  govern¬ 
ment  manager  or  a  big  business  executive. 
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The  improvement  in  democracy  is  not  necessarily  an  improvement  in  humane  re¬ 
lations  among  individuals.  The  authoritarianism  of  Josiah  Wedgewood  or  J»  D. 

■'%  Rockefeller  is  being  replaced  by  the  power  of  the  corporate  staff  within  great 
”  institutions.  Decisions  are  contributed  to  by  a  greater  number  of  people — some¬ 
times  contributed  to  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  There  are  signs  even  now  that 
the  “new  class"  as  Djilas^  calls  the  corporate  bureaucratic  staff  is  passing 
away  in  favor  of  a  less  elitist  democracy  where  people  will  participate  in  de~ 

-- -  cisions  affecting  their  own  welfare  and  will  take  responsibility  for  rates  of 
delinquency  and  of  social  difficulties  to  which  they  themselves  contributed 
such  as  the  stimulation  of  executive  corruptions,  rejection  of  certain  races  or 
handicaps . 

Elitism  can  be  illustrated  from  ancient. Greece  and  Rome  where  almost  all  the 
famous  persons  were  elitists  whose  aristocratic  life  was  made  possible  by  the 
work  of  women,  slaves  and  lower  class  artisans.  These  great  men  were  unique 
personalities  highly  developed  as  individualists.  Each  thought his  own  autonomous 
thoughts.  It  is  harder  for  us  to  distinguish  between  the  thoughts  of  one  slave 
and  those  of  another. 


We  must  remember  slaves  in  Greece  did  have  a  place  In  the  household  or  in  the 
extended  family.  They  were  investments  for  their  master.  Even  a  rich  man 
could  hardly  afford  to  maltreat  his  investments.  With  the  Industrial  Revolution 
however  the  workers  were  not  investments,  they  were  simply  interchangeable  parts. 
They  could  be  hired  and  fired  at  the  will  of  the  managers  and  there  was  a  cornu¬ 
copia  of  other  workers  out  there  in  the  towns.  Thus,  they  were  de-humanized  in  a 
way  most  slaves  were  not.  When  labor  unions  became  influential,  de-humanized 
workers  received  certain  benefits  such  as  safer  working  conditions,  shorter  hours, 
pension,  etc.  These  benefits  however  did  not  necessarily  get  rid  of  the  de¬ 
humanization.  A  large  bureaucratic  union  might  itself  de-humanize  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  This  sometimes  led  individual  workers  to  prefer  an  authoritarian  management 
or  political  structure  which  appeared  at  least  to  pay  attention  to  them  as  human 
beings.  People  then  failed  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  own  leaders  and  to  make 
it  unrewarding  for  leaders  to  play  God,  to  engage  in  unethical  campaign  practices, 
to  be  coerced  unfairly  by  selfish  special  interest  groups.’ 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  United  States — such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams — were  themselves  elitists  but  they  were  interested  in 
eventually  developing  a  more  democratic  society.  The  founding  fathers  tried  to 
establish  equal  civil  rights  for  all  individuals  (r.t  least  for  all  citizens) . 
Nevertheless,  the  effectiveness  of  one's  civil  rights  depended  upon  one's  power 
in  the  society.  Furthermore,  the  society  as  a  whole  continued  to  believe  that 
individuals  in  the  lower  classes  or  the  darker  races  had  less  innate  capacity  for 
reaching  the  knowledge,  skill  and  social  responsibility  proper  to  the  contemporary 
elite. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  however  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  potential  of  individuals  does  not  depend  upon  their  social  class  or  race. 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  a  whole  social  group  or  a  whole  race  can  behave  re¬ 
sponsibly  toward  itself  and  toward  other  groups.  A  community  thus  understanding 
itself  and  maintaining  responsibility  for  itself  can  handle  its  own  rates  of  de¬ 
linquency,  school  dropouts  and  mental  illness,  its  own  absenteeism,  accidents, 
irresponsible  parents,  employment  of  the  handicapped.  Each  will  cure  its  own 
problems  better  than  those  problems  could  be  cured  when  the  community  left  them 
to  some  distant  private  expert  or  governmental  organization.  The  distant  experts 
can  be  useful  consultants  or  teachers  to  the  community  as  the  community  develops 
understanding  and  control  of  itself. 


Expendo  Ergo  Sum 


However  well  educated  the  professionals  may  be,  they  cannot  themselves  develop  . 
and  beautify  the  life  in  a  community  which  is  not  their  own.  Experts  who  live 
in  the  suburbs  have  sometimes  felt  that  they  knew  best  how  to  revise  the  housr. 
ing  and  the  life  in  the  ghetto  so  that  ghetto  people  would  grow  up  into  better 
individuals,  become  more  nearly  like  suburban  people.  These  experts  have  se¬ 
duced  the  ghetto  by  means  of  grants  or  other  forces  to  go  along  with  the  ideas 
of  the  suburban  experts.  They  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  to  de¬ 
termine  responsibly  "their  own"  destiny.  A  destiny  suggested  by  experts  who 
did  not  live  among  them  and  share  the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  In  time,  most 
of  these  elitist-managed  changes  failed  and  the  ghetto  became  more  angry. 

Heretofore,  the  residents  of  the  ghetto  have  not  paid  the  experts  and  therefore 
the  experts  did  not  understand  that  the  residents  really  existed  quite  as  truly 
as  the  experts' did.  A  larger  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  experts  themselves 
have  not  expended  a  part  of  their  own  lives  within  the  ghetto  and  thus  for  the 
residents  they  do  not  exist  "as  one  of  us".  Furthermore,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  elitists  could  not  believe  that  a  local  community 
could  stand  responsible  for  its  own  problems  nor  xould  they  believe  that  lower 
class  people  could  absorb  the  same  education  as  upp-r  class  people. 

Of  course,  the  main  trouble  today  is  that  the  local  communities  by  a  sort  of 
momentum  of  belief  generally  continue  to  think  what  the  traditional  elitists 
have  told  them  long  ago — that  a  local  community  cannot  really  handle  its  own 
problems  as  well  as  elite  experts  can  handle  them.  Furthermore,  many  individ¬ 
uals  or  communities  love  to  have  an  "expert"  take  care  of  problems  for  them  in 
spice  of  the  fact  that  this  care  does  not  improve  the  community's  skills  but  • 
only  makes  them  more  dependent.  This  expert  steals  from  it's  control  the  com¬ 
munity's  rates  of  delinquency  and  illness. 

If  we  want  all  social  life  to  improve  to  the  highest  point  of  evolution  we  have  ' 
reached  scientifically,  the>j(l)  experts  must  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
munities  they  work  for  and  not  merely  in  the  name  of  individuals  who  may  be 
symptoms  in  that  community  and  (2)  experts  must  become  incarnate  by  at  least 
temporarily  residing  in  that,  community,  and  thus  lead  the  community  to  feel 
that  the  experts  exist  as  members  of  the  community. 

Essence 

Money  receivable  in  the  name  of  an  individual  brings  that  individual  into  clear 
and  visible  existence  before  the  professional — the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  other 
practitioner.  Since  nobody  wants  to  pay  for  treatment  for  family  members  of  a 
sick  person,  such  members  are  usually  not  considered  treatable  and  no  important 
therapy  is  offered.  In  group  therapy  the  treatment  is  typically  directed  at  each 
individual  member — not  at  the  group  itself.  The  group  does  not  pay.  Only  in¬ 
dividual  members  pay..  Therefore,  the  group  does  not  exist.  Only  a  cluster  of 
individuals  exist. 

Some  mental  health  professionals  do  not  consider  themselves  totally  committed 
to-  a  particular  set  of  techniques.  They  try  to  assess  how  a  community's  rates  of 
non-effectiveness  may  be  decreased — how  its  human  economics  may  be  improved. 

They  develop  then  what  succession  of  techniques  and  relationships  may  accomplish 
this.  They  do  not  judge  themselves  by  tha  amount  of  effort  they  put  out  nor  by 
the  number  of  patients  seen.  They  judge  the  outcome  of  their  work  as  it  affects 
the  sick  and  the  well.  Tht /  encourage  the  community  to  take  responsibility  for 
its  own  rates  of  disease,  mental  retardation,  suicide,  accidents,  delinquency,  etc. 
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They  encourage  it  to  pay  not  only  in  dollars  but  in  tolerance  and  in  industrial 
and  domestic  utilization  of  certain  patients.  Municlpium  expendet  ergo  rauniciplum 
est. 


< 
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Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (Harvard, :1957) 

Every  era  has  its  own  philosophical  attitudes,  its  own  way  of  looking  at  the  world, 
its  own  fundamental  assumptions  which  are  mostly  unconscious  but  without  which  there 
is  no  discourse.  Questions  asked  employing  these  assumptions  make  the  framework 
upon  which  all  facts  are  plotted.  Such  questions  frame  the  rewriting  of  hislory — polit 
icai  hittory  and  philosophical. history.  With  a  certain  set  of  assumptions,  a  certain 
number  of  philosophical  systems  are  possible  and  no  other  systems  ever  occur  to 
people  of  that  era. 

Any  one  era  will  consider  false  many  of  the  assumptions  made  by  a  foreign  era,  but 
any  assumptions  are  better  than  no  assumptions.  No  assumptions  lead  to  no  discourse 
and  no  discourse  leads  to  no  reasoning  life.  A  great  deal  of  life  can  be  lived 
fairly  well  on  false  assumptions. 

For  example,  the  Western  world  assumes  it  a  necessary  quality  of  nature  that  a 
person  can  possess  something.  But  no  one  ever  saw  a  possessive  connection  between 
a  person  and  a  thing.  Possession  is  an  arbitrary  man-made  convenience.  We  also 
assume  that  everything  has  a  cause  and  an  effect,  and  yet  we  can  only  see  that  the 
effect  follows  its  cause  in  time..  We  cannot  observe  any  other  connection.  We 
assume  further  than  an  hour  for  Joe  is  the  same  as  an  hour  for  Jim.  An  hour  in  Los 
Angeles  is  the  same  as  an  hour  in  New  York.  We  assume  the  past  is  unchanging,  and 
that  we  cannot  affect  it.  We  assert  that  the  living  are  worth  more  emotional  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  dead — but  we  often  fail  to  practice  that.  We  assume  one  race  is 
fundamentally  as  intelligent,  as  healthy,  as  beautiful,  etc.  as  another.  But  no 
research  and  development  project  would  ever  be  financed  t.  invaMtigate  such  an 
assumption.  We  assume  the  photograph  is  more  true  to  nature  than  a  drawing.  We  for- 
get  that  a  photograph  is  a  symbolic  representation,  just  a  drawing  is.  We  assume 
airplanes  fly  because  of  the  skill  of  the  pilot  and  because  of  the  :  -»w s  of  aero¬ 
dynamics.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  skill  of  each  pilot  and  mechanic,  planes  would  not 
fly  in  a  demoralized  country  too  disorganized  to  maintain  flights.  We  assume  that 
an  idea  must  be  set  into  the  form  of  a  "problem"  before  a  modern  mind — certainly 
before  a  bureaucracy — can  work  upon  it.  A  corporation  may  see  nothing  but  problems, 
even  though  it  says,  "We  have  no  problems".  No  problems  imply  no  progress,  and  for 
a  corporation  this  implies  no  life  but  only  a  stagnation.  We  assume  the  written 
word  has  more  authority  and  truth  than  the  spoken  word  or  even  than  the  act.  We 
set  lawyers  and  scientists  to  refuting  each  other  in  literary  combat  as  a  method  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

The  largest  block  to  our  understanding  of  man's  mind,  its  creativity  and  its  range 
of  symbolization,  is  the  lack  of  desegration.  Women  are  emancipated  (though  still 
segregated  into  separate,  but  equal,  toilet  facilities  and  hospital  units).  The 
U.S.  has  desegregated  races  but  still  considers  "primitive"  cultures  on  other  cont¬ 
inents  a  lower  form  of  culture  than  ours,  a  lower  form  of  thinking — in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  their  very  complicated  lore  and  language. 

This  is  related  to  the  assumption  that  everything  has  a  beginning.  We  assume  lang¬ 
uage  must  have  had  a  gradual  beginning;  developing,  perhaps  from  signs  to  symbols, 
from  animals  to  man,  from  primitive  to  modern.  We  erroneously  assume  that  historic¬ 
ally  later  languages  are  more  complex,  more  expressive,  more  accurate,  more  highly 
symbolic.  We  see  all  non-European — or  indeed  all  non-American — countries  as  "de¬ 
veloping"  countries.  They  are  lower  than  we.  We  will  help  them  to  improve.  Such 
help  makes  us  feel  superior.  We  look  at  the  inhabitants  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  we 
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say,  "The  poor  wretches  don't  even  know  how  to  use  modern  tools.  Even  when  they  own 
a  Stillson  wrench,  they  don't  use  it  properly".  We  look  at  the  Australian  aborigine's 
boomerang',  and  admire  it  as  an  invention  no  modern  man  has  engineered,  but  we  say, 

"If  a  good  Western  mathematician  had  tried  to  make  a  boomerang,  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded".  We  cannot  believe  that  such  a  "primitive"  culture  could  invent  something 
that  we  could  not  have  invented.  We  cannot  believe  that  our  limited  set  of  assump¬ 
tions  limits  our  reasoning.  Only  after  the  West  feels  It  has  done  better  than  the 
other  culture,  can  the  Western  man  admire  the  other  culture.  After  1865  we  were 
finally  able  to  cast  a  piece  of  iron  as  big  as  the  monumental  iron  pieces  cast  in 
India  by  King  Ashoka  21  centuries  before.  Then  we  could  admit  the  Indians  had  been 
"almost  our  equal".  Copernicus  could  not  give  credit  for  a  sun-centered  universe 
to  Aristarchus,  who  lived  twomillenia  before  him,  but  Galileo  a  century  later  could 
give  credit  to  Aristarchus  because  Galileo  was  confident  of  the  Western  mind’s  own 
ability  to  understand  astronomy  even  better  than  Aristarchus. 
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Language  assumptions  in  different  cultures:  English  employs  action:  "I  see  the 
flower."  Eskimo  employs  possession:  "My  eyes*  flower."  Chinese  employs  mani¬ 
festation:  "With  regard  to  the  flower". 


Thales  and  other  pre-Socratic  philosophers  asked,  "What  is  all  the  world  made  of?" 

This  question  assumes  there  is  a  universal  matter — a  sort  of  "parent  substance" 
to  which  "accidents"  happen — to  which  different  qualities  attribute  themselves. 
Furthermore,  they  developed  no  philosophy  of  right  and  wrong.  They  just  assumed 
that  from  social  usage. 

derates  asked,  "What  is  the  value  of  knowing. . .the  purpose  of  science... of  politics... 
of  nature?"  He  did  not  ask,  "What  answer  is  true?"  Hi  did  ask,  "What  is  truth?" 

He  did  not  try  to  describe  matter  and  motion  so  much  as  to  find  its  purpose  and  use. 


c 


.Nowadays,  a  man  expects  to  be  argued  into  accepting  one  school  of  thought  as  his 
own  belief.  Educated  laymen  don't  pounce  on  philosophical  books  nowadays  as  the 
contemporary  laymen  pounced  on  the  Leviathan,  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The  World 
as  Will  and  Idea. 

A  scientific  culture  succeeded  to  the  exhausted  philosophical  vision.  The  scientific 
method  was  experiment.  A  great  pile  of  data  was  its ‘"working  capital,"  correct  pre¬ 
diction  was  its  proof.  It  was  positivistic,  not  skeptical.  It  developed  out  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  which  in  its  turn  had  stimulated  J.  S.  Mill's  Canons  of  Induction. 

The  reverence  and  irreverence  for  mathematics:  The  coldest  scientist  is  proud  of 
concrete  factual  knowledge,  rejecting  every  proof  except  empirical  evidence,  and 
yet  he  accepts  the  notion  of  zero,  infinity,  the  square  root  of  minus-one,  incom¬ 
mensurable  numbers,  the  fourth  dimension....  Laymen,  who  easily  maintained  faith 
in  soul  substance,  however,  doubted  these  mathematical  notions. 

Symbolism  leads  to  logic — to  the  evaluation  of  science  itself,  to  the  quest  for 
certainty.  Symbolism  leads  to  a  psychological  study  of  emotions,  religions, 
fantasies,  arts.  But  even  symbolism  comes  in  styles.  Psychology  follows  the 
current  assumptions  of  knowledge.  In  the  days  when  sensation  was  considered  the 
chief  factor  in  knowledge,  psychologists  studied  the  sense  organs.  Today  symbols 
are  seen  as  communicators  and  organizers  of  belief.  Accordingly,  a  higher  intelli¬ 
gence  is  now  one  that  makes  a  better  use  of  symbols  and  language  (conceptualizing 
ability).  Intelligence  is  no  longer  better  sense  perceptions,  better  memory,  and 
quick  associations. 
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Man  the  Eternal  Syrabolizer: 

Notes  Stimulated  by  Suzanne  Langer's 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (Harvard,  1957) 

Genetic  psychology  is  derived  from  the  study  of  animals,  children,  and  savages. 

Its  fundamental  viewpoint  is  that  the  organism’s  responses  are  adaptive  and  are 
dictated  by  the  organism's  needs — by  its  metabolic  homeostasis,  its  need  for 
nutrition,  reproduction,  security,  etc.  It  assumes  everything  in  man  was  once 
in  the  amoeba.  The  adult  has  advanced  beyond  the  child,  the  civilized  man  has 
advanced  beyond  the  "savage."  If  a  Tibetan  Lama  developed  a  genetic  psychology, 
however,  it  would  classify  Americans  as  savages.  Americans  are  so  naive  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lama's  world  that  they  appear  to  have  childish  thoughts.  After  all,  when 
the  Lama  was  a  child,  he  didn’t  understand  the  Lama  world  either.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  man  becomes  civilized,  cultured,  neurotic,  educated,  or  well-bred  be¬ 
cause  of  his  adaptation  to  biological  needs.  Rather,  l.e  goes  on  to  encompass  the 
many  needs  set  up  by  his  culture’s  mores,  its  language,  etc. 

A  sign  is  a  message  that  a  referent  is  near,  hut  man  uses  signs  not  only  to  indicate 
but  to  represent  something.  This  representation  may  become  a  symbol.  Symbols  allow 
man  to  develop  attitudes  toward  absent  objects.  The  process  of  rearranging  symbols 
is  called  thinking.  The  mind  is,  therefore,  similar  to  a  telephone  exchange.  It 
stores  messages,  diverts  them  to  another  line,  answers  by  proxy,  etc.  But  this 
telephone  system  works  in  a  way  dictated  by  language  and  culture.  It  is  a  group 
system.  The  individual  draws  upon  this  group  system  in  sett-ing  up  his  own 
structure  of  mind  and  pattern  of  language. 

One  would  think  that  errors  in  symbolization  would  be  quickly  corrected  by  the 
natural  world's  rewards  and  punishments,  but  symbolic  systems  build  their  own  in¬ 
ternally  consistent  world  and  deny  all  others.  Facts  are  only  what  the  symbolic 
system  (in  part,  the  language)  allows  a  person  to  perceive.  Erroneous  formulations 
may  be  petrified  into  words  which  do  not  change,  or  into  books  which  are  never  cor¬ 
rected  by  continual  checking  with  the  current  environment.  Animals  learn  cumulative¬ 
ly  by  experience.  Man,  however,  feeds  all  perception  into  the  culture  pattern  he 
has  already  incorporated  in  earlier  life  and  which  is  continuously  kept  in  much 
the  same  order  by  society. 

Every  language  brings  to  its  speakers  its  own  interpretation  of  the  world.  Most 
Americans  don't  realize  this  because  (1)  they  usually  learn  French,  Russian,  or 
some  other  European  language  which  has  a  world-view  relatively  close  to  English, 

(2)  the  student  usually  learns  even  these  European  languages  as  if  they  were  simply 
secret  codes  for  English  thought.  After  all,  he  learns  the  new  language  in  terms 
of  the  symbolic  world  he  already  knows — the  world  of  English. 

A  continuous  rumination  within  the  social  and  the  personal  symbolic  system  is 
the  purpose  of  human  life  and  of  civilization.  Man's  perceptions  and  behavior 
are  determined  by.  the  culture's  way  of  thinking.  A  man  faces  the  mind  of  the 
culture  and  absorbs  it  within  himself.  His  perception  is  not  tied  to  the  natural 
world  like  that  of  animals,  who  face  little  except  the  natural  world.  Animals  do 
quite  well  without  any  culture  except  that  forced  ou  them  by  the  balanced  terrarium. 
Man  performs  his  natural  biological  functions  hardly  better  than  animals.  But 
every  culture  continues  its  own  specific  way  of  behaving  and  calls  it  "human"  as 
if  that  were  natural  to  all  peoples.  The  language  and  the  cultural  mores  maintain 
themselves  even  at  the  expense  of  the  individual-  The  individual  will  sacrifice 
himself  for  "his"  way  of  life.  The  culture  will  find  executioners  to  get  fid  of 
members  who  disturb  the  culture's  way  of  thinking  and  of  viewing  the  world.  Man's 
mythical  adaptation  of  symbols  to  the  real  world,  then,  is  properly  cultured  life. 


Man  the  Eternal  Symbolizer: 

Motes  Stimulated  by  Suzanne  Langer ' s 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (Harvard,  1957) 

Accordingly,  man  is  not  an  animal  raised  to  the  nth  power.  For  man  has  a  social 
mind  which  exists  not  in  his  brain  but  in  his  society.  It  is  this  social  mind 
which  has  evolved  and  and  progressed  so  far  and  which  delivers  a  personal  mind 
to  each  newborn.  Whatever  social  mind  certain  animals  have  does  not  progress  very 
much.  Most  of  a  dog’s  mind  develops  in  the  interface  between  himself  and  his 
natural  world,  not  between  himself  and  his  social  world.  There  is  very  little 
dog  culture  to  be  passed  on.  The  man  inherits  the  social  mind  in  his  own  times, 
say  in  1970,  but  not  as  it  was  in  1870.  The  dog  comes  into  almost  the  same  in  1970 
as  other  dogs  did  in  1870. 

Magic  is  not  a  method  but  a  language.  It  is  a  part  of  ritual.  Freud,  in  Totem  and 
Taboo,  thought  that  ritual  acts  were  motivated  by  compulsion  but  not  by’purpose. 

Such  acts  satisfy  or  relieve  an  inner  conflict.  They  aren't  really  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  future,  they  don't  even  relieve  the  conflict  for  long.  The  object  is 
to  contine  the  life  of  the  ritual,  not  the  life  of  the  person.  Consider  the  "organ¬ 
ization  man,"  who  consciously  commits  himself  to  the  organization — or  the  teacher, 
the  Communist  worker,  the  judge,  and  staff  officer — putting  duty  before  instincts 
and  before  other  demands  of  society,  such  as  religion  and  family. 

The  transformations  of  experience  which  primitive  men  make  Into  rituals  are  normal 
for  them  but  are  apt  to  be  pathological  in  civilized  society.  We  cannot,  then, 
take  up  a  ritual  today  unless  it  can  be  rationalized  by  science.  The  Jewish  pro¬ 
hibition  upon  pork  is  disturbing  unless  we  can  rationalize  it  with  trichinosis, 
and  deny  the  Jewish  prohibition  of  all  the  other  things  which  now  seem  irrational. 
For  instance  the  prohibition  against  turning  on  the  lights  on  Saturday.  Modern 
society  has  its  own  proper  ritual,  which  is  not  pathological  for  it.  You  can  now  j 
be  an  atheist  without  blame,  but  you  must  not  fail  to  say  "excuse  me"  in  order  to 
undo  a  hurt  you  have  done  to  someone. 

Meaning  is  not  a  quality  which  can  be  described.  It  is  a  function  of  a  word.  It 
is  the  role  of  a  word  among  all -other- words.  To  know  the  full  meaning  of  one  word  ,  > 
you  must  know  how  it  functions  in  relation  to  every  other  term  in  the  vocabulary. 

At  least  two  things  are  related  to  the  term  that  "means"  (1)  an  ob j  ect  which  is 
"meant"  and  (2)  a  subj  ect  who  uses  that  term.  This  is  purely  Western  thinking. 

A  sign  stands  in  a  one-to-one  correlation  with  its  obj  ect .  The  difference  between 
sign  and  object  is  that  the  subject  (person)  for  whom  the  sign  and  object  constitute 
a  path,  must  find  the  objects  more  interesting  than  the  signs  but  the  sign  more 
easily  available;  then  he  can  manipulate  the  concrete  objects  as  examples  of  the 
way  signs  indicate  a  process.  A  sign  may  be  of  an  act  or  of  an  object.  A  symbol, 
however,  is  of  a  conception. 

Edward  Sapir,  in  "Language"  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  p.  159,  said 
that  the  function  of  language  was  primarily  a  vocal  actualization  of  the  tendency 
to  see  reality  symbolically.  Secondarily,  it  became  an  instrument  of  coassunication. 
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THE  MEDIA  —  ITS  EFFECT  ON  WAR  AND  THE  THOUGHT  MARKET 

By  M.  D.  Parrish 

The  Permanent  Media  -  Writings 

In  the  days  when  books  and  pamphlets  were  about  the  only  media  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  -  aside  from  word  of  mouth  -  almost 
every  publication  had  time  to  be  criticized  and  evaluated  in  other 
publications  before  it  could  influence  a  whole  population  to  commit 
itself  to  war,  to  religious  persecution  or  other  mass  movements. 

Even  so,  the  pamphleteers  influenced  the  French  revolution  Thomas 
Paine  our  own  revolutionary  war.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  anu  many  other 
pamphleteers  affected  us  during  the  American  Civil  War.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  claimed  that  he  was  personally  able  to  precipitate 
the  Spanish  American. War  by  means  of  his  newspapers. 

The  Ephemeral  Media  -  Talk  and  Image 

The  advent  of  radio  made  it  much  easier  to  spread  propaganda,  and  thus 
to  influence  masses  of  people  toward  buying  Ford  cars,  electing  a 
president,  or  going  to  war.  Radio  broadcasts  got  to  millions  of 
people  at  the  same  moment;  and  criticisms  of  such  programs,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  had  to  follow  almost  immediately.  By  means  of 
radio,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Hitler  and  Stalin  produced  their  most 
immediate  effect  upon  the  mass  of  their  people.  World  War  II  then, 
was  a  radio  war.  The  popular  support  for  war  was  gained  largely  by 
means  of  radio.  Enemies  beamed  radio  information  into  each  other’s 
territories  with  the  same  tenacity  with  which  they  launched  bombing 
raids  or  artillary  barrages. 

The  messages  of  radio  were  more  immediate  and  compelling  than  the 
messages  in  books  and  newspapers.  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  seldom  any  record  of  radio  messages  for  the  people  to 
review  a  week  later  or  to  check  whether  the  messages  turned  out  t© 
be  false.  Newspapers  were  only  a  little  more  permanent,  but  pamphlets 
and  books  could  be  held  and  criticized  over  time.  Such  print  was 
constrained  to  be  a  bit  more  responsible. 

The  War  in  the  Living  Room 

The  Vietnam  war  was  a  TV  war-  Book£,  newspapers,  movies  and  radio  had 
relatively  little  effect  on  the  public  feeling  in  America.  The  reason 
for  TV’s  influence  was  not  simply  that  more  people  looked  at  TV  than 
listened  to  radios  or  read  newspapers;  rather,  TV  influenced  because 
its  message  was  so  extremely  vivid  and  convincing,  xf  we  read  in  a  book 
or  even  in  a  newspaper  that  the  Saigon  Chief  of  Police  had  stepped 
up  to  a  manacled  Viet  Cong  member  and  shot  him  in  the  head,  then  most 
American  people  would  have  wondered  what  circumstances  were  yet  t©  be 
revealed  in  the  next  few  days  about  the  necessity  for  such  an  act, 
about  whether  the  Chief  of  Police  was  coerced,  whether  h  was  insane, 
whether  the  act  was  necessary  at  the  moment  to  save  other  lives,  etc.. 
But  instead  of  reading  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  or  hearing  the  very 
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shot  on  the  radio,  millions  of  Americans  actually  saw  on  their  TV  sets 
the  Chief  .of  Police  point  his  pistol  at  the  insurgent’s  head,  and 
saw  the  head  bounce  with  the  impact  of  the  bullet.  They  saw  the 

grimace  on  the  victim's  face - they  believed  that  they  were  participant 

witnesses  to  an  act  of  history  which  was  occurring  in  the  here  and  now. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  watching  through  a  keyhole  in  their  living  room 
door.  Millions  of  Americans  were  immediately  incensed. 

This  act  occurred  on  TV  in  1969,  during  the  famous  Tet  offensive. 

Many  other  more  spectacular  acts,  for  good  and  for  bad,  occurred  in 
Vietnam  that  year,  but  only  the  ones  which  occurred  on  TV  were  of  much 
effect  in  America.  If  a  sensational  act  such  as  this  happens  to  be 
recorded  on  the  TV  camera,  it  will  surely  be  shown  many  times  in 
America,  frr  such  an  act  on  TV  sells  a  lot  of  beer  in  America,  and  it 
brings  a  lot  of  prestige  to  the  broadcasting  company.  Even  if  such 
acts  were  rare  occurrences  in  Vietnam,  they  would  become  frequent 
occurrences  on  TV. 


Realizing  this  nature  of  TV,  Marshall  McLuhan,  in  the  early  1960's 
predicted  that  America  could  never  win  a  war  in  Vietnam.  For,  such 
a  war  would  have  to  be  supported  by  a  nation  of  TV  viewers  who  thought 
they  were  getting  as  good  a  feel  for  the  war  as  were  the  people  actually 
on  the  spot  in  Vietnam. 


Many  people  say  they  like  to  watch  TV  because  they  like  to  see  "history 
in  the  making".  By  watching  selected  episodes  of  a  military  action 
'.-aver,  they ‘do  not  see  history  in  the  making;  rather,  the  audience 
_-„-alf  becomes  history  in  the  making.  For  if  the  audience  saw  different 
episodes  or  no  episodes  in  this  campaign,  its  support  toward  the  war 
would  be  different. 


It  sometimes  appears  from  Marshall  KcL-han's  writings  that  he  thinks 
any  TV  controlled  population  would  lose  a  war  against  an  equally 
numerous  radio  controlled  population.  This  may  be  true  if  both 
populations  are  culturally  alike,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  Asian  people  do  not  react  to  TV  and  movies  the  same  as  Americans  do 


Asians  Seem  Different 


About  1945,  Ruth  Benedict  reported  in  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword, 
that  her  research  showed  Japanese  audiences  responded  with  war-like 
emotions  to  news  reels  which  showed  Japanese  soldiers  being  slaughtered 
in  China,  or  sweating  and  suffering  on  the  march.  The  audiences  felt 
that  they  should  work  harder  to  support  these  soldiers.  She  found 
that  American  audiences  faced  with  similar  news  reels  reacted  with 
horror  and  with  a  determination  to  end  such  conflicts. 

In  1905,  the  Russian  military  forces,  having  surrounded  the  Japanese 
garrison  at  Port  Arthur,  felt  they  had  convinced  the  Japanese  that  their 
situation  was  hopeless.  They  asked  the  Japanese  to  surrender;  the 
Japanese  refused,  and  died  in  battle  to  the  last  man.  The  Russians, 
simply  could  not  understand  this  "stupidity"  -  an  army  which  died 
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rather  than  living  to  fight  again.  The  moral  seemed  to  be  that  you 
could  humiliate  Russians,  Germans  and  other  Europeans  and  perhaps 
get  them  to  do  your  bidding,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  humiliate 
Asians  or  to  make  them  lose  face,  and  still  expect  them  to  cooperate 
in  any  way.  This  was  further  exemplified  in  World  War  II.  After  the 
Germans  had  surrendered  unconditionally,  the  Japanese  refused  such 
surrender,  even  after  they  had  been  atom  bombed.  The  Japanese 
surrendered  only  after  an  American  Navy  captain  explained  on  an  official 
radio  broadcast  that  of  course,  the  United  States  would  not  demand  that 
the  Japanese  lose  their  emperor.  The  Japanese  thereupon  surrendered 
without  feeling  they  had  been  humiliated. 

A  more  recent  example  of  possible  American  misunderstanding  of  an 
Asian  people  is  the  American  attempt  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  conference  table  by  bombing  Hanoi. 

L.tke-U3  or  Else  Non-Human 

It  is  only  natural  for  us  all 'to  assume  that  other  people  will  react 
the  same  as  we,  ourselves  to  bombing,  to  praise,  to  love,  to 
embarrassment,  etc..  Sometimes,  we  are  forced  to  make  immediate 
decisions  to  behave  in  a  certain  way  about  a  foreign  people.  We 
should  go  ahead  and  make  the  decision,  but  realize  that  we  are  making 
it  in  ignorance.  Just  before  the  decision  we  know  we  are  essentially 
ignorant.  Immediately  afterward  we  defend  the  decision  as  if  it  were 
made  out  of  great  wisdom.  We  then  believe  our  own  defense.  What 
if  we  adhered  to  the  knowledge  that  we  had  been  essentially  ignorant? 
What  if  we  then,  went  ahead  to  learn  all  we  could  about  that  foreign 
culture  and  the  situation  which  faces  that  culture. 


A  small  minority  of  Americans  does  have  much  knowledge  about  Asian 
people.  The  advice  of  these  Americans  contributes  to  the  U.S.  Government*! 
action  in  Asia.  Such  advice  has  little  permanent  effect,  however, 
for  soon  the  great  mass  of  American  people  force  the  government  to 
act  in  the  way  that  TV  has  led  the  people  to  believe  is  the  best  way 
to  act. 


The  power  of  TV  over  the  American  people  may  produce  real  danger  when 
it  is  coupled  with  the  desire  of  most  American  people  to  remain  as 
uninvolved  as  possible  with  foreign  cultures  -  "charity  begins  at  home., 
let  them  learn  English.  Why  should  .we  learn  Swahili ...  All  those 
refugees  will  just  take  our  jobs  away  from  us... Chinese  people  don't 
value  life  as  we  do".  This  leads  to  the  American  support  of  the 
Trident  submarine  at  $1.5  billion  dollars  apiece  when  that  much  money 
would  pay  for  a  year's  adequate,  intensive  training  in  the  language 
and  culture  of  any  nation  on  earth  for  one  hundred  thousand  American 
soldiers.  Thus,  we  seem  prepared  to  blow  up  the  enemy  and  to  occupy 
his  country  with  an  army  which  can  not  understand  his  language— an 
army  backed  up  by  an  American  people  who  can  not  understand  the  enemy's 
culture.  Furthermore,  that  lack  of  understanding  may  have  brought 
on  the  war  in  the  first  place. 


The  Media  --  Its  Effect  on  the  Thought  Market 
The  TV  Audience  as  Commander-In-Chief 


The  '  nier'.an  people,  sitting  at  their  TV's  with  no  enemies  outside 
their  doors,  have  preferred  to  believe  comfortably  that  modern  war 
is  won  by  the  nations  with  the  biggest  atom  missiles,  bombers, 
submarines  and  other  distance  ef f ecters--other  means  of  effecting 
change  without  facing  the  person  they  are  changing.  This  belief  is 
very  comfortable  because  it  does  not  force  any  change  upon  the 
American.  He  merely  sits  back  and  lives  or  dies.  Probably  dies. 

That’s  easy  -  easy  because  it  requires  no  thought.  He  only  has  to 
believe  what  he's  told  by  the  media.  Of  course,  the  media  is  not 
always  calculatedly  malignant.  Mostly,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  news 
media  that  it  must  tell  people  what  people  would  like  to  hear,  or 
what  would  excite  them  -  not  what  makes  them  really  uncomfortable. 

Death  is  simple;  death  by  atom  bomb  is  particularly  simple.  It's  an 
on-off  situation;  you're  either  alive  or  dead,  most  people  think. 
Personal  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  developing  peoples  as  equals  - 
personal  involvement  without  much  personal  power  -  t> at  is  really 
tough.  That  is  what  some  of  our  special  forces  faced;  that  is  what 
some  of  our  Peace  Corps  faced;  that  is  what  some  of  our  State 
Department  and  military  faced  on  the  ground,  toe  to  toe  with  people 
of  other  cultures.  That  requires  the  most  excruciating  of  human 
pain  -  thinking. 

: te  Scapegoats 

So,  we'll  win  any  war  that  requires  the  thinking  and  the  pain  of  a 
few  people  on  the  spot  who  use  tools,  medicines  and  weapons  for  us  - 
or  else  we  will  lose  that  war  But,  we  pray  for  deliverance  from 
these  uncertain  wars  which  require  painful  thinking  and  personal 
involvement  for  all  of  us  -  involvement  in  Asia... me  in  Asia  getting 
bi tten ...  sweating ,  hurting,  and  worst  of  all,  changing  ...  changing 
to  a  somewhat  different  me,  someone  the  folks  back  home  might  not 
quite  recognize,  someone  who  can. live  better  in  tomorrow’s  world  and 
not  merely  in  the  last  centurys  world. 

But  how  can  we,  as  Americans,  become  interested  in  other  cultures, 
other  nations  -  non-European  nations?  How  can  we  become  interested 
enough  to  learn  abcut  their  cultures,  to  live  and  work  and  study  over 
there  with  them  for  awhile,  to  invite  them  here  for  awhile?  Well, 
we  know  many  things.  We  learn  them  from  books,  from  teachers,  friends, 
etc.,  but  we  are  moved  to  national  action  by  mainly  one  thing  -  TV. 

Thus,  if  we  vant  to  take  a  national  action,  we  must  first  feed  ourselves 
the  right  TV  diet,  or  else  we  must  stop  looking  at  TV,  and  get 
ourselves  a  little  better  diet  in  the  other  media. 


It  seems  that  unless  we  get  some  control  of  our  masters,  the  media, 
we  are  doomed  to  fight  misconceived  wars  and  furthermore,  doomed  to 
lose  them. 
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THE  GOAL 


.mbat  Psychiatry's  goal  is  to  aintain  the  megaweapon — the  disciplined  teara 
of  combatants.  Ultimately  the  taegaweapon  includes  all  citizens,  but  with 
the  fragmentation  of  modern  political  support,  small  combat  teaui3  usually  de 
tatch  their  morale  source  from  the  main  body  of  the  nation  and  necessarily  de¬ 
velop  certain  autonomous  morale. 

An  early  megaweapon  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx  with  its  well 
drilled  internal  coordination.  Alexander  maneuvered  such 
weapons  across  the  known  world  and  subdued  it.  The  Roman  le¬ 
gion,  more  highly  disciplined,  superseded  the  phalanx.  The 
legion  could  break  into  smaller  maniples  and  still  fight  or 
it  could  combine  into  elastically  flexible  masses.  By  the  U.S. 

Civil  War  railroads,  factories  and  their  civilian  workers 
were  organized  along  with  the  military  to  make  the  nation¬ 
state  itself  a  formidable  megaweapon.  The  molecular  soldier, 
however,  has  generally  felt  little  support  from  the  total 
megaweapon,  and  so  he  identifies  himself  with  smaller  and 
smaller  units  as  he  comes  under  more  and  more  combat  stress. 


The  duty  of  the  combat  psychiatrist  then  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
small  maniples  of  the  megav/eapon,  in  spite  of  the  stress  of  battle  and  through 
a  network  of  staff  communications  to  maintain  upper  echelon  policies,  which 
decrease  psychia*.  tc  casualties. 

THE  PRACTICE 

In  varied  settings  the  details  of  combat  psychiatry  operations  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  locally,  but  a  fundamental  form  of  combat  psychiatry  fits  most  of  con¬ 
ventional  warfare  from  W  W  I  to  Viet  Nam.  There  are  four  fundamental  features 
the  first  three  well  expressed  by  Artiss  (1963)  and  the  fourth  by  Busnard 
(1957): 

(1)  Immediacy.  Intervene  within  the  hour  after  the  individual  be¬ 
comes  a  psychiatric  casualty. 

(2)  Proximity.  Manage  the  casualty  within  the  battle  sector.  Do 
.not  evacuate. 

(3)  Expectancy.  Among  casualties,  medical  staff  and  visitors  main¬ 
tain  an  atmosphere  of  strong  expectancy  that  each  individual 
will  quickly  improve  and  return  to  his  original  unit  or  if  this 
is  impossible,  then  to  duty  within  the  same  combat  division. 

(4)  Bonding.  Bushard  describes  this  in  terms  of  commitment  and 
concurence.  The  casualty  is  enabled  to  keep  his  membership 

in  his  original  primary  group — his  squad  or  fire  team.  He  com¬ 
mits  himself  to  that  membership  and  his  commrades  concur  in  that 
commitment.  An  old  proverb  states  "If  your  squad  accepts  you, 
the  Army  will  accept  you." 

The  diagnosis  of  every  psychiatric  case  in  combat  is  always  "combat  exhaustion 
That  diagnosis  is  never  applied  to  an  individual  once  he  has  been  evacuated 
from  his  own  combat  sector.  Traditionally  the  treatment  takes  one  to  three 
days  and  employs  medication  only  secondarily.  The  primary  modalities  are 
rest,  relaxation  and  a  supportive  orientation  teve  ’■it  full  duty  by  all  stc.fi, 
all  other  casualties  and  visitors.  Normally  any  and  all  members  of  the 
mental  health  team  make  psychiatric  consultations  with  local  surgeons,  psychia 
trie  diagnoses  ("combat  exhaustion  only"),  admission**  and  treatment  decisions. 
Evacuation  out  of  the  Division  sector,  however,  r.  mires  an  officer's  order. 

Longer  term  treatment  and  any  evaluation  trom  tee  combat  theater  is  carried 
out  by  a  psychiatric  treatment  team  in  the  rear  which  is  clinically  most 
effective  if  located  in  the  field  with  working  troops  and  not  attached  to 
a  hospital,  (the  Korean' War  experience).  Nowadays,  such  a  team  is  likely 
to  receive  some  casualties  directly  from  combat  action.  These  casualties 
are  the  only  individuals  the  team  diagnoses  as  "combat  exhaustion." 
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WHY  COMBAT  PSYCHIATRY  PROCEDURES  WORK 

(1)  Without  immediacy  of  intervention  the  casuality  sits  inappro¬ 
priately  in  the  presence  of  the  physically  wounded.  He  tends  * 
to  escalate  his  symptoms  to  somehow  match  theirs.  In  time  he 
will  get  from  others  usually  some  concurrence  for  "sickness." 

Mental  health  personnel,  however,  whom  society  authorizes  to 
give  medical  concurrence  immediately  say  to  him  in  effect  "The 
caring  society  of  the  medical  profession  concurs  your  rapid 
recovery tof  full  duty." 

(2)  In  other  words  the  expectancy  is  applied  immediately.  Thus, 
the  casualty  is  oriented  toward  effectiveness,  health  and 


membership  in  a  duty  unit,  not  toward  a  sick  role.  The  soldier 
adopts  the  sick  role,  however,  when  a  medical  authority  gives 
a  "diagnosis"  which  means  in  effect  "You  are  not  really  an  adult 
human  being  like  us.  You  are  ■  privilaged  to  regress  and  are 
relegated  to  a  class  of  people  we  don't:  expect  much  of.  In 
fact,  you  have  a  right  not  to  work  or  perform  a  necessary  or  pro¬ 
ductive  role  in  any  group.  Your  chief  value  is  to  provide  an 
interesting  case  problem  for  medical  personnal  and  to  reaffirm 
their  reason  for  being.  Because  of  you,  laymen,  irritated  by 
their  duties  can  get  some  vicarious  surcease  and  say,  'Well  at- 
least  some  people  are  getting  constant  care  and  love — the.  sick 
people  and  our  little  children1".  Instead  of  this,  the  medic 
says,  "This  combat  exhaustion  you  feel  is  as  natural  as  pain  is 
to  the  runners  in  an  Olympic  race.  You:  •  •!:*.  may  have  suffered 
the  pain  sooner  than  some  of  your  commrades.  but  you’ll  be 
over  it  in  24  hours." 

(3)  Proximity.  Consider  what  happens  if  the  casualty  is  evacuated  far 
from  his  combat  sector.  In  the  rear  he  is  exposed  to  staff  who 
are  not  a  part,  of  his  enterprise,  not  a  member  of  his  combat 
society,  do  not  understand  what  he  and  his  commrades  have  to  under¬ 
go.  Very  often  the  rear  medics  have  not  faced  combat  at  all, 

much  less  combat  in  his  sector.  He  gets  no  manly  comfort  from 
them — only  babying  as  he  sees  it.  He  has  a  new  adaptation  to 
make.  t 

(4)  Bonding.  Especially  in  Viet  Nam,  members  of  the  individuals 
combat  group  come  to  visit  him,  sometimes  the  whole  squad  visits 
him.  Since  a  particular  battle  might  have  only  been  a  night's 
excursion  and  return,  his  commrades  say  "Come  on  back,  man,  we 
need  you,  we're  going  up  the  river  tomorrow.  Don't  know  when 
we'  1.1  get  back.  If  you  don't  come  you'll  miss  us."  Such  a 
group  is  hard  to  resist,  especially  when  neither  medics  nor 
other  casualties  are  concurring  in  your  detachment  from  your 
natural  team.  Later  we'll  see  how  the  enemy  un-bonds  prisoners 
and  hostages. 

HOW  BONDING  DEVELOPS  A  SELF 


Usually  when  a  soldier  was  a  child,  he  became  a  member  of  a  family.  There 
were  certain  behaviors  and  attitudes  forced  upon  him.  He  had  to  speak  En¬ 
glish,  not  Dutch.  He  had  to  eat  with  a  fork, not  chopsticks.  He  learned 
baseball,  not  cricket,  Christianity  not  Buddhism.  His  conception  of  mathe¬ 
matics  was  that  of  the  West,  not  of  China  or  ancient  Creece.  His  feel¬ 
ing  for  music  concentrated  on  subtle  harmonies  and  simple  rhythms,  rather 
than  the  subtle  melodies  of  India  or  the  complex  polyrhythms  of  Syria.  He 
learned  few  kinship  words.  Unlike  a  Malayasian,  he  had  no  idea  who  his 
grandfather’s  brother's  youngest  grandson  was.  t  He  was  comfortable  with 
these  attitudes  as  he  was  molded  into  a  self  by  that  family  in  that  en¬ 
vironment.  Within  that  narrowly  coercive  framework  he  found  leeway  to  make 
thousands  of  unique  choices.  He  thought  of  himself  as  autonomous.  As  long 
as  he  didn'c  start  thinking  of  religion  as  a  Druid  or  of  mathematics  as  a 
Polynesian  he  would  never  be  considered  "non  human"  he  would  just  be  a 
unique  pattern  of  self.  If  he  was  a  loyal  working  member  of  a  family,  a 
workshop  or  a  street  gang,  he  could  make  it  in  the  Army.  If  he  was  an 
isolate  he  might  not  make  it. 

When  he  gets  into  the  Army  lie  goes  through  another  program  of  coerced  ac¬ 
culturation.  In  Malaysia,  it  is  important  to  know  your  distant  kinfolk. 

In  the  U.S.  neighborhood,  that  is  wastefully  irrelevant.  In  the  Army  it 


is  important  to  shine  your  shoes,  salute,  to  step  off  with  the  left  foot.  In 
the  U.S.  neighborhood,  that  is  stupidly  irrelevant.  Thus,  in  basic  training, 
the  soldier  learns  a  new  set  of  attitudes  and  acceptable  behaviors.  Griping 
and  railing  against  the  Army  is  usually  one  informal  requirement.  In  spite 
of  this,  he  develops  at  the  work  with  his  commrades  a  feeling  of  self  con¬ 
fidence  and  joy  similar  to  that  he  feels  as  a  baseball  player  or  a  member  of 
a  surgical  team  when  his  personal  skills  fit  in  with  the  team.  This  self 
meaning  is  confirmed  as  his  team  members  concur  in  his  commitment  to  member¬ 
ship  and  his  role  in  their  team  (Bushard,  1957). 

Nevertheless,  basic  training  gives  an  Army-self  which  simply  parallels  the 
self  he  already  had  as  a  civilian.  The  commitment  and  concurrence  is  usual¬ 
ly  no  stronger  than  that  which  he  knew  back  home.  It  is  typical  of  Army 
training,  however,  that  the  closer  the  units  get  to  battle,  the  more  commit¬ 
ment  and  concurrence  increases  to  develop  a  more  secure  self. 

In  basic  training  the  civilian  becomes  the  soldier.  Later  in  advanced  train¬ 
ing  he  obtains  general  knowledge,  technical  skills  and  team  collaboration. 
When  the  team  arrives  in  the  combat  zone,  it  will  probably  train  again — 
perhaps  in  a  mock  village  where  it  experiences  the  same  weather  and  the  same 
insect  bites  a&  the  combatants  do.  As  the  team  becomes  experienced  in  combat 
the  soldiers  reach  a  high  confidence  in  each  other  and  an  understanding  of 
how  to  plan  and  coordinate  minute  by  minute  action.  They  come  to  trust  each 
other  with  their  lives.  This  degree  of  bonding  will  never  again  occur  In  the 
soldier’s  life.  He  will  remember  always  the  peculiarities  of  those  commrades 
the  respect. they  had  for  him,  the  joy  of  collaborating  or  the  pain  of  fail¬ 
ing  them. 

In  basic  training,  furthermore,  a  man  trains  because  he  fears  jail  or  to  show 
off  to  his  family  or  maybe  because  he  thinks  the  bad  enemy  may  endanger  the 
national  economy  or  his  sister's  virtue.  A  man  in  combat,  however,  does  not 
fight  for  such  reasons.  He  fights  for  his  unit,  for  this  hour,  this  place 
and  these  men.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  temporarily  outside  his  ken.  The 
soldier  in  Company  X  choggied  up  Fork  Shop  Hill  and  died  for  just  one  reasons 
the  trooper  with  The  Light  Brigade  charged  "into  the  mouth  of  Hell"  and  died 
for  just  one  reason — to  keep  his  state  in  that  unit.  Dead  he  had  no  state? 
Maybe.  It's  a  paradox,  but  that’s  the  bond  that  the  combat  psychiatrist 
understands.  The  highly  trained  hospital  psychiatrist  does  not. 

To  extract  a  man  from  the  unit  which  gives  him  his  living  self,  is  to  kill 
part  of  him.  Evacuated,  he  must  make  strong  excuses  why  he  left  those  ccm- 
i-.rades.  He  hopes  that  physicians  and  psychologists  will  help  him  to  be  sick. 
He  will  quickly  learn  to  interest  them  with  chronic  symptoms — bizarre  or 
logical,  conscious  or  unconscious — whatever  it  takes. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  COMBAT  EXHAUSTION  / 


Out  of  every  1000  people  in  any  population,  about  two  per  year  will  need 
psychiatric  hospitalization  for  deep  seated  psychiatric  illness.  Those  two 
do  not  belong  in  a  combat  unit.  The  process  of  combat  psychiatry  attempts 
to  separate  these  two.  The  most  experienced  psychiatrist  in  the  world  can¬ 
not  consistantly  determine  this  in  the  first  hour  of  symptoms.  The  im¬ 
mediate  combat  casualty  may  manifest  severe  depression,  religiousity ,  mania 
catatonia,  bizarre,  somatic  delusions,  paralysis,  severe  phobia,  etc.,  but 
out  of  1000  troops  only  two  of  these  per  year--in  combat  or  in  garrison — 
will  actually  require  hospitalization  for  chronic  psychosis. 

c 

The  preliminary  diagnosis  of  combat  exhaustion  protects  the  cnsuality  from 
being  labeled  with  any  other  psychiatric  diagnosis  until  enough  time  has 


has  passed  to  relievo  the  immediate  stress,  so  that  the  individual  can  mani¬ 
fest  his  more  natural  character  and  his  more  usua.1  relationship  with  his  unit 

Now  suppose  one  of  today's  casualties  is  from  a  unit  which  has  not  seen  combat 
for  a  week,  although  it  is  in  this  combat  sector.  Do  we  still  label  that  in¬ 
dividual  combat  exhaustion?  Yes,  we  do.  Combat  exhaustion  is  the  only  psy¬ 
chiatric  diagnosis  permissible  in  the  combat  sector.  This  individual  will 
receive  -the  same  treatment,  tailored  to  his  own  symptoms,  as  any  other  person 
with  combat  exhaustion. 

Suppose  the  individual  only  has  symptoms  of  malingering  or  perhaps  shows  so 
much  antisocial  tendency  that  his  unit  and  he  simply  cannot  get  along  to¬ 
gether.  Is  he  still  labeled  combat  exhaustion?  Yes,  he  is  and  with  those 
symptoms  he  cannot  be  medically  evacuated.  If  the  expectancy  and  bonding 
processes  fail,  his  disposition  will  probably  h**  an  administrative  one 
carried  out  within  his  own  Division. 

Suppose  now  that  command  puts  so  much  "political"  pressure  on  the  Division 
psychiatrist  that  he  is  forced  to  evacuate  some  obnoxious  character  against 
clinical  judgment.  In  that  case  we  usually  find  the  Division  psychiatrists 
•^-pplying  some  evacuatable  diagnosis  such  as  manic-depressive  psychosis.  When 
the  individual  reaches  the  back-up  psychiatric  center  it  will  be  obvious  to 
that  center  that  he  should  not  have  been  evacuated.  Since  the  treatment 
center  is  not  under  the  same  command  as  the  first  echelon  treatment,  the 
center  will  promptly  send  the  individual  back  to  duty — usually  reassuring 
command  that  this  is  a  leadership  problem  and  not  a  psychiatric  disease. 

AFTERCARE  PROBLEMS 

In  Korea  and  in  Vietnam  there  were  no  locked  wards  and  no  electroshock  treat¬ 
ment.  In  most  places  the  casualties  were  kept  in  duty  uniform  and  not  in 
convalescent  clothes.  Attending  staff  wore  duty  uniforms  and  not  "whites" 
and  the  treatment  centers  were  in  temporary  housing  such  as  tents,  quonsets 
or  light  frame  structures.  Once  evacuated  to  a  general  hospital  outside 
the  combat  zone,  however,  the  individual  was  likely  to  find  himself  in  a 
locked  ward,  treated  more  by  high  professionals  in  whites  than  by  peers  and 
with  most  attention  paid  to  his  diagnosis,  psychodynamics,  medication  and 
behavior  control,  rather  than  to  hJs  rehabilitation  and  commitment  to  a 
duty  unit. 

Sometimes,  he  eventually  found  civilian  researchers  and  writers  who  expected 
him  to  break  down  again  several  times  .•••■.•;*•  in  his  life.  Indeed,  some 
people  expected  lots  of  future  breakdowns  among  those  combat  exhaustion 
cases  who  returned  quickly  to  duty  and  finished  a  normal  tour.  They  even 
expected  delayed  breakdowns  six  months  after  return  to  the  U.S.  As  for 
those  soldiers  who  never  became  casualties  at  all,  some  civilians  expected 
them  to  break  down  later  because  they  fought  in  an  "immoral  war"  or  dropped 
napalm  or  became  a  P.O.W.  or  a  hostage.  Perhaps,  these  researchers,  writers 
and  others  had  a  personal  need  for  such  breakdowns  to  occur.  By  expressing 
that  need  in  popular  literature  or  other  media  they  could  create  a  self- 
fulfilling  negative  expectancy. 

After  W  W  I  chronic  cases  of  shell  shock,  neurocirculntory  asthenia  and 
the  "gassed"  syndrome  occupied  many  V.A.  hospital  beds.  Combat  psychiatry 
seems  to  have  prevented  most  such  chronicity.  Nevertheless,  ■*  ■■■•  -  •  * 
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We  need  academic  doubt  of  every  principle  of  combat  psychiatry.  We  need  re¬ 
search  to  refute  any  part  that  can  be  refuted,  but  it  would  appear  that  those 
who  broadcast  the  expectancy  for  a  six  month  breakdown  syndrome  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  hypothesis,  simply  don't  understand  current  knowledge  of  the  factors 
which  cause  and  which  prevent  psychiatric  morbidity. 

PRIMARY  PREVENTION  IN  COMBAT  PSYCHIATRY 

The  role  of  any  medical  officer  in  a  forward  combat  area  is  never  simply 
treatment  and  evacuation.  He  is  also  a  staff  officer  with  the  responsibility 
of  advising  his  commander  on  the  problem  of  conserving  effective  manpower.  • 
(Glass,  1953)  This  staff  function  in  the  realm  of  prevention  is  particularly 
important  in  -the  medical  specialists  in  the  Division,  namely  the  psychiatrist, 
the  preventive  medicine  officer  and  the  flight  surgeon.  The  main  reason  for 
the  existance  of  these  types  of  medical  officers  in  the  Division  is  prevention. 
Young  psychiatrists  are  always  suprised  at  how  much  more  highly  respected  they 
are  the  minute  they  arrive  in  their . assigned  Division.  In  a  hospital  they 
might  have  been  treated  as  Captains.  In  the  Division  then  they  are  treated 
as  :  Lieutenant  ColoneK  Through  the  Division  surgeon  they  have  access  to 
the  higher  command  and  staff  personnel  of  the  Division.  It  is  usually  quite 
simple  for  them  to  obtain  transportation  to  any  spot  in  the  Division  area  and 
any  reasonable  place  in  the.  country.  In  matters  of  prevention  of  poor  duty 
performance  they  are  welcome  advisors  to  commanders,  personnel  officers, 
staff  judge  advocates,  provost  marshalls,  stockade  officers  as  wall  as  flight 
surgeons,  battalion  surgeons  and  other  medical  personnel.  Of  course,  if  the 
phychiatrist  stays  in  his  "office'*  he  will  not  be  so  trusted  nor  so  respected. 
When  officers  get  to  know  him  in  Division  Headquarters,  in  the  battalion 
aid  stations,  in. the  stockade,  in  the  Chaplains  office,  etc.  then  it  is  a 
different  matter.  He  certainly  helps  to  reduce  nonbattle  casualties  such 
as  preventable  malaria,  accidents,  alcoholism,  severe  delinquency  and  mis¬ 
treatment  of  indigenous  civilians.  Command  consultation  by  members  of  a 
psychiatric  team  is  just  as  effective  in  combat  as  it  is  in  garrison  duty. 

PSYCHIATRY  IS  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  COMBAT 

High  technology  in  transport,  communication  and  weaponry  often  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  psychiatrist  to  educate  corpsnen  and  surgeons  and  to  keep  deputies 
or  "mental  health  marshalls"  among  them  so  that  psychiatric  casualties  are  not 
dusted-off  from  a  raging  firefight  and  dumped  on  an  evacuation  hospital  along 
with  the  surgical  casualties.  Division  psychiatrists  often  assign  a  mental 
health  technician  to  a  particularly  active  battalion  aid  station  in  order  to 
screen  out  the  psychiatric  casualties  and  start  them  on  the  proper  treatment. 
Sometimes  high  technology  weapons  and  detection  procedures  may  cause  temporary 
isolation  of  small  sectors.  This  makes  it  more  important  that  every  member 
of  the  medical  team  understand  the  prevention  and  management  of  psychiatric 
casualties.  This  skill  is  usually  developed  by  good  training  and  goo'd  com¬ 
munication  from  the  members  of  the  Division  Psychiatry  Team. 

On  the  other  hand  high  technology  of  transportation  and  eozraunication  enables 
mental  health  personnel  to  monitor  personally  the  care  of  casualties  in  the 
aid  stations.  It  allows  easy  visits  to  lower  echelon  commanders  and  troops 
as  well  as  more  effective  coordination  of  policy  with  higher  staff  officers. 

In  high  technology  units  the  lower  grades  are  more  technically  sophisticated, 
the  work  is  performed  faster,  and  mistakes  made  faster.  Living  conditions, 
work  assignments,  locations  and  training  adaptations  may  change  so  fast 
that  a  psychiatrist  returning  from  a  week’s  R  and  R  may  hardly  recognize  the 
old  organization.  This  cinematic  fading  of  familiarities  may  in  itself  be 
a  great  stress  to  persons  not  attuned  to  it. 


Actually  the  linguistic  skill,  the  anthropological  understanding  and  the  in¬ 
genious  techniques  of  improvisation  may  be  considered  high  technology  among 
special  forces  teams,  lone  intelligence  observers  or  living-in  scouts  who  have 
the  special  crust  of  certain  minority  groups  of  civilians.  Such  troops  may 
have  special  needs  to  incorporate  within  themselves  the  sub-culture  of  : 

*  ■-  *■  a  group  from  which  they  are  temporarily  isolated.  Their  .special 

problem  is  often  the  national  resentment  back  home  at  the  extent  to  which  they 
must  "go*  native"  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  The  combat  psychiatrist  and 
his  staff  may  help  these  people  to  tolerate  such  mistrust  and  to  get  on 
with  their  self  generated  enthusiasm.  If  they  become  psychiatric  casualties, 
this  sense  of  a  double  culture  may  sometimes  lead  to  unusual  symptoms  or 
communicat ions . 

TERRORISM 

Terrorism  ranges  from  the  use  of  Korean  children  as  shields  in  combat  or  the 
use  of  Vietnamese  girls  to  place  satchel  charges  to  carefully  calculated 
mutilation  or  street  assassinations.  Terrorism  often  makes  American  soldiers 
trigger-anxious  (My  Lai)  or  hateful  of  even  their  allies  and  paranoid  about 
everybody.  Such  soldiers  are  no  less  casualties  though  they  are  not  admitted 
to  a  hospital.  This  is  particularly  important  in  modern  wars  where  excel¬ 
lent  communication  media  make  every  professional  and  layman  back  home  think 
he  or  she  is  participating  in  the  war  from  the  living  room  armchair.  Psy¬ 
chiatric  conditions  resulting  from  terrorism  are  managed  by  the  same  general 
principles  which  apply  to  conventional  combat.  The  individual  may  have  to 
be  bonded  with  a  new  unit  or  command  consultation  may  indicate  that  whole 
squads  require  counsiling.  In  any  case  counseling  produces  the  expectancy 
that  the  squad  will  exercise  its  own  ingenuities  and  comradly  supports  to 
navigate  these  straits. 
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In  the  days  when  war  was  considered  to  be  an  honorable  competition  among  re— 
sponsibie  nations,  management  of  prisoners  of  war  accorded  with  international 
law,  but  lately  large  countries  which  consider  themselves  upright  and  respon¬ 
sible  are  going  to  war  with  small  countries  who  have  every  evidence  that  these 
responsible  countries  look  down  upon  them  as  "colonics"  or  off-brand  cultures 
which  speak  little  off-brand  languages  or  dialects  which  every  cultured  per¬ 
son  disdains  to  learn.  As  a  consequence  these  "disdained  nations"  tend  to 
follow  the  principles  of  The  Godfather  in  preference  to  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads. 
There  tends  to  be  little  distinction  on  both  sides  between  the  treatment  of 
combatants  and  noncombatants.  In  the  wars  since  1950  there  has  been  little 
distinction  even  among  the  various  levels  of  class,  rank,  sex,  age  or  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  loss  of  distinction  between  prisoners  of  war  and  hostages 
was  made  quite  clear  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  on  the  Viet  Nam  War  when  Le 
Due  Tho  used  the  American  prisoners  of  war  and  the  missing  in  action  as  bar¬ 
gaining  leverages  against  Kissinger.  Use  of  hostages  begins  to  pay  off  more 
and  more  against  certain  responsible"  countries.  We  can  expect  an  Increase' 
in  the  fashion  of  hostage  taking.  In  public  psychiatry  we  do  not  deal  so 
much  with  an  epidemic  of  influenza  as  we  do  with  a  high  fashion  of  social 
behavior  such  as  hijacking  airplanes  or  heroin  peddling,  assassinations  and 
other  terrorisms  and  atrocities.  If  hostage  holding  becomes  a  grand  fashion, 
we  can  expect  that  anyone  employed  by  the  American  Government  may  become  a 
hostage.  Even  the  American  tourist  might  become  a  hostage  and  so  indeed  might 
•i  an  ordinary  American  on  the  streets  of  New  York  if  the  foreign  country 
really  wanted  to  carry  out  that  fashion  of  behavior.  If  the  national  trends 
continue^ as  they  have  in  the  recent  past,  it  would  behoove  us  to  give  "hostage 
training  to  any  overseas  Americans  who  might  as  hostages  cause  public  hysteria. 
Rehearsal  improves  the  ability  of  soldiers  to  function  in  real  combat. 

The  moral  of  POW  s  and  hostages  and  the  type  of  treatment  they  can  expect 
depends  in  part  on  the  policy  of  the  U.S-  government  toward  these  incarcerated 
Americans.  There  are  at  least  two  major  policies  which  governments  have 
held  concerning  PON’s. 

Policy-A  is  the  policy  the  Japanese  Government  apparently  adopted 
toward  WWII  prisoners  of  the  Americans.  In  the  Aleutian  Islands 
where  In  1943  I  participated  in  interviews  of  some  22  Japanese 
prisoners,  I  asked  them  how  they  felt  about  being  prisoners.  They 
replied  they  felt  good  because  they  were  "dead".  V  *  •;*.  c  - 

•  -  They  were  considered  dead  back  in  Japan  and  ap¬ 
parently  their  insurance  would  be  paid  and  their  wives  could  re¬ 
marry,  etc.  They  said,  "We  are  on  our  way  to  California.  You 
guys  have  to  stay  out  here  and  fight  the  war."  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  these  prisoners  could  be  used  as  leverage  against  the 
Japanese  Government.  I  think  the  home  government  would  have  de¬ 
nied  their  existance.  On  the  other  hand,  since  they  were  "dead" 
these  prisoners  had  apparently  no  reason  to  withhold  information 
from  us. 


Q 
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Policy  B  for  the  U.S.  holds  that  any  individual  American  is  worth  more 
than  air  the  rest  of  the  world — perhaps  worth  more  than  the  American's 
back  home.  This  is  not  a  strange  concept  to  physicians,  clergyman  or 
lawyers  in  private  practice  who  usually  consider  that  a -client  in  his 
moment  of  need  is  worth  more  attention  and  more  valuable  care  than  all 
the  other  people  in  the  world.  To  a  logician  this  is  a  paradox  for 
it  assumes  a  class  (of  individuals)  each  member  of  which  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  other  members.  Policy  B  when  held  by  the  American 
Government  impresses  the  enemy  that  prisoners  of  war  or  hostages 
are  very  valuable  to  the  Americans  and,  therefore,  good  aces  to  bar- 
gaiii  with.  The  foreign  government,  if  it  acted  rationally,  would 
never  kill  such  Americans  and  thus  discard  the  aces,  nor  would  it 
ever  set  them  free.  The  foreign  government  would  probably  allow  spor¬ 
adic  and  unpredictable  communications  from  the  prisoners,  for  that 
would  increase  American  public  attention  and  anxiety.  The  foreign¬ 
ers  could  sell  films  of  the  prisoners  since  such  films  would  sell  a 
lot  of  big  cars  or  insurance  or  baby  food  if  these  items  were  ad¬ 
vertised  immediately  after  the  public  was  emotionally  stirred  up 
with  this  vivid  kind  of  visit  to  the  prisoners'  quarters.  Policy 
B  seems  to  prevail  when  the  citizen  identifies  himself  with  the 
captive  and  not  with  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  attitude,  of 
course,  is  understandable  in  relatives  or  in  politicians  who  want 
to  become  popular,  but  it  may  not  be  excusable  in  a  long  term 
strategy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  prisoner,  the  individual  cannot  exist 
in  isolation  from  all  culture.  If  by  strong  missionary  action 
we  displace  a  person's  feelings  and  beliefs  from  his  native  culture 
to  a  culture  more  approximating  our  own,  then  we  have  in  effect  got¬ 
ten  rid  of  the  old  person  and  a  new  kind  of  person  is  born.  The 
person  is  said  to  be  converted  or  reacculturated.  The  re-accultura¬ 
tion  can  occur  painfully  when  war  displaces  persons  from  their  native 
supports  and  diseminates  them  into  isolated  locations  within  a  very 
advanced  country  such  as  the  United  States,  Sometimes  we  in  the 
U.S.  become  concerned  about  the  pain  of  readjustment  that  these 
refugees  suffer.  Seldom,  however,  do  we-worry  that  they  will  "go 
American"  in  the  same  sense  we  worry  that  Americans  may  "go  native." 
We  assume  it's  a  good  thing  for  anyone  to  be  converted  to  the 
culture  of  America,  but  it  is  a  devastating  thing  for  someone  to 
lose  his  Americanism  and  "go  native"in  Samoa,  Sri  Lanka  or  even 
Germany.  We  feel  that  Americans  who  stay  too  long  In  Japan  or 
Samoa  get  to  thinking  that  customs  and  scenery,  etc.  in  those 
countries  are  in  some  ways  superior  to  the  United  States.  For 
fear  our  public  servants  might  lose  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  we  have  had  a  policy  that  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  the  State  Department  must  not  stay  outside  the  U.S. A.  more  than 
five  years.  If  an  American  has  been  captive  in  a  foreign  country 
for  several  years  we  concern  ourselves  that  he  may  have  "gone 
native"  even  though  no  operant  conditioning  methods  were  ever 
applied  to  him.  We  sometimes  think  the  returned  prisoner  should 
undergo  a  course  of  re-Americanization  to  wash  out  the  foreign  in¬ 
fluence.  Nevertheless,  individuals  who  have  not  "gone  native" 
enough  to  have  a  variety  of  cultural  interests  (some  call  it  a 
conflict  of  interests)  arc  less  valuable  in  helping  other  Americans 
survive  as  prisoners  or  hostages  and  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  such  an  experience. 
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Basic  training  for  possible  Imprisonment  may  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items: 

(1)  Self  Discipline,  such  as  indicated  in  the  "CODE  OF  CONDUCT." 

The  problem  with  the  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  itself  is  that  it  makes 
some  American's  feci  that  they  are  not  really  trusted  to  use 
their  personal  ingenuity.  They  are  simply  supposed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  party  line  and  no  more.  During  actual  imprisonment, 
many  Americans  have  shown  high  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
of  keeping  up  their  own  morale  and  causing  subtle  problems 
for  the  enemy. 

(2)  The  current  international  law,*  governing  prisoners,  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

(3)  Escape  procedures 

(4)  The  general  methods  organized  captors  usually  employ  with 
prisoners-  In  Korea  this  amounted  to  setting  up  a  total 
institution  'which  took  pretty  complete  control  of  the 
prisoner's  life.  The  prisoners  were  evacuated  to  a  great 
distance  from  their  units.  Communication  with  other  Am¬ 
ericans  was  completely  controlled.  They  were  prevented 

(almost)  from  forming  group  bonds  among  themselves.  They 
were  given  a  one-to-one  relationship  with  a  mentor  or 
therapist  who  helped  them  with  their  "confessions'"  or  "in¬ 
sights".  They  were  led  to  dependency  and  to  control  of 
sensory  input  with  deprivation  of  American  comradeship, 
leadership,  religion,  food,  etc. — just  the  reverse  of  com¬ 
bat  psychiatry  but  not  unlike  chronic  hospitalization. 
Nevertheless,  they  found  some  ways  of  getting  around  these 
things. 

(5)  How  to  develop  a  strong  "cribalistic"  support  system  among 
their  comrades  and  sometimes  even  among  certain  of  the 
foreigners. 

(6)  Valuable  things  a  person  might  learn  as  a  prisoner. 

Some  American  officers,  in  Viet  Nam  for  instance,  had 
been  prisoners  of  the  Chinese  during  the  Korean  War. 

They  had  learned  to  speak  Chinese  and  more  importantly 
they  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  varied  characters, 
loyalties  and  customs  found  in  Asia — understanding 
which  is  very  rare  among  high  ranking  foreign  service 
or  military  officers.  Most  such  knowledge  is  possessed 
only  by  specialists  in  the  lower  ranks,  by  certain  im¬ 
migrants  and  by  academic  anthropologists  who  have  little 
control  over  the  operations  of  embassies  or  the  military. 

Consultation  from  field-experienced  psychiatry  may  help  command  and  civilian 
authorities  with  rescue  or  repatriation  of  PON's  and  hostages,.  The  indlvidu 
al's  old  unit  and  working  group  may  no  longer  be  available.  American  profes 
sionals  will  usually  think  most  about  re-attaching  him  to  his  family.  But 
long  experience  as  a  POW  or  hostage  adds  an  accessory  culture,  an  additibnal 
self,  to  the  individual.  He  can  perceive  things  differently  from  the  folks 
back  home  and  may  feel  unfulfilled  at  first.  To  extend  the  self  and  at  the 
same  time  to  relieve  unexpected  stress  upon  the  family,  he  should  be  linked 
as  well  to  a  working  group  of  his  own  profession  or  trade.  Thus  he  develops 
as  an  accepted  and  influential  member  of  primary  self-reliant  groups.  If 
he  functions  well  in  normal  groups,  he  functions  well  in  the  world. 


The  field* experienced  psychiatrist  facing  the  problems  of  units  or  persons 
in  combat;  terroristic  episodes,  POW  camps  or  hostage  quarters  may  find  in¬ 
appropriate  some  current  national  policies  or  medical  practices.  This  is 
hot  the  time  to  take  off  secretly  on  his  own  and  establish  radical  new 
practices.  Rather  it  is  time  to  collaborate  with  other  psychiatrists,  his 
command  and  the  theater  consultant  in  developing  the  best  coordinated  ways 
of  forging  ahead  locally  and  in  opening  up  new  knowledge  for  the  medical 
professions.  '  Thus  a  maniple  of  the  aegaweapon  supports  itself  and  even¬ 
tually  can  influence  the  ■J^T'^er  weapon  and  eventually  entire  policies 
of  the  nation. 

/ 

It  would  be  well  if  field-experienced  mental  health  personnel  could  par¬ 
ticipate  directly  in  setting  government  policies.  But  high  levels  of 
govenraent  do  not  lack  for  eagerly  presented  information:  They  are  in¬ 
undated  with  itr  It’s  hard  for  them  to  select  out  what's  best.  If  a 
particular  theater  of  action  demonstrates  success  with  non-traditional 
approaches,  however,  it  will  by  that  very  fact  demand  recognition. 


SUMMARY 


Of  those  individuals  who  develop  psychiatric  symptoms  in  combat  55-98%  can 
return  to  duty  in  a  few  days  after  traditional  combat  psychiatry  methods; 
namely*  a  non-stereotyping  diagnosis,  management  with  immediacy,  proximity, 
expectancy  and  bonding  to  an  active  unit.  Thus  an  emotionally  autonomous 

part  of  the  Army  maintains  its  own  psychological  effectiveness  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  chronic  fixation  of  individual  symptoms. 

Treatment  systems  in  the  distant  rear — through  no  fault  of  their  own — tend  to 
detatch  casualities  from  any  productive  greup.  to  promote  a  period  of  regres¬ 
sion  and  eventually  to  reacculturate  the  patients  to  other  systems  of  work  and 
life.  For  FOWs  and  hostages  enemy  nations  may  employ  what  appears  to  be  rear 
echelon  treatment  methods  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  regression,  loss  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  former  units  or  nations  and  finally  to  concur  in  the  POH5s  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  the  captor.  Anticipatory  training  and  roleplay  in  simulated 
settings  may  strengthen  individuals  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  FOWs  or  hos¬ 
tages. 

An  enemy  may  employ  terror  to  obtain  tribute,  to  persuade  a  people  to  move  out 
or  to  convince  them  they  must  embrace,  say,  communism  “so  all  this  horror  will 
cease."  Such  terrorism  may  sake  soldiers  anxious  and  in  poorly  disciplined 
units  it  may  so  degrade  the  behavior  of  individuals  that  they  themselves  commit 
atrocities  with  bland  unconcern.  Such  symptoms  developing  out  of  terrorism  re¬ 
quire  not  only  the  traditional  combat  psychiatry  methods  for  individuals  but 
'  early  consultation  with  command  by  the  field  mental  health  staffs  who  follow 
casualities  forward  into  their  units. 

Command  consultation  in  Arced  Forces  civil  aid  projects  can  help  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  members  too  xenophobic  or  discourteous  to  be  effective. 


To  a  psychiatrist  who  has  practiced  in  combat  it  seems  obvious  that  a  psychia¬ 
trist  tnio  has  never  been  in  cosbst  would  misinterpret  the  urgent  need  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  under  such  stress  and  would  confuse  himself  with  the  ambiguity 
arising  from  compassion  for  the  individual  and  loyalty  to  the  organization  to 
which  both  doctor  and  patient  belong.  To  a  psychiatrist  who  has  nevar  practiced 
in  combat  it  seems  obvious  that  any  psychiatrist  who  has  done  well  in  combat  is 
so  warped  that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  forming  any  human 
policy. 
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